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PREFACR 


In  this  volume  an  attempt  is  made  to  present  the 
leading  facts  and  truths  of  p8ychoIog7,  or  the  science 
of  mind.  I  abide  by  the  old  conception  that  psycho- 
logy ia  distinctly  marked  off  from  the  physical  oi 
natural  sciences  as  the  chief  of  the  moral  sciences, 
having  to  do  with  the  phenomena  of  the  inner  world, 
and  employing  its  own  method  or  instrument,  namely, 
introspection.  I  conceive,  further,  that  as  a  science 
of  mind  it  stands  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  philoso- 
phical or  metaphysical  problems,  such  as  the  nature 
and  limits  of  knowledge,  and  the  nature  of  mora! 
responsibility. 

At  the  same  time  I  hold  that  psychology,  while  a 
science  of  mind,  is  a  science  of  mind.  By  this  I  mean, 
first  of  all,  that  it  deals  with  events  or  processes  which 
agree  with  the  phenomena  of  the  external  world  in 
exhibiting  orderliness  or  uniformityof  succession,  and  so 
are  susceptible  of  being  brought  under  definite  laws ; 
and,  secondly,  that  it  has  in  its  own  instruments  and 
methods  of  research,  when  properly  understood,  an 
adequate  means  of  ascertaining  these  laws 
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This  conception  of  payehology  is  opposed,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  doctrine  that  the  inner  region  of 
mind  is  (in  part  at  least)  not  a  realm  of  natural 
events  having  a  fixed  order.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
Btands  in  no  less  distinct  antagonism  to  the  view  of 
Comte  and  hia  followers  that  introspection  is  incapable 
of  heing  employed  as  a  scientific  instrument,  and  that 
theiefore  the  facts  of  mind  can  only  be  studied  as  a 
special  group  of  biological  phenomena. 

While  thus  following  the  traditional  lead  in  claim- 
ing for  psychology  a  place  apart  from  the  physical 
sciences,  as  the  fundamental  moral  science,  I  follow 
the  modern  tendency  to  supplement  the  properly 
psychological  study  of  mind  by  the  physiological  study 
of  its  nervous  conditions  and  concomitants.  Such 
investigation,  though  it  cannot  be  a  substitute  for 
the  direct  observation  of  ment^  phenomena,  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  science  of  mind, 
more  particularly  in  its  simpler  departments  (theory  of 
sensation,  Stc), 

I  hold  with  Lewes  that  since  in  psychology  we  are 
specially  concerned  with  that  type  of  mental  develop- 
ment which  presents  itself  in  members  of  civilised 
communities,  we  must  give  prominence  to  the  educa- 
tive influence  of  that  elaborate  social  system,  involving 
the  structure  of  language,  traditional  forms  of  thought, 
&c,  with  which  each  individual  comes  from  the  first 
into  intimate  contact. 

Though  conceiving  the  aim  of  psychology  to  be 
to  study  the  processes  taking  place  in  the  individual 
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Life,  I  deem  it  noceasary  to  refer  to  tliut  wider  genetic 
coDoeption  of  mind  which  regards  the  growth  of  the 
iadividual  mind  as  a  renult  of  the  piut  oxporieuoo  of  the 
race,  not  only  working  indirfctly  through  the  external 
products,  language,  traditional  knowleilge,  customs, 
Ac,  which  constitute  the  social  environment,  hut  more 
directly  through  inherited  aptitudes  and  dispositions. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  manner  of  exposi- 
tion as  popular  in  character  as  is  compatible  with  a 
properly  scientific  treatment  of  the  most  intricate  of 
all  groups  of  phenomena.  To  this  eud  I  have  dwelt 
at  some  length  on  what  may  he  cjitled  the  embryology 
of  mind,  namely,  the  eoi'lier  and  simpler  fui-ms  of  the 
sercral  types  of  mental  process  in  child-life.  And  I 
have  further  added  to  the  general  theory  of  mind 
brief  refcrencea  to  the  more  familiar  individual  va* 
rietiea 

In  order  to  lighten  the  labour  for  the  general  reader, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  aid  those  who  aim  at  a  more 
advanced  study  of  the  subject,  I  have  relegated  a 
considerable  amount  of  matter  to  special  sections 
easily  dintinguishuble  by  their  t.vpe.  These  touch  on 
more  difficult  questions  .of  psychological  analysis,  on 
physiological  points,  and  on  the  properly  philofiophicol 
problems  which  are  related  to  the  special  psycho* 
logical  subjects  discussed  in  the  text.  I  have  ftirther 
tried  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  more  special  class  of 
students  by  giving  copious  references  to  other  works. 

With  the  view  ot  aiding  the  beginner,  I  have  sup- 
plied a  number  of  definitions  of  the  less  familiar  and 


Itechnical  tenua  employed.  And  since  psychology,  in 
takiug  up  the  language  of  common  life,  needs  to  clcju 
this  of  ambiguity  and  render  it  precise,  I  have  Bought 
to  assign  a  definite  meaning  to  many  familiar  words 
as  employed  in  thia  work.  The  ouly  scientific  know- 
Icdgo  presupposed  in  this  volume  is  an  elementary 
ftcquaintaoce  with  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
nervous  system,  a  knowle<Ige  which  can  now  bo  easily 
obtained  from  such  a  work  as  Profcasor  Huxley's  JEie' 
'mentajy  Lessons  in  rhysiology. 
H  Finally,  I  have  sought  to  give  a  practical  turn  to  the 
exposition  by  bringing  out  tho  beariugs  of  the  subject 
Bdu  the  conduct  and  cultivation  of  the  mind.  With  this 
object  I  have  ventured  to  encroach  here  and  there  on 
the  tcrntury  of  logic,  seethetics  and  ethics,  that  is  to 
\y,  the  practical  acicaces  which  aim  at  the  regulation 
the  mental  processes.  Further,  I  have  added 
Bpecjiil  sections  in  a  separate  t)7)e  dealing  with  the 
riug  of  the  science  on  Education. 
1  wotild  fain  think  that  these  practical  applications 
rill  not  be  without  interciit  to  oll'classcs  of  readei-s  ; 
>r  everybody  is  at  least  called  on  to  educate  his  own 
lind,  and  most  people  have,  something  t«  do  with 
lucating  the  minds  of  others  as  welL  With  respect 
lure  especially  to  profeesiona]  teachers,  I  trust  that 
"^theae  portions  of  my  volume  may  serve  to  establish 
the  propoKition  that  mental  science  is  capable  of  sup- 
plying those  truths  which  are  needed  for  an  intelli- 
gent and  reflective  carrying  out  of  educational  work. 
may  perhaps  assume  that  modern  pa^lagogics  baa 
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ailoptral  Uio  idea  that  education  la  conoonied  not 
simply  wiUi  instruction  or  communicatiug  knowledge 
but  with  the  training  of  fuculty.  And  it  seems  a 
necessary  corollary  fif  m  this  enlargcil  view  of  educa- 
tion that  it  should  directly  connect  itself  with  the 
scienee  whieb  examines  into  the  faculties,  dctermiQea 
the  manner  and  the  conditions  of  their  workiug,  and 
lastly  traces  the  order  of  their  development. 

If  a  teacher  approaches  the  study  of  mental  science 
with  the  supposition  that  it  is  goiug  to  open  up  to 
him  a.  short  and  easy  road  to  his  profegsionnl  goal,  ho 
will  be  disappointed.  Sqch  an  expectation  would 
show  that  liis  mind  hod  not  elenrly  seized  the  relation 
lietwecD  science  and  art,  tbeorctio  and  practical 
science.  No  theory  of  tlie  processes  involved  in 
doing  things,  wliether  curing  bodies,  educating  minds, 
or  anyth'ug  else,  can  be  built  up  wholly  out  of  the 
truths  of  eciencc.  The  first  condition  of  such  a 
theory  is  a  mass  of  traditional  knowledge  gained  by 
experience  or  trial  and  observation.  This  "  empirical " 
knowledge  is  all  that  the  practitioner  (physician, 
teacher,  &c.)  has  in  the  early  stages  of  his  art.  And 
with  respect  to  the  ])niclical  details  of  the  art  it  must 
always  continue  to  be  tlie  main  source  of  guidance. 
The  beat  method  of  bandaging  a  limb,  and  the  best 
way  to  teach  Latin  are  largely  mattera  to  be  deter- 
mined by  exporiciicc 

The  function  of  scientific  truths  in  relation  to  art 
or  practice  is  briefly  to  give  us  a  deeper  insight  into 
the  nature  of  our  work  and  the  conditions  tuder 
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whicL  it  is  neccssaxily  carried  on.  ThuB  mental 
science  enlarges  the  teacher's  notion  of  education  by 
showing  him  what  a  complex  thing  a  human  mind  is, 
in  how  many  ways  it  may  grow,  how  many  influences 
must  combine  for  its  full  exercise,  and  how  variously 
determined  is  its  growth  by  individual  nature.  It 
fmtber  furnishes  him  with  wide  principles  or  maxims, 
which,  though  of  less  immediate  practical  value  than 
the  narrower  rules  gained  by  experience,  are  a  neces- 
sary supplement  to  these.  By  connecting  the  em- 
pirical rule  with  one  of  these  scientific  principles 
he  is  in  a  position  to  understand  it,  to  know  why 
it  succeeds  in  certain  cases  and  why  it  fails  in 
others. 

But  science  does  more  than  this.  It  helps  us  to 
correct  and  improve  our  empirical  rules.  Just  as 
there  is  a  rational  way  of  putting  on  a  bandage  which 
the  scientific  man  who  understands  the  process  of 
heiding  will  (other  things  being  equal)  more  readily 
perceive  than  another,  so  there  is  a  scientific  way 
of  teaching  the  alphabet  or  arithmetic,  which  a 
trained  psychologist  is  in  a  better  way  to  detect  than 
another.  A  teacher  who  has  thoroughly  assimilated 
the  leading  truths  of  mental  science  may  be  aided  by 
these  ta  some  extent  even  in  the  smallest  details  of 
school  management. 

While  contending  that  a  study  of  the  development 
of  the  human  mind  in  all  its  phases  is  of  some  value 
to  the  teacher,  I  do  not  mean  that  all  parts  of  psycho- 
logy are  of  equal  value.    Thus  I  am  prepared  to  bear 
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that  teachers  will  find  the  chapters  on  Sensation  and 
Perception  of  leaa  practical  interest  than  those  say  on 
Attention  or  Memory.  It  need  hardly  bo  observed, 
perhaps,  that  in  using  a  work  designed  for  students 
generally  the  teacher  is  expected  either  to  exercise  a 
certain  degree  of  individual  judgment,  or  to  read  under 
the  guidance  of  a  teacher  of  the  subject. 

The  ample  references  to  the  works  of  other  authors 
made  in  the  course  of  the  volume  exonerate  me  from 
the  duty  of  formally  acknowledging  my  indebtedness 
to  my  predecessors.  My  one  agreeable  obligation 
is  to  tender  my  hearty  thanks  to  Mr.  Carveth  Bead 
for  his  friendly  services  (rendered  under  great  press 
of  work)  in  reading  through  the  proofs  of  my  volume. 
To  him  I  owe  many  improvements,  both  in  the  matter 
and  in  the  manner  of  the  exposition. 

Uahpcteaii,  FiiiTvary,  JSS4. 
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CHAPTER  1 

INTKODUCTOEY. 

SCOPE  AND  METHOD  OF  PSYCHOLOOT. 

PsTCHOLOGT  or  Mental  Science  is  our  general  know- 
ledge of  Mind  reduced  to  an  accurate  and  systematic 
form.  In  order  to  understand  this  definition  we 
maat  look  for  a  moment  into  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Mind. 

What  is  meant  by  Mind.  We  familiarly  talk  about 
minds.  All  men  have  minds,  and  many  of  the  lower 
animals  are  commonly  supposed  to  have  them. 
Human  minds  are,  however,  those  which  are  of  chief 
interest  here. 

We  distinguish  between  a  mind  as  a  unity,  or  a 
substance,  and  the  several  phenomena  or  states  of 
this  mind.  What  mind  is  in  itself  as  a  substance  is 
a  question  that  lies  outside  psychology,  and  belongs 
to  philosophy.  As  a  science  psychology  is  concerned 
only  with  the  phenomena  of  mind,  with  mental  states, 
psychical  iacts,  oi  whatever  else  we  choose  to  call 
them. 


2  BCOPE  Ajni   METHOD  07  PSYCHOLOOT. 

The  question  as  to  the  rabstaiice  of  mind  is  a  phUoaophicsI  or  mets- 
phjBical  one,  and  thatolution  ofitdoeanoteeem  necessary  to  ptjchologj. 
It  can  be  left  over  till  the  phenomena  of  mind  are  studied.  It  may, 
however,  be  said  that  some  idea  of  mind  as  a  unitf ,  which  holds  together 
and  combines  the  several  state*  which  we  call  p^cbical  phenomena,  is  a 
necessary  assumption  or  presuf^toaition  in  paychology.  Popular  peycho- 
logy  dearly  implies  this  idea.  We  speak  of  the  mind  aa  thinkings 
feeling,  and  so  on.  And  it  may  be  said  that  the  language  of  scienliQc 
psycholf^,  such  as  'stAte  of  mind,'  'mental  activity,'  and  bo  on,  nece»- 
sarily  implies  this  idea.  Psychology  may  then  take  up  and  adopt  thui 
idea  of  a  plienomennl  or  '  empirical,'  as  distinguished  by  Kant  from  a 
noumenat  or  'intelligible'  mind,  aelf,  or  ^o.  That  is  U>  say,  we  may 
assume  the  existence  of  minds  in  some  sense  or  another,  leaving  it  to 
philuaophy  to  explain  what  exactly  ia  implied  in  this  assumption.  On 
the  need  of  some  such  assmnption  see  Waitx,  Lehrbuch  der  PtychoUigii, 
STitf.  Volkmann,  Lehrbuck  der  PiycM/igie,  {  10,  Contrast  Wnudt,  Phj/- 
tulogudie  P$i)du>logu,  iV  Cap.,  {  1, 

How,  now,  shall  we  mark  off  these  psychical  facts 
from  other  phenomena  ?  We  cannot  define  Buch 
phenomena  by  resolving  them  into  something  sim- 
pler. They  hare  nothing  in  common  beyond  the  fact 
of  being  mental  states.  Hence  we  can  only  use  some 
equivalent  phrase,  as  when  we  say  that  a  mental  pheno- 
menon is  a  part  of  our  conscious  life,  or  a  state  of  our 
consciousnesa.*  Or  again  we  may  enumerate  the  chief 
varieties  of  these  mental  phenomena  and  say  that 
mind  is  the  sum  of  our  processes  of  knowing,  our 
feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  our  voluntary 
doings.  Popularly,  mind  is  apt  to  be  identified  with 
knowing  or  intelligence.  A  man  of  mind  is  a  man 
of  intellect  But  though  intelligence  ia  perhaps  the 
most  important  part  of  mind  it  is  not  the  whole,  \  In 

■  This  Is  a  Tougb  popular  way  of  ipnIHng.  The  queation  whetha  there 
an  any  mental  phenomena  which  are  nnconsdoas,  that  is,  which  do  not  enter 
Into  our  coDKious  lifs  or  experience,  is  a  subtle  and  much-disputed  paint  In 
paychology. 
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mental  science  we  must  reckon  the  p»in  of  a  brutso 
8S  part  of  mind.  /  Or  fiunlly  we  muy  set  mind  in 
antitiii.'ai»  to  what  ifl  no**  mind.  JMlnd  is  non-materiul, 
bos  no  existence  in  space  as  materiid  bodies  biive. 
We  cannot  touch  a  thought  or  a  feeling,  and  one 
feeling  doi?3  not  tie  outride  of  another  in  space.  Tho«e 
phenomena  occur  in  time  only.  Mind  is  thus  the 
inner  Muollcr  world  (mikrokosm)  as  distluguii^hed 
from  tbe  external  and  larger  world  (makrokosui). 

Mind  and  Body.  While  it  Is  inijiortant  thus  to  set 
mind  in  strong  opposition  to  material  things,  we  must 
keep  in  view  the  close  connection  between  the  two. 
What  we  call  a  human  being  is  mndc  up  of  a  bodily 
organism  and  a  mind.  Our  personnlity  or  'self  is  a 
mind  connected  with  or  embodied  in  a  material  frame- 
work. More  particularly  all  mental  procc^cs  or 
operations  are  conneeted  with  acti'ms  of  the  nervous 
system,  Tlie  most  abstract  thought  is  acconipanicd 
by  some  mode  of  activity  in  the  bruiu-oontres.  Hence 
while  we  must  be  careful  not  to  confuse  tlie  mental 
and  tlie  mati'riul,  the  psycLicul  and  the  physical,  as 
though  they  were  of  the  same  kind  (homogeneous), 
we  cannot  exclude  the  latter  from  view  in  dealing 
with  mind.  We  must  always  think  of  mtnd  as  at- 
tended by,  and  in  some  inexplicable  way,  related  to, 
the  living  orgnnism,  and  more  particularly  the  ner- 
vous system  and  its  actions.  ' 

The  RUlion  of  Mtnil  to  Body  ha«  given  tW  to  mnch  dlMiualon  la 
pbUoMpbjr.    TIh  (vo  tif  }'\aitiij  cunnvctod  in  tltnc^  ^All  wtcnca  gMaf 
to  tbow  iiud  ptycbiul  ocUi-ity  ia  iinlf<>nnlf  Bcc»nipajii«d  by  plijriinl  i 
(D«m>iu)  oetivity.    Agaia,  than  WMU  to  be  an  inturaeti'on  bttWMn  tlta  ' 
tvo.  /Id  O'llain  cmm  acrroui  sbuigM  (t^-,  ibt  propuKatiun  of  «n  ex- 
oUt^  Itvoi  U>a  <7«  to  Um  bnuii)  pnced«  tod  appotf  to  dcUrniiiM 


t  SCOPE  AND  METHOD  OF  PSTCHOIOCT. 

MMDtel  iiliviioiueiiu  (■('iiMtioaa  of  lijjlit).  te  tbft  ulhvr  banil  mpritol 
HatHi  t.g.,  i'nlitii>ii>>,  H'-iiit^tiiiiL-s  [itvcrJo  aii'l  >i|ijiu.ir  pnrllv  lo  •Ji<t(^niiitie 
ph/HiPjil  |iriio'w  iniiiki?uliti  Hcljoiui).  Bui  tlK-ijurvitiiiim  wlial  iniud  und 
body  axv  in  tlH.-alrpliw  M  euUutiMA,  how  t\wj  soiuc  lo  Iw  unileJ,  nnd 
wluitlier  Ihccv  b  naj  nal  mumI  inlUMlion  IwtwiMii  tlieiu,  ora  nut  <lia- 

A>  ■  MiivQM  |>*ychulo^  \»  bound  to  Mcopt  tho  fncl  of  tlia  ooncorai- 
btnoe  ami  the  t»-variatiuit  of  llic  (nyclilcat  mA  t)ie  pliyniMl.  Iluim  it 
miut  not  *«(  lip  a  mind  andowed  with  iu  ftstitilic*  dul  o(  uII  nlutioo  lo 
Banout  proccMeii.  On  tho  oiher  hnml  it  iiiii«t  not  i'lmtiry  tlie  two  In  d 
MiSUrbliatic  way,  vainly  trying  to  «xi>liun  {wycliic&l  proowMfl  by  kid  of 
pliyiiiMl.  That  i«  to  nay  lliu  uneittinlly  liu(ero|;«i«uui  vharaetcc  of  tha 
two  gTOupa  of  phvomncoa  mint  ni>t  be  Imt  ululit  of.  Th«r«  la  &  gnat 
duul  uf  Kujse  iMycltoloi^ei^  tliinking  abroad  jnfrt  now  uiidL-r  ilio  j^uk  of 
'pliy»i(j1i>^iciiJ'  payoholoj^y.  It  la  tup|>OBvd  tbat  to  numt  the  ncrrotu 
■cconiiuiiiiiiit-jilii  or  voiidiitoni  of  a  mcntiU  phciinincaon  in  to  oxpliijn  It. 
Bat  tbi*  ia  not  «o.  To  lay  tliat  a  iciiHiiiori  of  li|{ht  or  aonod  Is  preceded 
by  Oirlaia  aitrroit*  aolioua  \t  not  to  aoaooiit  for  it  in  ttie  fnll  m>iw&  Thftt 
the  mitiil  *hould  bo  allectcd  in  thu  purliciilnr  raj  hj  tbia  kiml  of  uu* 
von*  *limn Ilia  puinta  to  »  dUtinctly  montAl  chanicieriFitia  wbicb  odraita 
of  no  furliier  ciplAUBtiou.  Siiaitnrly  tbe  pcrcviiliun  of  a  diir«rcnce 
b«twvcii  two  impraaivna,  for  inaloncc  thow  of  two  colouia,  ia  not  bx- 
plaLaail  bjr  Myiaj;  that  dilTmnt  narroiia  okniRnia  or  proHaaea  are 
lnTolvod.  The  peraplitm  of  diir«renee  at  all  i»  aoinptbini;  datinctly 
menta],  not  to  bi  explained  therefore  by  any  mfrmnce  to  nanroiis 
cbanKM.  No  aound  pHydiobiKy  ia  pooiblo  whicb  doM  not  keep  In  viev 
thla  fundouenla]  dhpatily  of  lb«  phyaital  and  llie  |Mydiic.il,  nnd  the 
wnnqueiit  UniiU  of  tlw  phytLological  esplanotioB  of  mental  (ocb^ 

How  we  Observe  and  Sttidy  Mind  :  Subjective 
Method :  Introspection.  There  are  two  distinct  ways 
of  kuowing  mind.  The  first  U  the  direct,  mttrtiiil,  or 
Bubjective  way.*  fiy  this  method  we  direct  attention 
to  what  is  going  on  ia  our  own  miud  at  the  time  ol 


■  Oa  tlia  relation  of  Mind  asd  Body  eooiidaml  from  the  p<dnt  cf  vkw  ol 
Ia}vt>o1o^7  MS  Wnlu,  £<Art>icA  Jtr  J^Jutefie,  i|  S,  4,  S;  Volkmaan,  i*Ar- 
tiuA  tUr  i'lpilioU^t,  I  15. 

■'Subject'  in*aM  llw  mind  aa knowing  ■ornKtMofi,  or  aa  affeettd  (plea. 
asnUy  or  jo liiriilly)  by  ■  th(n(^  ' Otjert '  U  that  wliifh  U  known, or  wliuh 
alh-ta  th4  mind  In  •  rvrtain  way.  The  houw  1  ■•*,  the  Hone*  I  adalra,  are 
objtvU  to  nil,  the  aulfjcct  who  a«a*  and  admins 
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I  its  occxirrenre,  or  afterwards.*    AVe  have  tlie  power 

I  of  turning  the  atteulion  inwitrda  on  the  phenomena 

I  of  mind.     Thus  I  can  attend  to  a  parliculnr  feeling, 

I  say  ftflmimtion  for  a  beautiful  objt?ct,  ia  order  to  seo 

^^  what  ita  nature  is,  of  what  elementary  parts  it  con- 
^B  sistft,  how  it  is  ofTected  by  the  circumetuiccs  of  the 
f  momeot,  and  so  on.    This  method  of  iotenia)  or  suh- 

I  jcctiro  obstirvution  is  knon'n  as  introspection  {'  looking 

l^      within'). 

^P  Objective  Method.     lu  the  eceond  place  we  may 

study  mental  phenomcoa  not  only  in  our  own  indi- 
vidual mind  hut  as  they  present  thumsulvea  externally 
in  other  minds.  Thia  i»  the  indirect,  external,  or  ob- 
jective way  nf  studying  mental  phenomena.  Thus  we 
note  the  mauifctitations  of  others'  feelings  in  looks, 
gestorea,  Ac  We  arrive  at  a  knowlc<Igo  of  their 
thoughts  by  their  speech,  and  observe  their  ijiclina- 
ttons  and  motives  by  noting  their  actions. 

This  objective  observation  embrace*  not  only  the 
mental  phenomena  of  the  imUvtduala  who  are  per- 
sonally known  to  us,  old  and  young,  but  those  of 
othera  of  whom  we  hear  or  read  in  biography,  kc. 
Also  it  includes  the  study  of  minds  in  masses  or 
aggregates,  as  they  present  themselves  in  national 
sentiments  and  actions,  and  in  the  events  of  history. 
It  includes  too  a  comparative  study  of  mind  by  ob- 
serving its  agreements  and  differences  among  diSerent 
races,  and  even  among  different  grades  of  animal  life. 

)  StHetlj  ^iMliinft,  we  xtvrtr  obcDrre  ■  neiibl  pliBDOmnion  at  (he  exect 
iMtaat  of  iUoonirrmm.  All  tnlrecpMUen  Ja  ti>trw[i«ciion.  But  n  diitlii> 
Ipibli  braedly  Mwera  ehidylng  ■■  imniedleteljrantteedeiit  mmUl  lUU^  and 
en*  wbkh  iKf  iimid  iMne  liioo  Ubra.  (See  my  wmk  oa  lUuiimi,  Chtp, 
TIIL,  p.  100  •!.) 
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The  study  of  the  simpler  phases  of  mind  in  the' 
child,  in  backward  and  uncivilised  races,  and  in  the 
lower  animals,  is  especially  valuable  for  understanding 
the  growth  of  the  mature  or  fully-developed  human 
mind. 

Finally,  the  external  or  objective  method  includes 
the  study  of  mental  phenomena  in  connection  with 
bodily  and  more  particularly  nervous  processes.  All 
external  observation  of  mental  phenomena  takes  place 
by  noting  some  of  their  bodily  accompaniments  (move- 
ments of  expression,  vocal  actions,  and  so  on).  In 
addition  to  this,  psychology  seeks  to  study  the  con- 
nection between  different  modes  or  phases  of  mind 
and  special  kinds  of  nervous  activity.  The  nature  of 
these  enquiries  will  be  indicated  presently. 

Both  Methods  must  be  combined.  Scienti&c  know- 
ledge is  characterised  by  certainty,  exactness,  and 
generality.  We  must  observe  carefully  bo  as  to  make 
sure  of  our  facts,  and  to  note  precisely  what  is  pre- 
sent And  we  must  go  on  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
particular  to  a  knowledge  of  the  general.  From  this 
rough  definition  of  what  is  meant  by  scientific  know- 
ledge we  may  easily  see  that  neither  the  internal  nor 
the  external  method  is  complete  without  the  other. 
To  begin  with :  since  we  only  directly  observe  what  is 
passing  in  our  own  individual  mind,  some  amount 
of  introspection  is  the  first  condition  of  all  certain  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  mental  states.  To  try  to  dis- 
cover mental  phenomena  and  their  laws  solely  by 
watching  the  external  signs  and  eflFects  of  others' 
thoughts,  feelings  and  Tolitions,  would  plainly  bo 
alwurd.      For   these   external  manifestations  are  in 
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themeelves  as  empty  of  meaning  as  words  in  an  un- 
known tongne,  and  only  roccivo  tlicir  tnfiaDtng  by  a 
reference  to  what  we  oareelves  have  thought  and  felt. 
On  the  other  huud  an  cxcIubivo  attention  to  the  con- 
tenta  of  our  individual  mind  would  never  give  us  a 
getwral  kuowludgo  of  mind.  In  onlcr  to  eliminate 
the  effects  of  individuality  we  must  at  every  step 
compore  our  own  mo<les  of  thinking  and  feeling  with 
those  of  other  minda.    The  wider  the  area  included 

in  our  comparison,  the  sounder  are  our  generalisations 

likely  to  be.  ^H 

Each  of  these  ways  of  studying  mind  has  its  charac-  ^1 
teristic  dilHculties.  To  attend  clasely  to  the  events 
of  our  mentjd  life  presupposes  a  certain  power  of 
'abstraction'.  It  requires  at  Brst  a  considerable 
effort  to  withdraw  the  attention  from  the  more  strik- 
ing events  of  the  external  world,  the  flights  and  sounds 
that  surround  us,  and  to  keep  it  fixed  on  the  com-  . 
poratively  obscure  events  of  the  inner  world.  Even 
in  the  case  of  the  trained  psychologist,  the  work  is 
always  attended  with  u  peculiar  dilfieulty.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  a  serious  danger  in  reading  the 
minds  of  others,  due  to  an  excess  of  the  propensity  to 
project  our  ovnx  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling  into 
them.  This  danger  increases  with  the  remoteness 
of  the  mind  we  are  observing  from  our  own.  To 
apprehend,  for  example,  the  sentiments  and  convic- 
tions of  an  ancient  Roman,  of  a  Hindoo,  or  of  an 
uncivilised  African,  is  a  very  delicate  operation.  It 
implies  close  attention  to  the  differences  as  well  as 
the  similarities  of  external  manifestation,  also  an  effort 
of  imagination  by  which  though  starting  from  fiome 
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remembered  experiences  of  our  own,  we  fee!  our  waj 
into  a  Dew  set  of  cireumstance)),  Qc>w  exjiericnces,  and 
a  now  SKt  of  mental  habits.  If  childreD  could  ever 
pass  their  opinion  on  the  observations  made  ou  their 
feeliDgs  by  adults,  they  would  probably  declare  a 
large  part  of  these  observations  to  have  been  very 
wide  of  the  mark.' 

General  Knowledge  of  Mind.  As  hus  been  observed, 
science  consista  of  general  knowledge,  or  knowledge 
expressed  in  a  general  form.  Hence  mental  science 
set'ks  to  generalise  our  knowledge  of  mind.  In  the 
lirst  place  it  aims  at  grouping  all  tlie  phenomena  ob- 
served under  certain  heads.  That  ia  to  say,  it  classi- 
fies tb'e  endless  variety  of  mental  states  according  to 
their  resembhinces.  In  so  doing  it  overlooks  the 
individual  differences  of  minds  and  fixes  attention  oa 
their  common  features. 

In  the  second  place,  every  science  aims  not  only  at 
ordering  its  phenomena,  but  at  making  oertiiiu  a^cr- 
tions  about  tUcta.  There  are  general  truths  or  lawe 
which  hold  good  of  numerous  v'arieLics  of  phenomena. 
AV'hen  the  phenomena  are  occurrences  in  time,  these 
laws  have  to  do  with  the  relation  of  eventa  to  other 
events  i)receding  or  succeeding  them.  That  ia  to  say, 
they  formulate  the  rektiona  of  causal  dependence  of 
phenomena  on  other  phenomena.  Mental  Science 
seeks  to  arrive  at  such  ti-uths  or  laws  of  mind.     That 
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)  On  the  tmrt  itifrident  to  InttoaperUon  «di1  the  ist«rpn^atioD  cf  Dthsr 
ndnd*,  M*  my  nark  mi  /J/wiom,  Chapa.  VIII.  aoJ  IX.     Oiia  ur  tli*  ■•Jvui- 
UgM  of  the  iludy  of  hidduI  |ihenou»iiiii  In  clou  rumio^iiiiD  niili  nprraut  j 
pnnMM  b  ikAt  h  nppliei  wvith  nut  u  ««ll  waiUi  |i;aiivriil  knawlnJx* 
Bm  fauoNM  ami  JntiUttiH,  les.  dL,  {>.  38. 
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b  to  Bay,  it  ttttompts  to  cletennine  the  conditions*  on 
wliich  meutul  pbcuomuna  dejK'nd. 

Kow  a  little  attention  to  tLe  subject  will  eliow  that 
mental  phenomena  are  rvlnted  io  the  wny  of  dcpcnd- 
euce  not  only  to  other  plicuomcna  immediately  pre- 
ceding, l>ut  to  remotely  antecedent  phenomena.  For 
example,  the  quick  response  of  a  child  to  a  command 
depends  on  the  formation  of  a  habit,  which  process 
may  have  been  going  on  for  years.  Hence  the  con- 
ftidurntion  of  nlations  of  dc[>endenco  Ion<l8  on  to  the 
view  of  miud  as  a  process  of  growth  or  development. 
The  most  important  laws  of  mind  are  lavs  of  mental 
derelopmont 

Mind  and  Nervous  Conditions.  These  laws  of 
mind  include  truths  with  re)i[>ect  to  the  depend- 
ence of  meatftl  fact«  on  nervous  conditions,  .^^s 
already  pointed  out,  in  saying  that  mental  phenomena 
have  nervous  actions  as  their  conditions,  we  midce  no 
assumption  respecting  the  ultimate  nature  of  mind 
and  body  or  of  their  conjunction,  /  All  that  is  meant 
is  that  the  phenomena  of  mental  life  are  somehow 
connected  with  the  activity  of  the  nervous  system ; 
that  Tni-iiilioiis  in  the  luttcr  are  attended  with  varia- 
tions in  the  former ;  and  that  by  modifying  by  purely 
plivsicnl  agencies  the  state  of  the  nervous  system,  wo 
can  indirectly  iuSuencc  the  mental  aocompanimcnts.' 

'  K  oendliio*  ii  fay  rimimiunw  fi«««*Mr7  to  th*  pradnotlon  of  ■  pb«n^ 
■nra^     All  tb*  (owllUoBi  of  >  pheuMnnitm  Ukcn  tagcUiar  couUluta  iu 


( 


■It  b  not  OTon  bntdi^  thil  ih«  ncrroai  •cHoni  prM«letliB  mtntal  in 

lliML    Till*  li  DO  doubt  true  ill  feruin  mm.     Tli«  iliniuUllnn  ot  ■  tfiiw- 

4>ri^  uiil  tb«  f«o|<is>tion  of  th«  norvou*  action*  to  the  brain  ccntna  pR«t<ta 

<  M  >nu«llon.     Bat  do  tbo  ctuuf^  in  tiia  l>riin  i<nc*il"  Ui*  nriiMl  I'hoiiotnuio 

vhkli  M(ni»|k'n]r  thsn  I    TU*  ^uallon  ntod  not  jierliBpi  mutli  «oiiceni  lu 
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The  Study  of  thU  connection  of  mind  and  body  is  a 
valuable  prcpitratioa  for  a  systematic  study  of  jisy- 
chiool  pbeuomeno.  As  it  is  the  bonlerland  between 
physiology  and  psycliology,  it  is  be^t  taken  up  at 
the  outsut.  A  word  or  two  hero  must  suffice  to 
indicate  the  range  and  value  of  this  'physiological 
psychology '. 

Seat  of  Mental  LIffr  We  all  know  ilut  mental  lire  it  aamehoir 
ti>nn«cte<l  witk  ncrroiu  acUon,  and  mora  particoinrlr  ihnt  o(  U)«  brain 
<entrei.  Sdeooe  a«ka  what  ia  more  eepecialljr  tli«  'wut'  of  nwaul  life, 
wliat  pnrU  of  the  ncrvou*  n-ntctn  are  immetjlntely  oonccrnml  in  tna&tal 
acliviijr.  IiunKKod  Ihut  thc^  br.kin  i«  thu  'or^Lnofulnil,'  bntit  cannot 
be  aiiil  to  bo  cvrUiin  a>  yet  wliat  tliu  extent  ot  ihU  or^n  J*.  fBoca  tha 
•ctivitjr  of  all  parte  of  thi.>  bruin  (Iii«i:tl)'  mininu^r  to  oouacloue  lif^  ot 
only  tlint  of  ecrtun  oS  it*  atrucliircit  or  doc*  the  'orgon  of  mind' 
lacjuileulberctinlnaaa  well  w  tbc  brain  centrval>  / 

Localisation  of  Brain  Function.  Akud,  it  Is  ioipoTinnt  to  nnlgn 
tlu!  upwitil  jMirtii  of  tliv  ncrrouB  n^stcm  eanccmed  in  porikaUr  kiixla  of 
luDiiUl  plieuonMna.  To  "omo  extent  lhii(ise«*y.  It  is  dear  (but  «en- 
,  ■ationat^aoatmi>lEiiii],a*tlioe<iof  suuncl.  inrolvc  ■  particular  periphenl 
•eiue-otgui,  th*  mr,  with  a  conncRlinfl  nam.  the  autlilo^.  Kmilari; 
in  ilieeaBeuf  wilunlury  iuoT«m«nta, «a  may  Ince  tlie partieulor  mmcles 
and  connoctinc  iicmai.  finl  whea  we  ti^  to  find  ont  what  apucial  alnio- 
tune  In  the  brain  nr«  cnnncct^d  with  parlicnUr  taoAr*  of  niciilAl  ncljvitj, 
■cience  con  onlj'  help  tu  a  lillle  way.  Tlie  old  luapping-out  of  th«  bmiit 
hf  pbrraologieta  into  dintinct  oruan*  cormpondhig  to  different  mrntol 
facullicanndiUapaaitioDBhiuibeendiscmlited.  ExpvrinMntnl  pliyiiologjr 
aided  by  eompEonlive  anntomy  b  duitmnining  to  aoine  extent  lite  epecial 
fnnetiooui  of  difffnnt  porta  of  the  bnb,  hat  the  certain  ivMilta  obtained 
aa  yet  an  rolber  nuagre. 

It  M  worth  noting  that  then  are  two  oppoeed  viewaof  (he  onrelatio* 

aa  it  fi  a  dhputad  point  whether  the  eniwe  or  eoodliion*  do  aeeeMarily 
jiraonle  an  rfTuct  in  time.  (See  J.  S.  MUU  l3fit,  Boek  IV..  CIi.  V.,  )  4;  0. 
H.  Loan,  Pifblnuu  at  Lift  ud  Uind.  Flnt  tkrics  ToL  It.,  Ptob.  V..  Oh. 

II.,  p.  m.) 

>  Co  Ihc  conMction  belntn  Utnd  and  Bnln  wn  Prof.  Bdn.  Se»M*  and 
Ii,Utka.  Cb.  II.  i  ilM  JfiMl  omI  B«if.  Ch>j«.  11.  and  III. ;  Dr.  BuUan, 
rjU  Broin  tu  i»k  Orfta  t/  Uiitd,  P»rt  IV.  j  Dr.  Uaodilej',  TA'  Fliyiiolvinf 
i^iliitd,  Ch.  lUfTor  the  mw  that  the  ecat  of  Mind  I*  nMor  than  the  Drain 
ae«  0.  II.  Lewu,  Pk^iait  Bati*  t/  tliml  (rroblom* 
I  fMM),  MptviaUf  Vnb.  IL,  Cb.  IV. ;  Preb,  H 
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btwaan  braia  wtirlty  snd  mind  MliTitjr.  Sense  *r*  dUpoMd  to  emny 
om  tiw  loaalwing  i«iiihni«7  to  for  u  to  Mwrt  Dint  ntch  of  tbn  nldiiMle 
■ioDMopltf  e)«ia«Bt«  ot  Um  giv  aolMtAiKa  ol  tba  bnin  (gin^kiaie  mU) 
uwvti*  to  n  dUUiKt  p«f cbJcal  dcnual  (tenMtion,  lu.X  OUku  OB  tli* 
Matnwjr  look  oa  tbe  bnin  h  klwHj**  Kcting  u  «  whole,  or  it  kaM 
Ihnmgtiout  btrge  UmU,  ia  a  variety  of  wajn.* 
r  /<  QnantltatlTa  BalJttloits  of  PhyBleal  and  Psjrchlc&l  Phenomena- 
r/WVeit  Um  (|u«m1oq  of  the  [>liyHi<»l  Mat  of  coiuk-mui  ]if<>  tiiic  \hku  ilolvr- 
/  BiDol,  other  imporlaiitquRilJoiuurW  TlcM conMin  tli«  quuititotiTa 
nUiIoiu  of  iMrvooR  Ktioa  and  mental  phcniMiwna.  They  havs  been 
invntiiEMcd  of  late  in  the  um  of  the  ibnpl«  oud  coroiwmtiTeljr  aeeee- 
■lUe  pbenoBiflDt  of  Mnnlion  bjr  oxpvriinental  matbods  in  a  (peekl 
toaadiof  phfiiologicat  paTclioIogj-kbuwuu'peycho-phjriia*.  Among 
ibtaa  prablMM  i«  tiial  of  tlie  limit,  thrwhnld,  or  liminftl  inteniritjr,  A 
afit^  degree  ol  (tlmulatJon  u  aeconary  to  a  Mime-iBipreMlan  :  this  is 
kaowa  •«  tlir  liminnl  inteiwiljr.  It  may  be  fuun(l,furtlief,tbataoc«alu 
ami  of  aervou*  tuitatian  or  ucitacion  io  the  brain  ii  ncccHnrjr  toa  taen- 
Ul  pbHUiBiebon.  AAgda,  ueatal  pbenoouoa  afq>ear  lo  inipljr  a  eotaia 
diualliHi  of  tbe  nntral  narroo*  |irace)«  ooneoraiKt ;  and  lUia  dntatloa  la 
fa  lotne  awat  tutcei'tiHe  of  exMi  aieaiitireiimiL  It  i>  jiroliable  that 
there  am  many  <bnni^a  Jn  tbe  brain  wliicb  are  too  m{tid  to  ptodnoe  nnj 
pjrehiad  chants  Snch  elmnjiM  havit  bcca  dncribeil  onder  the  tuune 
'ttaconaeinti*  cvrvbratiuo'.  Pinaltyitbit  tine  afiniiulrj  deal*  with  v«ri«> 
tiuB*  in  tbe  qnontilj  of  ncrvoo*  action  and  of  mdnlal  [)]i«nnin«na,aad  the 
rvletiea  of  the  oa*  lo  th*  other.  Them  tnrmtigalions  oirrltd  out  in  ibe 
region  of  ttnntioo  liave,  a*  we  elialt  ee«  by  mid  bj,  led  to  tbe  tnoet 
iminttant  nttilt  of  ptj-cbo-pbjcjtal  taanrdi,  what  u  known  u  Feclmcr^ 
Urn, 

Psjehical  Effects  of  vatjiag  oonditton  of  Kerre  Organ.  Aan- 
Ihw  RTnop  of  ini|iiirii.'»  rloKlf  oonniWt«d  with  psjuii'vpliyiiical  iuvia< 
llgatlona  bu  to  do  with  the  parrhiral  conconiituiiU  uf  cliMi;-n  in  the 
naitltiaa  of  on  orgaa,  whether  induced  bj  geuenl  deiireoHoa  or  exaJta- 

I  Ae  attempt  to  lowUie  tbe  Mvonl  bretn  niitftloai  hat  bteo  eetrWI  ea 
bylha  kU  of  Mnpmif  re  uiatoay— obterting  Oie  ililTtRnoMef  beain-etnietiiM 
we>fatln|l  with  dWennoMaf  m«ntal  benlty  isTOMe  ud  ipMuaof  auimala; 
by  palholejitM]  obMeration— noting  tbe  elTMt*  of  jMdoni  ia  dilBrmit  part*  ot 
the  bnin  t  anil  by  Kperintatal  letMrch  aptdaltjr  aimed  it  *Iari<lating  tba 
pdat — ehiitrie  tUmalatiMi  of  definite  reR^ona  of  the  bcain,  Ite.  Oa  tbe  qnoa- 
Ilea  of  \ocalidnx  tbe  nmcUoai  of  Uio  brdn,  tet  Dr.  Fvrrler,  TSt  i^ndiMu  a/ 
tilt  gm<m;  </.  Prof.  Ooon  ftobertun,  Mimtl,  Vol.  VII.,  ItSt,  p.StS.  On 
the  tbiwiy  of  •rfonita  otll -activity,  •••  Prof.  Itatci,  J/>nrf  muf  Bidg,  Chap. 
IIL.  *1m  Chip  v.,  p.  lOS  Mf.  ;  and  Q,  71.  Uirci,  ny$ieal  IKuit  t/  Mind, 
I'toh  n.,  rh.  Til.  Tha  Oernion  noibr  will  do  vdll  in  clilltlnn  to  raimMlt 
rrof.  Wandt,  PhftMifSKit  PtfAeiv^,  2nd  Ed..  L,  1«  Al»d>mlt,  if  Cap. 
■  •- 
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lien  of  iba  Derrnm  eii«Tj(j,  or  bj  *mRo  IneaJ  tJidtirhojiM  'duinj^  In 
bloocl-inpplf,  temporary  fnl!i;iie.  te.).  Th«  way  in  wliich  IhevlTMt  ofn 
liglil-ttitnnlu*  variM  ftcconlinK  to  the  comlition  of  the  liraal  o«sui 
fomu  an  liiiportoiiC  mutter  of  ttiulf.  > 

The  determination  of  the  way  in  which  the  condi- 
tion of  an  organ  thus  mntliBcs  the  mental  phenomenon 
connected  with  it  is  perhaps  that  department  of  phy- 
siological inquiry  which  has  the  greatest  practical 
utility.  It  is  all-important  to  the  teacher  to  know 
how  the  varying  state  of  the  brain  afifccta  mental 
efficiency.  Now  owing  to  the  present  imperfect  stat* 
of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  particular  portions  of 
the  brain  concerned  in  particular  modca  of  mental 
activity,  wc  arc  not  able  to  determine  the  relation 
between  the  two  with  scientific  precision.  At  the 
same  time  wc  have  ccrtflin  generalisations  respecting 
thfl  variations  of  mental  activity  that  accompany 
variations  in  the  condition  of  the  brain  as  a  whole, 
which  it  may  be  useful  to  indicat«  here. 

Brain  EfTiciency  and  Mind  Efficiency.  It  is  abund- 
antly proved  alike  by  everyday  observation  and  by 
scienti6c  experiment  that  the  amoimt  of  mental  ac- 
tivity possible  at  any  time  is  limited'  by  the  quantity 
of  disposable  energy  in  the  brain.  The  more  vigorous 
the  brain  at  any  time,  the  greater  the  amount  of 
mcntjil  expenditure  possible.  This  applies  not  merely 
to  intellectual  work,  but  also  to  feeling  and  action. 
A  healthy  and  vigorous  brain  is  the  condition  of 
numerous  and  vivid  feelings,  and  of  energetic  actions. 


*8omq  Hptrrtaof  this  lelalioit  ara  dolt  vith.  »IoQKirith  tlin  whet*  qoa^ 
tiM  of  lh»  oo«ttUltoa  of  [ilijtlMl  and  piydiical  chaoga^  faj  IL  Spmcar, 
PHntiftu  «r  A»<Mgpr,  ToL  L.  PL  L,  ChaiL  VL  {jiSMffl^Mtnt. 
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On  what  Efficiency  of  Brain  Centres  depends.  Tho 
Slate  of  till!  brain,  its  de;;ree  of  reiKlinras  for  work, 
floctuates  with  tlie  degree  of  disposable  energy  of 
the  nervous  system  as  a  wiiote.  This  is  affected  by 
rcgulur  or  periodic  causes,  the  rhangca  incident  to  the 
natural  alternating  rhythm  of  waking  and  sleeping. 
It  U  also  affected  by  irregular  circumstances,  such  us 
changes  of  bodily  health,  and  the  exliaustioii  due  to 
great  montal  agitation. 

In  the  second  phice,  the  condition  of  the  brain,  like 
that  of  all  other  organs,  is  affcetcd  by  the  extent 
to  which  the  particular  structures  have  recently  been 
oxercised.  Aifcer  long  and  severe  brain-work  of  any 
kind,  the  organ  becomes  fatigued  atid  incapable  of 
further  work.  On  the  other  hand,  a  prolonged  rest, 
aa  during  a  summer  holiday,  leaves  the  orgau  with 
the  maximum  degree  of  dispoeable  energy. 

So  far  as  we  (u«  sure  of  the  existence  of  special 
centres  we  may  Apply  the  sjime  considerations  to 
these.  The  condition  of  any  given  centre,  say  that 
of  vision,  will  vary  according  to  the  amount  of  work 
recently  done.  One  part  of  the  brain  may  in  this  way 
be  much  more  vigorous  than  another,  At  tho  same 
time  it  ts  to  be  remcmberud  tiiat  the  several  parts  of 
the  brain  stand  in  the  closest  organic  connection  one 
with  anotlier,  and  tliat  great  exhaustion  of  any  one 
part  will  affect  the  degree  of  efficiency  of  the  other 
ports.  It  follows,  too,  that  since  (as  we  shall  see 
more  fully  by  and  by)  all  kinds  of  mentjil  work  in- 
volve attention,  the  centres  especially  concerned  in 
this  activity  will  become  fatigued  in  every  case  as  tho 
direct  consequence  of  mental  strain  or  effort. 
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Need  of  Brain  Rest.  It  follows  from  these  truths 
that  in  order  to  maintain  hrain  efficiency  we  must 
supply  the  necessary  conditions  of  repose  and  alter- 
nation of  activity.  After  a  certain  amount  of  work 
the  brain  should  be  allowed  to  repose  as  a  whole. 
An  approximate  condition  of  repose  is  reached  by 
play,  which  by  calling  forth  the  musclea  into  easy  and 
familiar  modes  of  activity  relieves  the  higher  centrea 
of  attention  and  thought. 

Within  these  limits  of  extreme  and  general  &tigue 
of  the  brain,  efficiency  can  only  be  secured  by  varying 
the  kind  of  work  so  aa  not  to  tax  any  one  region  of 
the  brain  overmuch.  A  change  from  manual  to  vocal 
exercise  in  the  Kinder-garten  may  be  taken  as  an 
illustration  of  this  rule. 

Relation  of  Psychology  to  other  Sciences.  Psycho- 
logy is  a  positive  science  dealing  with  a  certain  class 
of  phenomena,  and  to  this  extent  is  on  a  level, 
or  co-ordinate,  with  the  special  physical  sciences,  as 
chemistry,  botany,  and  so  on.  Not  only  so,  owing  to 
the  connection  between  nervous  and  mental  processes, 
psychology  enters,  as  we  have  seen,  into  a  peculiar 
relation  with  physiology.  On  the  other  hand,  psy- 
chology is  above,  aud  complementary  to,  the  special 
sciences.  For  in  considering  mind,  it  views  knowing 
as  a  mental  phenomenon,  as  an  operation  or  process 
in  our  mental  life.  Thus  all  knowing,  whether  of 
chemistry,  botany,  or  physiology,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  activity  of  some  mind  or  knowing  subject,  is  a 
part  of  the  subject-matter  of  psychology.  In  other 
words,  mental  science  considers  what  goes  on  in  the 
mind  when  we  know.     On  the  other  hand,  it  does 
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not  enquire  into  tlie  truth  or  falsity  of  this  know- 
ing. U  Bimply  rio«"8  the  process  of  knouing  on 
its  Guhjectivc  bHIq,  aud  leaves  the  considfratioa  of 
knowledge  on  its  objective  &i<lu,  m  true  or  valid,  to 
Philosophy  or  Theory  of  Knowledge  which  includes 
Logic 

Psychology  and  Practical  Science.  Psychology  is  f 
a  theoretic,  as  distinguished  from  a  pntcticul  scicucc^^ 
A  theoretic  science  concents  it«clf  ahout  things  as 
they  are,  how  they  hnppen  or  come  to  pass,  A 
practical  science  concerns  Itself  with  things  as  they 
oagbt  to  be,  or  B8  we  wi»li  them  to  be.  Practical 
science,  though  thus  contnistcd  with  theoretic,  is 
really  very  closoly  connected  with  it  lu  oi-der  to 
gain  our  cud,  we  must  have  a  certain  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  the  agencies  wo  employ.  Thus  a  sculptor 
most  know  something  about  the  projiertics  of  clay 
and  niorlile,  a  physician  eomething  shout  the  functions 
of  the  body,  and  so  on. 

y  Viewed  in  this  way,  psychology  forms  the  basis  of  a 
Duraljer  of  practical  sciences.  All  the  practical  sciences, 
iuileod,  which  aim  at  guiding  or  inHucncing  our 
thoughts,  feolings,  or  actions,  have  their  footing  in 
psychology.  Thus  the  principles  of  oratory,  of  legis- 
lation, and  so  on,  are  baaed  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
properties  nud  laws  of  the  human  mind.  ITjese  rela- 
tions may  be  roughly  set  forth  as  follows : — 

(A.)  Psychology  as  a  whole  sopplies  the  basis  of 
Kducation,  or  the  Practical  Science  which 
■  aims  at  cultivating  the  mind  on  the  side  of 

F  Knowing,  Feeling,  and  Willing  alike.  J 
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(B.)  In  its  Special  brandies,  psychology  supplies  & 
basis  to  the  following  practical  sciences : — 

Paychology  of  Knomng — Logic,  or  the  regulation  of 
reasoning  processes ;  together  with  the  allied 
arts,  rhetoric,  or  the  art  of  peisuasion,  and 
that  of  forming  opinion.* 

Psychology  of  Feeling — ^Esthetics,  or  the  regulation 
of  feeling  according  to  certain  rules  or  prin> 
ciples,  to  wit,  the  admirable,  or  beautiful. 

Psychology  of  Willing — Ethics,  or  the  detenniaation 
of  the  ends  of  action  and  the  regulation  of 
conduct  by  principles  of  right  and  wrong ;  to- 
gether with  the  allied  arts  of  politics  and 
legislation. 

We  see  at  once  from  thia  rough  scheme  the  p(>cQliarIy  close  con- 
nectioa  between  Psychology  and  Education.  Thia  ia  the  only 
piacticid  science  which  is  engaged  ia  guiding  or  controlling  tho 
irhole  of  mind.  The  educator  of  the  young  may  be  said  to  unite 
in  hiiDxelf  the  functions  of  logician,  art  critic,  moralist  and  l^ia- 
latoT,  He  has  to  direct  thought,  to  cultivate  feeling,  and  to  control 
action. 

We  may  still  further  see  the  oloaencas  of  this  connection  by 
glancing  at  the  dependence  of  Education  on  other  sciences.  As  a 
practical  science  \vhich  aims  at  an  end.  Education  must  lean  on 
Ethics,  which  seeks  to  determine  the  true  ends  of  all  action,  the 
iiltimnte  naluro  of  what  we  caU  good  and  deeimble.  But  this 
implies  a  limited  connection  only.  When  once  the  end  is  settled. 
Education  oaks  no  more  aid  from  Ethics,  Again,  aa  a  practical 
acience  greatly  concerned  with  the  training  of  the  thinking  or 
reasoning  powers,  Eitucation  derives  considerable  aid  from  Logic. 
This  study  by  supplying  rales  for  clear  thinking  and  sound  rea- 

>  That  ia  Ml  &r  u  tbe  procew  is  a  «trictly  int«11«ctaal  on«.  So  far,  how* 
•ver,  u  it  involvea  appsali  to  feeling  it  folia  uadar  tbe  nazt  head. 
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■oninf^  and  by  pointing  ont  (to  same  extent)  the  best  methods  of 
ezponndiag  knowledge,  is  a  matter  of  great  practical  value  to  the 
teacher.  The  relation  of  Education  to  Paychnlogy  is,  howeyer,  a 
cloaar  and  a  more  pervading  relation.  Being  a  theoretic  as  distin- 
guished from  a  practical  science,  it  does  not,  it  is  tme,  give  rules 
tot  regulating  mind.  But  it  givea  us  an  acoonnt  of  mind  as  a 
whole,  the  way  in  which  it  operates,  the  laws  of  succession  and 
dependence  which  gOTam  mental  pbL-nj^Ujna,  and  lastly  a  theory 
of  mental  growth  or  development  And  siuce  Education  in  all  its 
blanches  is  engaged  in  producing  some  mental  result  {e.(;.,  accurate 
knowledge,  good  feeling),  it  needs  eontinoally  to  revert  to  pey- 
chology,* 

APPENDIX. 

For  a  faUtr  iCMtmt  of  tha  Kopa  and  msthod  of  ptychology,  we  Sir  W, 
Hamilton,  Lteluraan  JfeUphi/tia,  Vol.  I.,  L«cta.  VIIL,  IX.  ;  H.  Spencer, 
PHiKiplti  0/  Piyehalogy,  Vol.  I.,  Ft  I.,  Chip.  VII.  j  Q,  H,  Lewei,  Study  of 
Piiliekoiogi/  <PnibI«in>  ol  Lifi  and  Mind,  Srd  Scries,  Prob.  I.),  capecUUy  Cliai>- 
ten  IT.,  v.,  VI.,  and  VIII.  The  Oemtn  reader  nill  do  well  t«  consult 
Waiti,  LekrbwA  der  nyehologir  (Einleitnng) ;  VoUmann,  LehrbiuA  dir  Fsy- 
dkoJqsrif  (Eialeitaag) ;  and  sspecially  Brantano,  HydiologU,  V  Buck.  Some 
raluable  remarks  on  this  luhject  ara  to  be  found  in  an  article  by  Q.  Croom 
Boberttt>n,  PiyeholBgy  and  PkiloiopKy,  in  Mind,  Jan.,  1S83 ;  and  in  an  article 
by  Janes  WkoI,  Flychohgical  Prineipkt,  in  Mind,  April,  IBSS.  On  the 
tUatioD  of  Education  to  Faychology,  see  J.  S.  Hill,  Logk,  Book  VL,  Chap, 
v.,  Etliolo^  ;  Prof.  Bain,  JSdiuaiion  at  a  Sciemx,  Chop.  I.  ;  Th.  Wait*,  AUge- 
siWm  PSdagogik  (Einloltang,  )  I.}.  Some  good  suggestions  on  the  method  of 
a  Kience  of  education  may  be  found  In  J.  S.  Mill's  Logic,  Book  Tl.,  Chap. 
17. 

>  I  have  not  touched  on  physical  education  hers.  This  plainly  rests  on 
physiologyi  just  ss  natal  education  rapoasa  on  psychology. 


CHAPTER  II, 

MENTAL  OPERATIONS  AND  THEIR  OONDITIONR 

Mental  Phenomena  and  Operations.  Mental  Science 
consistB,  as  we  have  seen,  of  a  body  of  statementa, 
truths,  or  laws  with  respect  to  mental  phenomena. 
The  aim  of  the  Science  ia  to  establish  as  many  general 
statements  or  propositions  about  mind  m  possible. 
In  order  to  this  we  have  first  to  ascertain  what  our 
phenomena  are,  and  to  arrange  them  in  general  groups 
or  classes,  based  on  fundamental  points  of  likeness. 

Mental  phenomena  are  known  by  diflerent  names. 
They  are  commonly  called  states  of  mind,  or  states  of 
consciousness.  Again,  since  they  are  phenomena  in 
time,  having  a  certain  duration  and  a  succession  ot 
parta,  they  are  just  as  often  spoken  of  as  mental  pro- 
cesses or  operations.  It  is  to  be  added,  however,  that 
we  sometimes  distinguish  between  a  mental  process 
or  operation  and  its'  result  or  product.  Thus,  as  we 
shall  see,  we  distinguish  between  a  process  of  percep- 
tion, and  its  result,  a  percept^ 

■  The  importance  of  the  diatinction  betweea  procen  tad  result  will  appear 
wbea  ne  come  to  speak  of  the  conditions  oE  mental  phenomena.  The  term 
operation,  m  employed  in  the  older  psychology,  ia  the  correlative  of  the 
term  ^ulty,  or  power,  to  b«  ipokBD  ol  presently.  (See  Sir  W,  Hamilton, 
LtdtiTti  an  Stdaphyrict,  I.,  Lect.  X.,  p.  ITS.)  The  difficulty  ol  describing 
all  mental  phenomena  by  one  vord  has  given  riv  to  the  invention  of  now 
namei,  aa  'mentatioii'  and  'paychoua'. 
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Analysis  of  Mental  Operations.  At  any  one  moment 
our  niiinl  iircMnts  a  complex  miiM  of  mcntol  pheno- 
mena or  an  intricate  chain  of  montnl  operations.  For 
example,  when  a  person  is  sitting  under  a  tree  on  a 
saramcr  dny,  his  mind  is  ro<;eiving  numerous  impre*- 
noos  of  sight,  sound,  touch,  kc,  which  affect  him 
agreeably  or  othcrnHse ;  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  it 
U  carrying  on  a  train  of  imagery,  recalling  a  ecqaence 
of  past  event«,  or  fancying  some  bright  future.  At 
any  one  moment  thd  mind  'a  a  sort  of  taugte  of  psy- 
chical states  or  threads  uf  psychical  procveses.  It  is 
the  ba.siuef)a  of  the  psychologist  to  uuraTcl  thia  tangle 
and  to  tiikc  apart  the  threads.  This  is  called  analysis 
(splitting  up,  taking  upart).'  By  so  doing  he  resolves 
a  complex  mentjil  state  into  its  simple  elements,  a 
compltsx  operation  into  its  constituent  parta.  Thus 
in  the  case  8uppi>scd  the  introspective  observer  might 
diatingui»h  between  the  pleasurable  seosationa  of  light, 
sound.  &C.,  and  the  train  of  iranges  passing  through 
his  mind* 

Classification  ot  Mental  Operations.  In  thus  break- 
ing up  or  aimlystug  a  complex  mental  state,  the  ob- 
server is  at  the  same  time  classing  its  parta  with  those 


■  On  tlia  Minn  ot  pfjreholtiglia)  ADklysb,  m*  Sto  W.  UaniDbiii,  ItcTurm 
im  JltHjAjfiit*.  Vol.  II.,  ImL  XXI.,  pp.  31.  21. 

•  Tlilt  oMljaii  uaplM  «  nubUl  innila)  Mpvalioa~Ti£ ,  U»t  tt  (Oniitvnt 
Mcant«mpon»MU»riemeiit%*sdoftu«Muin«lomi>iitai  in  ardor  thnt  ihen 
■IioqU  Ib  any  tUiChklMl  Miration  thni*  moit  ba  Mmc  dilTiirttiM  t'^tiivpD  tho 
puU.  Uut  w«  >»  ant  •tmjra  able  t«  ■oalrw  *  com|>1pi  meatai  alitii  liit«  iCa 
futL  I'ljrclikal  dcnanti  *e«DMima*  maloNV  in  mn  liiilbliugiialiabb  hibm, 
TM*  b  wtn  hi  (ho  «Me  d  apiMrantl;  (tmpU  MottUoD^  (>Im  idj  work  on 
Jll,uimt.  pji,  SJ.  118;  tf.  SkhmIi'm  aad  hUttCm,  Clwpi  III,,  p.  S7,  fee.) 
Tkit  UnporiJ  ilivUiaii  of  pqreliical  pioi.-uua  iubt  tuooBMdvn  pvls  it  limltol 
br  Uu  Cict  (bat  ft  Mitaln  minlniuu  dunlioii  U  n«cain(y  tor  •  ^lUoct 
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of  other  complex  states.  Thns  in  distinguishing  cer- 
tain sensations  &oni  images  he  is  referring  to  a  daas, 
sensations,  and  a  cla^,  images.  In  other  words,  he 
is  making  the  beginning  of  a  classification  of  mental 
operations. 

Common  popular  thought  has  long  since  drawn 
certain  distinctions  among  mental  phenomena.  Thns 
in  our  everyday  language  we  deaeribe  particular  sorts 
of  mental  operations  as  perceptions,  judgments,  and 
so  on.  All  science  is  nothing  but  common  knowledge 
made  more  precise  and  systematic.  Hence  mental 
science  naturally  sets  out  with  the  rough  classifications 
adopted  by  popular  psychology. 

If  we  examine  these  everyday  distinctions  we  find 
that  there  are  three  fairly  clear  divisions  which  do 
not  seem  to  have  anything  in  common  beyond  being 
classes  of  mental  phenomena.  Thus  we  ordinarily 
describe  such  facts  as  perceiving,  remembering,  and 
reasoning  as  intellectual  operations.  So  again  we 
bring  sorrow,  joy,  love,  anger,  and  so  on,  under  the 
general  description  ni  feeling  or  emotion.  And  finally, 
we  gather  up  operations  like  purposing,  deliberating, 
doing  things,  under  the  head  of  will.  We  broadly 
mark  off  these  three  sides  of  mind,  and  talk  of  men 
as  exhibiting  now  one  and  now  another  aspect. 

Feeling,  Knowing,  and  Willing.  Mental  Science 
adopts  this  threefold  division.  (1)  Under  Feeling  we 
include  all  pleasurable  and  painful  conditions  of  mind. 
These  may  be  very  simple  feelings,  such  as  the  so- 
called  bodily  distress  of  hunger,  or  the  pleasure  of  the 
palate.  Or  they  may  be  of  a  more  complex  nature, 
such  as  love,  or  remorse      (2)  Knomvg,  again,  in- 
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dudes  all  operationa  which  are  <lirectly  involved  in 
kuowing,  as,  for  exumplc,  observing  wbnt  is  prest^nt 
to  the  eenscs,  recnlling  the  past,  and  reasoning. 
(3)  Finally,  Wiiling  or  Acting  covers  all  active 
nwDtal  operutions,  all  our  doings,  such  as  walking, 
tpenklug,  attcmling  to  things,  together  vith  cfforU 
to  do  thinga,  active  impuhun  and  resolutions.  The 
perfect  type  of  action  is  doing  something  for  an 
end  or  purpose.  Thia  ia  whiit  we  orilinarily  mean 
hy  doing  a  thing  with  will,  or  voluntary  action. 
The  term  WilUnff  may  be  conveniently  extended  bo 
ns  to  cover  all  the  phenomena  of  the  third  head. 
When,  however,  we  so  employ  it  wo  must  be  careful 
to  understand  that  we  are  including  not  only  volun- 
tary actions  and  volitions,  in  the  full  sense  of  these 
words,  but  also  other  and  simpler  modes  of  action, 
inch  OS  random  or  purposeless  movements. 

Opposition  between  Knowing,  Feeling,  and  Willing. 
Tin-se  thi-ec  kinds  of  ment-al  state  are,  ns  we  have 
wen,  in  general  Jt-arly  marked  off  om  from  another. 
A  child  in  a  state  of  strong  emotional  excitement 
eoatrasts  with  a  cliild  calmly  thinking  about  some- 
thing, or  another  child  exerting  his  active  powers  in 
doing  something.  If  we  take  anyone  of  these  aspects 
of  mind  in  a  well-marked  funn,  we  see  that  it  is 
qiposcd  to  the  other  attpeets.  Thus  sti-ong  fct-ling  is 
opposed  to  and  precludes  at  the  time  calm  thinking 
(nrcoUecling,  reasoning),  as  well  as  regulated  action 
(will).  Similarly  thi  intellectual  state  of  remembering 
or  reiuwutng  is  opposed  U  feeling  and  to  dmng.  The 
mind  cannot  exhibit  each  kind  of  phenomenon  in  a 
marked  degree  at  the  same  time. 
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This  Opposition  may  be  seen  in  another  way.  If 
we  compare  not  different  states  of  the  same  mind,  but 
different  minds  as  a  whole,  we  often  find  now  one  kind 
of  mental  state  or  operation,  now  another  in  the  as- 
cendant. Minds  marked  by  much  feeling  (sensitive, 
emotional  natures)  commonly  manifest  less  of  the 
intellectual  and  volitional  aspects  or  properties,  ^mi- 
larly,  minds  of  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  capability 
(inquiring  or  inquisitive  minds),  or  of  much  active 
endowment  (active  minds)  are  as  a  rule  relatively 
weak  in  the  other  kinds  of  endowment. 

Connection  between  Knowing,  Feeling,  and  Willing. 
Yet  while  knowing,  feeling,  and  willing  are  thus 
broadly  marked  off  from,  and  even  opposed  to,  one 
another,  they  are  in  a  way  closely  connected.  A 
mind  is  not  a  material  object  which  can  be  separated 
into  distinct  parts,  but  an  organic  unity  made  up  of 
parts  standing  in  the  closest  relation  of  interdepend- 
ence. Or  to  put  it  another  way,  feeling,  knowing, 
and  willing  are  properties  of  mind,  and  cannot  exist 
in  perfect  isolation  from  one  another  any  more  than 
the  colour,  form,  and  so  on,  of  a  plant.  If  we  closely 
examine  any  case  of  feeling  we  find  some  intellectual 
and  volitional  accompaniments.  Thus  when  we  ex- 
perience a  bodily  pain  (feeling),  we  instantly  localise 
the  pain  or  recognise  its  seat  (knowledge),  and  endea- 
vour to  alleviate  it  (volition).  Most  of  our  feelings, 
as  we  shall  see,  are  wrapped  up  with  or  embodied  in 
intellectual  states  (perceiving,  remembering,  Ac). 
Again,  intellectual  operations,  observing,  thinking, 
&C.,  are  commonly  accompanied  by  some  shade  of 
agreeable  or  disagreeable   feeling,  and  they  always 
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involve  voluntary  activity  in  tLe  slmpe  of  attention 
or  concentration  of  mind,  ririnlly,  willing  depends 
on  feeling  for  its  motives  or  impelling  forces,  and  on 
knowledge  for  its  illumination  or  guidance.* 

Owing  to  this  close  connection  between  knowing, 
feeling,  and  willing,  wo  find  that  a  mind  characterised 
by  the  predominance  of  any  one  of  the  three  phases 
is  commonly  distinguished  further  by  certain  features 
belonging  to  the  other  two  pltases  which  are  specially 
rolat«d  to  the  first.  Thus  a  person  of  a  highly  intel- 
lectual cast  of  mind  will  usually  exhibit  certain  feelings, 
as  the  sentiment  of  coniustency  and  truth,  in  marked 
mtcnsity,  and  at  the  same  time  show  a  mcji«ure  of 
strength  of  will  under  tlie  form  of  determiued  con- 

tration.  Again  men  and  women  cn<lowcd  with 
copious  and  vivid  feelings  ore  as  a  rule  distinguished 
by  a  special  mode  of  intellectual  capability,  namely 
a  rapid  imaginative  insight  into  things.  And  lastly 
those  who  are  characterised  by  great  strength  of  will 
are  commonly  endowed  .»  well  with  powerful  emo- 
tional impulses  (<luly  controlleil)  and  by  intelligcuco 
of  a  useful  and  practical  kind. 

The  relation  of  Feeling,  Knowing,  and  Willing  odu 
to  anothor  is  roughly  indicatc<l  in  the  common  dis- 
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*  It  liM  tiMD  lalJ  tkit  orny  mental  ■!*[*  !•  comiwandod  of  UtrM  «I«niM)U 
brton^  UMaBrljr,  a  tmUog,  W)  inltllpctual  jvoc«M,  Miil  ■  motor  iingiubn. 
0.  U.  Lt«a>,  rrMan*  qf  Lift  and  Ui»4.  TmX.  Serin,  p.  1411,  ami  Tliifd 
8«riM  (Vol.  I!.),  p.  MO.  Otiwn.  aa  Mr.  Jmhm  War>l,  put  it  ll>l*  «ii}'  i  Tli« 
riai|il«n  nimlil  p^MeinMiaa  IncluiJa  an  In^ceation  or  other  object  of  attcn- 
tjan  (isMItclual  elnneiit),an  allfotlmil  A'tUiig{|>lMauf«  ar|<alii),  anJa  mod* 
d  iodoo  in  tliF  ahapa  of  altentlon.  Ths  dIdm  caniiDclUin  faelwMn  liBOwin^, 
Minify  tail  wiilJBg,  kn.,  i*  Hon  in  tba  leugthjr  ilucniisioD  of  tbo  qutslian  h 
to  wlMt  ptuM  or  nitnd  \m  iIm  moat  funilamcnlal.  Tlio  llttlaitiui  pajclioliv 
^ti  ar*  wont  to  took  on  Ib*  iataUtctua)  pluav  aa  tlia  fumlAuwutal  mio,  and 
lUrin  Mi«g  (t«m  iatdlMlMl  Mtivttj. 
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tinction  between  the  passive  and  active  sides  of 
mind.  On  the  one  hand,  feeling  is  (comparatively) 
passive,  and  bo  is  set  in  contrast  with  willing, 
which  is  active.  Knowing,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
called  passive-active,  because  while  it  depends  for 
its  material  on  passive  receptivity,  it  involves  the 
active  control  of  its  operations  by  means  of  voluntary 
attention.' 

It  follows  that  our  threefold  division  of  mind  is  a 
division  according  to  the  most  prominent  feature  or 
aspect  Though  we  cannot  find  a  pure  state  of  feeling, 
we  find  many  states  of  mind  which  exhibit  the  aspect 
of  fueling,  the  pleasurable  or  painful  colouring,  in  a 
more  marked  degree  than  the  other  two  aapecta. 
Similarly  in  the  case  of  states  of  knowing  and 
willing.  By  this  means  we  are  able  roughly  to 
classify  all  mental  states  by  attending  to  their 
more  prominent  or  strongly  marked  aspect.  It 
rarely  happens  that  two  aspects  are  so  nearly  equal 
in  their  prominence  as  to  occasion  any  difficulty 
in  referring  a  mental  state  to  one  of  these  three 
I'iasses. 

Species  of  Knowing,  Feeling,  and  Willing :  Mental 
Faculties.  ^Popular  psychology  recognises  certain 
divisions  or  species  of  knowing,  feeling,  and  willing 
under  the  head  of  faculties,  capabilities,  powers,  and 
so  on.  More  particularly  we  speak  of  Intellectual 
Faculties,  such  as  Perception  and  Imagination  ;  £mo- 

>  Tntellert  ii  iIbo  odled  tetirt  b7  Ktnt  and  olheis,  la  the  mdm  that  It 
{nvoWei  >  principle  of  sTiithstic  combjn&tioii.  TLis  is  lappiMed  to  b«  k 
ipoDtaQBoai  CTeativB  energy  of  tha  initicL  But  this  qnutian  gmt  beTond 
flmpirical  pijcliolo^  and  touuhw  the  nUnn  of  the  luulligvat  nil^act,  whioh 
b  a  quMtion  of  philosophy. 
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tiooal  Capacities,  as  Love,  Anger ;  and  Active  Powers, 
such  as  Movement.  Choice,  SL-IT-control.* 

These  distinctions  are  valid  so  far  aa  they  go.  The 
psychologist  nllow'S  tbiit  perceiving  and  remembering 
iliffur  in  certain  inaportant  respecta.  The  first  opera- 
tion contains  «lementa  {e.g.,  actual  scnBc-impreaaions) 
vrhich  the  second  does  not  contain.  Thus  there  is  a 
real  psychological  distinction  involved.and  the  psycho- 
logist will  find  it  here  as  elsewhere  convenient  to 
mifke  this  popularly  recognised  distini^tion  the  start- 
ing-point in  a  acicntific  treatment  of  the  phenomena 
of  mind.  / 

Analysis  of  Faculties.  In  adapting  these  popular 
diatiuctjons,  however,  the  psychologist  docs  not  imply 
that  the  several  processes  of  pcretiving,  remembering, 
and  so  on,  are  distinct  one  from  the  other  funda- 
mentally, that  is  to  say  with  respect  to  their  elemen- 
tary parts.  While  we  set  out  with  these  well-marked 
divisions  of  faculty,  we  seek  to  discover  by  a  deeper 
psychological  analpis  certain  more  fundamental  or 
primary  distinctions,  and  to  regard  auch  difTerences 
as  those  between  perceiving,  remembering,  and  eo  on, 
m  secondary.  That  is  to  say,  wc  endeavour  to  break 
up  the  several  processes  of  perceiving.  &&,  into  simpler 
or  more  fundamental  operations,  of  which  we  regard 
them  as  so  many  various  modifications  or  modes  of 
combination. 


Hm  liHWaliHi  of  lie  ntttnutc  natui*  of  Uu  M-^illDd  roealUca  inil 
fvatrt  of  Um  Bind  belong*  h>  tsuoul  ftjAnHogj,  or  Ui*t  bnndi  of 

)  For  » ditnuwm  «f  tha  prapvT  UMot  Uiilnnii  'fnrult;,'  'atparitf,'  utd 
'povrr,'  n*  Sir  W.  UanilUa,  ItctHrm  o*  ilttopAyvM*,  Vol  L,  Lk^  X, 
F  in.  *«». 
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philotoplij  w^icb  treata  of  mind  u  cnMBDCO.  fha  liTpotboii  of 
faculties  can,  however,  be  eriticieed  from  the  point  of  view  of  empirical 
peyehulo)::]^  to  bo  far  as  it  succeeds  or  does  not  succeed  in  giving  ft  dear 
account  of  the  phenomena.  Looked  at  in  this  way,  it  moat  be  regarded 
as  productive  of  much  error  in  psychology.  It  has  led  to  the  &1m 
supposition  that  mental  activity,  instead  of  being  one  end  the  sudb 
throughout  its  manifold  phases  is  a  jnitapoaition  of  totally  distinct 
activities  answeriDg  to  a  bundle  of  detached  powen,  somehow  standing 
side  by  side,  and  exerting  no  influence  on  one  another.  Sometimes 
this  absoluto  separation  of  the  parts  of  mind  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
penonify  the  several  faculties  as  though  they  were  distinct  entitle*. 
This  has  been  especially  the  case  with  the  facalty  or  power  of  willing.' 

Fundamental  Intellectual  Operations :  Functions. 
Employing  this  instrument  of  'analysis,'  the  psycho- 
logist seeks  to  reduce  the  Bcveral  sorts  or  Tarictiea  of 
intellectual  operations,  such  as  perception  and  judg- 
ment, to  more  fundamental  processes.  The  essential 
operation  in  all  varieties  of  knon~ing  is  the  detecting 
of  relations  between  things,  The  most  comprehensive 
relations  are  difference  or  unlikeness  and  agreement 
or  likeness.  All  knowing  means  discriminating  one 
impression,  object,  or  idea  from  another  (or  others), 
and  assimilating  it  to  yet  another  (or  others).  T 
perceive  an  object  as  a  rose  only  when  I  see  how  it 
differs  from  other  objects  and  more  especially  other 
varieties  of  flower,  and  at  the  same  time  recognise  its 
likeness  to  other  roses  previously  seen.  And  so  of 
other  forms  of  knowing.  Hence  Discrimination  and 
Assimilation  have  been  called  properties  or  functions 
of  intellect. 

Another  property  of  intellect,  according  to  Prof.  Bain,  is  BetentiTe' 
D9SS.  All  knowleilgecleurly  implies  tlie  capability  of  retaining,  recnllin^ 
or  reproducing  past  impraaaiona.    But  retentiveness  occupies  a  different 

>The  'facalty-hypotbesis'  has  been  ssverrly  dralt  with  by  HsTbartand 
Ui  follawan.     Sea  Wundt,  Fhynologiackt  Piychologu,  Snd  Ed.,  Pt  L,  p^  17. 
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E owing  Iram  tbal  of  di«(riniiD«ti«i>,  &e.    It  b  ratlier  thu 
kiitiwlaft,  of  oomlng  to  know  uul  coDtinuing  to  kitow  tbu 
•  iwrt  or  the  ftciive  knowint;  proem  iUelt    B«aiilM,  aa  vre  «liall  ■«« 
ktet,  it  b  Uie  pfinciiJoKliiuh  nndetlict  thn  Rtvwth  or  dc««lopni«at  of 
inuUact,  aixl  not  ciily  of  Diix,  but  of  nilud  u  ■  wliolo,    Tb«  MUoa 
mnark  appKu  to  the  aif<it>iltiy  or  fuociioii  of  graupjiag  or  DomUiiiBg 
I      abojib  p«vvhira1  lUtM  (ittnMitioiii,  &t.}  into  oonfcmiu]  itntciL     Thw 
I      <q«UUtr  ia,  u  w«  dial)  m«  by  and  bv,  clotvlj  nlaUd  to  tliat  of  r«l«ii- 
Urewaa,  a&il  ia  BliNig  witli  tliU  inrotvcd  iu  tlie  whole  proctaa  of  meiiul 
^^n-elopnenL* 

^^  Grades  of  Intellectual  Operation.  By  thus  asstin* 
I  ing  certain  fundamental  int<^'ll«ctual  fuuctiona  we  are 
able  to  rogitrd  ttio  distinctions  of  perceiving,  ima- 
gitiiiig,  and  so  on,  as  so  many  grades  or  stages  of 
J  ImoniDg.  Thi-y  become  forms  or  modes  of  the  ftinda- 
I  mental  pitwesses  of  various  degrees  of  camplexity. 
1q  this  way  we  obtain  a  scale  of  intellectual  processes. 
Thus,  at  the  lower  end  we  have,  in  what  is  commonly 
called  scnsatioD,  the  discrimination  of  a  setise-impres- 
tion  from  others:  in  perception,  a  marking  off  of  a 
gronp  of  imprcftsious  under  the  form  of  an  ol^t  or 
thing ;  in  thinking,  the  separation  of  a  whole  class  of 
objects.  This  soriid  arrungement  of  intellectual  opera- 
tions prepares  the  way  for  a  theory  of  mental  growth 
or  development. 

Truths  or  Laws  of  Mind.  As  was  observed  just 
now,  the  pMychologist  analyses  and  classiBes  mental 
phenomena  iu  order  to  go  on  to  make  eomprchensivc 
asMriions  a1)out  them.  These  assertions  are  truths  of 
mind.     The  most  important  of  tliem  are  commonly 


*  T<ar  an  aNount  of  \ht  hBdanuntal  hit*] Wtual  pim ra*r»,  mo  Prot  Bain, 

I  owl  InUlUel—MilItit,  pp.  S31'3'i7  :  coiii)arc  II.  Sfienc*r'i  theory  of 

OM  IwtWMB  fcclilijc.'  Prineiflt*  ^  Pturlu-Uy)]/.  Vol.  I..  It  II.,  Chap. 

mA  VoL    II.,   Pt    VI.,    oraduaiBit  etnaptcn,  upociallr   XXVI.    and 

(TIL  i  alao  O,  IT.  Lew«a'e  dUlinctioa  of  fnD«tioii  and  tacuUj,  Sludf  ^ 

t  (rrabkoat  «f  Uf*  and  Hind,  3ri  SarUa,  ProU  I.),  |>.  SI. 
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spoken  of  as  laws  of  mind.  These  truths  or  laws  Bet 
forth  the  relations  between  certain  psychical  pheno- 
mena and  other  phenomena,  psychical  or  physical 
These  relations  are  for  the  most  part  relations  of 
succession  and  dependence.  The  truth  or  law  formu- 
lates the  causal  connection  between  a  phenomenon 
and  its  antecedents  or  accompaniments.  That  is  to 
say,  it  seeks  to  account  for  a  phenomenon  by  enume- 
rating the  conditions  which  arc  necessary  to  its  pro- 
duction. 

Here  again  mental  science  is  supplementing  and 
rendering  precise  the  inductions  reached  by  popular 
thought.  Men  have  for  ages  observed  certain  rela- 
tions of  dependence  between  circumstances  and  char- 
acter, and  one  trait  of  character  or  habit  and  another. 
All  the  well-known  sayings  about  character  and  life 
embody  these  obBervations,  Such  trite  remarks  as 
"experience  is  the  best  teacher,"  "first  impressions 
last  longest,"  contain  the  rough  germ  of  psychological 
truths.  The  psychologist  seeks  to  take  up  these  wise 
sayings  into  his  science,  embodying  them  in  larger 
and  more  accurate  propositions,  that  is  to  say  in  law^ 
Special  and  General  Conditions  and  Laws.  If  we 
consider  the  conditions  of  any  class  of  intellectual 
operations,  we  find  that  some  are  special  and  peculiar 
to  the  class  whilst  others  are  of  a  more  general  char- 
acter. Thus  a  perception  will  be  found  to  have  as  its 
special  conditions  a  present  sense-impression  and  a 
recalled  group  of  past  impressions ;  while  it  will  be 
seen  to  depend  too  on  attention  which  is  a  much 
wider  and  more  general  condition.  The  psychologist 
seeks  to  generalise  to  the  utmost  the  conditions  of 
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mental  phonomcDa.  Among  tlio  very  geoeral  eon- 
ditions  is  cliaoge  of  impreiision  or  contnut  of  mental 
state,  vbicli  aeems  necessary  to  any  kind  of  continued 
mental  activity.  To  set  forth  such  more  general 
conditions  is  to  formulate  tlie  highest  lows  or  first 
principlfs  of  pnycliology. 

Sum  of  Conditions.  In  order  to  explain  any  class 
of  mental  operation,  it  is  needful  to  specify  all  the 
conditions  whether  special  or  general  which  co-operate 
in  brining  it  about.  This  will  compel  us,  in  certain 
coses  at  least,  to  take  note  not  only  of  proximate  or 
imroedifttcty  preceding  (or  accompnuying)  circum- 
stances but  also  of  remote  antecedents.  Thus,  to 
account  for  the  remembrance  of  a  thing  we  must 
specify  not  only  the  presence  at  the  time  of  some- 
thing which  reminds  us  of  that  thing  but  also  tlie 
fact  that  the  reminder  and  that  of  which  it  reminds 
us  have  been  conjoined  or  'associated'  in  our  past 
experience. 

It  is  to  bo  obflcrred  that  in  so  far  as  any  mental 
operation  is  complex,  consisting  of  distinguishable 
parts  and  successive  steps,  we  are  wont  to  view  the 
final  outcome  as  the  proiluet  which  depends  on  the 
several  elementary  operations  or  steps  taken  together 
as  its  contlitions.  Thu8(we  distinguish  between  the 
process  of  perceiving  ana  the  product  or  percept,  the 
pr6oeas  of  abstraction  or  conw^ption  and  the  result  or 
concept  Hence  wc  may  speak  of  explaining  or  ac- 
counting for  such  a  final  product  by  enumerating  all 
the  parta  or  couelituent  elements  of  the  operation. 
To  analyse  an  operation  of  mind  \s  thus  in  a  manner 
to  assign  its  conditions  and  account  for  iU   Thus  we 
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explain  a  percept,  that  is,  the  result  of  the  process  of 
perceptioD,  by  unfolding  the  mecbaniBm  of  the  pro- 
cess, distinguishing  its  stages,  the  reception  of  a  sense- 
impression,  the  recalling  of  a  group  of  conjoined  im- 
pressions, and  so  on.^ 

Attention  as  a  Condition  of  Operations.  Among 
these  constituent  parte  of  an  operation  none  is  more 
important  than  attention.  This,  as  has  been  re- 
marked, is  a  general  condition  of  mental  operations. 
Knowing,  feeling,  and  willing,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
Tivid  and  distinct  phases  of  mental  life,  involve  atten- 
tion. The  dependance  of  the  several  kinds  of  intel- 
lectual operations  on  the  activity  of  the  attention  is 
a  truth  which  will  be  illustrated  in  the  course  of  oar 
exposition.  Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  single  it  out 
for  special  mention.  In  so  far  as  intellectual  pro- 
cesses are  active,  involving  concentration,  they  come 
under  the  laws  of  attention  (interest,  &&). 

Favourable  and  Unfavourable  State  of  Mind. 
Among  the  conditions  which  help  to  determine  a 
mental  result  we  must  not  overlook  the  whole  mental 
circumstances  or  com{)oeite  state  of  the  mind  at  the 
time.  The  effect  of  calmness  of  mind  and  of  emo- 
tional agitation  respectively  on  intellectual  opera- 
tions is  a  matter  of  every  day  obaervatioiu    Otir 


'  It  ii  often  a  BJea  quMtion  vbethcc  (AT  ptrtkolu-  optntJou  A  ii  to  to 
nguded  u  (liadnct  from  anothsr  B,  though  uecnmrj  to  It,  or  ■■  sntariog 
into  thi*  lut  H  ona  of  iti  clamsnti.  For  eiunple.  Is  kttonlioc  •  put  of 
vbit  we  mnn  b;  dbcHioinition,  or  is  It  marelj  nmcthing  wbich  mnrt  b* 
prswDt  in  ordar  tbst  diacrimiDatioii  may  ttkt  place )  Bat  thii  i*  oi  littla 
pnctioal  monsQt  If  wc  adopt  O.  H.  I>bwm*i  rlaw  Uiat  an  bOM  it  ootblog 
bat  ths  iDm  of  ili  conditiotu,  the  difficulty  diiappean  altogathn  (im  hli 
matmmt  of  the  Idea  of  Can**,  Prvtltm*  y  Lift  and  Mind,  Fint  Series  ToL 
IL,  Pnk  v.,  Cbap.  IL.p.  SSBog.). 
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'tnimU  are  prepared  for  a  apccial  mode  of  nctmby  in 
very  difffrcDt  degrees.  After  a  disturbing  ebock  at- 
tcutioD  requires  time  to  recovor  its  ltid:iuce,  and  »o 
intellectual  operations  arc  interfered  witli.' 

Nervous  Conditions.  In  Hpecifying  nil  the  condi- 
tinan  of  a  class  of  mcutiil  oi>erutioo8  wo  must  refer 
Uut  only  to  peychical  but  to  pbysical  circumstances. 
.^Kore  {tarticulnrly  we  need  to  specify  a  vigorous  state 
of  tlie  organs  conocrnod.  This  applies  not  only  to 
intellectual  operations,  as  learning  or  acquiring  know- 
ledge, but  also  to  feelings  and  actions.  A  vigorous 
state  of  the  brain  is  a  condition  of  lively  feeling,  as 
of  energetic  intellectual  activity.  And  as  we  shall 
see,  voluntary  aciion  is  modified  by  tbo  varying  state 
of  the  motor  organs. 

It  •wm  [npoarfble  eren  Ut  tmiga  a  dduutely  ratri«teil  n^im  of  th« 
Mrtoua  iftinm  to  mcIi  ot  tlie  Uimai  (uadaineuUl  pkiua  of  uiimt,  foolin|i, 
ku'xln^  tod  viltinfj,  TIm  octtoiu  •fiUtn  !■  uiulc  up  of  ii«rTM  and 
B«rv«-<«nirta,  Th<  Snt  oondtt  of  (nMnry,  or  tncMryine,  and  motor,  or 
MUeBrTrinK  nervM.  Tbe  eenirva,  aRiia,  roa->itt  of  teixmtj  MUtrtt  which 
nedvB  udutiOB  from  wtthoat  by  wajr  oi  l]i«  inoirrjinfi  Hms,  aad 
mnl(ire«niro  wbkltudU  or  ■iEini)n-at«'  iIieouUDn^iiiK  ii«rws.  Tlicw 
mM>f]r«wl  niotoTMaUMtrr  iotriotely  mnnectMl  one  •iili  nnoiherin 
MMv^-niMor  afignqpUci^  tad  Uioc  air,;rci;Btei  af^iu  form  a  clttcly  oon- 
McUdwr>«ii<a«ii»onr-inoUircaRln»<ifmcrca*inK<]cgrM*o(com[il«tity. 
Fiillowiiii;  thia  doul>l«  divtilon  m  ihould  have  aa  m  cnrTwpoiiding  pay- 
<}ii4o)ci<Nl  diruJoR  Knae-impriiMioM  and  ulcaa  derived  frani  (litiu,  and 
MoVVBieiiU  or  KtiuiM.  But  knowui^  couiatii  in  Uie  deUsetion  of  rela- 
liuna  ainnafc  iin{ir«aiiaiu,  &«.,  and  thia  imjiliM  th«  ocUviiy  of  ortUin 
Inotor  etninL  As*in,  fwlinc  tbuuf;h  don-lj  txwnd  up  with  eNM»- 
'iiu|iK««ioa^aiuI  M  iBVolving  ib«  ocliou  of  avusuty  nnrvu,  JuvolvM  ia 


'  Fur  pracliral  pnipowa  ft  it  ofttn  mlSiidit  to  nnmv  >  (•«  of  lli«  mott 
t>|iOTU<it  TOstliliani  oi  menial  ofrjiiom.  Tbui,  for  cximplv,  ia  ■  ca»  Uk« 
Uatal  'NUHtnKtir«  inuginaiiaa  or  ol  (oDccpCioa  (larmiu^  nutioiu),  it  maj 
«alb^  !•  My  iImi  tlia mala (ondltiaiw ar« (aj iii>t«iiiil« lo ouik  willi  (imtf^), 
fti>  kiilaratOir  uotiT^  a»d  (e)  btvouniblg  eircanutancas  freedom  froai  mental 
fnwKuiwtiod  and  dirtnction. 
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ita  Hipretafon  the  action  of  motor  eeatrea  at  welL  And  thongli  irillnig 
anewen  roughly  to  tbe  action  of  the  motor  nde  of  the  neirona  sjatem, 
it  involves,  in  connection  with  the  elementa  of  feeling  and  knowing 
present,  the  action  of  the  aenaojy  aide  too.  Henoe  only  a  veiy  nmgfa 
phTsiological  nupping  oat  of  the  mental  functions  ia  pnctioableb' 

Individual  DifFerences  of  Mental  Capability.  Mental 
operations  are  not  precisely  similar  in  all  minda.  They 
vary  in  certain  respects,  and  these  Tariations  are  re- 
ferred to  differences  of  mental  power  or  capacity. 
Now  as  we  have  seen,  psychology  as  science  has  to  do 
with  the  general  facts  and  truths  of  mind.  It  takes 
no  account  of  individual  peculiarities.  Nevertheless, 
the  practical  importance  of  estimating  individual  dif- 
ferences has  led  psychologists  to  pay  considerable 
attention  to  this  concrete  branch  of  their  subject.* 

The  particular  problem  to  be  discussed  here  is  the 
possibility  of  estimating  with  an  approach  to  scientific 
precision  the  several  differences  of  mental  capability 
that  we  find  among  individuals. 

How  Minds  Vary.  One  mind  may  differ  from  anu- 
ther  in  respect  of  one  whole  phase  or  side  of  mind. 
Thus  we  speak  of  one  man  or  one  child  as  more 
intellectual  or  more  enquiring  than  another.  Similarly 
one  mind  has  more  emotional  susceptibility,  os  more 
active  impulse  or  will  than  another. 

Again,  we  may  make  our  comparison  more  narrow, 
and  enquire  how  one  mind  differs  from  another  with 
respect  to  a  special  mode  of  intellectual  (or  other) 

'  O.  H,  LowtB  sttemptB  roughlj  to  amiga  the  phyaiologioal  corrcUtivea  rf 
flMliniti  cognition,  and  sctioo.  Sm  Problenu  of  Life  and  Mind,  Ttilrd  SeiJM, 
V<d.  II.,  Prob.  III.,  Chap  II. 

'  The  relation  of  this  branch  (concrete  psychology)  to  abstract  i«yeholog7 
is  veil  brought  oat  by  8.  Bailey,  LtlUn  «•  Vm  J^ilim^y  of  Uu  E>l 
Mind,  2nd  Swiw,  Letter  XVIIL,  ht. 
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opentioiL  Thus  wo  ask  whetlicr  one  mind  has  more 
ducTtmination  or  a  finer  sense  of  difference  tlian  ano- 
ther, or  whether  it  ia  endowed  witli  a  kucncr  sense  of 
likeness.  Or  we  mny  take  some  special  faculty,  and 
enquire  bow  two  minds  differ  in  respect  of  observing, 
imaginative,  or  reasoning  power.  Or,  finally,  we  may 
select  some  particular  mode  of  operation  of  a  faculty, 
and  comporo  two  minds  with  respect  to  their  percep- 
tion of  objects  in  spar.«,  or  of  events  In  time :  their 
memory  for  things  (visible  objects),  for  names,  and 
so  on. 

Measurement  of  Mental  Faculty.  In  order  to  make 
our  comparison  of  one  mind  with  anolhcr  exact,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  measnre  one  agniuat  the  other. 
This  is  only  possible,  in  most  regions  of  mind  at  least, 
in  a  very  rough  way.  Mental  phenomena  are  not 
material  objects  the  size  of  which  can  be  accurately 
estimated  by  juxtapoi^ition.  Yet,  if  rough,  these 
measurements  may  serve  as  nseful  dnt^a  for  practice. 

Quantitative  Aspects  of  Mind.  Mt^ntal  opcmtions 
have  three  quantitative  aspects,  euob  of  which  is  sus- 
ceptible of  measurement  more  or  less  exact.  These 
are  degree,  duration,  and  number. 

(a)  Decree. — By  the  degree  of  a  nientjil  state  or 
phenomenon  is  meant  its  intensity.  Our  sensations 
and  feelings  clearly  vary  in  intensity.  We  can  say 
tluit  one  impression  ia  more  vivid  than  another,  one 
feeling  more  acute  than  another,  and  so  on.  Our 
actions,  too,  differ  in  degree  according  to  the  amount 
of  energy  we  consciously  expend.'    And  our  intel- 

>  AaeiUiw  up*rt  ot  tli*  dtp**  «r  iateauiy  «f  tcliaa  (■  tht  auoaot  of 

iMTOlMd. 
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leetual  operations'  similarly  display  difTetenoes  of 
degree.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  degree  of  distinctneBs 
and  Yividnesa  of  an  impression  or  of  an  idea.  Also 
we  may  speak  of  the  degree  of  activity  (attention) 
involved  in  an  intellectual  operation. 

(b)  Duration. — ^The  duration  of  operations  is  a 
matter  which  lends  itself  peculiarly  well  to  exact 
measurement.  For  time  is  susceptible  of  objccHve 
estimation,  that  is  to  say,  of  measurcmtmt  by  oieans 
of  an  external  standard,  such  as  a  cluck.^  Our  mea- 
surements of  the  intensity  or  degree  of  mental 
states  are  rough.  Thus,  we  con  only  say  that 
one  operation  is  '  easier '  than  another,  or  at  best  that 
it  is  '  much  easier '.  With  respect  to  duration,  how- 
ever, it  is  possible  to  measure  exactly  by  means  of 
external  atrangemeuts.  The  most  important  recent 
measuremeots  of  mental  phenomena  have  been  under 
the  aspect  of  duration.  The  simpler  mental  processes, 
sensation  and  perception,  and  even  more  complex 
processes,  as  sequences  of  ideas,  have  been  subjected 
to  this  mode  of  measurement 

(c)  Number.— hi  order  to  estimate  number  it  k 
enough  that  we  can  distinguish  one  operation' from 
another,  or  one  stage  of  an  operation  trom  another. 
We  measure  mental  processes,  such  as  trains  of 
thought,  under  this  aspect  when  we  compare  tie 
number  of  distinct  steps  involved  in  them.  The 
estimate  of  the  complexity  of  a  mental  state,  for 
example  a  'Sight  of  fancy'  or  a  mingled  emotion, 

'  An  objcetiTB  ntJniate  contnuti  vitli  ■  BnbjsctirB  ntim&ta  wbich  nils  on 
th«  ini|>re>non  or  fwling  of  tha  fndiviiluil  mind,  and  which  U  hi^ilj  ^tAr 
able  and  nncertain. 
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tnkAA  p1ft<N>  hy  rct^koning  the  number  of  elementa  or 
dctoUa  of  which  it  is  mmte  up.* 

Modes  of  Measuring  Faculty.  There  nre  two  well- 
marked  int'thods  of  mt-nsuring  faculty  r  (1)  by  making 
the  extcniul  exataiit  or  tlimuius'  equut  iu  two  (or 
more)  cat)«a,  aiid  coinparing  the  mental  reactions,  or 
(2)  by  inquiring  wh»t  diflli-eDce  iu  ihc  itimuli  is 
required  to  bring  about  equal  mental  reactions  in 
two  caeca.  Although  those  methods  can  only  he 
Applied  with  any  degree  of  exiictnesa  in  the  simpler 
n^on  of  miud,  eeosation,  they  may  bo  employed 
roughly  in  other  regions  as  well. 

/tr»(  Method. — In  this  case  we  must  be  carcfal  to 
make  the  stimulus  equal  as  far  as  po«Kible  in  two 
case*,  and  compare  the  poychir-al  rcsullM.  Thus  wo 
might  test  the  discnraiuatire  sensibility  of  two  persons 
by  presenting  exactly  the  same  amount  of  "objec- 
tive* difference,  e.g.,  between  two  shades  of  colour  or 
two  degrees  of  brightues-s  of  oue  colour.  Here  we  must 
bo  careful  to  make  the  circumKtances  equally  favour- 
able to  discriminatioD  in  oil  respects.  Thus  the 
object  pn-sented  must  be  similarly  placed  Jn  relation 
to  the  ohscrvers.  Also,  the  external  circumstances 
and  the  internal  state  of  mind  must  he  equally  favour- 
able  to  concentmtion  of  the  attention. 

Having  thus  made  the  stimuli  equal,  wo  eompore 

■  When  tha  piti  va  not  ll■•tbl8ultk«U^  ud  thMnron  diaetcta  qanaUtf 
Ml  oaiMbl*  of  Man  mttrntM,  «ti  nay  ttj  roufthlj'  to  MtimaU  imnliunoui 
■tnuitiiy  vnilM  Um  fonnof  axtoHiljr,  uidudiDg  tlw  T«lun»or  'ina«'  of  an 
cmatlMt. 

■  By  ■inulna  U  Mnnt  rttkUj  aa  eitarMl  tfint  (M  mwhaoioal  (manirt) 
•fplM  to  a  aniM-orKaB  <*.f^,  tlio  liand)  wUA  it  b  capahU  of  MclUng  t» 
aini'itj'.  th*  ««rd  ma;  ba  attcodeJ  m  aa  la  ioflaiU  all  axdtaati  of  nwnttl 
■cdTlty. 
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the  reactions  aa  to  quantity.  Thus  the  sense  of  dif- 
ference in  one  case  may  be  more  distinct  and  vivid 
than  in  another.  A  much  better  criterion  is  duration. 
If  one  person  detects  a  difference  sooner  than  another 
under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  he  hag  the 
greater  discrimination  in  that  region  of  impression. 
In  complex  operations  number  may  enter  into  the 
estimation.  Thus  if  the  power  tested  be  that  of 
imagination  or  the  faculty  of  picturing  visible  ob- 
jects, it  may  be  found  that  one  person  is  able  to  form 
fuller  and  more  complete  pictures  than  another  under 
similar  circumstances.' 

Second  Method. — The  second  method  has  certain 
advantages  over  the  first.  In  general  we  can  compare 
quantitatively  two  stimuli  much  better  than  tiieir 
psychical  results.  We  can  make  one  physical  agent 
twice  or  three  times  as  large  as  another,  but  we  can 
never  say  that  one  mental  impression  is  three  times 
as  strong  or  vivid  as  another.  Moreover  it  is  possible, 
in  some  cases  at  least,  to  fix  on  a  definite  quantity  of 
psychical  effect  and  make  this  our  unit  of  comparison. 
This  is  done  by  taking  the  smallest  quantity  of  an 
effect  that  is  perceptible  or  recognisable.  Thus  the 
best  way  to  measure  the  power  of  discrimination  in 
the  region  of  sense-impressions  is  to  find  by  experi- 
ment the  amount  of  objective  difference,  that  is,  the 
amount  of  difference  between  two  agents  or  stimuli 
ie.g.,  weights  laid  on  the  hand,  &c.),  that  will  just 
produce  a  sense  of  difference ;  in  other  words,  be  barely 

'Anothtf  point  to  ba  noted  ii  the  amonnt  of  eflTort  iovolTed  In  the  tno 
CUM.  This,  howBTer,  might  be  due  to  one  of  t»o  canees— foj  inoguality  in 
the  power  of  directing  the  •Ct«n^OD,  (b)  inequality  in  ths  discriouDatire  (a 
rsprsMiitfttire)  power. 
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recognised  as  a  difTeremM,  The  nnaller  this  mioi- 
mam  diflercuco,  tlic  greater  will  be  the  corresponding 
diBcnmiiiiiti%'e  power.  Tliis  oaethod,  as  we  ahull  see, 
has  recotitly  Wu  carried  out  iu  the  region  of  sensa- 
tion with  r«markable  resulta.  We  may  perhaps  extend 
it  in  a  less  exact  form  to  the  nieasureraent  of  other 
and  more  complex  mental  operations.  Thus  wc  might 
roughly  t«st  two  persons'  memories  by  comparing  the 
force  of  suggestion^  or  the  number  of  siiggcfiting  cir- 
cumsbinoes,  Dcccraary  to  a  bore  revival  of  an  impres- 
sion in  any  measure  in  the  two  cases.  The  difficulty 
here  would  of  course  be  to  make  sure  that  all  other 
circumsi-itiiccs  were  the  same,  that  the  two  persons 
bad  had  equal  experience  of  the  impressions  to  be 
recalled,  kc 

Tbt  pTubUiu  of  ntimiUitift  irilh  qaaotiUlive  tccanuy  iiiilividiud 
difffRMM  of  mcnul  cap<ti:ity  is  *till  ia  JU  iufiuicy.  Tbo  atlcnipt  U 
gMfft  iudlviiiiMl  diduKntM  hy  a  ntunatt  to  {vriuiuieDt  bodily  pvuu- 
luuitiM  io  IIm  doclrliM  uf  (ciupvnunetila  haa  been  generally  iji0c.n.Hliic<L 
Tbi  Mini)  miut  bo  Mid  at  tbo  |>lininoIog)c*l  oUvmiX  to  aMiga  diffrrtncr* 
or  Iwliviilii&l  ml&il  to  varisiluiu  In  oerUln  ftciOtlta  locttlited  in  iltDuite 
pcvtiona  ol  tba  bnin.  It  iv«tod  on  >  >liarp  Mi«nitJ(Hi  of  rucHllie*  whicb 
WW  pRjcbolagiMlljr  aaMmad,  Mid  vhi^  iuvol  vod  m  vail  bad  fhpatAoKf. 
A  b^naing  aoconliDx  to  o  Hrlctlj  odetiliBc  aivtiiod  bat  been  mad«  ia 
lb«n|pDa«faeiiHtiiliiy  inconnuction  withfoycho-phyaicnlinquiij.  But 
w  fftr  u  I  kbow,  tlic  lionoiir  of  |>Unning  n  fyiiuiiulic  uioMUKmant  (if 
BNtuLil  v«|Mci(!r  baloRgi  to  Mr.  P.  OuItuQ.  > 


'TIm  ml^wt  «f  Trmpnvnnit  hu  li«n  InaUU  by  L.  Oeorgt,  JMnhuA 
Ar  J^rkal.^.  l«t  TIkII,  M  6,  7  ;  Volkioiini),  I^tbuA  4tr  P^elagit, 
]•  Hiu|r(jit>i>'k  U,  f  al.  Th«  Pbrraolngical  Ily|iothca»  bu  bmi  critkiMil 
BAwtif:  ullKn  bj'  I W.  I<*iti.  On  l/ti  AVurfy  >/  CaraiUr,  (.'li^iu.  il.-VI. ;  abo 
bjr  Vetl>Ki»iiu,  Op  til.  D,  f  ML  Oood  oUrivalloii*  ou  Individual  dlSannna 
of  laUllMtiial  to*ft  art  to  b«  fouud  in  Craf.  Bain's  book,  Mpivially  Cluiw. 
X.,XnL,  XIV,.»iidXV.  :*lMiiiL.aMrK>'*««ik,  KrTbcil,  K17.».  For 
ail  anquBl  •>!  U  t,  (Ul;oa'«  jJmi,  im  vt  atti«U«n  Tht  Aiiiitn^iemriri-:  ItboiMi^rjf 
ui  III"  FatUti^My  r.ttUtT,  JIueli,  1S3S  i  if.  bit  roluiiiu  h^iria  tnia Hit 
AvvI'V.  BMtiun  BuJUn  Qimiiliit,  f.  iV,  aud  MIo«Iuk  mcimi* 
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Bf'Vliigs  of  tongoiag  on  Education.     A   vronl  or  two  tnaj 
sufRce  to  iriilii'xtR  tlia  moM  impiitUiit  bimringn  o(  tliiit  chupU-T  on 
the  art  of  KducaLion.    To  begin  wiili,  tinco  EducuCion  U  tll^uJ,■l^d^ 
with  exeniiamtc  l-h^  fncnlttw  of  tbo  mind — memoT}',  judgmcJit,  tmi 
tfo  on,  it  \i  vvW  for  Iho  Eilticator  to  know  vliot  tUeM  nro,  thkt^ 
in  to  tay,  wliat  miriiUl  pToce(«es  are  eovorpil  by  the  woMb.     A 
caroful  annlym  of  tlia  uiHMntioDS  of  mind  carried  to  a  oortatD 
ia  BeceBsaijr  to  a  ]>crr<-ct  gntap  aod  coinprchcuuiion  of  educational' 
pnatmea.     Fur  exutnple,  a  t«ach«T  cannot  jutDlli^Dtljr  exerciM  a 
ckild'a  powcw  of  observation  (peroeptiuu)  till  bu  grasps  tha  faoB 
tbat  obsenation  iiupltco  discriminaliuti,   the  mailtins  off  of  tb« 
•erenl  pr^culiatitica  of  ouluur,  iluipt^  and  ao  on,  of  au  object  froiu 
those  of  other  objccU. 

It  ia  obvioua,  fuithari  tbat  a  knowledga  of  the  la«ra  of  ntont 
opcrationa,  in  other  voids,  of  their  oondltfona,  ia  a  toattor  of 
gT«atott  practical  utility  to  the  Educator.  Sinoa  hia  aim  ia  to  cat] 
foftll  a  faculty  into  irxurcinc,  that  ia  to  say,  to  bring  about  a  pni 
ticular  mental  tasult,  ho  nccda  to  know  the  laws  accordiuf;  to  whict 
the  ptuticnlar  faculty  operates,  or  the  oiiditions  on  irhicb  the  pa^' 
tioular  rMult  dejieiiJa.  Thus  in  order  to  reudtr  the  menuing  of 
woniB  «loar  and  dt-finilo  to  a  child's  mind  bo  will  do  imll  to  not« 
Iha  eondilionaon  which  clear  notions  or  coDceptB  in  gvncml  dvpend 
BUob  as  familiarity  with  a  wide  variety  of  oon^:rete  exaiiiplea 

Again,  tluiaith  the  art  of  Education  ia  oontiinicd  more  Iroma- 
distely  with  tho  inleltectual  than  with  the  otiicr  operations  o£| 
miud,  it  cannot  nIFoTd  to  be  ignomnt  of  thew.  The  t«ncher 
e3C])«ct«d  to  help  in  moulding  the  taste  and  in  forming  the  moral 
character  of  hia  pupils,  and  here  some  kiiowled^o  of  tli«  fMliugi 
and  the  will  and  the  lawa  which  govern  ttiem  iaof  impurlanco, 
And  even  If  we  look  upon  the  function  of  the  t^'ni'hor  as  having 
to  do  exclusively  with  tlie  exorcising  of  the  intellectual  poweia, 
W«  ^all  still  see  tliat  some  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  feeling 
and  witling  is  necessary  j  for  feeling  and  willing  under  th«  fonn 
of  iuteruit  and  voluntary  application  of  mind  are  ia  •  neaaur 
iavolmd  in  intellectual  work. 

Finally,  in  onler  to  give  due  flexibility  to  hia  system  of  training, 
ud  to  ulspt  it  to  the  numerous  dilTerences  of  capacity  and  tastes 
among  children,  tbo  teacher  should  bo  able  to  compare  iudtridiia 
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miiida  M  axMtif  H  poasible.    Hence  &  knowledge  of  the  meaoa 
which  ue  tt  oai  diepoaal  hete  will  be  of  practical  lua 
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CHAPTER  in. 

MENTAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

Mental  Development  Defined.  In  the  last  cliapter 
we  were  concerned  with  ascertaining  the  nature  and 
conditionB  of  the  several  kinds  of  mental  operation, 
without  any  reference  to  the  time  of  life  at  which 
thej  occur.  But  mental  operations  differ  greatly  in 
different  periods  of  life,  owing  to  what  we  call  the 
growth  or  development  of  capacity.  We  have  now 
to  consider  this  far-reaching  process  of  mental  growth. 
We  shall  seek  to  distinguish  between  the  successive 
stages  of  mental  life  and  point  out  how  these  are 
related  one  to  the  other.  By  so  doing  we  may  hope 
to  account  not  merely  for  the  single  operations  of  a 
faculty,  but  for  the  mature  faculty  itself  viewed  as 
the  result  of  a  process  of  growth.  This  part  of  our 
Bubject  constitutes  the  theory  of  Mental  Development 

Growth  and  Development.  When  apeakinf!  of  the  phjsicftl  or- 
ganism W8  distinguish  between  growth  and  development  The  fonner 
is  mere  increase  of  sice  or  bulk  ;  the  Intter  consists  of  structurd  changeb 
(increase  of  corapleiity),  While  p^owlb  and  development  usually  ran 
on  together,  there  is  no  proper  parallelism  between  them.  Thtu  ia 
abnormal  growth  development  is  hindered.  And  an  organ  u  the  braia 
may  develop  long  after  it  haa  ceased  to  grow.  It  is  possible  to  apply  thif 
uuJogy  to  mind.  We  may  say  that  mind  grows  when  it  increasei  its 
ttock  of  materiali.    It  develops  in  ao  fai  as  its  materials  an  elaborated 
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[at«  btftber  >im1  mora  toaifitx  toma,  Vm  grawlli  of  miivl  wtmlil  ibnt 
be  ititutnted  hy  an  incnaw  h)  Um  bulk  of  mental  rMmtiono,  thai  Is,  tn 
tlw  nntenU  iif  niMUorjr :  devduftment,  bj  tha  nnlcriiig  tif  t1i<-M  cviiUaU 
tnibdrrebUmMifdiffrKnciiud  tikiai««,uul»Da.  But  ibe  analugy 
euBOl  b«  pfMacd  verjr  fuv 


Characteristic!  of  Development.  In  order  to  see 
Low  tUo  later  stages  of  growth  differ  from  the  earlier, 
)H  us  cotnpitre  the  ititcllcctuiil  operations  of  a  dkiq 
with  those  of  a  child,  (a)  We  obscn-e  first  of  all 
'  -that  in  the  former  case  the  operations  arc  more  nume- 
rous and  Tarioaa.  In  the  course  of  a  day  a  mau  goc« 
through  many  more  processes  of  ohscrving,  judging, 
and  rw  on,  than  a  child,  (b)  Secondly,  we  oboerve 
thnt  in  grnprtU  the  operationa  cxhiliit  a  grealer  degree 
of  perft-etion.  Thus  the  observations  of  the  man  are 
more  discriminating  and  accurate,  and  effected  more 
easily  and  rapidly,  fc)  Thinlly,  it  ia  noticeable  thnt 
the  opcmtions  of  the  ndult  are  as  a  whole  more  com- 
plex, consisting  of  longer  and  more  intricate  processes 
ihau  those  of  the  child.  Thus  ho  performs  elaborate 
pioecMcs  of  abstract  thinking  which  have  no  place 
among  childish  opcmtions. 

Development  of  Single  Faculty  and  of  Sum  ot  Facul- 
tie*.  This  aggregate  of  changes  which  constitutes  the 
growth  of  mind  api>earH  to  resolve  itself  into  two 
[lorta.  On  the  one  hand  we  see  thnt  the  several 
fiicultiea  which  operate  in  the  cat*  of  the  child  have 
expanded  and  increased  in  vigour.  On  the  other 
band  we  notice  that  new  faculties,  the  germs  of  which 
are  hanlly  discoverable  in  the  child,  have  aci^uired 
strength.  Wo  sec,  that  ia  to  say,  thnt  wliile  the 
Ciculties  have  each  grown  singly,  thei^e  haa  been  a 
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certain  order  of  unfolding  among  them,  bo  that  some 
have  reached  mature  vigour  before  others. 

Much  the  same  thing  is  observable  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  other  sides  of  mind,  feeling  and  will 
Here  too  we  notice  a  great  increase  in  the  number  and 
complexity  of  the  phenomena.  The  emotions,  resola- 
tions  and  actions  of  a  man  are  both  more  varied  and 
more  composite  in  their  nature  than  those  of  a  child. 
And  further,  we  see  that  the  several  emotional  capaci- 
ties and  active  powers  have  been  strengthened,  while 
there  has  been  a  successive  unfolding  of  higher  and 
higher  capacities  and  powers. 

Growth  of  Separate  Faculties.  We  may  now  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  intellectual  side  of  mind,  and 
view  the  development  of  it  under  each  of  the  two 
aspects  just  distinguished,  the  development  of  the 
several  faculties  singly,  and  that  of  the  sum  of  facul- 
ties. 

The  growth  or  improvement  of  a  faculty  includes 
three  things,  or  may  be  regarded  under  three  as- 
pects. (1)  Old  operations  become  increasingly  easy 
and  rapid,  requiring  less  stimulus,  less  effort  ot 
attention,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  recognition  of  one 
and  the  same  kind  of  object,  the  recalling  of  the  same 
impression,  tends  to  become  easier  with  the  repetition 
of  the  operation.  This  is  improvement  of  a  faculty 
in  a  definite  direction.  (2)  New  operations  of  a 
similar  grade  of  complexity  will  also  grow  easier. 
Thus  the  improvement  of  the  observing  powers  (per- 
ception) includes  a  growing  facility  in  noting  and 
recognising  unfamiliar  objects :  that  of  memory  in- 
cludes a  greater  readiness  in  retaining  and  recalling 
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new  iropreMinns.  Tliia  u  improvftmpnt  of  »  feculty 
generally.  (3)  Thia  general  improvement  is  com- 
pleted by  the  attaiumoDt  of  tbc  capability  of  executjug 
moru  complex,  intricate,  and  difficult  oporntions.  The 
growth  of  obiM'n'ation  means  the  progrcssivo  capa- 
bility of  noting  less  conspicuous  objects,  of  detecting 
finer  differences  between  objects,  and  of  griiaping  more 
complex  and  iutrictte  wboleft — that  is  to  say,  objects 
and  groups  of  objects  made  tip  of  mora  parts  or  de- 
tails. Similarly,  the  growth  of  memory  means  the 
progress  of  tbo  capability  as  shown  in  retaining  and 
recalling  less  striking  impressions  and  larger  and  more 
complex  groups  of  impresaions. 

Development  of  Sum  of  Faculties.  In  the  second 
plnce,  wc  may  view  the  (Wvclopnient  of  the  mind  as 
a  whole  through  suctcsaivo  st.'igea  corresponding  to 
the  several  faculties,  llits  is  known  as  tho  order  of 
development  of  the  fitculti<».  Tliere  is  a  well-marked 
order  in  the  growth  of  intellect.  (1)  Tlie  process  of 
attaining  knowledge  sets  out  with  Sensation,  or  the 
reception  of  external  impressions  by  the  mind.  Sense 
supplies  the  materials  which  the  intellect  ossimilatee 
and  elaborates  according  to  its  own  lawa  Before  wc 
can  know  onytliiug  about  the  material  objects  which 
snrroutid  us  they  must  imprc>8s  our  mind  through  the 
aoD&cs  (sight,  touch,  hcoi'iug,  &e.).  {2)  Seiuuttion  is 
folbwed  by  Perception,  in  wliich  a  number  of  im- 
prenions  are  grouped  together  under  the  farm  of  a 
percept,  or  on  immediate  apprehension  of  some  thing 
or  object,  as  when  wo  see  and  recognise  an  orange  or 
a  bel!.  (3)  After  Perception  comes  Representative 
ImagioatioD.  in  which  the  mind  pictures,  or  has  an 
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image  of,  what  has  been  perceived.  It  may  repre- 
sent this  either  in  the  original  form  (ReprodnctiTe 
Imagination),  as  when  we  recall  the  face  of  a  friend; 
or  iu  a  new  form  (Constructive  Imagination),  as  when 
we  imagine  some  historical  persomige.  (4)  Finally, 
■vfe  have  General  or  Abstract  Knowing,  otherwise 
markc-d  off  m  Thinking.  This  includes  Conception, 
or  the  formation  of  Concepts  or  general  Notions  out 
of  percepts  and  images,  such  as  'metal,'  'organism,' 
*life,'  and  so  on;  Judgment,  or  the  combination  of 
Concepts,  as  when  wo  assert  that  do  mi^n  are  omnis- 
cient; and  Reasoning,  or  the  combination  of  Judg- 
ments, aa  when  we  conclude  that  a  ]mrticular  writer, 
say  a  newspaper  correspondent,  is  not  omniscieDt, 
because  no  men  are  so.  M 

A  glance  at  tliis  order  will  show  that  the  late^^ 
operations  are  marked  by  inoreasing  complexity. 
Thus  Ferc«ptioQ  is  more  complex  than  Sunsatioa 
since  it  arises  by  an  aggregation  of  sensations.  Again, 
Conception  is  more  complex  than  Imagination  since 
concepts  are  formed  out  of  a  number  of  mental  images. 
Similarly  Judgment  ia  more  complex  than  Conception, 
and  Reasoning  than  Judgment, 


Wa  cniut  dutinKuiih  tovem  pT-chologiciil  and  Ingieil  (implidty. 
A  perwpt  la  ptjcliuIoKtc^ly  1(-m  eoui|>ltx  tima  u  couvvjit  boMuaa  it  ia 
the  el«iu*iil  out  of  ■  liich  the  luti«r  it  compoM-cl.  Ou  the  otU«r  hmti, 
our  knowtcilitB  of  gcncndilic*^  oteliutt*  aiul  thvir  abalract  propettiea(M 
luuu,  ili«  liuinnn  furi&i  liRinan  inlclligirncn),  ia  logirAlti*  mon  nmpla 
ikan  our  knoul«i1g«  of  cooeiote  inilivldtinl  tliin;,-*,  with  ull  thulr  auiiw. 
Mu*  ]tvcu1itntit«  (u  June*  Smith,  John  Brown).  Oimvial  knowledge 
nmiililica  hj  'aliUatliug,'  ic,  Icaviim  UidtviduoJ  diStnaoea  vaX  6t 
■oootuit. 


With  this  growth  in  complexity  is  intimately  asso- 
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dated  another  feature  of  this  sericB  of  chnnges,  viz., 
iucnne  in  inwanlness,  or  aloofui>ss  trom  external 
sense.  Cogiution  begins  with  outer  sense-impressions 
and  ends  in  the  inner  processes  of  alistract  thought 
This  aspect  of  development  is  described  by  saying 
that  the  movement  of  growth  is  from  the  preaentativc, 
or  what  is  directly  presented  to  the  mind  through 
sense,  to  the  representative,  what  is  indirectly  set 
before  the  mind  under  the  form  of  mental  images  or 
notions. 

It  is  evident,  further,  that  this  transition  fiiom 
the  preaentativo  to  the  representative  implies  a 
growth  in  the  gemrcdity  of  knowledge.  All  presenta- 
tive  knowledge  is  of  the  individual  In  representation, 
however,  we  are  able  to  take  m-ony  individuals  toge- 
ther and  tbink  of  them  as  a  elasa.  The  progress  of 
knowledge  is  thus  from  the  individual  to  the  general, 
or  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract 

Since  the  faculties  each  grow  eingly,  and  at  the 
same  time  unfold  themselves  in  a  certain  order,  we 
aee  that  the  growth  or  development  of  a  mind  con- 
sists in  a  series  of  parallel  movements,  certain  of 
which  begin  kter  than  the  others.  Just  as  the  growth 
of  a  plant  consists  of  unfoldings  of  leaf,  petal,  and  so 
on,  some  porta  of  the  organism  being  in  advance  of 
others,  but  the  progress  of  the  earlier  eontinuing  ofter 
that  of  the  later  has  begun,  so  the  growth  of  a  mind 
is  at  once  a  succcs^on  and  a  contemporaneous  group 
of  changes.* 


'Ob  tlt«  onkror  Inlollectiul  dartloprnent,  Tinred  la  lakin^  pi*"*  Ib  tlta 
\iiitari  of  the  tan.  *»  llr.  ^•omt'i  PriMcifttf  if  ftfihilvff,  VoL  IL,  PL 
Via.  Ck  IL  anil  IIL 
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Unity  of  Intellectual  Development  It  hds  already 
been  pointed  out  that  modem  paychology  seeks  to 
reduce  the  several  operations  of  Perception,  Imagina- 
tion, &&,  to  certain  fundamental  proceeties,  of  which 
discrimination  and  assimilation  are  the  most  important 
(see  p.  26).  If  this  is  so  it  may  be  possible  to  r^[aid 
the  succeHsive  unfoldings  of  the  faculties  as  one  con- 
tinuous process.  The  higher  and  more  complex 
operations  of  thought  would  thus  appear  as  only 
different  modes  of  the  same  fundamental  functions 
of  intellect  as  underlie  the  lower  and  simpler  opera- 
tions of  seuse-perception.  In  other  words,  our  dis- 
tinction between  the  development  of  a  single  faculty 
and  the  development  of  the  sum  of  faculties  would 
be  seen  to  be  a  superficial  one  only. 

Now  a  little  refiection  will  show  that  we  can  view 
the  development  of  intellect  as  a  whole  in  this  way. 
Thus  the  simplest  form  of  knowing,  sensation,  involves 
the  discrimination  of  sense-impressions ;  and  the  highest 
form  of  kno\ving,  abstract  thinking,  is  a  higher  mani- 
festation of  the  same  power.  Again,  the  perception 
of  a  single  object  is  a  process  of  assimilating  present 
to  past  impressions ;  and  abstract  thinking  is  assimi- 
lating  or  classing  many  objects  under  certain  common 
aspects.  We  may  thus  say  that  the  several  stages  of 
knowing,  perception,  conception,  and  so  on,  illustrate 
the  same  fundamental  activities  of  intellect  employed 
about  more  and  more  complex  materials  (sensations, 
percepts,  ideas,  &c.). 

Growth  and  Exercise  of  Faculty.  We  have  just 
seen  how  each  faculty  progresses  or  improves,  and 
how  the  successive  unfolding  of  the  several  faculties 
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may  be  viewed  as  only  •  eontinuoufl  growth  of  the 
same  futKkmrntal  capalnlities  or  functionn.  We  hAve 
DOW  to  iii'iuiro  into  th«  meaning  of  this  complex  pro* 
cpBd  of  growth,  in  other  words,  into  tlie  principles  or 
luwB  which  nnderlie  and  dct^>nnine  it. 

The  most  obvious  of  these  principles  or  laws  is  th«t 
all  iotellectual  growth  results  from  the  exercise  of 
iiteulty  or  function.  In  other  words,  the  faculties  or 
functions  ore  strengtbeiiod  by  exercise.  Let  us  take  the 
case  of  a  single  faculty  first  The  power  of  observation 
(perception),  of  detecting  differcnri*s  among  colours, 
fornix,  and  so  on,  improves  by  the  repented  exerdso 
this  pow*T.     Each  snecesaive  operation  ten<ls  to 

iprove  the  faculty.    Immediately  it  tends  to  improve 

it  ID  a  particular  direction  only.     Thus  if  the  power 

)f  observation  is  exen^wd  with  respect  to  colours,  ife 

will  be  strengthened  more  especially  in  this  direction, 

mi  not  to  the  same  extent  .in  other  directions,  e.g., 

vith  re8|»ett  to  forms. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  dcToIopmcnt  of  intellect  as  a 
whnle.  Since  perception, conception, and  so  on, arc  only 
different  modes  of  the  same  iutellectuiil  fumrtious,  the 
jxereise  of  these  in  the  lower  form  pr<'parcs  the  way  for 

JO  higher  manifestations.  This  truth  is  recognised 
in  the  coiumou  saying  that  in  training  the  senses  We 
nre  laying  the  foundations  of  the  higher  intellectual 
culturo.  But  this  is  not  all.  Xo  amount  of  exercise 
of  the  obserring  powers  will  secure  a  full  development 
of  the  powers  of  abstract  thought.  In  order  that  the 
successive  phases  of  intelligence  may  unfold  theni-ielvoa 
in  due  oixlcr,  the  separate  exercise  of  the  fuiidiimentol 
functions  in  each  of  tiiesc  phages  is  necessary. 
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What  Exercise  of  Intellect  involves:  Sense-Materials. 
The  exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers  as  a  whole  may 
be  loughly  described  as  the  employment  of  the  fonda- 
mental  functions  upon  the  materials  supplied  by  the 
Senses  (Sensations,  Sense-impressions).  As  we  have 
seen,  sensation  is  the  elementary  phase  of  the  intel- 
lectual life.  The  senses  supply  the  pabulum  (^ 
nutriment  which  the  intellect  assimilates  or  elaborates 
according  to  its  proper  laws.  The  highest  manifesta- 
tions of  intellect,  abstract  thought  and  reasoning, 
illustrate  this  dependence  of  intellectual  activity  on 
the  elements,  materials,  or  'data'  of  sense.  The 
growth  of  intellect  by  repeated  exercise  thus  implies 
a  continual  supply  of  sense-materials,  a  multiplication 
of  sense-impressions,  to  be  worked  up  into  intellectual 
products. 

Retentiveness.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  plain  that 
this  growth  of  intellect  by  exercise  implies  retentive- 
ness. By  this  term  is  meant  generally,  that  every 
operation  of  mind  leaves  a  trace  behind  it  which  con- 
stitutes a  disposition  to  perform  the  same  operation 
or  same  kind  of  operation  again.  This  truth  obviously 
underlies  the  generalisation,  *  Exercise  strengthens 
faculty'.  The  increased  power  of  discriminating 
colours,  sounds,  and  so  on,  due  to  repeated  exercises 
of  the  discriminative  function,  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  saying  that  each  successive  activity  modifies 
the  mind,  strengthening  its  tendency  to  act  on  that 
particular  side  or  in  that  particular  mode. 

Qrowtb  and  Habit.  This  pereieteace  of  tracea,  aiHl  formntion  of  a 
dupotition  to  think,  feel,  &c,  in  the  mjius  waj  as  before  underlie*  what 
mcall  habiL   fifthiBtenuumeuilaliiedtendeDcf  to  think,  feel,  or  act 
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Isa  parlicalar  mr  ttndn  tpccinl  cinniniiluiMC.  Th*  formntloti  of  habit* 
i»a  very  inporUBt  ingttiiiMit  ot  what  m  BMan  bj  in<«Il«ctiul  develop- 
nut  i  Unt  it  i«  uol  &l]  tliM  Um  meant.  Ual>U  nttn  mUicr  lo  tlia  Bxlag 
of  BtftUl  openuioiu  in  farttculu-  dirccltanL  Tahau  In  Ibis  mrdw 
•«B*a,  btUt  tt  in  a  iBian«r  ojipcaed  to  growth.  B/  fi>llo»iDK  out  a  ttain 
ci  UcM  aieiln  ami  attain  in  a  cettoin  «my,  wo  I<m  the  capaUlityor  vary- 
Ib|I  thi*  onlcr,  of  re-aiUpting  tha  MrabinatiMl  to  new  circiunBtanccai 
Habit  i*  thui  tbo  cUnMnt  of  penhteaM,  of  oiutom,  tlie  MttMnMiiM 
lendfiMj  i  «h«t«u  growth  inplic*  fleslliility,  modigaLilliy,  miimptililllty 
lo  Mw  inopnattOM^  iho  pngnttU*  loodoncy.  W«  tli.ill  »'^n>n  aiiJ  sKuin 
haire  to  dbiiii^uliih  b«4ween  Um  elTect  of  haliU  at  uii<J«iati»o<l  in  this 
nam>*  idimc,  and  davclojMiieal  in  Um  full  aena^  ai  a  wkl«  or  loanj- 
■id«d  prograa^ 

In  order  thai  the  intellectunl  powers  as  a  whole 
may  be  exercised  and  grow,  a  higher  form  of  reten- 
tivcness  is  needed.  The  truces  left  by  intellectual 
activities  must  accumulate  and  appear  under  the  form 
of  tevirnls  or  reproductions.  The  impressions  of 
Dense  wlicn  discriminated  are  iu  this  way  recalled 
as  images.  This  retention  and  revival  of  the  products 
of  the  early  sense -discriminalion  is  eleiirly  ncc<:fisnry 
to  the  higher  operations  of  thought.  Images,  though 
the  product  of  elementary  proceases  of  discrimination 
and  Bssimilttion,  supply  in  their  turn  the  material 
for  the  more  ehthorato  processes  of  thought  Wo  thus 
see  that  the  growing  complexity  of  the  intellectual 
life  depends  on  the  accumulation  of  innumernlile 
traces  of  past  and  simpler  products  of  intellectual 
activity. 

Grouping  of  Parts:  Laws  of  Association.  One  other 
law  or  principle  involved  in  this  process  of  intellectual 
development  has  to  be  touched  on.  The  growth  of 
intellect  by  repealed  exercise  of  its  functions  leads  to 
as  inereasiug  complexity  of  the  proihicts.  This  means 
that  the  several  elemonta  arc  combined  or  grouped 
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in  certain  ways.  This  grouping  goes  on  according  to 
the  Laws  of  Association.  These  laws  will  be  MIy 
discussed  by  and  by.  Here  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  main  law  runs  somewhat  as  follows :  Two  or  more 
mental  phenomena  which  hare  occurred  together  tend 
to  recur  together.  The  building  up  of  perceptions  out 
of  sensations,  of  trains  of  images,  of  judgments  (com- 
binations of  conceptions  or  ideas)  and  so  on,  all  illnft< 
trate  this  process  of  combining. 

To  aseiinilato  two  ^ittinct  impieseioiiB  or  ideas  u  cleulj  ft  mode  of 
intellectual  contbination.  Uoreover  accanlJDg  to  the  common  doctrisa 
of  otaociation  siniilaritj  conetitutea  a  distinct  tie  or  binding  element 
The  exact  relation  between  association  of  imprestiona  (or  ideal)  eou- 
tiguous  in  time,  and  the  ao-called  Basociation  of  liko  impressions  (or 
ideas)  wUl  be  discussed  by  and  by.  Heie  the  special  object  has  been  to 
bring  out  the  forces,  tendencies,  or  laws  which  ucderlio  and  detcrmina 
intellectual  growth,  the  fundamental  functions  (discrimination  and 
assimilation)  Ixsing  assumed.' 

Whether  this  combining  of  elements  which  the  law  of  (contigDOoa) 
association  formulates  should  itself  be  regarded  as  a  third  intellectaal 
function,  may  he  left  an  open  question.  It  ia  plainly  connected  very 
closely  with  retentivenesa  under  the  form  of  re-presentation.  We  com* 
bine  two  psychical  elements  A  and  B,  only  so  far  as  wa  represent  them. 
And  the  order  of  representation  illustmtea  the  law  of  combination  (law 
of  association).  Hence  on  the  whole  it  seems  more  convenient  to  take 
it  up  along  with  the  general  property  of  retentiveness  as  an  essential 
ingredient  or  fuctor  in  the  process  of  developmtnL  Begarded  in  this 
light,  grouping  is  the  condition  of  the  more  elaborate  processes  of  in- 
tellect 

The  reader  who  wishes  to  go  further  into  the  rationale  of  psychical 
development  may  compare  tlie  ulwve  rough  account  of  the  process  with 
Mr.  Spencer's  theory.  He  regaiJs  the  essential  factors  in  the  process  to 
be  (1)  differentiation  or  separation  of  unlike  parts ;  and  (i)  integntioo, 
by  which  he  means  classing  like  parts  together.  Integration  appean 
to  include  the  results  of  grouping  as  just  described.    It  ia  the  classing 

■  It  is  a  point  of  lonis  difficiiltj  whether  all  proccssa  of  comhinatioQ  of 
psychical  eleoienta  an  pio[i«r!y  included  und«t  the  term  'sssociation'.  Wnndt 
proposes  for  the  comliiiuttioa  of  ssnsatioti*  ia  space-iatuitiaas  ths  turn  Wfo^ 
thesis. 
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Summary  of  Process  of  Development.  Let  as  now 
try  to  gnthor  up  as  eucciuctly  as  possible  the  rcmilta 
of  our  analysis  of  the  process  of  iiit<!lIectHal  develop- 
nifnt.  To  Itepn  with  the  Senses,  these  supply  the  ma- 
terials, and  call  into  play  the  functions  of  discrimiuation 
and  asHimilatioD.  This  early  stage  of  intellectual 
activity  involves  only  a  nulimentary  form  of  rctcn- 
tivcuess,  naratly  in  tJio  trnccs  of  past  sensations 
blending  with  present  and  like  ones.  The  repeated 
conjunction  of  certain  impreftsions  luadi  to  the  group- 
ing of  these  in  complex  aggregates  of  a  particular 
kind  (Perception).  This  involves  a  distinct  germ  of 
represcntatiou.  I^ter,  through  the  cuiiiuhitlon  of 
many  traces  of  impreasiona  and  pei-ceptions,  the  for- 
mation of  images  becomea  possible  (ImaginatioD, 
including  Memory).  Fuaally,  through  the  multipli- 
cation of  imag«8  and  their  connections,  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  functions  of  discrimination  and 
aaaimilation  (aided  by  the  growth  of  the  power  of 
voluntary  attention),  the  process  of  forming  concepts 
of  chuwcs,  and  combinations  of  such  concepts,  becomes 
poBsible  (Thought). 

Development  of  Feeling  and  Willing.  Whiltt  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity  we  have  confined  our  attention  to 
the  development  of  intellect,  it  is  nticeRsary  to  add 
that  the  same  features  and  the  same  underlying  prin- 
ciples arc  diacoverablo  in  tho  growth  of  feeling  and 
will    The  earlier  feelings  (bodily  pleasures  and  painw) 

■SMftrrf  rW>u>>KCbii>.  XT.,  |137i/W«e>>I(iqrAiycAabvKToLL 
rt.  III.,  Chip.  X. 
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are  simple  aad  closely  connected  with  the  senses :  the 
higher  feelings  (emotions)  are  complex  and  representa- 
tive in  character.  Again  the  first  actions  (bodily 
movements)  are  simple  and  external,  being  immediate 
responses  to  sense-impressions,  whereas  the  latex  are 
complex,  internal  and  representative  (choosing,  re- 
solving, &c.).  It  will  be  found  further  that  there 
is  a  continuity  of  process  throughout  the  develop- 
ment of  each.  And  the  same  laws  or  conditions, 
growth  by  exercise,  reteutiveness  and  association, 
are  illustrated  here  as  in  the  case  of  intellectual 
development. 

Interdependence  of  Intellectual,  Emotional,  and 
Active  Development.  We  have  so  far  viewed  the 
growth  of  intellect,  of  feeling,  and  of  volition  as  pro- 
cesses going  on  apart,  independently  of  one  another. 
And  this  is  in  a  measure  a  correct  assumption.  It 
must  however  be  remembered  that  mind  is  an  organic 
unity,  and  that  the  processes  of  knowing,  feeling  and 
willing  in  a  measure  involve  one  another  (see  before, 
p.  22).  It  follows  from  this  that  the  developments 
of  these  phases  of  mind  will  be  closely  connected. 
Thus,  intellectual  development  presupposes  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  emotional  and  volitional  develop- 
ment. There  would  be  no  attainments  in  knowledge 
if  the  connected  interests  (curiosity,  love  of  knowledge) 
and  active  impulses  (concentration,  application)  had 
not  been  developed.  Similarly  there  can  be  no  de- 
Telopment  of  the  life  of  feeling  without  a  considerable 
accumulation  of  knowledges  about  nature  and  man, 
nor  can  there  be  any  development  of  action  without 
a  development  of  feeling  and  the  accumulation  of  a 
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Btorc  of  practical  knowledge.  Tlie  mintl  may  develop 
much  more  on  one  side  than  on  the  others,  but  dc- 
velopmeot  on  one  side  without  any  development  on 
the  others  is  an  impossibility. 

This  connectedness  of  one  side  of  development  with 
the  others  may  be  illustrated  in  the  close  dependenee 
of  intellectual  growth  on  the  exercise  aud  improvement 
of  the  power  of  Attention.  As  bns  been  remnHccd, 
attention  though  related  to  the  active  or  volitional 
side  of  miud^  is  a  genenil  iugn-ilieut  or  condition  of 
intellectual  operations ;  and  this  being  so  its  growth 
is  implied  in  the  growth  of  intt-'Hect.  It  is  the  tm- 
provcroeut  of  this  capability  which  ronkca  successively 
possible  accurate  observation,  steady  reproduction, 
sod  til  that  we  mean  by  thinking. 

This  dependence  of  one  phase  of  mental  develop- 
ment on  the  other  phases  is  not  however  equally  close 
in  alt  casps.  Thus  the  growth  of  knowing  involves 
comparatively  liiilc  of  the  emotional  and  -volitional 
element.  The  growth  of  feeling  in  its  higher  forms 
involvea  considerable  intellectual  development,  but 
no  CArrespoiuling  dep^ic  of  volitional  development. 
Finally  the  giowth  of  will  is  iiirgcly  di^pendcnt  on 
that  of  knowing  and  feeling.  Heuce  in  the  order 
of  exposition  we  set  out  with  the  development  of 
knowing,  passing  then  to  that  of  feeling,  and  finally 
to  that  of  wilting. 

Psychical  and  Physical  Development.  Ju3t  as  in 
studying  mental  operations  at  a  particular  time  we 
have  to  include  in  onr  view  nervous  concomitnuts,  so 
in  studying  mental  development  we  must  attk  what 
cbsngea  in  the  nervous  orgauism,  and  more  parlicu- 
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larly  in  the  brain-centres,  accompany  these  psychical 
changes. 

Growth  and  Development  of  Brain.  The  brain  like 
all  other  parts  of  the  organism  gi'owa  in  bulk  or  size, 
and  develops  or  manifests  certain  changes  in  its  forma* 
tion  or  structure.  The  two  processes,  growth  and 
development,  do  not  progress  with  the  same  degree  of 
rapidity.  The  size  nearly  attaios  its  maximum  about 
the  end  of  the  7th  year,  whereas  the  degree  of  stroc- 
tural  development  reached  at  this  time  is  not  much 
above  that  of  the  embryonic  condition,^ 

By  increase  of  structural  development  is  here  meant 
greater  unlikeness  of  the  several  parts,  or  a  higher 
degree  of  'differentiation';  also  a  higher  degree  of 
intricacy  of  arrangement  which  seems  to  be  best  defin- 
able as  the  formation  of  special  connections  between 
part  and  part. 

Order  of  Development  of  Brain-organs.  There  is 
a  further  order  of  development  noticeable.  The  higher 
structures  known  as  the  cerebral  hemispheres  seem  to 
develop  later  than  the  lower  structures  (basal  ganglia, 
&c.).  These  higher  structures  appear  to  have  greater 
complexity,  that  is  to  say,  to  involve  more  intricate 
arrangements  among  themselves  and  with  other  struc- 
tures, than  the  lower  brain  centses. 

Brain  Development  and  Exercise.  The  brain  bein{^ 
an  organ  closely  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  bodily 
organism  would  tend  to  grow  to  a  certain  extent  with 
the  growth  of  the  organism  as  a  whole  and  indepen- 
dently of  any  activity  of  its  own.  But  such  growth 
would  be  rudimentary  only.    Like  all  other  organs  it 

^Bm  BaitUn,  Tk*  Bniu.  a»  on  Organ  ^  Xind,  p.  8TG.    . 
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9  and  <lo%'vlop(t  by  cocrciso.  Tbia  physiological 
law  is  dearly  the  counterpart  of  the  psychological  law 
that  exercise  strengthcus  faculty. 

This  increase  of  bruin  power  through  exorcise  im- 
plies two  things.  (1)  AH  brain-activity  reacta  on 
the  particular  structure  engaged,  modifying  it  iu  aomo 
anknoivn  way  and  bringing  about  a  subsequent  'phy- 
siological disposition '  to  act  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
most  striking  manifestation  of  this  effect  is  seen  when 
a  man  who  has  lo^t  hla  sight  is  able  to  picture  Tisiblc 
objects.  The  brain  is  now  able  to  act  independently 
of  external  stimulation,  having  acquired  a  disposition 
BO  to  act  through  previous  exercises  wider  external 
stimuliition. 

(2)  In  the  second  place  wo  have  to  assume  that 
different  parts  of  the  brain  which  are  exercised  toge- 
ther acquire  in  some  way  a  disposition  to  conjoint 
action.  This  fact  has  been  expressed  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  by  saying  that  'lines  of  least  resistance' 
are  gradually  formed  for  nervous  action  by  the 
repeated  flow  of  neiTe  energy  in  certain  definite 
directions. 

^^ft  Tliii  totiRh  tktteh  of  bnfn  dcrelopnient  in«7  miic»  to  bullnt*  ■ 
^BlKtaia  panllolitBi  bgtWMO  Ibt  pn>oeaNS  of  ptyclilc&l  uid  iilif^icnl  <Ji- 
^VMnfiKKDI.  There  b  n  growing  eonplnilj  of  ocnbrnl  tlriKliire  nnil 
■ctiM  MwweritiK  to  Um  greiring  coai])Ioxil)r  of  th«  munUl  life,  M'l 
lb«ra  i*  jiKd  nvfon  to  luppoM  lluit  Uic  tltuctiin*  wliicli  attnio  Ihrir 
il«v«lrT]>m«&t  late  «»  conopcltil  with  llic  tijjher  nnrl  Inter  Oclivitim  o( 
tuni  (tliinkini^  dcUbcmintt,  ftcV  How  for  (hi*  TnrnlVlistn  extondn 
i^  bowavsr,  4  doul>t(nl  point  niietber  for  *xiuiijiU  it  it  gMtalbU  u 
fe(  to  finil  ■  phjriiioluuind  countvrput  oi  diuivaletit  for  whut  v«  «U 
—iiiUlico,  Kcma  nBoerlMn.  How«T«r  thiii  be  wc  mu>t  i*  cJit^ftil  not 
lopnM  this  pandldioB  iotoalinftl  dpUiiatinn  of  pn-cUlMl  prortiictn. 
Tliui  tma  ft  nun  Mualdentiuo  of  tliit  ^nuiunl  ilifr<:ti;uiuitiou  of  Um 
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eeret>n1  nervi^-suliitnncc  wn  ry>n]i\  not  dednm  the  lawa  of  AtrtAopakaH 
of  intellectual  aclivitv,  t)iv  diiiTiinliuiUonof  impregnoiu^  Ail 

ill.  Spencer  tedc*  to  identifj'  the  pajrchicol  and  phjrncjil  prooeMea  to 
the  ntmott  bjr  rotoMug  tliuu  both  into  lli«  r««ult«  t4  eoutinu*!  difTn- 
tntiotJiHU  and  EaUgmtJonki  But  lincc  paychi'iul  ictc};ntiiyn  appcm  lo 
mean  auimilatin);  or  cUwiiig  it  ii  a  little  dilSGult  to  ivcoji&m*  any  real 
Identity  or  equlvulcnco  between  Ihe  plijHiotugicnI  anil  the  menUl  fn- 
c«M  here  colled  by  tbe  uuno  niima. 

Mental  Development  as  Adjustment  to  Surroundings. 
So  far  we  have  been  regarding  the  growth  of  an  indi- 
vidual mind  as  a  pi-occss  apart,  having  no  relation  to 
anything  beyond  it,  save  the  accompanying  nervous 
changes.  Bnt  this  double  process  of  psychical  and 
nervous  development  may  be  viewed  as  related  to 
ccitaia  external  agencies.  Let  us  first  look  at  tho 
relation  of  these  external  agencies  to  the  mental  pro- 

CQB& 

Vfe  have  scon  that  the  materiab  of  the  intellectual 
life  are  supplied  by  the  acnscs.  Sense-impresaioiu 
clearly  depend  on  the  action  of  certain  extemal  agents, 
bodies  emitting  sound,  roilccting  light,  and  so  on. 
Farther  the  order  of  the  physical  agencies  in  time  and 
space  will  determitie  the  order  of  our  perceptions,  and 
resulting  images  and  thoughts.  Thus  the  tact  tbat  in 
our  sense-experience  a  peal  of  thunder  follows  a  flush 
of  lightning,  serves  to  determine  the  connection  be- 
tween our  images  of  these  events,  and  between  our' 
scientific  conceptions  of  them.  Similarly  with  respect 
to  tho  space  order.  The  relative  position  of  two  coun- 
tries, of  two  stars,  and  so  on  determines  the  particular 
way  of  mentally  picturing  and  thinking  about  them. 
To  this  extent,  tlien,  tbe  order  of  our  mcntAl  proocesea 
follows,  and  is  conditioned  or  determined  by,  the  order 
of  external  facta  or  events. 
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It  foIlowB  further  tbat  all  growth  of  knowledge 
means  an  increasing  adaptation  or  harmonising  of  the 
internal  to  the  external  order.  Vt'ith  growth  of  repre- 
sentative power  the  mind  takes  in  remote  relations  of 
events  or  things  in  time  and  space,  the  succession  of 
the  seasons,  the  coexistence  of  remote  parts  of  the 
earth's  surface  and  eo  on.  And  the  transition  {fom 
particular  representation  or  imagination  to  gen«nU 
representation  or  thought  involves  the  adjustment  of 
the  intelli'ctuiil  processes  to  lar^e  groups  or  classes  of 
external  facts. 

What  ia  true  of  the  growth  of  knowing  is  true  of 
titat  of  feeling  and  of  willing.  Feeling  gradually 
adjusts  itself  to  external  surroundings.  •  Things  or 
pcraons  beneHcial  to  the  individual  come  (as  a  rule) 
to  be  ohjccts  of  plcasumhle  feeling  or  liking :  those 
injurious  to  lum  come  to  be  ohjccts  of  dislike.  The 
higher  and  more  representative  feelings  such  08 
patriotism,  the  sense  of  justice,  and  so  on,  involve 
adjustments  to  more  numerous  and  extended  external 
relations.  I^astly,  knowing  and  feeling  loud  on  to 
acting.  And  in  action  we  have  the  final  outcome  of 
the  process  of  adjustment.  In  acting  wo  seek  what 
b  beneficial  and  avoid  what  ia  injurious.  In  this  way 
we  react  on  our  surroundings  and  so  promoto  the 
harmonious  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  rchttions. 
All  growth  of  wUl  illustrates  an  increasing  adaptation 
to  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  life.  Prudent  con- 
duct diflTcm  from  hasty  impulsive  conduct  in  the  fact 
tliat  it  involves  a  representation  of  remote  as  well  as 
ficor  results,  of  permanent  as  distinguished  from  tern- 
^^xnuT}-  circumstances  of  life. 
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Interaction  of  Environment  and  Nervous  Organism. 
I^t  ua  now  look  at  the  other  part  of  this  process  of 
adaptation,  the  adjustment  of  the  nerve-structures  to 
external  circumstances.  It  is  phiin  that  external 
things  act  upon  the  mind  through  the  medium  of  the 
nerroos  organism.  The  physical  agencies,  the  Tibra- 
tions  known  as  light,  sound,  and  so  on,  act  upon  the 
appropriate  nerve  structures  calling  forth  reactions 
which  are  accompanied  by  psychical  states.  Through 
innumerable  interactions  between  the  nervous  system 
and  the  environment  the  former  becomes  gradually 
modified  in  conformity  with  the  latter.  Thus 
nervous  connections  are  built  up  in  the  braixt- 
centres  corresponding  to  external  relations.  The 
nervous  structures  ore  thus  in  a  manner  moulded  in 
agreement  to  the  external  order,  to  the  form  or  struc- 
ture of  the  environment 


While  the  development  of  the  netrons  Rb^ctnrea  and  of  the  psf  cUcal 
activities  related  to  these  may  thus  be  viewed  ai  conditioned  by  the  ^- 
temal  order,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  fall  into  the  error  of  snpposing 
that  wehare  t«doher«  withaBimpIe  caseof  mechanical  effects  analogou 
to  the  effect  of  the  action  of  one  body  on  another  in  the  environment. 
The  development  of  the  nervous  structnres,  though  conditioned  by  ex- 
ternal Brrangement«,  follows  the  proper  laws  of  organic  and  nerroaa 
development  That  i*  to  say  it  ia  much  mora  than  a  mere  effect  of  the 
external  actions.  Mnch  more  is  thia  true  of  the  psychieal  praceA 
A1thoii<;h  in  a  way  attached  to  the  process  of  nervous  development  and 
K>  amenable  to  the  action  of  external  forces,  it  cannot  be  nndentood  m 
an  indirect  complex  effect  of  such  action.  Mental  development  is  some- 
thing altngether  different  in  iind  from  physical  development  and  can 
only  be  nnderstood  by  means  of  its  own  laws.  Thne  retentiveneaa,  the 
great  snderlying  principle  of  this  process,  is  something  which  has  only 
a  remote  analogue  in  the  region  of  organic  processes.  The  revival  of  k 
pest  impression  may  be  somehow  correlated  with  the  fact  of  a  physio- 
logical modification  in  the  nerve  itractoies  concerned,  but  though 
conditioned   by  this   physical  fact  or  ciTcnmstanee  it  i>  •omethinf 
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Internal  and  External  Factor  In  Development. 
Taking  tliis  view  of  mental  development  as  a  pro- 
ce88  related  to  and  conditioned  by  the  action  of 
the  environment,  we  may  say  that  the  growth  of  an 
individual  mind  is  brought  about  by  the  co-operation 
of  two  seta  of  ^fcncies  or  factors.  Of  these  the  first 
18  the  Internal  Factor.  By  this  is  meant  the  mind 
itself  with  its  eevcral  capabilities  considered  as  original 
or  primordijil,  not  SMsceptible  of  being  resolved  into 
OQjrthing  simpler.  With  thia  must  be  taken  the  ner- 
voos  organifim  with  which  mental  activity  is  somehow 
connerted.  The  second  is  the  External  Factor.  By 
this  is  meant  the  surronndings  or  the  environment 
which  acta  npon  the  mind  in  connection  with  the 
nervous  stractares. 

Internal  Factor.  By  this  is  meant  first  of  all  the 
simple  and  fundamentaj  capabilities  of  the  mind.  It 
includes  the  several  ultimately  distinguishable  modes 
of  eensibiUty  to  lights  sound,  and  so  on.  Further  it 
icdndca  the  fundamental  intellectual  functions,  dis- 
crimination, and  assimilation.  In  bke  manner  it  will 
inchide  the  primary  or  fundamental  capacities  of  feel- 
ing, and  powers  of  willing.  To  these  must  be  added 
the  property  of  retentivcncsa  itself,  which  as  we  have 
wen  underlies  wh.at  we  mean  by  mental  growth. 
These  several  capabilities  must  bo  assumed  as  present 


>  For  •  fill)  Hpe^Hon  of  th«  prmno  of  den-Inpinsnl  m  •  grovioB  iidftpt*> 
Htn  to  amaiu»UBi;i  Um  tMdor  li  ttimfl  to  tlr.  II.  Spracer'i  ftinrf^M  <^ 
Judldfayy.  V»l.  I.,  Cul  HI.,  Otmmtl  fiVoiAoM.  Th«  i*oca«*»  ol  notvaua 
■IHtoltoi  wa  aara  capicIaUr  dwlt  with  in  Put  V.,  HtptieiU  gytyilwifc 
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from  the  first.  They  are  original  properties  of  tie 
mind  which  cannot  be  further  analysed  or  accounted 
for. 

Inherited  Dispositions,  In  addition  to  these  com- 
mon fundamental  capabilities  of  mind,  the  internal 
factor  probably  contains  a  more  special  dement.  This 
is  known  by  the  name  of  inherited  tendencies  or  dis- 
positions to  think,  feel,  and  act,  in  particular  ways. 
An  alleged  example  of  such  a  tendency  is  the  disposi- 
tion to  think  of  events  as  related  one  to  another  by 
way  of  causation,  or  as  causes  and  effects. 

We  must  clearly  understand  what  is  meant  by  an 
inherited  mental  tendency.  In  the  first  place  it  im- 
plies that  the  tendency  has  not  been  acquired  in  the 
course  of  the  individual  life  or  experience.  Thus 
when  we  talk  of  an  inherited  disposition  to  think  in 
conformity  with  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  we  mean 
that  a  child's  mind  is  to  some  extent  determined  to 
think  in  this  way  independently  of  the  teaching  of 
his  experience.  This  part  of  the  meaning  would  be 
expressed  by  saying  that  the  tendency  was  '  instinc- 
tive,' 'innate,'  or  better  perhaps,  'connate'.*  In  addi- 
tion to  this  the  term  'inherited'  implies  &  positive  fact, 
namely  that  the  mental  tendency  has  been  handed 
down  to  the  individual  from  his  progenitors  or  ances- 
tors in  connection  with  certain  features  of  the  nerroos 
structures.  Now  the  common  mental  capabilities,  the 
power  of  discriminating  and  so  on,  may  be  said  to  be 
thus   handed  down  or  transmitted  from  parent  to 

^The  tenn  Innttcu  aommonly  employed  •mnfl  to  imp]j  tbit  tha  tMidsBej 
■honld  (bow  itulf  it  the  begmning  of  life :  bnt  thU  u  wa  (hall  tea  p«MBtlf 
ii  not  niBiMMjT.    Hmim  Hm  vonl  couut*  U  [mfenbla. 
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chfld.  ^Vben,  however,  we  talk  of  inherited  mental 
tendencies  something  more  is  implied.      We  mean 

,t  the  transmitted  tcndeocy  is  a,  i-esult  of  ancestral 
e.\perienco,  tluit  it  represents  an  nccjuisitioa  made  in 
the  course  of  tbe  history  of  the  race.  Thus  the 
instinctive  tendency  to  connect  events  according  to 
the  reUtioa  of  cause  and  effect  is  regarded  as  the 
tnoBmittcd  product  of  the  uniform  or  approximately 
uniform  experience  of  many  generations.  That  is  to 
say  men  have  found  from  the  time  that  tbey  began 
to  ohsonre  nature  that  events  occur  in  a  certain  coa- 
nectiou,  that  every  event  is  preceded  hy  eome  other 
event  or  events. 

It  is  important  to  add  that  those  inherited  tenden- 
ei«B  ne«d  not  manifest  themselves  at  the  beginning  of 
life.  Soma  amount  of  individual  exiwriouce  may  be 
neceattry  to  the  manifestation  of  the  inherited  bent 
of  mind.  More  than  this,  it  is  i;uppo»e<l  that  there  is 
a  general  agreement  between  the  urder  of  development 
oT  the  individual  and  that  of  tbe  race,  and  that  the  date 
of  the  appearance  of  an  inherited  tendency  will  answer 
roughly  to  the  period  of  tbe  history  of  the  race  in 
which  the  acquiRition  was  made.  Thus  tbe  earlier 
acquisitions  of  the  race  will  be  represented  by  ten- 
dencies which  maoifeat  themselves  at  tbe  beginning 
of  the  individual  life:  the  litter  acquisitions  by  ten- 
dencies which  appear  at  later  stages  of  the  individual 
life. 

It  is  a  much  disputed  question  how  far  such  in- 
herited dispositions  extend.  In  tbe  region  of  intellect 
ve  have  as  probable  examples,  the  tendency  to  connect 

iDch  and  sight  experiences  in  the  vistuol  perception 
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of  objects,  the  tendency  to  group  events  under  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  so  on.  In  the  re^on 
of  feeling  inheritance  seems  to  play  a  still  more  ex- 
tensive part.  The  pleasurable  feeling  called  forth  in 
the  infant  mind  by  the  sight  of  the  mother's  face,  the 
painful  feeling  evoked  by  the  looks  and  tones  of  anger 
and  rebuke,  the  fear  manifested  by  young  children  at 
the  sight  of  strangers,  and  certain  animals,  are  illus- 
trations of  such  inherited  emotional  tendencies.  Such 
feelings  seem  to  answer  to  numerous  pleasurable  or 
painful  experiences  of  the  race.  Finally  in  the  region 
of  action  we  find  apparent  tendencies  in  the  individual 
to  fall  in  with  the  customary  or  habitual  ways  of  action 
of  his  ancestors.  Thus  the  infmit  tends  instinctively 
and  apart  from  the  teaching  of  experience  to  move 
his  eyes  symmetrically,  to  stretch  out  his  hand  to 
seize  an  object,  and  to  cany  objects  to  hia  mouth 
and  so  on. 


Into  the  full  meaning  of  the  principle  of  heredity  u  applied  hf  Om 
Evolutionist  to  the  development  of  the  individual  phyEicallj  aod  pey- 
chicAlly,  it  is  not  neceasaiy  to  enter  now.  Two  points  amj  ba  jntt 
touched  on. 

(a)  Owinf!  to  the  principle  of  hereditary  tTanNnisrioa  the  pej- 
chical  development  of  tlie  individual  follaws  and  is  in  a  meuaure  con- 
ditioned by  that  of  the  race,  That  ie  to  aay  the  nerve-centres  and 
the  coireipondiii);  psychical  activities  tend  to  nnfold  in  the  order  in 
which  they  have  been  developed  in  the  history  of  the  race.  There  b 
thus  a  parallelism  between  the  ahortcr  and  the  longer  procesa  of  de- 
velopment. In  each  cose  the  order  of  intellectnal  development  haa 
been  from  knowledge  of  concrete  facta  or  particulars  to  that  of  genenl 
or  abstract  truths. 

(b)  It  follows  from  the  Evolutionist's  doctrine  that  in  a  progrearive 
race  the  native  capahilities  of  each  new  generation  show  a  slight  advaooa 
on  those  of  preceding  ones.  The  improvement  of  faculty  attained  hj 
each  generation  tends  to  tnmamit  itself  in  the  shape  of  an  orifpnal  or 
connate  increment  of  eapalnlity.    Thni  the  capabilities  of  a  child  now 
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brmi  of  Kuni|H<«B  pan  tils  wooLi  bo  faiglner  thftn  lbn««  ol  k  cliUd  of  ■ 
lour  ami  Uekwan]  nee.* 


External  Factor.  In  the  second  place  tho  develop- 
meat  of  an  individual  mind  implies  the  presence  and 
co-operation  of  the  ExlLTual  Factor,  or  the  Environ- 
ment. By  tliis  we  mean  in  the  first  place  the  physical 
euvironmcot  or  natural  aurrountlings.  The  growth  of 
intellect  feeling  and  will  is  as  wc  have  scon  conditioned 
by  the  action  of  the  several  phywcal  agencies,  by  the 
form  and  arrungcmeut  of  things  making  tip  our  natural 
habitat.  The  contents  and  the  order  of  nn'augement 
of  tho  eurironment  thus  help  to  determine  the  form 
of  our  mental  life. 

Tlie  Social  Environment.  In  addition  to  what  we 
commonly  will  the  Natural  or  Phyaicul  Environment 
there  is  the  Social  Environment  By  this  we  meiui 
the  society  of  which  the  individual  is  a  member,  with 
which  he  holds  certain  relations,  and  by  which  he  ia 
profoundly  iutlueiiccd.  The  Socdal  Medium,  like  the 
Physicid,  affecti)  the  individual  mind  through  sensc- 
impru&sious  (sights  and  (tounds);  yet  its  action  differs 
frum  that  of  tho  natural  surrouudirigs  in  being  a 
moral  influence.  It  works  through  the  forces  which 
hind  man  to  man,  such  as  imitation,  sympathy,  and 
80  on. 

The  presence  of  a  social  medium  is  necesaary  to  a 
full  normal  development  of  mind.     If  it  were  possible 

■Tbi*  Uc«  «f  •  yndullj  ItMrtuinK  niitlv*  cti«l>ilitr  h  e«MntUtIy  a 
CBB,  being  •  prcniMSt  fi«t(ire  «l  tho  tiitotjof  Evoluiioa.     Lavk« 
ik  olJor  |«]:ctiotaKt*M  RTRiud  M  If  all  hiIikIh,  a-haUTfr  Um  atags  «f 
bviliaUan  itliHl,  ««n  t^ualljr  «tid»a«d  at  bitth.     Fm  a  (lUlcr  txpoaltlan 
'  tht  U<n  of  lipmUir  Um  naiUr  la  nUand  U  Ur.  S|it*OT'(  Priua'flei  ^ 
y,  l-art  II.,  ChaiL  VIIL,  addM.  RitMt'anUmMOMiliindriiy. 
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to  maintain  a  child  in  bodilj  health  and  at  the  sama 
time  deprive  him  of  all  companionship,  his  mental 
deTolopment  would  be  but  rudimentary.  The  child 
comes  under  the  stimulation,  the  guidance,  and  the 
control  of  others,  and  these  influences  are  essential 
to  a  normal  mental  development.  Thus  his  intellectual 
growth  is  determined  by  continual  contact  and  inter- 
action with  the  social  intelligence,  the  body  of  know- 
ledge amassed  by  the  race,  and  ezpressed  in  everyday 
speech,  in  books,  &c  Similariy  the  feelings  of  the 
child  quicken  and  grow  under  the  touch  of  social 
sentiment  And  finally  his  will  is  called  forth,  stimu- 
lated and  guided  by  the  habitual  modes  of  action  of 
those  about  him. 

These  social  influences  embrace  a  wider  area  as  life 
progresses.  Beginning  with  the  action  of  the  family 
they  go  on  expanding  by  including  the  influences  of 
the  school,  of  companions,  and  finally  of  the  whole 
community  as  workiDg  through  manners,  public 
opinion,  and  so  on. 

Undesigned  and  Designed  Influence  of  Society.  A 
part  of  this  social  influence  acts  undesignedly,  that  is 
without  any  intention  to  accomplish  a  result.  The 
efiects  of  contact  of  mind  with  mind,  of  example,  of 
the  prevailing  tone  of  a  family  or  a  society,  all  this 
resembles  the  action  of  natural  or  physical  agencies. 
On  the  other  hand  a  considerable  remainder  of  this 
influence  is  clearly  designed.  To  this  part  belong 
aU  the  mechanism  of  instruction,  the  arts  of  suasion, 
moral  and  legal  control,  and  so  on. 

Both  kinds  of  social  influence  co-operate  in  each  of 
the  three  great  pimses  of  mental  development.    Thus 
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the  intellect  ot  a  cUId  grows  partly  under  the  icflaeiice 
of  contact  with  the  social  IntelligeDce  reflecting  itself 
in  the  Btracture  of  language ;  and  partly  by  the  aid 
of  syBtematic  inatruetion.  Similarly  feeling  develops 
partly  through  the  mere  contact  with  other  minds,  or 
the  agencies  of  sympathy,  and  partly  by  direct  appeals 
from  others.  Finally  the  will  develops  partly  by  the 
attraction  of  example  and  the  impulses  of  Imitation, 
and  partly  by  the  forces  of  suasion,  advice,  reproof, 
and  the  whole  system  of  social  discipline. 

Scheme  of  Development.  The  reader  may  perhaps 
be  able  the  better  to  comprehend  the  above  rough 
theory  of  mental  development  by  help  of  the  following 
diagram. 


i 
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Since  all  these  factors  must  co-operate  iii  some  mea' 
sure  in  bringing  about  what  we  call  the  nonnal 
devclopmeut  of  an  individual  mind,  we  cannot  sepa- 
rate this  complex  effect  into  parts,  referring  one  part 
to  one  factor,  another  part  to  another  factor.  Still 
by  observing  the  variationa  in  the  effect  which  attend 
variations  in  any  particular  factor  we  may  form  » 
rough  idea  respecting  the  comparative  value  of  each 
of  the  cooperant  conditions.  This  question  of  com- 
parative value  arises  more  especially  with  respect 
to  the  Social  Factor.  Psychologists  as  a  rule 
have  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  influence  of 
the  social  surroundings  on  the  growth  of  the  indi- 
vidual mind.  Yet  it  is  now  commonly  acknowledged 
that  this  is  an  essential  condition  of  a  full  nonnal 
development.  As  to  the  extent  of  its  influence, 
however,  there  is  still  roojn  for  wide  diflerences  of 
opinion.' 

This  question  has  &  peculiar  interest  in  connection  with  the  probl«m 
of  raco-dtveiopment.  In  a  progrewive  comniunity  the  social  environ- 
nient  iciipruvea  in  quality  with  each  succeeding  generation,  JUl  the 
forces  of  intellectual,  emational  and  volitional  stimulation  are  increased. 
Tlirou^iU  the  accumulation  of  more  exact  knowledge  hamled  down  in 
books  and  by  oral  instruction,  through  the  in&uenccs  of  gentler  mennen^ 
a  more  rulined  lype  of  life,  and  a  higher  mural  standard  of  conduct,  and 
hk-tly  through  tlie  improvement  in  the  praduct«  of  human  indiistiy,  th« 
useful  and  the  fiue  arts,  laws,  and  so  on,  each  new  generation  comes 
uii'lev  a  far  more  powerful  social  iniluence.  And  it  must  always  be  A 
difficult  questifin  to  decide  how  far  the  intellectual  and  moral  progtesi 
of  a  race  can  be  accounted  for  by  this  traditional  heightening  of  the 
social  environment,  and  how  far  it  iovulvea  as  well  a  A«rMii(ary  heighten- 
ing of  native  capability. 

>  The  importance  of  ths  Social  Environmi>nt  has  been  emphasised  Iff  the 
hte  Q.  H.  Li^wes.  See  PrMnaa  of  Life  and  Mind,  First  Striei,  ToL  L,  p^ 
1G2  tq. ;  aud  Tkt  Study  of  Piydwlagy,  Chap.  IV. 
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Varieties  of  Development.  "While  all  minds  pan 
through  tlie  same  typiciil  nornial  course  of  doTcInp- 
moQt,  there  ore  endleas  diSeivnces  in  the  details  of 
t!ie  mental  history  of  individuals.  la  no  two  cases 
is  the  process  of  mentiJ  growth  prcciaely  Biniilar. 
Tfaeae  diversities  of  moutul  history  answer  to  tbe  dif- 
ferences between  min^  and  mind  spoken  of  in  the 
prerious  chapter.  Such  differences  of  dcTelopmcnt 
may  be  referred  to  one  of  two  causes  or  fiuitore : 

(a)  variations  or  inequalities  of  original  capacity,  or 

(b)  difTcronccs  in  the  external  circumstances  pliysicat 
and  BueiaL  All  differences  in  the  final  result,  that  is 
the  mature  or  developed  aptitude,  must  be  assignable 
to  one  {or  both)  of  tlieso  factors. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  differences  of 
original  capacity  include  all  inequalities  in  capability 
of  development,  or  susceptibility  to  improvement. 
Individuals  vary  greatly  in  reapect  of  the  effect  of 
any  given  amount  of  stimulation  or  excreta  of  facDlty. 
Practioe  improves  capacity  much  more  uniformly  and 
rapidly  in  some  cases  than  in  others.  As  every 
teaehcr  linows  the  processes  of  education  applied  to 
two  children  at  approximately  the  some  level  of  at- 
tainment n-sult  in  widely  urdike  amoants  of  progress. 
Such  ineooalities  in  capability  of  mental  growth 
(connected  in  part  with  different  degrees  of  retcn- 
tiveness)  constitute  some  of  the  moat  striking  among 
the  originid  or  iuherent  dilFuiences  of  aptitude  among 
individuals. 

Differences  of  Original  Capacity.  Thi>se  must  be 
estimated  in  the  same  way  as  differences  of  mature 
capacity.    The  difficulty  here  is  to  dtit^rmioe  what  is 
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atnctly  original  »nd  not  id  any  measure  the  result  of 
previous  traiLing  or  other  kind  of  external  inftucnca 
Yet  though  we  cannot  altogether  eliminate  the  effect 
of  early  influences  we  can  reiiuco  it  to  a  minimum  by 
taking  the  child  soon  enough,  or  l>y  selecting  for  our 
experiment  a  sufficiently  new  mode  of  mental  opera- 
tion. 

Individual  Nature.  Such  a  method  of  comparative 
meaauremeut  applied  to  young  children  would  un- 
doubtedly confirm  the  everyday  observation  of  parent* 
and  teachci-3  alike  that  children  arc  at  birth  endowed 
with  very  unequal  degrees  of  capacity  of  different 
kinds.  Kitch  individual  has  his  ]>articular  proportion 
of  aptitudes  and  tendenciea,  whicb  constilutes  bis 
nature  or  liis  natural,  as  diHtinguiHlied  from  his  later 
and  partly  acquired  character.  This  natural  character 
is  doubtless  very  closely  connected  with  the  p€e,uUar 
make  uf  his  bodily  and  more  particularly  his  nervous 
organism.  The  coD<Ution  of  the  sense-organs,  ot  the 
brain,  of  the  muscular  system,  and  even  of  the  lower 
vital  organs,  all  serves  to  determine  what  we  call  the 
native  idiosyncrasy  or  temperament  of  the  individuaL 

Special  Heredity.  It  is  common  to  say  that  these 
chaiacteristica  of  the  individual  mind  are  determined 
to  some  ext«nt  by  heredity.  Thus  the  members  oi 
one  race  or  nationality,  aa  the  French,  have  certain 
inhoritcd  mental  as  woU  as  physical  traits  in  commoa. 
Still  more  plainly  the  members  of  one  family  ai« 
observed  to  have  a  certain  mcntid  as  well  as  a  bodily 
character  in  common.  The  play  of  heredity  is  seen 
in  a  stilt  more  restricted  form  in  the  occasional  trans- 
mission of  a  definite  kind  of  talent  through  generations 
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of  a  given  family,  as  for  example  of  musical  talent  id 
tbu  Bucli  family.' 

Yet  with  the  influence  of  heredity  there  goes  ano- 
ther principle  which  we  may  call  the  tendency  to 
individual  variation.  Vanationa  up  to  the  point  of 
marked  contrast  occur  in  the  same  family.  Such 
contrasts  may  sometimes  bo  only  another  illustration 
of  the  action  of  heredity,  being  wliat  is  known  as  a 
revereioQ  to  some  earHer  type  of  mentsU  character. 
But  this  cannot  he  safely  maintained  in  the  majority 
of  instauces.  In  the  present  stage  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  subject  heredity  only  helps  us  to  account  for  a 
comjiarativcly  few  among  the  host  of  peculiarities 
which  go  to  make  up  the  natural  basis  of  an  individual 
character. 

Varieties  of  External  Influence.  The  oldor  psycho- 
logy of  I.,ocke  and  his  followers  overlooked  the  eifects 
of  individual  'nature'.  Alodem  writtrrs  are  perhaps 
more  liable  to  overlook  the  effects  of '  nurture'.  While 
accepting  all  that  can  be  proved  by  observation  re- 
specting the  strength  and  persistence  of  original 
peculiarities  of  nature  or  temperament,  we  must 
insist  on  the  supplement.iry  truth  that  differences  in 
the  surroundings,  physical  and  still  more  social,  have 
a  good  deal  to  do  nith  the  differences  of  ability  and 
disposition  that  wc  6tid  among  individuals. 

The  important  thing  to  bear  in  miud  here  is  that 
no  two  individuals  ever  com«  under  the  same  influ- 
ences.   Even  twins  have  an  unlike  social  environment 


I  Tor  hller  illgrtratioiu  of  melt  tnttrniimlon  of  dcflnita  abDit;  tM  Ur. 
W.  Galiao'i  muk,  BmttiUirv  Omiiut  c,/.,  PioL  Tli.  Ribot'a  volum*.  Ort 
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trom  the  first  Their  own  mother  is  hardly  likely  to 
feel  towards  them,  or  to  treat  them  in  quite  the 
same  way ;  and  others  show  this  divergence  of  feel- 
ing and  behaviour  very  much  more.  As  life  pro- 
gresses the  sum  of  external  influences  serving  to 
difl'ereotiate  individual  character  increases.  The 
school,  the  place  of  business,  the  circle  of  friends,  and 
80  on,  all  help  to  give  a  peculiar  stamp  to  tiie  indi- 
vidual mind. 

That  even  such  slight  diflerences  in  amronndings 
must  produce  an  effect  follows  from  psychological 
laws.  The  mind  grows  on  what  it  assimilates.  The 
lines  of  its  growth  will  be  to  some  extent  pre-deter* 
mined  by  innate  capabilities  and  tendencies ;  but  these 
only  broadly  limit  the  process,  they  do  not  fix  its  pre- 
cise character.  The  particular  ideas  and  connections 
of  ideas  formed,  the  intellectual  habits  fixed,  the 
peculiar  colouring  of  the  feelings,  and  the  special 
lines  of  the  conduct  will  all  be  determined  by  the 
character  of  the  surroundings.' 

Traislns  of  the  Faculties.  Tho  subject  of  training  is  closely 
connected  with  the  action  of  the  social  environment.  Alt  edncs- 
tion  or  training  ia  indeed  the  designed  influence  of  society  on  the 
individual  concentrated  and  reduced  to  a  systematic  form.     Hm 

'  The  Importance  of  original  difforence»  of  intellectual  ajititado  and  emo- 
tional disjioeition  hwi  jiut  been  insuted  on  with  gnat  force  of  arj^ment  by 
Mr.  F.  GaltoQ  in  hia  curious  volTime,  Itiifuiria  into  Suman  Faculty  and  ill 
dtrtlopmeaL  See  A'urture  and  .Witiire,  p.  177,  fco.  An  illustrstlon  of  the 
strength  snd  pcrtinatity  of  anginal  tendenciee  ia  very  clearly  brought  ont  is 
the  HUiory  of  Turiru,  p.  Slfl  leq.  Mr.  Oaltoa  takes  casee  of  twins  who  wars 
mach  alike  and  also  of  tviiu  who  were  distinctly  tmlike,  and  he  teeki  to 
■how  that  in  both  cases  the  final  result  is  lirxely  determined  by  nature  and 
not  by  nrjture.  Careful  u  the  obaerratian' and  the  reasoning  undoubtedly 
•ra  haie^  it  is  powi'ule  that  Mr.  Galton  hardly  doa  juatica  ta  all  the  bl* 
reaching  iufluencea  of  untiko  early  impreeiiaDh 
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tmniog  of  a  fAcalty  miitiu  ttis  T«gaW  onlling  of  it  into  ictirity 
hf  sallying  tfa»  conditiiuM  of  its  axenwo.  This  indocles  firet  of 
•11  Ibe  pnnntmeiit  of  BuilaUe  niatemla  Th«  powen  of  oWrvft- 
lion,  of  nenuiTT,  and  bo  on,  can  only  lie  callad  iiilo  ncliiritjr  by 
•applying  motenal*,  luoli  •>  objects  to  be  tiiBpc«t«<l,  vonU  to  be 
•ODButted  to  memory.  To  IbU  mtut  be  tulilud  tli«  ap[>licAtion 
of  •  •oeiol  vtimuliu  in  (be  ■haiio  of  a  niMive  lo  intvlleclaal  ftfTort 
(canoentretion  of  mind),  such  aa  •  promiae  of  fkvour,  or  •  threat  of 
pnnlahmonl. 

Such  trnininjt  >°ti*t  dmtlj  be  baaed  on  •  knowledgft  of  the 
laws  of  nxtntnl  dovclo|>mi-nt.  Tlius  it  baa  to  contonn  to  the  grvat 
Uv  of  all  growth  tWt  it  ik  aj>]>n)|iTial«  exeidae  vhidi  attwngtiiona 
hottitj.  That  is  to  Bay  it  will  aim  directly  at  caUiog  forth  • 
beulty  iuto  ita  |>it>per  mode  of  actioD  by  ut|i[ilying  matorials  and 
raotivM  ndiiplcd  to  Oie  stage  of  developiaait  nached  at  the  time. 
And  ban  it  may  be  vr^ll  to  mv  Ihut  Ihure  obould  bo  an  ailrqnnUi 
but  not  excesHTo  stitnulalion  uf  llio  fnculty.  By  adcijunlo  slimula- 
tioB  n  meant  an  axcilation  of  sufficiont  strcoglb  and  variety  to 
secon  ootsplftODesB  of  growth.  Ity  cxcemre  simulation  is  meant 
•n  amount  of  exeitatioo  which  foma  the  actirity  to  each  a  punt 
M  is  imbr>>»TaUe  to  ((Towth. 

la  llie  sooood  Jilsco  lh«  vrliolo  scheme  of  tnininc  ohonld  ooa- 
form  to  the  natoral  order  of  devdopmcnt  of  the  fnculti<«.  Tlioae 
bcultiee  which  deralop  fret  miiat  be  exenisod  6i*t.  It  is  raia, 
ioc  example,  to  try  to  ciiltivat«  tha  poiror  of  abatnclion  beforo 
the  powers  of  ot«ervBti»n  (perception)  and  imagi nation  have 
leached  a  eertuin  d<:^n!e  of  strength.  Thia  BQlfertdeat  proposi- 
tion is  oae  of  the  beet  accepted  principles  in  the  modem  theory  of 
£dacalion,  though  there  is  itotoii  to  npprvhcnd  tluit  it  ia  still  fro- 
«)MaUy  violated  in  pmetico. 

Wrilen  on  poMl^ogics  have  songht  to  divide  early  life  into 
perioda  <liatinguiahtd  by  tli«  predominance  o{  ceiteio  faenltios. 
Thos  Beneke  ncogntsea  four  periods :  (1)  To  about  the  end  of  tbo 
3rd  year,  tbo  period  of  acnse  aiul  instinct  in  wliicb  tli«  child  ia 
iBainly  engrossed  with  oxtemtl  Ihinffs :  {i)  To  about  the  end  of  the 
Tth  year,  in  which  intcrasl  nwBta]  activity  comes  up  to  and  bnlnnces 
•xtenial  activity  (enuo-pwoVptioD) :  (3)  To  tbo  end  of  iho  Uili  rnar, 
tn  which  inner  activity  becoinea  froo  of  (enso  and  gains  a  di«tiiict 
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osoeDdency  oTer  thia:  and  (4)  To  Ibe  end  of  wfaool  life,  in  which 
t1i«  biglior  mental  powera  (ihou^'lil)  appear  in  (uUer  development. 
It  ia  obvious  liowevcr  that  all  auch  detuarcalUina  most  be  rou^ 
and  toexacL  Tlie  process  of  development  is  At  once  too  continiuDS 
and  ton  complex  to  nllnw  of  aueh  aharp  diviidona,  ttioujfli  it  nay 
1>R  of  fnmt  pmctical  viJtie  to  adnpt  tbcin  as  roujth  conlrivanoM. 

Once  man,  m  method  of  training  biwod  on  aclenlific  prineipletj 
will  nun  not  only  nt  talcing  up  a  faculty  at  tho  right  moment, 
but  also  at  cultivating  it  up  tu  the  proper  )>oint,  and  not  b«yond 
this.  By  lti«  ia  meant  lliat  eadi  faculty  siiould  be  ett«ngthened 
ap  to  the  level  vhich  anawem  to  ila  rank  or  value  in  t}ie  vhole 
•CAle  of  fncultica.  In  other  wonla,  the  ex«Ti:iKn  of  each  cajiability 
must  bo  odMiiiAte  antl  not  cxduiive  a*  iMlimRt*^!  by  lefoniKO  to  a 
pmportionuUi  developmnnt  of  tlio  sum  of  capabilities.  In  training 
tho  im^iiiiitton  or  thf  memory,  for  example,  vin  abould  keep  ia  i 
view  the  importance  of  ihU  faculty  in  relalion  to  tbo  attainment 
of  knowledge  and  mental  activity  a^  a  whole. 

finally  training  in  onler  to  be  adequate  must  be  to  aome  extent 
elaatie  adapting  lui-lf  to  Itie  iiuuexius  dilTcreuooa  among  youngJ 
tntnda.     Up  to  i  curtain  point  t  common  reault,  namely  a  typioal'1 
couipletoiiwa  of  dovelopra-^iit,  will  b<  aimed  at.     It  would  not  ba 
wcU  for  example  tJiat  any  child  liowovur  imimaginatiro  abould 
bave  hia  iiuu^-\ nation  wholly  ontmincd.     At  tbo  eame  lime  thia 
typical  plan   of  cidtivation   oiutt   bo  modified   in  detail.      Tlie 
gieater  the  natural  aplitudn,  the  more  econnmical  the  produclioB 
of  a  given  p«yGbical  tttulL    Hence  it  would  be  wa»I«ful  to  give  m| 
much  time  and  thouftht  to  ttm  training  of  a  bod  as  of  a  good] 
gonn  of  faculty.    Nur  do  Uie  pmoticol  enda  of  life  impoaa  auob  . 
disagiMuble  toalc  on  the  teacher.     Variety  of  isdivi<lual  develop- 
iiient  aii><»'<Ti$  to  ihd  liighly  fdaborated  division  of  lifo-work  wbidl . 
obaractei'iMs  civiliaat*on. 

APPRSDIX. 

Tw  a  tidUr  *KOUnt  ot  the  nalara  inil  caura  of  Rwntal  dovdepment  Um 
rtniltT  Urehrrvd  to  Mr.  ttptucer's  I^ntipta  ^  l^dtulugv,  Mpeclaltr  Vol.  L, 
r*ti*ItLKu<]  IV.  AbriefMateni«ntortlie(liaii«tniitic*«fdeT«lo|iin«titaa 
bMttng  on  tho  irork  of  tho  taafhor  will  be  round  id  Ut.  Spcaotr'a  Knot, 
JMiK«M«i,  Chap.  II.  T!<o  iiiljpi:!  Iiu  kIm  Ikcii  dinciUMd  ftora  on  (dooa* 
Uonal  |<olBt  of  rie*  by  UcniJie  (BnUkmifUtrt,  I.,  f.  101,  t&X  and  hy  0. 


CHAPTEBiy. 


ATTENTION. 


' 


Afl  we  have  seen,  attention,  though  closely  related  to 
the  active  side  of  the  mind  and  illustrating  the  laws 
of  volition,  is  a  general  condition  of  our  mental 
operations.  We  must  therefore  undcraiaiid  some- 
thing about  this  mode  of  activity  and  its  lavs  at  the 
outset 

Definition  of  Attention.  Attention  may  be  roQghly 
defined  aa  the  active  self-direclion  of  the  mind  to 
any  object  which  presents  iteelf  to  it  at  the  moment.^ 
It  is  somewhat  the  same  aa  the  mind's  'consciotts- 
neas'  of  vhat  is  present  to  it  The  field  of  Con* 
scioiiBDesa  however  is  wider  than  t!mt  of  Attention. 
Oonseioiuiness  admits  of  many  degrees  of  distinctness. 
I  may  be  very  vaguely  or  indistinctly  conscioua  of 
Bome  borlily  aeosation,  of  soma  haunting  recollection. 
and  so  on.  To  attend  is  to  intensify  couBciousncM 
by  CDDcentTating  or  narrowing  it  on  some  definite 
and  restricted  area.  It  is  to  force  the  mind  or  con- 
edonaness  in  a  particular  direction  so  as  to  make  the 
objects  as  distinct  as  poasiblo. 


'  Tlia  Um  «f  Kttrtty  asd  vflbit  fa  ilin«(Iy  «n|cpiiittd  hj  Um  «t7iiio]og]r  of 
tfae  K«rd,  arf  inJtrt,  to  itMch  (k.  Um  nlnil;  unnU. 
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TTncoiudous  PajrclUcitl  Activity.  Tbo  qHrtioii  of  (lie  tstel 
nalure  and  nnjue  of  tbcM  regions  ol  p*7«hica1  life  to  wbiofa  wa  do 
not  nitcnd  Iim  nhi^n  liso  to  luucli  Aiaemiioa.  This  domata  bat  bwu 
vkHnuiil}'  callc'l  die  imcoiudoiu,  nib-cuiKcioiu^  «r  olMcnre  ngion  ot 
mttital  j>hi>fi>>iii#na.  la  tli*n  a  apticre  of  anconadon*  psjtbteal  acllvitir 
ml  of  ftll  Klatiun  to  ear  •Uto  ot  conaciouinaM  at  the  lime  I  For 
exAroplu,  do  the  imprculuni  which  we  rxpcri&ncad  jtan  ago  «q<1  which 
«n  «t  capable  of  rcTiviiii{  unilcr  pikTliouUr  ciraunutaocM  exirt  nov  in 
thit  unconwioiu  region  t  If  <ro  aU«m]>t  to  account  for  paj'cliicol 
pbtnoiQ&na  lolvly  \>y  mean*  qI  [uychicul  pniccaKa,  *re  ai-eiti  nlniMt 
eampElled  to  TMort  lo  lht»e  '  uncuoseioua  r^ponttioni '.'  At  the  luuua 
timn,  thora  arc  obviiMt  iliflicuUiw  in  this  riew.  lliui  ft  it  taid  ihnl  to 
talk  of  a  nwiUal  phraioinciion  cxuting  out  of  r^atiou  to  our  oouciout 
lir«  iaaoonlnxlli'liun. 

Tbii  ililBculty  U  n.sluc«l  if  not  T«mo*«d  bj  Mjiait  that  lk«re  am 
dcgroM  of  coMdouinuai ;  tliut  in  adiliUon  to  Ui«  Mfcion  of  our  diitiii'^C 
eoDtcion*  lif«  than  is  a  vast  mgion  of  tha  inb-^aciona  or  lainilf 
ooiuoioiu.  This  domain  con«Ut*  of  sll  tliosa  psjcbioal  etenMnta  wliicli 
enter  into  and  colonr  the  cunMioua  sbtte  of  the  tinie,  but  irliich  arc  net 
dfaKTiniinaio'l  or  dislingaiihod.  Thus  there  it  at  anv  one  iJoia  a  whole 
nam  of  orKouie  aenaation,  tha  omtcotne  or  ooncontltnnt  ol  the  activity  of 
Iba  sevem!  organs  of  digodion,  &&,  which  alfvots  our  ttatc  of  niiud 
(depnaiing  or  axaltiug),  hut  which  is  uol  disentangled  and  rcsotvrd 
into  iU  alemonl*. 

Two  main  questions  arise  is  to  the  limits  of  tbli  sub-consdous 
KKion.  (1)  Hiiw  far  iloca  it  ritend  in  rvtaiion  to  tlie  orpuuini  and  its 
piwusasa  I  Do  all  otynnlc  ptucusuv  moiiilj  it  in  some  way  t  {S)  To 
what  fittrnt  is  it  nimliHeil  hj  pest  psychical  ncliiillvsl  Do  things  lunt; 
foTKuUi'n  yet  cijialilo  of  being  rovittd  soiueliow  olfeot  the  whole  state  of 
mind  in  the  inivrvul }  Wiihuut  truuMinj;  ontwlvrs  about  this  diScuJt 
question  we  may  say  that  at  any  lima  then)  is  a  whole  sftRnsate  or 
eoinplM  of  nii<ntal  phenonteno,  sensations,  imprtaaion^  lhoui;hI^  &c,. 
P)(»c  of  which  are  obacore,  tran^loty,  and  not  distinguished.  With  this 
widu  iibscun:  reKi»n  of  the  sub-eonscious,  tlien  stuids  eontnuiad  tlM 
bscO'ir  luminous  rci^on  of  ihe  clearly  conicioua.  An  impnsssoM 
or  (UuuKht  must  be  presnined  to  be  alitudy  prtMot  in  tli«  first  or  sub- 
confttioufl  region  befoie  the  miitid  by  an  elTorl  of  attention  can  draw  it 
into  (he  second  re|{ion.  To  adopt  the  metaphor  of  Wundt,  the  w)iole 
mental  region  (oonwtons  and  aub^nsdous)  snsnon  lo  the  total  field  of 
Tlev  ppcsrni  tolheeyefnTaTjinftdegresaof  disUoenessaianymoment 
wlicsi  the  oT^-an  is  fixed  in  a  oerlain  direction ;  the  latter  rtipoa,  thai 

I  If  on  the  oClifr  hand  w«  sntk  to  rT|d*in  psj^ohicsl  procfasas  bjr  hflp  of 
nssvon*  pronves  we  aiaynganl  tLahypoClicislsoraucenscleasiBaataJsclivity 
M  uanseessarT. 
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rtUenllon  or  ctnr  eeiwdoaniM^  ociR««poindi  to  that  tuarow  tavn  of 
'paf«cl  vinoit'  on  vhicb  the  glonco  U  filed.  [On  Llia  hjrpctliuU  of 
WKOiuKioiA  iDcnUl  Mtintjr  gnd  of  Dm  relatiou  of  tlio  ngloB  of 
lUMttlon  (o  that  of  eenadoimMM  t»  %  what*,  mt  Sit  W.  IliimilUdi 
LMtunt  m  3/*lapl,ftia,  Vol.  I ,  Ixct.  XVIIL  (</.  3.  &  UlU't  &mma- 
Mm  ^  Sir  iK  ilamiU«nU  rhiloKfky,  C)ia[>.  XV,}  j  0.  IL  LGWC^ 
Phficnt  Bum  of  .Vin<t,  Proh.  111.,  Cli.  IV.  j  Wumlt,  fAjmU  /^<*». 
%ii^  Vol  11^  4*'  AUcliuilt,  ISO  Cup..  I,  8;  ilicikUno,  P*yhaiiigi$f 
«-  Bach,  S-  C*p.] 

Am  an  active  tccsioQ  of  mind  attention  is  oppoeod 
to  that  relaxed  state  of  mind  in  which  there  is  uo 
effort  to  fix  itself  on  any  partiouhir  object     Such 
t  «tutti  Duty  bo  called  one  of  diffuse  consciousness.* 
Objects  of  Attention.    The  phenomena  of  iotellect 
^botion  and  will  nmy  alike  become  directly  or  in- 
flireotly  objects  of  attention.    The  most  conspicuous 
^ksa  of  objocta  is  that  of  cxtortial  imprc8«ious,  the 
H[ltts,  sounds,  kc,  which  make  up  objects  of  sco.sc.' 
^Kben  the  teacher  tiilks  about  '  attending '  ho  com- 
monly means  actively  listening,  or  actively  looking, 
lo    otlditioa    to    external  impressions  and  objects, 
iatomul  images,  ideas  and  thoughts,  may  be  att4-ndcd 

(Feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  if  not  directly 
■ndcd  to,  are  so  indirectly,  through  the  fixing  of 
attention  on  the  exciting  cause  of  the  feeling, 
whether  an  external  object  or  an  internal  image. 
Finally  we  attend  to  our  actions  when  we  fix  our 
niiuds  closely  on  what  we  are  about  and  mom  p^ir- 
liculnrly  on  the  result  which   we  are  immediately 

(liog  at. 
If  lb*  MptcMion  li  prefemil  il  ma;  t<«  etXUi  KattDrcd  iitcatlon,  bat  I 
It  it  lint  Ut  Tottvr  tiM  Una  ttlcDlioo  for  tlis  Brat*  ptlpibls  txartiOM  of 
ul  tctit  Ity  In  (lanniu  dlrtvliaoA 
Til*  rader  will  iM  pmratljr  that  estinial  imprasion*  Utl  olijettadiflW 
I «••  AiwtlNCb    BmthtjmtlSkttptktaotm  'obJecUofatUntiea'. 
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Effects  of  Attention.  An  act  of  attention  serres 
to  give  greater  force,  Tividneas,  and  distinctnesB  to 
its  object.  Thus  an  impreasioD  of  sound  becomes 
more  forcible  or  impressive,  and  further  has  its  char- 
acter made  more  definite,  when  we  direct  our  at- 
tention to  it  A  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain  is 
manifestly  intensified  when  we  attend  to  it,  or  its 
cause  or  conditions.  A  serious  bodily  injury  may 
hardly  trouble  our  mind,  if  through  some  exceptional 
excitement  we  are  incapable  of  attending  to  it.  Thus 
a  soldier  wounded  in  battle  has  sometimes  hardly  felt 
any  pain  at  the  moment.  On  the  other  hand  a  Teiy 
moderate  sensation  of  discomfort,  as  an  irritation  of 
the  skin,  grows  into  something  intensely  dis^ree- 
able  if  the  attention  is  fastened  on  the  particular 
bodily  locality  affected.  Finally  our  actions  are 
vigorous  and  precise  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
attention  we  give  to  them.^ 

Attention  and  Intellectual  Operations.  We  may 
say  then  that  attention  enters  as  a  constituent  into 
all  classes  of  mental  operation,  and  this  cooperation 
of  attention  is  specially  conspicuous  in  the  case  of 
intellectual  operations.  The  objects  which  present 
themselves  to  our  senses  are  only  clearly  discrimi- 
nated one  from  the  other,  and'  classed  as  objects  of 
such  and  such  a  class,  when  we  attend  to  them.  So 
again  present  impressions  only  exercise  their  full 
force  in  calling  up  what  is  associated  with  them  when 
we  keep  them  before  the  mind  by  an  act  of  attention. 

>  For  fulln  iUiutntiont  of  th««e  eSecta,  w«  Dr.  Carpenter's  JTnfal 
Phytielogy,  Chap.  III.  Ths  reader  will  see  that  1  Bin  here  diBTegarding  tha 
eHect  of  repetition  and  habit.  Etbd  mecliatiicnlly  performed  action!  howtTM 
naj  b*  *aid  to  owe  their  piedaion  to  patl  exeroiaet  at  attentiiux. 
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00  more,  all  thinking  is  clearly  an  aotive  state  of 
mind  involving  a  voluntary  fixing  of  tUo  att<?ufioa 
We  thus  see  that  attention  though  a  form  of  action 
or  will  stands  in  tho  closest  relation  to  the  intel- 
l^Mituii]  proceaacs.  It  may  be  described  as  the  func- 
tion of  will  in  relation  to  knowing,  the  cooperation 
of  the  active  side  of  mind  in  aiding,  directing,  and 
controlling  tbe  meclianism  of  iDtcllect.  This  being 
BO  it  is  desirable  to  single  it  out  for  oonsidecation 

ore  entering  oa  the  exposition  of  intitllect. 
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VtrvoBi  Ooucomit&QtB  of  Attention.  The  fiut  that  atUntion  b 
u  act  at  tlie  mini  w^uM  taiii^'-Jt  ihxt.  ita  nerroiu  caacntnitnnla  «r« 
certela  ftocem*  in  tliMe  motor  MDtrM  vbich  we  kciow  lu  be  man 
wpedtlly  «aiMeni«d  in  iiMV*in«nt  of  BctigB.  TUis  ooitJ«cture  i*  beam 
mat  bf  the  tJMi  tlut  tbe  a«t  of  MUnllon  it  oommoiilj'  iu^conijiaDi«d  bf 
noaealar  ooBtfMtiocu.  JLraiNig  (kcM  an  tks  mnteuUr  acltuiui  which 
mbMtre  tiw  bttuIlMtnal  optntwo,  (och  ■•  tlu  fltiiig  aS  Ui«  eye  on  on 
nb^eettr  the  turning  oltliecu  In  thadinclion of  aiuuiiiL  In  ftdditlon 
lo  Umh  tb«n)  are  utiMr  Mlion*  which  t«n»tilut«  tho  dianct«ri«tia 
(iprriinn  of  oUdilios.  Atlcntion  m  commoiily  a(«i»npAiit«d  hf  ■ 
fiiii^  of  (be  eye*,  head,  aixl  nliole  body ;  ami  Ihia  fiiiljr  i»  niala- 
Unsd  bjr  an  a«t  of  will  In  very  clow  attention,  at  in  tryio)-  to 
Mall  aamalliini^  tlbm  an  oth*t-  bnliljr  accomjianiiaont*  tiidi  at  Ilia 
tompraMioB  of  tlie  lijHi  trvninit,  and  to  on.  Finally,  in  all  clrna 
ittMtloB  ttMreiaafMlinitof  tentiiuitortUaiawliichappiMn  to  Inilicnta 
■aoacntar  effort  Aa  FccbncF  aajo,  in  Inokintt  itoadfa*Ily  thlt  (fMng  i» 
nlnmd  to  ilw  aye,  (n  liMculBg  doMly,  to  tbe  «ir,  bi  tiying  lo  '  ibiuk  * 
«r  RCotlMi,  to  Ibc  liaid  or  bnin.' 

AJI  llUt  »Muia  to  imply  that  whm  wo  att^<1  lo  an  IiupftM»lon  there 
p»  forth  a  BFrTe-iupulM  fmtn  mmii«  of  the  hliilior  ni'ilor  omimt  in  tho 
bnJB.  In  ot4ft  to  tiljntt  this  phypjolofpoil  hyirathetit  to  the  factt  of 
lie  lnUttii(i<ratk>R  of  H^iuw-inipmuionii  (uiil  rviirvMintationt  of  iheae)  by 
ittDtitton,  w«  have  to  «u|»po(iG  that  this  cumnt  of  uervoiis  <ll»cliaix«  luu 
trti  bnuiclva.  uim  AowiBfl  oatwanl  to  the  nimdcs,  tbu  other  itiwnrd  ta 
Oe  HBBory  cnnltwa  «hi>rh  tn  ipividly  conorroocl  in  the  iiaprawicn  of 
At  nanoBL  Thiw  It  it  prvminuble  that  when  wa  attend  tanvitiUe 
«hjeet  a  ttrtfttn  of  tnti^  Bow*  <lownwanli  frurn  Ilia  motor  wntrvt, 
fullj  ill  llu  diroeliun  of  the  miMcU^  anil  more  paiticuUrty  tha  ociiltr 


■  Xbmtmit  Ar  A|Mh>-pftpik.  U.,  pp.  t»,  47«, 
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mnsdN  wbich  man  tlie  eyei  and  p&rtlf  la  tlut  of  ih«  Mn«T]r  eaatot 
which  u  ODncerned  in  tba  Kception  of  tuiuI  impreanoni.* 

Extent  of  Attention.  Attention  has  already  becD 
defined  aa  a  focusaing  of  the  mind  for  a  given  point, 
a  concentrating  of  its  activity  Irum  a  diffused  inatten- 
tive condition.  All  attention  is  thus  in  a  ineasnre 
concentration.  But  two  acta  of  attention  may  have 
unequal  extent  of  object.  Thus  m  looking  at  a 
picture  I  may  attend  now  to  aome  small  detail,  noT 
to  the  whole  composition  of  the  picture.  So  in 
listening  to  music  I  may  single  out  a  particular  note, 
or  direct  my  attention  to  tha  ensemble  of  notes 
making  up  a  chord. 

It  has  been  argued  that  stnctly  apeatdng  we  never 
attend  to  more  than  onu  thing  at  the  same  instant, 
and  that  when  we  seem  to  do  so  our  attention  really 
Hits  rapidly  from  one  object  to  another.  This  seems 
clearly  to  be  so  in  the  case  of  disconnected  objects, 
as  when  we  try  to  listen  to  a  conversation  and  write 
a  letter  at  the  same  time.  When  however  we  attend 
to  a  number  of  connected  impressions,  parts  of  an 
object,  or  collection  of  objects,  such  as  a  number  of 
figures  in  a  group,  we  seem  capable  of  grasping  the 
whole  by  an  approximately  simultaneous  act  of 
attention.' 

Relation  of  Extent  to  Force  or  Intensity.  There 
is  a  very  important  relation  between  the  extent  or 
area  of  object  that  we  try  to  attend  to  at  one  moment 
and  the  effective  force  of  the  act    This  relation  may 

■  8n  Wnndt,  FKytiti.  PtyAoL,  II.,  ISm  Cap.,  %  pp.  S09,  2ia 
*0n  tht  qawtioQ  how  minf  objects  the  4tteaUon  can  cmbnca  at  om 
ttmaMeSiiW.  'OkuXHoo:*  Lteturu mt  llOaylijitia,  XUl.,  ^IV, 
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expressed  as  followa :  When  an  equal  effort  u 
Diade,  the  effective  force  of  an  act  of  attention 
Tiuies  inversely  as  the  extent  of  object  attended  to. 
"  Plurilms  iiiteiitua,  minor  e*t  ad  singula  seninis." 
In  otlicr  words,  the  more  wc  comprehend  or  embrace 
in  the  act  of  attention  the  less  penetrating  will  it  be. 
The  closest  and  most  fruitful  attention  therefore  im- 
plies the  maximum  of  concentration. 

On  what  the  degree  of  Attention  depends.  The 
amount  of  attention  exerted  at  any  time  depends  ou 
two  chief  circumstances  (a)  the  quantity  of  active 
energy '  disposable  at  the  time ;  (6)  the  strength  of 
the  stimulus  or  force  which  excites  the  attention  or 
roases  it  to  action.  If  there  is  great  active  energy  a 
feeble  stimulus  will  suffice  to  bring  about  attention. 
Ilie  healthy  vigorous  child  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day  has  a  8U[)eruliun(Iuuco  of  energy  whii:h  shows 
itself  in  attention  to  small  and  comparatively  unin- 
teresting mutters.  Ou  the  other  hand  a  tired  or 
weakly  child  requires  a  proportionately  powerful 
Btimulus. 

External  and  Internal  Stimuli.  The  stimulus  to  an 
Kt  of  altentidn  may  be  either  something  external 
connected  with  the  object  attended  to,  or  sometliing 
interoaL  An  external  stimulus  consists  of  some  inte- 
resting or  striking  feature  in  the  object  itself  or  in  its 
iccompanimeuts,  by  reason  of  which  ttio  attention  is 
said  to  be  attracted  and  arrested,  such  ns  the  bril- 
liance of  a  light,  or  the  strangeness  of  a  sound.  An 
iotemal  stimulus  is  a  motive  in  the  mind  which 

rf  ilw  nocor  «i^u»  {ptrtm  and  moKlc*)  iuioltcd. 
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prompts  it  to  put  forth  its  attention  in  a  particalilr 
direction,  such  aa  tlic  dcatrc  of  s  child  to  please  liis 
tuiicher,  or  to  gain  a  highor  place  in  hia  class. 

Non-voluntary   and    Voluntary   Attention.      When 
the  mind  is  acted  upon  by  the  mere  force  of  the 
object  presented,  the  act  of  attention  is  said  to  be 
non-voluntary.'    It  raay  also  be  called  reflex  (or  auto- 
matic) because  it  bears  a  striking  analogy  to  reflex 
movement,  that  is  to  iay,  movement  foUoning  sensory 
stimulation  without  the  intervention  of  a  consciotm 
purpose.     On  the  other  hand  when  we  attend  to  a 
thing  under  the  impulse  of  a  desire,  such  as  curiosity 
or  a  wish  to  know  about  a  thing,  we  are  said  to  do  so 
by  an  act  of  will,  or  Tohinturily.     These  two  modes   , 
of  attention  are  very  properly  distinguished.     As  we    i 
shall  see  presently,  we  frequently  mean  by  voluntary    ' 
attention  a  direct  opposition  to  the  non-voluntary 
kind.    The  distinction  is  useful  further  as  marking 
off  roughly  the  earlier  and  later  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  attention.     In  early  life  non-voluntar}''  att«^_ 
<tion  is  predominant,  in  later  life  voluntary  atteutio^H 
Yet  a  moment's  consideration  will  tell  as  that  they 
are  not  absolutely  distinct.    They  are  both  acts  of  the 
mind  and  have  certain  common  conditions,  some  of    ' 
which  have  juBt  beon  enumerated.     And  they  will  be 
found  to  blend  and  to  shade  oflf  one  into  the  other  in 
our  actual  mental  life.' 

Laws  of  Reflex  Attention.     As  we  have  seen. 


'Th«  tann  mB-reliutMT  !•  iir«fm*<l  to  bvohintarr  u  hiiliMtiiig 
nun  Uatnec  «r  volition,  tnil  Dot  opjimltlon  to  wilt  or  'uii«i11lnin>(«'. 

■Tbe  icUtka  boMrwn  Ui«  two  hrai*  or  ittratioB  b  clwrly  danMd 
Wunitt  (rayniC  AycAob^  Vol  IL,  Oip.  XV.,  p.  Ul). 
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attention  at  any  time  depends  in  part  on  the 
vigour  of  body  and  mind  and  in  part  on  the  strength 
of  the  stimuliiB.  Now  (within  the  limits  of  fatigfuo 
already  indicntod)  healthy  children  arc  chnnictoriBod  by 
a  oonfiidomhlo  degree  of  activity,  bodily  and  mental. 
As  we  shall  see  later  on  they  do  things '  flpontiineoiisly ' 
or  under  the  force  of  very  slight  stimuli.  Aud  the  samo 
remark  aj>plies  to  the  activity  of  attention.  Young 
children  spontaneously  observe  things,  and  evidently 
find  pleasure  in  venting  their  energies  in  this  way. 
Tliifl  being  so,  the  nature  of  the  particular  stimulus 
pwaont  produces  nn  etfect  chiefly  in  determining  the 
direction  of  the  attention  at  any  time.  Wo  have  to 
enquire  into  the  precise  characters  of  the  stimulus 
which  make  it  potent  or  attractive.  A  knowledge 
of  these  will  sapply  us  with  what  may  be  culled  laws 
of  reflex  .ittontion.  Since  moreover  voluntary  atteu- 
^^on  is  always  conditioned  or  limited  by  the  condi- 
^Kons  of  reflex  attention,  these  laws  may  Le  said  to 
^Bie  laws  of  attention  as  a  whole. 

^     Quantity  of  Stimulus.     lu  the  first  plare,  then,  it 
is  evident  that  the  attractive  force  of  a  stimulus  will 
vary  as  its  quantity,  and  more  particularly  its  degree, 
that  is  to  say  the  intensity  of  the  imjircssion  or  the 
^■rividness  of  the  mental  image.'    Thus  a  bright  colour 
^Bk  a  more  potent  stimulus  than  a  dull  one,  a  vivid  mental 
^Bmage  than  a  faint  one.    One  reason  why  it  is  easier  in 
general  to  attend  to  external  impressions  than  to  in- 
ternal naental  images  is  that  the  former  are  more  vivid. 


« 


*lm  ^*  ikan  M*  pnatnllr,  thit  holdi  gocN]  within  rarUia  limll*  onlj. 
If  t  rifmalw  it  rtry  pomrful  the  attantiMi  miy  b«  luiaUt  U)  tjjiut  ttwU  to 
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Quantity  of  stimulus  mast  be  taken  to  include  not 
merely  the  degree,  but  also  the  duration  of  the  stimn- 
luR,  and  the  extent  or  size  of  the  object.  A  feeble 
stimulus,  such  as  the  faint  sound  of  a  tapping  at  the 
door,  may  attract  attention  when  prolonged  for  a 
certain  time.  One  reason  why  it  is  difficult  to  attend 
to  mental  images  is  that  they  are  often  so  fugitive. 
Similarly  a  large  object  in  a  scene,  such  as  the  moving 
shadow  of  a  cloud,  is  more  likely  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion than  a  very  small  and  inconspicuous  one.^ 

Quality  of  Stimulus.  The  attractive  force  of  a 
stimulus  is  determined  not  simply  by  its  quantily  but 
also  by  its  quality,  by  ita  agreeable,  disagreeable,  or 
indifferent  character.  Agreeable  objects,  that  is  to 
say,  those  which  immediately  yield  pleasure  to  the 
mind,  such  as  beautiful  colours  or  graceful  forma,  are 
as  such  fitted  to  arrest  the  attention.  Powerful 
stimuli,  such  as  a  bright  light  or  a  loud  sound  (if  not 
fatiguing)  are  as  a  rule  pleasant.  But  the  pleasure 
resulting  from  a  stimulus  may  not  be  connected  with 
its  mere  strength.  A  soft  note,  if  very  sweet,  may 
act  as  a  powerful  attraction.  The  pleasure  again  may 
be  reflected  on  to  the  object  by  association.  Children's 
attention  is  powerfully  riveted  by  the  signs  of  coming 
pleasure,  by  objects  which  excite  hope  and  pleasurable 
anticipation.  It  is  not,  however,  merely  agreeable 
or  pleasant  objects  which  arrest  the  attention.  The 
opposite  kind  of  effect,  though  less  common,  perhaps, 
deserves  to  be  mentioned.  Any  object  which  excites 
terror,  horror,  and  so  on,  acts  as  a  powerful  stLmulus  to 

>  A  fuller  dbcuKwn  of  tlu  quuititativB  wpeclB  of  Maw-imfiMiiaB^  «iU 
In  foaiid  UUr  on. 
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the  atti^utioQ  with  childrcD  as  well  as  witb  idults.  Id 
ooDtradistinctioD  to  these,  indifferent  objecta,  that  is  to 
Bay,  those  which  affect  the  mind  neither  plciuurably 
Dor  paioftUly,  oommouly  fail  to  arrest  the  attention. 

Tbe  fact  that  a  ditaincllj  painful  n'glit,  *uch  »»  tli&t  of  a  woniidtd 
mui,  okD  fiMiMtQ  tho  kltcntion,  aiiKKciU  (b«t  nil  impreMdona  •nd 
I^Migbti  luvtng  any  aoHNiipauiimsBl  of  fefUng  at  'vmotjonal  tone,' 
wlMiUMr  plwatuttble  or  pabifol,  at«  on  that  aceotint  mora  potent  riimuli 
lo  tiia  atlCBttoB.  It  appMR)  indcnl,  m  if  luch  an  ncoamfAuim^iit  of 
(mUhji  gave  gruter  pmiiteoM  ami  awnktiunjc  (om*  to  t)i?  utiinuliM. 
We  all  know  tbe  teaainR  effect  of  mmm  dlMgrarablG  recolk-ciicn.  on  Ihal 
we  oaiihl  to  b«  kMpinK  eooia  4n)pftnnDnt  at  the  momciiL  Fraio  the 
prindpte  of  r^/lft  atieulii'n  we  mutt  ctintinRuidi  the  law  of  r«tiintaiy 
atlMilion,  that  the  ninci  ucka  to  ntahi  Man  it  what  Is  iiteuumlit^^ 
■ad  lo  bankh  wbat  b  painfuL 

Attention  and  Interest.  The  Tcord  'interest*  may 
be  used  in  a  wide  scnso  as  including  tho  effect  of 
impressions  generally  in  rousing  the  attention.  In 
this  senso  the  familiar  Raying,  '  wo  attend  to  what 
interests  us/  ia  a  perfectly  tautological  expression. 
Uore  usually  the  term  refers  to  the  rousing  effect  of 
an  object  through  the, medium  of  feeling.  We  are 
interested  in  a  thing  when  we  are  affected  by  it  either 
pleasurably  or  painfully.  In  the  fimt  case  we  call 
our  interest  a  pleasurable  one,  in  the  second,  a  painful 
one.  In  a  peculiar  manner  those  things  are  interesting 
to  OS,  or  awaken  our  intcri?st,  which  answer  to,  or  are 
connected  with,  our  particulor  sensibilities,  tastes,  and 
retatod  habits  of  thought.  Thus  a  conceited  person 
is  specially  interested  in  any  Utlk,  flattering  or  others 
wise,  about  himself;  a  person  with  artistic  taste  is 
specially  interested  in  objects  of  beauty,  and  so  on. 
The  objects  which  interest  a  person  thus  serve  aa  an 
index  or  clue  to  his  customary  and  dominant  feelings 
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aoil  tAstea.  While,  however,  anything  which  toucbu 
us  on  tho  side  of  feeling,  wlictlier  pleasantly  or  un- 
pleasautly,  is  said  to  be  interesting,  the  term  intereet 
usaally  refera  more  porticuWly  to  the  attractive  force 
of  pleasurable  inipresBiona. 


deuonuS 


This  apecjol  refvKiioe  of  the  w«rd  'Interatt'  to  what  ia  pis 
poinla  to  Ui«  lUjicriDr  importance  of  volunt«ry  attcjitiun,  and  to  tiM 
tnKt  ihot  reflex  alteiition  raiiljr  poMU  into  [be  bij^hnr  (orm.  A  tkiag 
which  fully  intcrrita  ii*  uxciuu  thu  will  to  &  deUU-mte  conceDtmUcn  of 
tlic  ntt>>nlion  with  a  riow  cither  to  pmlung  or  gain  tome  ]ileactm  €a 
aatlHractioit,  or  to  g«t  rid  of  or  avort  Hina  pain.  Aod  tinto  lh«  pontiv* 
end  of  mluatarj  Action  is  pl«Aiiiu«  or  bappineM^  the  term  iAteiwt 
nattimlly  ooinoi  to  point  to  thoM  Dbjeot4  and  mlated  octititie*  wliicb 
are  inini«dint«  *ourcc*  of  enjoyment,  or  which  ar«  connected  with,  9t 
hare  a  Iteariiig  oo,  thoao.  Our  '  inlerwtt,'  luch  a*  nur  home,  liuiincM, 
country,  favourite  art,  nM  the  ktmI  And  permanQitl  scmnm  of  o>iir 
happinen. 


qaaoH 
»uy  b^l 

— »e«, 
tioi^ 


Absolute  and  Relative  Impress! venes».     ITie 
tity  and  quality  of  an  object,  as  just  de6ned,  may 
said  to  make  up  its  absoiute  impressivenesai 
this  may  be  distinjruished  ita  tvhutiv  impretsiveneti^ 
that  is  to  say  the  force  which,  it  owes  to  its  relatioi 
to  other  objects  wliich  have  prcccde<l  it,  aod  to 
pro-existing  condition  of  the  attention. 

Change  of  Stimulus.  Any  stimulus  will  exert  a 
greater  effect  on  tho  attention  in  proportion  as  the 
degree  of  change  introduced  into  the  mental  state  of 
the  moment  iuciviuses.  All  change,  contrast,  or  tranfl 
sitioa  of  mind  from  one  state  to  another  acts  as  a  . 
kind  of  rousing  shock.  The  sudden  introduction  of  a 
sound  into  the  stillness  of  a  country  R-treat  acts  as  a 
potent  stimulus  to  the  attention.  Similarly  a  sucees- 
sioa  of  very  dissimilar  sounds,  as  that  of  a  thin  shrill 
Voice  on  those  of  a  deep  rich  one,  is  certain  to  arouse 
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u  atttiution.  Moving  objects,  especiully  if  tlio  move- 
ment has  a  certain  degreo  of  rapidity,  are  powerful 
fttimuli  because  tbcy  involve  a  contiuuul  cbnnge  of 
BtimulatioD.  The  more  sudden  the  change,  the  greater 
the  awakening  effect 
0  The  other  side  of  this  tnitb  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
one  and  the  same  stimulus  if  pn)loagcd  loses  its  foroe, 
and  soon  ceases  to  exert  any  effect  on  the  attention. 
The  new  picture  or  piece  of  furniture,  which  on  its 
introduction  excited  the  liveliest  attention,  soon  takes 
Wb»  pUce  among  the  familiar  and  unnoticed  objects  of 
our  environment. 

Change  of  Impression  and  Mental  Life.  It  has  been 
said  by  Uobbes  and  othr^rs  that  continual  change  of 
^kmpressiou  is  nccessarj'  to  mental  life.  We  ore  only 
conscious  of  an  impression  {e.g.,  a  sound)  when  we 
pass  to  it  from  on  unlike  impn';s»ion.  An  unvarying 
sound  does  not  affect  us  at  all.*  This  is  to  some 
eitent  a  consequence  of  tho  laws  of  our  nervous  or- 
ganism. The  nervous  structures  grow  fatigued  nfter 
prolonged  activity,  and  this  shows  itself  in  diminished 
vigour  of  mental  operation.  It  seems  to  be  still  more 
directly  connected  with  the  laws  of  attention.  A 
frequency  of  transition  from  one  object  to 
other  is  a  condition  of  mental  vxthfidnett.  The 
uiiun  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  child  is  continually 
iging  its  direction.  The  introduction  of  a  fresh 
object  into  the  room,  the  giving  forth  of  a  fresh  sound 
at  once  carries  off  its  attention. 


'  HAbbM  Hid  M  M  tlinyi  th«  Mm*  iXAng  iiid  not  to  fral  tX  all  e«ni«t 
>thi  WM  thing.     Vtotiatot  Rain  cilU  thU  pilnciiilc  «r  «tiiuisv  the  tam  ^ 
bi^    8m  liu  Stmtu  and  InUltcO,  InltoOuctioii,  Cliafi  1.,  4. 
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Effect  of  Novelty.  The  amount  of  diangc  mvolved 
in  a  stimulus  may  be  estimated  in  relation  not  merely 
to  the  preceding  sfimulua,  but  to  a  number  of  past 
impressions.  This  determines  the  degree  of  novelty 
or  unfamiliarity  of  tlie  stimulus.  liN'hat  is  oft  recur- 
ring and  famitiar,  as  for  example  the  stroke  of  a 
clock,  produces  little  effect  on  the  attention.  A  sound 
much  lena  powerful  than  that  of  a  good-Bizcd  clock, 
provided  it  were  of  a  wholly  unfamiliar  sort,  would 
certainly  arrest  the  attention. 

Fatniltarity  and  Interest.  While  it  is  thus  certain 
that  novel  sights  and  sounds,  as  such,  strike  the 
attention  momentarily,  it  does  not  follow  that  mere 
novelty  will  euocecd  in  holding  the  mind.  As  Volk- 
mann  observes,  the  absolutely  new  does  not  chain 
(the  attention).  In  order  to  effect  this  result  an 
object  must  possess,  over  and  above  tlic  BU[>crficial 
quality  of  novelty,  tbe  deeper  attribute  of  interesting- 
ness.  Now,  as  we  have  seen,  a  thing  interests  us 
when  it  touches  our  feelings,  and  this  it  can  only  do 
by  linking  itself  on  somehow  to  our  recurring  and 
halntuul  trains  of  imagery  and  thought  A  good  part 
of  our  interest  in  things  (more  particularly  our  intel- 
lectual interest)  is  connected  with  the  fact  of  their 
intelligibility.  To  one  who  knows  notliing  of  me- 
chanics the  complicated  movements  of  a  machine  ape 
apt  to  be  a  tedious  spectacle.  Wc  sec  with  interest 
and  enjoyment  what  we  are  prepared  to  see  by 
previous  experience  and  knowledge.  Hence  the  very 
circumstance  of  fitmiliarity  will  sometimes  constitute 
a  source  of  interest.  If,  for  example,  we  happen  to 
overhear  a  person  speak  in  an  unknown  language  and 
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iuddcnly  catch  a  familiar  English  vord,  our  attention 
is  instantly  excit«d.* 

■  AdJnstDunt  of  Attention.  Wli&t  hiu  boen  atid  above  mfrctin^ 
tlic  affect  of  cbiBg*  oreontnut  on  ftUcntion  mutt  tic  qualiK«ilb]r>tcin>- 
moo  toaDotlxT  *c-t  of  eondittoiM.  If  improMabi  or  IliougliU  KucMod 
«u  uiollier  at  &  T«ry  npiil  rtta  tba  atMntuin  i*  nnalil*  to  fix  iu«tf  oa 
Heh  meiitbcr  ot  tUc  Hrie«L*  Again  «rb«ii  lutj  nidilen  uwl  pawetftil 
imyrwiftn  ocean  we  esperi«noe  •  momcntatj  oonrtuioii.  Ttie  •tt<n- 
tiM  if  orerpowend,  kad  *  oluirt  pvrioJ  i*  tmnmuy  Tot  iU  roaipcmlloB. 
TbciaKndoiber  bdagolodiuTliiatUicn  UftpTOMMOf  KconimodatiaB 
<r  adjtvtRKiit  of  oUditiua  to  it*  object*,  wklcb  prwcM  occupies  k 
(ntoin  tliack  Only  vlnen  tliii  pioMM  of  adjantmcnl  U  templetod  doM 
■a  imprtMion  or  Idea  become  disUnct  in  coaiciouaiitM. 

Ob  wluit  FaeUitr  of  Adiattnuitt  daptndf.  llie  time  required 
Ibr  tiiie  adjiuitncnt  m  not  the  rniic  in  nil  eiun.  It  dtpciuti  portly  on 
the  cboncUr  aiul  mora  fUTtieulortf  Ibo  furoe  or  Jnleubity  ot  ibe  objMt 
tUolC  Very  poK-crful  impnaiun*  in  Buaeial  requirQ  a  Hronter  effott  ot 
•djualmfat  tliun  moderate  oae^  Very  (reble  onM  loqiiira  »  greater 
efforl^  too,  but  tnr  aauther  reaton,  nanwly  in  order  to  raiM  theni  aborn 
ite  limit  of  difliact  cuMcionnieaa  Ucnce  impreaaioni  of  mnlenUe  or 
•lanffi  inlcBiity  ut  in  Kcaenl  more  ttwily  or  rapidly  teittd  by  tbe 
uitnd  thau  th<M  of  veiy  givat  or  Tciy  liule  foro& 


*  The  Kbtioa  of  ranllUHty  to  Ititemrt  ia  w^ll  brDOglit  out  by  Tolkminn 
(LArkuA  dtr  f^frMtfi*,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  l»9-'-Ql>).  Hv  iMDvi,  howBVfr,  to  ga 
Uo  Aw  >)ini  be  (Mnee  lutcrcit  u  tbe  nlation  of  an  tmjtfiwlon  or  Mfa 
I"  VotaI«IIiiDg"]  la  tk*  rutiag  cliutci  at  ■gstrpxie  of  IJeu  of  lb«  ladlTidual 
l"dim  tdk"^  A  aattJT>l  pheaotnnion  or  ■  new  Mjiiif;  will  ofteii  lutmat 
u  (InteUcctuall)')  by  lia  aj-iiaraitt  oamradlrtion  of  a  known  tmtb,  aicitiag 
la  Mr  Btlndt  aa  iatraM  caiiodty  ;  and  affain,  wbat  U  girotnque  waiB  to 
bteiMt  ua  (Kstbeticalty)  by  iia  incongtuicy  with  ooi  cwiomary  modia  of 

■  Wtifn,  hovrrtr,  the  mmt  fugitire  {mpreutongi  or  Ihncfihta  ir^nr  at 
■apld  iulfirvmli  tbn  illnatlon  ii  tjiniulaiid.  We  ortin  catch  oaiMlrtt  beai- 
hg  tka  aeeoad  ot  iLird  ilrok*  of  a  clwli,  tlioufgh  w«  failed  to  bear  tbe  Drat. 
■imtUHy  •  th'>u«;bl  (r.^.,  the  rHvIlfclioa  tbat  <rs  onRhl  la  be  Koing  aofflo- 
ahan)  may  pMi  fujiillitily  tlirougb  the  mind  again  and  aoin  without  eidtio); 
UtMtloa,  but  at  Urt  arreat  aotiof  by  Iti  iuaUtano*.  Thi*  loay  b*  aiiOained 
N  a  varMy  of  ways.  Il  la  pooible  (1)  that  tbo  rcpctilion  of  u  rannd,  luch  a* 
Ik*  iBff  Ib|i  at  the  door,  greatly  Incti'iaM  th«  cbanco  of  a  I'uinridmre  betwten 
idiam^iged  atate  of  ihe  alttntjoo  and  the  pmonceortheMitniihn  ;  or  (3) 
thai  by  an  aroanulaliuo  of  tlia  trac«  of  tht  lucnaiive  Kninili  tlt«  itimnloa 
■rim  ia  faro*  ;  or  (St  that  It  allowa  of  a  acrira  of  partial  tiliuMtniriiti  of  tba 
MtNtioa  akieh  ihf  aowmalalUw)  temunolc  in  a  cumplctc  adjuttmtnt. 


In  til*  Moood  plaM  the  tliuo  of  at^cutaunt  ts  aflhctad  by  tlie  pM- 
cedltij;  sbite  and  diiection  of  Dctivity  of  Uie  atientioD.  In  *  Uiu«  of 
lethuiyy  or  inntt^ntiTciirn,  k  gtvator  foita  of  riimalu*  ia  ncoded  to 
unnina  tlic  sifuiton.  ThU  is  illnstnilod  in  oil  foninoUnt  itatM  of 
iniud  Atpiin  yrcEocuapction  of  uiind  ia  unraixiurnbla  U>  ftltentloiL 
When  the  ultenlion  i*  dinoted  into  ■  jurticuUr  qturter  A,  A  greats 
t£tat  u  needed  to  diivct  It  into  a  new  quiirter  B. 

On  the  other  liand  the  procmi  of  ftdju(itiii«Dt  of  ultcnUofi  to  m 
impraMon  or  tlionj;ht  may  bo  i;niutly  oiiioi  bj  IIm  praceiling  mode  of 
activity  of  the  attention.  A  state  of  mentel  weketalaoM  b  &vi»»^ 
able  to  atteiilion  (.''^ncnillj.  ASwt  allcnding  to  a  number  of  aiglila 
iw  •ouikU  thn  mind  U  mnre  or  )c<*  on  tho  eilai  krntw  irapmwiona. 
Kot  only  to  tb«  »ii<-cul1  ditvclton  of  attcnlioa  et  eDj*  iut>iii«nt  may 
favour  lJi«  atijimtiitFiit  of  it  at  Die  next  nunient.  In  olliM  wurda  tbe 
dirvction  of  allriitinn  to  nn  objvict  A  will  under  eertnin  fircnm- 
itenoei  fadlitate  tlie  diieatioa  of  it  to  a  Mcond  object  B.  In  otder 
Uiat  Uiia  sliouU  liupiwo  tlieie  muat  be  a  ecrtain  relation  botwvon  A 
and  B. 

OooUntilty  or  8tnoothn«u  of  trantJtioiL  Tlieee  circtuiutoneM 
may  bo  ivnglily  divid«ii  into  two  i>elati«ti« :  (a)  limilnrily  betwonn  A 
and  B ;  'and  (6)  ooi>ncct«dneM  between  thom.  By  counectedueee  le  ben 
ni<-atit  that  A  end  B  have  prevloiuly  folloirei]  one  enotlur.  When 
tatlier  of  theee  oircumttnncea  it  fTrmai  in  a  marked  dif^re  we  bare  tlie 
peoollar  effect  of  a  Niiootb  tranditinn  of  mind,  or  a  continttom  Sow  of 
iiDpreeatona  oi  tJiou^bu.  L«l  us  took  at  the  action  of  each  of  theae 
carenmMancee  apart 

Effect  of  Similuity.  To  bogjn  with  after  IhTowing  tlw  attcatlon 
into  any  n-^jios  d  impivatiun  or  experience^  then  i»  a  tendency  to  go 
on  attvudiog  ia  the  eaiue  dinsclion.  Wtien  occupied  with  risht.  aa  ia 
acaunin);  tlie  feature*  uf  a  landtcape,  our  altonlioo  U  mon  eaaily  axcited 
by  a  new  rlsual  intprrwiou  {t^.,  Uie  fliglit  of  a  btnl)  than  by  one  ol 
another  aritr,  aa  a  auund  or  snicIL  Similiuly  tJtut  cunying  on  a  tmin 
of  iiUerael  thonxbt  for  moio  time  the altcntioii  tend*  to  pcrurt  in  this 
linCL  A  new  idea  will  then  engage  tbu  alteniiou  moni  readily  than  a 
new  oklomal  imiirenion.' 

Whvn  lh«  siniDnrity  booomea  iDOT«  marked  the  effect  on  ailjntitment 
ia  Mill  more  appnrenL  If  two  Mcaadve  hnpimlona  or  t<TO  ibou^ht 
A  and  II  an)  jieninlly  like,  tlie  ptw»dins  a4jattnirnt  to  A  fuciliiati-i' 
the  ndja*tmeiit  to  R  lu  thi*  way  enioothntn*  of  tran'itinn  in  given 
to  tlw  movement  from  A  to  B.    Intlanca  of  this  effect  may  he  found 


'  Hits  baa  b«in  shown  In  an  tnloTMtIng  way  by  eijierimmt     Wnndt 
foiind  that  the  attuptlon  to  a  (ound-iit^d  woi  d^tnrbtd  Itm  bye 
fpneou  iapcauoa,  t  ■  noitr,  thnn  liy  ■  httengeneoo*  one,  a*  a  viraal  I 
fttmiou.    fkgti»lt9Mi*t  PtgtMagi*,  Vol.  II.,  Cap.  14,1 1;  p.  Hi. 
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bi  lli«  n]»{i)it]r  vfih  which  we  nn  tun  Um  oUcntiuii  fram  an;  on* 
want,  nuuiotl  noU^  uf  Uot,  to  utalhcr.' 

A^a  when  then  u  n«  MwiUril;  in  the  quali^  tt  tlie  linpK*> 
tiom,  Uicir  R-embUam  iu  Uic  Uinu  of  Ti<ciiirriic«  ftruiilr  *i<U  (he 
lirocoM  of  Mijiwiinciit,  md  gifaa  amaotluM*  of  inuiHtuia.  Ilcoca  tha 
wmlUr  cflect  of  all  regular  aeqdCMta  of  aonoda,  viubla  nio*ain*iit<^ 
llw  UMHire  anJ  rtijrtbm  <if  vena,  nekxljri  ud  (Iwioft  Such  jierixlie 
iMiiuiHiWM  ^WL'tlj  answer  to  the  ooodiliuaa  of  rrady  and  ciuy  ailjurt- 
nwiDt.  Th«  niJiMl  in  tliia  r»m  tall*  into  tha  way  of  ailJuntiDK  ifdf  at 
rvyniirly  ivciimny  inkn&iiL' 

Conaectioii  batween  Imprtmlosa.  Lot  aa  now  itUncci  at  Iht-  Mcond 
gTvjii  ciivuiiL-tui-iLV  fiii'.iiital>l«  to  MiiuilhneM  of  Inmitiuu.  The  inoTO- 
mvat  of  iba  aUantioH  (roai  one  iioprvHion  to  anolbcr  in  xnally  lidad 
ky  imtrioua  Mion«iuoa  of  the  two,  Tliu*  w«  can  tranxFrr  aUantioM 
naoily  utiil  rn|iyiy  tixon  one  note  of  a  faniilmr  luuv,  or  uoe  movement  of 
■  (uui)ur  ilauoc,  to  llie  anraealinii  ncnilicr  of  the  ncriti.  Tlia  lact  tliMt 
B  lua  It*<|iirailf  follivvvd  A  bttart,  pfvponw  the  uiliiil  for  t1i«  rccepUoB 
of  B  «licti  A  ai^a  pmwu  itnelL  Altautioii  atljmU  itMlf  uoailjr  ia 
lhl*au«  hefAUMit  noretalonft  ilie  acciutomcd  pnth  A— It.* 

KxpeeUmt  AtlenUoB.  Whon  tha  wljnatiuent  ot  alt«nlion  coin- 
pUtrs  iiH'il  Wf»n>  the  pratontnliuti  of  the  iiiititiMioii,  it  Oiuy  he  aoid 
t»  Uc  |'tv-a4jui>l<i).  Tliii  i>  illuitratcd  in  what  «c  o*U  aiilir.ipalion  or 
rxjiaviaitua.  Whcorrer  th«  niinil  ia  abk  to  lo<ik  cmwanl  aiid  anlitlpota 
•  ouBiitii-  im|irrM»ou  il>n  ■iti'ntioniicooBiiiodattaiuaU'beEurehaad.  TiM 
»BH!i|Uci>oe  in,  M  hut  btfen  pmv«I  by  cxperiiuMit,  a  akorlCRini;  of  the 
|imcr«i  of  trcrption  Btxl  rveoftojliun.  Thi*  expectation  may  b«  of 
iliirsnTUt  de^rat*  of  [wHeclion.  Thu«  ve  may  know  uiily  (b«  tini«  of 
the  iiU|>iv*Niia,  bnt  not  iU  iului«.  lu  lioieimiit  to  a  new  poem  or  a 
■WW  lauiiisl  ooinpaiilron  wo  anticipate  the  (uccoodiog  ■nun<)*  in  thmr 
ivittilnr  nvurrvncc  Tliia  anli<ipation  of  a  nvw  ljii[n«aaiaH  (or  leriea  of 
ImpniMOBa)  ufler  a  rt;.-iilHt  iulcrvul  ii  a  condiltua  oT  tbn  plcnanrabla 
•Ihct  of  an  ofilcrly  ihyilimic  >ci)unica  uf  (oiiiid*  or  al^lita.  Tha  tnlBd 
not  oaly  adjoMa  itatlf  to  rarh  new  iaipicauoa  bol  hat  a  coutiatul  i 
tuli«  of  niwtit  upacution. 


*  Tha  pcwliar  «Oaet  of  gndaUon  in  «ob«m,  lie.,  Uloilntn  tUi  titeet  of 
■aaotlnaa  at  ila  MaiiauiKi 

■  Kot  all  regular  auncaiioaa  an  maally  fcvoDiable  to  a^fiutmcnl.  The 
aftantkai  xljiuti  itmit  to  a  uadafata  aaqiBMoa-  mora  tmily  tluu  to  a  T*ry 
npil  ono,  or  to  a  vtry  alow  ana. 

■The  Railor  will  notka  that  tha  thiaa  eondlttona  of  attention  bow 
•farlAod,  chaiifa  or  eontntl,  alsiilatily,  aad  coDDrctnlpna,  •»■*•€  to  the 
yiuuMiahly  AiniUawncal  modca  M  tBtcllc<^ul  acikvity,  dlvcriuitiuliDD, 
•■riaiiUlion,  aB4  gTOipiiig  <a  aynthatiib  Hit*  liKi  biiog*  out  tha-Mdkal 
nalty  af  btallart  and  attoUofc 
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Rxpnctation,  in  tli*  oritinniy  *cn*e,  involrta  kh  utldiatfca  <f  tt» 
iiatuiv  or  quitlicr,  uiil  not  iuei«lj  of  lh«  point  of  tiuM  of  (fas  Iliijii  ImIiiii 
Tills  attnin  may  be  of  varioiw  dcgnca  of  dUlinctnMi  or  eompMMHn. 
I  nuijr  bava  &  vngiM  MiUciiMiUon  of  tho  wonU  «  pcnon  will  utter  on  ft 
pMtkukr  oecaalon,  r.]).,  in  rmp^nM  to  «  loMt.  Saeh  iadvloitc  utttd- 
pntjon  fa«ilitiit««  the  reception  of  ui  iinprvnon.  In  other  ewcii  tba 
minJ  may  b«  ablo  to  ilixtinctly  forcciuit  what  U  coming.  Tim*  I  mtj 
dlttlnctly  antidpiite  aii  «wnt,  m  the  sound  of  a  ^'iiu  xttn  M«iuf[  tbo 
nnokck  When  this  nnlicipiition  oT  the  precise  <)imliij  of  sd  ini|>r«siioii 
is  suppleiaantod  by  tbft  ptvvision  of  thn  point  of  tim«  of  its  Bp]M-«niEio^ 
the  prepuation  or  preo^jiutiDont  of  attention  Eoaj  ba  toid  to  be 
perfeot.' 

It  ii  to  be  added  that  tbi*  prreacljnsttnent  of  alt«nti<ti,  like  tlw  eom- 
pleted  act  of  stl«ntian  ilscU,  may  have  its  stimnlus  or  Hcit&nt  in  eoma 
fealuK  ol  Ili«  obJMt,  or  in  »om«  motive  In  (be  mind.  In  lookiaj; 
foffwanl  to  on  cxcilinR  erent,  inch  as  the  upward  rush  of  a  nckpt,  m 
the  ontburat  o(  sound  from  an  orchesttn,  onr  mindi  ntn  krpt  strung  in 
the  Mlitude  of  expectancy  by  the  exciting  cWiiclcr  of  Ibo  niautal 
imnge^  On  the  othvr  Imnd,  whcm  a  cbild  at  ibe  beginning  of  a  clan 
\atiya  pots  himwU  in  an  attitude  of  expectancy  in  onl«  to  avolil 
eeujture,  or  ftom  sc>iuc*  oilier  similar  inuti*e,  h*  Biay  be  Mid  U>  perform 
a  ToluDlaiy  act  of  prrAdjnatnicnt. 


'He  eAota  of  anrh  preaitiuatmtnt  of  tttnntinn  on  the  rapidity  of  the 
t  of  penepiion  have  been  nounrod  by  a  numluir  of  phyii^t^rii;  Tb* 
method  ceneitta  la  ssIlmaUng  by  a  (UOii'ttt  cLrononiftria  KffiarBtiis  the 
Inttn-a]  botveon  the  occorraiice  of  the  ttiinuUtion  of  s  mmc  organ  and  thai 
of  a  volitional  naction.  The  person  eiperimenlvd  on  nvclTas  a  signal,  t-f., 
hean  a  aonnd,  at  a  jurllcnlor  momxiit  wMcli  can  hr  Htimattd  «lth  great 
eiactneas,  end  then  rvcordi  by  a  moTemcnt  of  lh«  hand  the  pnciae  ncanont 
of  the  ini{i[«BtDii.  The  wliolu  period  betwaeia  tha  baffcnlng  of  the  eenaoiy 
atluiulatiijii  and  tha  eieentlon  of  tha  aovrntanl  ie  known  m  the  'naetka 
time '.  This  time  is  divided  into  etagea :  (1 )  (bat  occupied  by  tha  tmuforauoe 
eftbe  nervous  excitation  ftoa  the  periphery  tetheceiitrie;  IS)  tballavolreil  in 
tho modlflcadoD  of  couKTiauaneea i  (S)  lhatneccaaaryioap|<«r<«ptiono(diiiiini't 
ap^heninociby  aditH'tioooftheatirntioni  (1)  that  taken  u|>  by  the  volitionil 
preoae*;  and  liually  [S)  that  rwjuirml  furth«  propagattoaof  themotMaacjtalicin 
from  l)io  vouiini  to  the  inuiclciL  Ity  Taijiii);  Uio  eitnnial  foudilion^  as  \ij 
letting  the  aubjert  know,  or  kaving  him  in  ignonnce  of,  tho  qealily  ef  the 
bnpraMio«,«rUieeutt  tlmeof  Iteoccanenca,or  both,  tliia period ianedified. 
Every  drcnnutsnce  aiding  the  pnodju'tinent  of  the  attrutlon  ahorlena  it,  while 
every  cifoumelauce  htnilering  this  IrngihinB  it.  Hence  the  fluoioatlens  ore 
nfpanled  as  4ue  t«  varlatlona  in  the  )<«rio>l  of  apfxtcvpticn.  {Tor  a  faller 
account  of  thne  eiperimenia  aa  given  and  iatcrpreted  by  Wundt,  see  hla 
i1b|i*i«bpfacA«  ninMiifl*,  n„  Oi|^  M,  I  gave  a  brief  account  of  them  ii 
Nind,  YdU  L  (!«:«},  pp.  H-4£.1 
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Mechanism  of  Reflex  Attention.  Under  ordinary 
circumstancea  the  attentiou  is  i>olicited  in  a  number 
of  directiuna  simultaneously.  Provided  there  is  the 
nccessoiy  activity  of  miad,  the  attention  will  be 
diuwn  in  a  <]irc-ction  determined  by  tUo  foregoing 
coiuideratious.  Speaking  roughly  one  may  describe 
what  takes  pliice  as  a  sort  of  struggle  for  existence 
among  stimuli,  in  which  the  greatest,  the  most  in- 
tecestdng,  or  the  most  novel  survives.  At  the  same 
time  each  &ur^*ival  is  but  momentary,  it  being  of  the 
very  nature  of  reflex  attention  to  be  easily  drawn  ofT 
by  new  stimulL 

Intervention  of  Will:  Voluntary  Attention.  By  the 
btervcntiou  of  the  wit],  the  comparatively  simple 
mechanism  here  described  is  greatly  modiOcd.  Voli- 
tion aupploments  tlie  forces  uf  reflex  attention  by 
other  forces,  BO  complicating  the  whole  process.  It 
supplies  internal  motives  which  may  counteract  the 
effect  of  exto'nal  stimuli.  Through  an  exertion  of 
will  Uie  mind  is  able  to  choose  the  quarter  to  which 
to  direct  ita  glance,  and  ia  do  longer  at  the  mercy  of 
the  most  powerful  external  forces.  If  reflex  attention 
i>  likened  to  the  process  of  natural  selection,  voluntar}' 
Bttention  may  he  likened  to  the  process  of  artificial 
ulection,  by  which  man's  will  is  able  to  single  out 
puticolar  varieties  of  animal  or  plant  for  his  own 
ipecial  purposes. 

Function  of  the  Will  in  Attention.     It  is  important 

to  tudcrstand  the  preciiio  scope  of  the  will's  actioo 

ia  attention.     What  is  called  voluntary  attention  is 

Wt  I  wholly  new  phase  of  the  process.     After  the 

^  utkn  of  the  will  hna  supcn'cncd  the  forces  of  non* 


U       lit 

of  ^ 


Toluutaty  attention  continue  to  be  active  as  ten- 
deneiea.  And  the  ningc  of  the  will's  action  is  limited 
hy  these.  Tliua  tho  student  most  practised  in 
obfitractioD  could  not  resist  the  ellurement  of 
beautiful  melody  suiig  within  Lis  hearing. 

Again,  though  we  can  uudouhtedly  (within  ce 
Uiaits)  dirwt  our  attention  in  this  or  that  quarter  at 
will,  we  have  not  the  power  to  keep  our  attention 
closely  fixed  on  any  object  which  we  (or  somebody 
else  for  us)  may  happen  to  select.'  Something 
further  is  nvccHsaiy  to  that  lively  interaction  of 
mind  and  object  which  we  call  a  state  of  attention ; 
and  this  is  interest.  By  an  act  of  will  I  may  resolve 
to  turn  my  attention  to  something,  say  a  passage  in 
a  book.  But  if  after  this  preliminary  process  of 
adjustment  of  the  meuta]  eye,  the  object  opens  up  no 
interesting  phase,  alt  the  willing  in  the  world  will 
not  produce  a  calm  scltled  state  of  concentration; 
The  will  introduces  mind  aud  object :  it  cannot  force 
an  attachment  between  tliem.  No  compulsion  of  ft 
teacher  ever  succeeded  in  making  a  young  mind 
conliully  embrnee  and  appropriate  by  an  act  of  con-' 
ocntration  an  unsuitable,  and  therefore  uninteresting 
subjectL  We  thus  sec  that  voluntary  attention  ii 
not  removed  from  the  sway  of  interest.  What  the 
will  does  is  to  determine  the  kind  of  interest  which 
shall  prevail  at  the  moment  This  is  effected  by  the 
initial  determination  to  bend  the  mind  in  this  or  that 
direction.     After  this  first  stage  of  determination  the 


t "  KiptTMinn  itaalf  won  tawhc*  u>  lluU  it  b  not  pmirfbli*  to  oonoiotnta 
oar  «lt««itU>n  *<th  •nvtrgrMoTttran^h  «<  «lio6w,  on  my  <bj«ct  w  ehaMt.* 
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action  of  the  will  is  (commonly)  codBdciI  to  keeping 
the  attention  fixed  on  an  object  which  is  found  to 
yield  a  pleasurable  interest.  * 

The  iotfireat  which  thus  fiually  socurea  a  prolonged 
attention  mny  first  disclose  itnelf  after  the  execution 
of  the  ToluntAry  act.  Thus  a  pupil  upon  fixing  his 
attention  on  what  seems  at  first  on  uninviting  subject 
of  study  may  find  his  thoughts  gradually  attracted 
and  chained.  lu  many  cases  the  interest  has  its 
starting  point  in  the  very  motive  which  underlies 
the  TolunUtiy  act  When  any  object  beara  on  some 
strongly  desired  end,  it  becomes,  on  that  account, 
invested  with  an  associated  or  reflected  interest.  By 
regarding  it  as  a  means  to  some  object  of  desire  wc 
draw  it  for  the  time  within  the  circle  of  interesting 
things.  Thus  a  child  who  has  reason  to  anticipate 
bia  parent's  or  teacher's  commendation  or  disupproval 
t4ikea  a  lively  iutercet  in  the  otherwise  but  little 
interesting  movements  of  his  features.  But  in  order 
to  the  full  realisation  of  this  result^  tho  relation  of 
means  to  end  must  be  a  natural  one,  and  not  one 
artiticiulty  imposed.  A  scliool-boy  hardly  takes  a 
(pleasurable)  interest  in  a  piece  of  task  work  just 
because  the  completion  of  it  is  seen  to  be  a  condition 
of  CDJopng  some  eagerly  desired  game. 

Laws  of  Voluntary  Attention.  It  has  been  remarked 
above  that  the  degi-ce  of  attention  exerted  iii  any  case 
depends  partly  on  the  force  of  the  stimulus,  and 


*  Tolkaaan  dlattngBlihM  bvtmmi  ■  titU  of  •ttratlen  {Anfmorfcsunkrit) 
ud  iIm  TotnaUfr  int  ot  lltMiiiiiiK  (Aof merit ta).  In  Um  M^allod  volunUrj 
Ubtuenn  Iha  tttcn  U  prccedcij  (and  moi'oa|«iiwlJ  bj  tha  wL  (Sw  UMtuA 
■ntdMfUtVol  II.,  |k  IM). 
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partly  ou  the  vigour  of  mind  aad  body  at  tlie  tirae, 
In  ttic  case  of  voluntary  atteotlon  the  initiiU  stimutjs 
ia  some  internal  motive.  We  may  say  then  that  the 
stronger  the  motive  brought  to  bear  (the  degree  ot 
active  vigour  being  supposed  to  be  unaltered),  the 
more  energetic  (within  certain  limits)  the  act  of  atten* 
tioo.  The  child  will  be  prepared  to  conecntrato  more 
activity  of  mind  upon  an  object,  such  as  the  lesson, 
lie  is  getting  up,  when  he  has  a  powerful  inducement' 
to  do  so. 

Effort  of  Attention.  It  mast,  however,  bo  remem- 
bered that  in  voluntary  attention  the  eSc-otive  foroa, 
of  an  act  of  attention,  as  measured  by  the  added 
clearness  and  distinctness  which  it  gives  to  the 
object,  ia  not  exactly  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of 
active  enei)fy  e-tpcndcd.  Voluntary  attention  com- 
monly involves,  especially  in  ita  early  stages,  and 
before  habit  assists,  on  effbrt.  Reflex  attention  is  a 
natural  and  easy  attitude,  voluntary  attention  is  by 
comparison  an  artilicial  and  constrained  one.  Tlio 
difficulty  may  be  duo  to  the  nature  of  the  object, 
e.g.,  its  faintness,  or  to  the  prcBcuce  of  obstructive 
solicitations  in  other  dii-uctions.  The  overcoming 
of  any  euch  obstacle  necessitates  an  effort  wbicb 
will  be  greater  when  there  is  fatigue  or  a  fulling  off 
in  vigour.  The  effective  force  of  the  act  of  atten- 
tion is  what  remains  over  when  the  difli<:ulty  is 
overcome.  Now  an  effort  is  something  disagree- 
able, aud  consequently  will  only  be  faced  when 
there  is  a  proportionate  strength  of  motive  present. 
We  see  then  that  when  the  exertion  of  attention 
ia  difficult  or  laborious,  a  stronger  foroe  of  motive 
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be    brought  to  bear  in   oHer  to   secure 
desired  result  * 

Growth  of  Attention:  Earl/  Stage.  As  has  been 
observed  the  early  form  of  attention  is  the  reflex  <« 
aon-voluQtary.  By  frequent  expreisea  of  its  acti^-ity 
in  rcKpoDM  to  externul  stimuli  the  fuculty  of  atk-ution 
tttaiaa  a  certain  degree  of  strength  independently 
oC  any  aid  from  the  will.  After  a  certain  number 
of  exercisea,  less  powerful  stimuli  Biiffice,  in  the 
klwence  of  more  powerful  ones,  to  cull  forth  att(!ntton. 
Thus  by  directing  bis  atteation  again  and  again  to 
bright  obje<;t8,  as  the  candle,  tbe  infant  is  preparing 
to  direct  it  (still  non- voluntarily)  to  tlic  mother  s  face, 
his  bonds,  &c,  when  these  objecta  happen  to  come 
into  the  fitjlil  of  view.  With  the  progress  of  life,  too, 
many  things  at  6rst  indifferent  acquire  an  interest 
Thus  tbe  awompanimenta  of  what  ia  intrinsically 
interesting  would  acquire  (according  to  the  principle 
of  association)  a  borrowed  or  derived  intere^L  Xa 
thia  way  the  infant  tends  to  watch  the  preparation 
of  his  food  and  his  b:ith ;  the  boy  comes  to  take  en 
interest  in  the  construction  of  his  kite,  and  so  on. 
Not  only  so,  the  range  of  interesting  objects  would 
lie  greatly  extended  by  tbe  development  of  new 
feelingfi,  tnich  as  self-esteem,  alTuctiou,  and  the  sense 
of  the  grotesque. 

Development  of  Power  of  Controlling  the  Attention. 

riule  this  exercise  of  the  power  of  attention  in  the 


I  Of  cDont  tfab  [iiMWi  of  or(>noiiiing  AitBcnhj  hu  Ita  tirciti.     M«nU] 
I  cuinot,  uf  WON  thu  bodll]-,   oiCMd   (1ia  ■vallnMti  quantity  of 

r  ef  IIm  indiTiilBal  kt  th*  tiaw.    it  thu  paint  U  >pproulivj,  ■  Urgot 
■■4  iaMfft  tscvMW  of  metttB  fen*  mmu  to  b«  tttrmnzj. 
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reflex  form  is  thus  going  on,  the  cliiWs  will 
developing.  The  transition  from  tlic  earlior  to  1 
lator  process  of  attention  may  perhaps  be  found  iu 
the  continued  grtzing  at  an  agreeable  object,  sttch 
as  a  brightly  coloured  toy  or  piottire,  held  before  the 
eye.  When  the  child  finding  that  a  thing  givps  it  pleo- 
Bure,  l>egin«  to  peraist  in  the  net  of  attention  throu-jh 
a  vagne  anticipation  of  further  pleasnre,  he  ttmy  h« 
said  to  be  exercising  the  germ  of  hts  voluntary 
power.  A  more  distinctly  marked  development  of 
will-power  in  maniftrsted  in  the  uttitiHio  of  expecta- 
tion. From  a  vory  early  jwriod  of  life  the  will 
bc^s  to  manifest  itaelf  in  a  deliberate  explonng  or 
looking  out  for  objects.*  By  such  succeasivo  cxerrisps 
the  activity  of  attention  is  little  by  little  brmiglit 
under  pL-ifect  control.  Although  the  full  undt-r- 
etanding  of  this  process  preanppoaefl  a  knowledge  of 
the  growth  of  will  as  a  whole,  we  may  be  able  to 
anticip;it«  to  some  extent,  and  indicate  the  main  lines 
of  this  progress. 

The  growth  of  voluntary  attention  means  a  con- 
tinual retluotion  of  the  difficulty  of  att-ending  to 
objects.  The  law  that  exercise  strengthens  fneulty 
applten  to  attention.  What  is  firat  done  with  labour 
and  aease  of  difficulty  is,  with  repetition  and  practice, 
done  more  and  more  easily.  At  the  same  time  more 
and  more  diflicult  tAska  l>erome  poasible.  The  growth 
of  attention  may  be  best  treated  by  distinguishing 

I  rrafRMOr  Pn-jtr  nj*  Att  tha  ohilil  heipnt  to  oiplnre  Itw  GeM  afrUioa 
in  v>in:h  of  olijvciii  Xmfnn  l)>n  mil  orUio  thlrt)  maiith.  '.IHtSvUAt  Kind/a, 
f.  9^).  H«  jKiti  ili»  Rnl  KpiTarano*  oF  Tulitlon,  propirij  ao  nllad,  ■  roAntli 
w  two  Intvr,  Thii  i»iutir>tiu  tlinl  Cha  »iini'lo  wtion  lwr**|ii>luDof  u»Usiud* 
tt,nt  trim  lli«  reHa,  to  tha  volunUry  (brm  of  Bitentioa. 
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l>etwecn  the  several  forms  in  which  this  pngreaaiTe 
mastery  of  difficulty  nuimfests  itself. 

Attention  to  the  Unimpressive     Voluntary  atten- 
^on    is    obviously    a   going    beyond    the    rango    of 
powerful  and  directly  interesting    etimuH,  und  an 
embnu.-iiig  of  n  wider  circle  of  comparatively  unim- 
pressive and  only  indirvctly  interesting  objects.    The 
progress  of  atti^ntion  can  be  nien8ui<ed  uodor  this 
aspect.    The  child  leurris  gmduully  to  fix  with  his  eye 
the  loss  striking,  prominent,  and  attractive  objects  aud 
events  of  the  world  in  which  ho  bves.     Each  succed* 
^kve  direction  of   the   attention  makes   subsequent 
^Krectious  euflicu*,  and  the  growth  of  mind  as  a  whole 
implies  the  coD8ta.nt  addition    of   new  motives  to 
atlentioo.     In  this  wny  nach  of  us  gradually  acquires 
tlic  power  of  turning  his  attention  at  ^vill  in  this  or 
that  direction  as  occasion  arises.     It  must  bo  remem- 
bered, however,  that  in  ever}'  case  tliis  widening  of 
the  area  of  attention  goes  on  pari  jxtssu  with  the 
expansion  of  our  interests. 

Of  the  motives  or  interests  which  aid  in  this  expan- 
idon  of  the  (letd  of  attention  the  wid(-Ht  in  the  range  of 
its  influence  is  the  intellectual  impulse  of  curiosity,  or 
the  desire  to  inspect  and  understand  things.  Under 
the  iufluenee  of  this  motive  the  student  of  science  learns 
to  direct  his  attention  to  the  most  inconspicuous  and 
fugitive  of  phenomena.  When  this  curioitity  is  wide 
and  impartial,  embracing  all  kinds  of  subject-matter, 
we  have  the  versatile  mind,  ever  rvnrly  to  turn  its 
Bitention  iu  a  new  and  unexplored  quarter. 

Resistance  to  Stimuli.     A  voluntary  control  of  the 
jittGDUon  involves,  in  the  second  place,  the  ability  to 
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resUt  the  solicitationa  of  powerful  stimuli.     Volao' 
tarily  to  turn  the  raind  to  a  tbiag  is  to  exclade  what 
is  irrokvatit  and  distracting.    Tbis  power  of  rcsietonco 
has  of  courao  in  every  case  its  limits.     Kobody  can 
withstand  the  dii^turbiog  force  of  a  sudden  explosion. 
But  the  capability  of  resisting  such  distractions  vaties 
confiidcrably,  and  is  greatly  irajtroved  by  practii 
The  child  finds  it  hard  at  first  not  to  look  out  of 
window  when  hearing  a  les-son.    By  and  by  be 
be  able  to  fix  his  mind  on  hia  lesson  even  when 
amount  of  disturbing  noise  is  present.    The  high 
attainment  of  tbis  power  is  seen  in  the  student  whose 
mind  ia  not  appreciably  alfe<^te(l  by  external  imp 
sions,  being  directed   inwardly  in    reflection   on  its' 
own   ideas.      Here  again  a  fairly  accurate  measure 
of  attentive  power  may  bo  obtained  by  noting  the 
strength  of  stimulus,  e.g.,  disturbing  sounds,  which  is 
overcome. 

Keeping  the  Attention  Fixed.    Another  aspect  under 
which  the  growth  of  attention  may  be  estimated  is    , 
the  ability  to  detain  objects  before  the  mind.      A^f 
we  have  seen,  reflex  attention  is  for  the  most  par^^ 
a  process  of  flitting  from  object  to  object.     We  found 
iudced  that  even  here  there  ia  a  force  at  work  which 
tends  to  counteract  the  impulse  to  skip  from  one  thing 
to  another.    But  tbis  would  not  of  itself  carrj-  us  very 
far.      It  is  only  a&  the  attention   comes  under  the 
control  of  the  will  that  it  shows  any  considerabl< 
measure  of  persistence.     To  attend  to  a  thing  vol 
tarily  means  commonly  to  hxp  the  mind  dwelling 
it.    Hero  again  wo  have  to  recognise  the  existence 
ccrtaia  limita  in  every  case.    Nobody  am  fix  his  mi 
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OB  cHiQ  and  the  same  object  for  an  indcfiaite  time.* 
When  0DC«  the  (resh  interest  of  a  thing  is  exlmustod 
a  further  fixing  of  the  attention  coats  more  and  more 
elTort.  When  this  stage  is  reached  tho  mind  soon 
weAiies  of  the  prolonged  exertion,  and  attention  floga 
in  Bpite  of  the  ucniost  effort.  But  the  limit  of  fatigue 
is  pushed  further  off  as  the  vill  develops  and  the  act 
of  attention  hceomes  more  easy. 

Concentration.  The  power  of  sustained  attention 
grows  with  the  ability  to  resist  distraetions  and 
solicitations.  The  two  capabilities  are  thus  very 
closely  connected  with  one  another,  and  are  both 
indaded  iu  the  term  Concentration.  To  concentrate 
tbe  mind  is  to  fix  it  pemstcutly  on  an  object  or  group 
of  objccta,  resolutely  excluding  from  the  mental 
view  all  imdcvant  objects.  The  great  field  for  tbe 
early  exercises  of  sueh  concentration  Is  action.  When 
the  child  wants  to  do  something,  as  open  a  box,  or 
baild  a  pile  of  brickft,  the  strong  desire  for  the  end 
secares  a  prolonged  effort  of  attention.  The  scholar 
patiently  poring  over  a  mutilated  [>as^ge  in  an  ancient 
MS.,  to  the  neglect  of  his  appetite,  or  the  naturalist 
patiently  observing  the  movements  of  insects  or  of 
plants,  indifferent  to  cold  and  wet,  illustrates  a  high 
power  of  prolonged  concentration.     A  person's  power 

'  Strict];  opMldn^  wiMt  b  oftan  ttiM  atUndftiK  to  ona  thing,  b  th» 
hUoirtDg  of  •  mria  of  coiintrtod  iinpnapioaa  or  idm,  and  IiiioIveii  a  «•□■ 
tisol  MMvkl  ud  dMfxulit(  of  Intortrt.  Thit  nmark  *pi>Ur«  lo  *uvh 
•npttioM  u  lishaiBj  to,  or  reading  ■  MieiitiAo  Hpodtioii,  «itii«dng  > 
lanatlc  ipBctuli^  ud  to  ro.  And  <v«n  a  prolong  Mtcndon  to  a  (mail 
nUnbl  ottJKt,  M  a  toiu,  or  •  floirer,  involvn  a  mnlinual  tniuiiion  of  niiud 
'<wi  «  aiprct  I*  uwlhor,  ona  act  of  tiiggwtions  to  luoilidr.  Htoco  It 
'ltd  UoMraoomcUydcKTlbod  MiaakinK  Uinohjepl  thd(nifnar«tt«iitiaii, 
Ai  fiiM  b««  Kklck  it  otUovt  aciU  to  ulucb  it  DODtiuutUr  nt^rt*. 
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of  attention  may  be  conveniently  meunted  by  fti 
degree  of  persisteoce  attained. 

Concentration  and  Genius.  It  luw  often  been  ail 
that  great  intellectual  power  tnnu  on  tlw  aUUljti 
concentrate  the  attention.  Newton  baaed  liia  inl^ 
loctual  superiority  on  this  eizcnmstance.  Hdnta 
ol>3erved  that  genius  is  nothii^  bntaeontiBiieditt» 
tion.*  A  proposition  aboat  which  there  ii  so  gemai 
an  agreement  among  those  who  ought  to  know  mtj 
be  safely  accepted  as  expressing  s  truth.  Attentimil 
a  condition  of  all  intellectual  achievement^  and  a  gall 
power  of  prolonged  concentrataoa  is  undoabtedfy  b* 
dispensable  to  first-rate  achievement  in  any  diiectia& 
The  discoverers  of  new  knowledge  have  alwaji  bsM 
distinguished  by  an  unusual  degree  of  peztinaatf  ii 
brooding  over  a  subject,  and  in  following  out  tain  ' 
of  thought  in  this  and  that  direction  till  Uie  reqidnl 
explanation  of  fact,  reconciliation  of  apparent  eooto- 
dictions,  and  ao  on,  was  found.  But  thongh  tbat 
sayiogs  undoubtedly  embody  an  iroportant  tniA, 
they  only  contain  a  part  of  the  whole  trutL  Ito 
amount  of  attention  simply  will  constitute  intel- 
lectual brilUance.  This  depends  on  the  possesdonof 
the  intellectual  functions  (discrimination,  ftc.)  in  tt 
exceptionally  perfect  form.  On  the  other  band  gooi 
intellectual  powers  when  aided  by  a  comparativdf 
small  power  of  prolonged  attention,  may  render  thai 
possessor  quick  and  intelligent. 

Grasp  of  Attention.    It  has  already  been  remained 

'  For  aimiUr  utteinnna  I17  othsr  ■uthoritin.  ne  Sir  W.  Hunfltoa*!  £» 
(ttrM  OH  M'tn]A!itia,  Vol.  I.,  ji.  IM,  ka.  AmoDg  mora  ncant  eminent  miB, 
Fuaday  may  bs  inatsiiced  u  tcatifying  to  tha  mod*  effect  Ckrljk'a  ddifiP 
•ucei  on  tliii  head  m  too  wbU  known  to  need  qnotntloa. 
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t  our  power  of  simaUADcona  ftttcDtion  is  exceed- 

limitdd.     If  wo  try  to  cml>rucc  a  oumlwr  of 

ijccta  ID  a  gtance  of  nttcDtion  they  arc  not  clearly 

zed  and  apprftien<lv(L     Wti  may  however  pass  the 

LttcittioQ  so  rapidly  over  a  number  of  details  u  to 

■proximate  to  a  siroultaueoua  grasp  of  the  whole. 

this  way  the  eys  can  take  io  the  proportions  of  a 

iMing,  and  the  ear  take  in  the  rhythmical  succetnions 

not«8.     The  growth  of  voluntary  attention  includes 

increase  of  power  in  this  direction.    A  teacher 

iS  to  ko«p  his  eye  on  all  members  of  his  class,  a 

d'orchettre  \m  ears  on  all  the  different  groups  of 

Btrumonts.      The  acquireniont  of  corluiD   arte,   as 

laying  the  organ,  implieK  a  high  degree  of  this  power. 

In  proportion  as  this  power  of  taking  in  rnpidly  A 

number  of  facts  or  details  grows,  will  the  perceptions 

advance  in  complejity,  and  also  the  comparison  of 

tject  with  object,  idea  with  idea,  be  facilitated. 

Transition  of  Attention.     Somewhat  akin  to   the 

power  of  can^'ing  the  attention  quickly  over  a  number 

of  connected  details,  is  the  capability  of  tmnsfcrring 

it  from  one  thing  to  another  and  disconnected  thing. 

Th6  growth  of  voluntary  attention  includes  an  in< 

cnaaing  facility  in  turning  the  mind  from  one  subject 

of  study  to  another,  or  from  one  matter  of  business 

to  another.      Its  highest  form  is  seen  in  the  rapid 

movcmcDts  of  the  versatile  mind,    Another  illustra- 

ion  of  gr«at  facility  in  trausferenre  is  seen  in  those 

twifl  sltemations  of  attention  which  underlie  what  is 

roughly  described  as  doing  two  things  at  once,  as 

playing  a  piece  of  music  or  painting  a  picture  and  at 

Uu  same  time  carrying  un  a  conversation. 
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The  tpixiii  opnbilit.v  Kcms  at  fint  df^t  to  impljr  two  Hitagi, 
fnoility  in  diHuioing  rb  otiji^ct  from  th«  mind,  and  in  rMHJtiBliug  tlu 
attention  in  a  new  dit«elion.  But  pnbapa  tb««e  are  oulj  two  uiIm 
of  ona  and  Ui«  M.ne  M]>al>iHtr.  It  may  bo  «aid  that  wo  onlv  e«in- 
pleUty  espel  a  thing  from  tli<  thouK-htx  when  wo  redinxt  Hntm  eU»- ' 
whither,  nnpid  cspuUioik  would  thus  apptor  to  cany  with  tt  npid 
rcadjtutiacal. 


Habits  of  Attention.  Voluntary  attention,  like 
voluuUry  artion  aa  a  wbole,  is  perfected  in  the  form 
of  habita  By  a  hnbit  wo  mean  a  fixed  diApoeitton  In 
do  a  thing,  and  a  facility  in  doing  it,  the  result  of 
num<!rou8  n-petilions  of  the  action.  The  growth  of 
the  power  of  attention  may  be  viewed  as  a  progree- 
Btve  formation  of  habits.  At  first  voluntary  concen- 
tration of  mind  requires  a  spur  and  an  effort.  Aai 
Boon  as  tlic  pressure  of  strong  motive  is  withdrawn, 
the  young  miud  returns  to  its  natural  utate-  of  Ustlees- 
ness  or  wandering  attention.  A  habit  of  attention 
first  appears  oa  a  recurring  readiness  to  attend  under 
definite  circumstance!*,  for  example  when  the  child 
goes  into  his  clara-room,  cr  is  addressed  by  somebody 
Later  on  there  manifests  itself  a  more  permanent 
attitude  of  attenttveness.  llie  transition  from  child- 
hood to  youth  is  often  eharactcrise<I  by  the  ac(juii<ition 
of  a  wider  hnbit  of  mental  watchfulness,  showing 
itself  in  though tfu I ness  about  what  is  seen  and  heard. 
The  highest  R-jsuIt  of  the  working  of  the  principle  o 
habit  in  this  region  is  illustrated  in  the  customary, 
and  but  rarely  relaxed,  alertness  of  mind  of  the 
diligent  obatTVur  of  nature. 

Varieties  of  Attentive  Power.  It  has  been  implied 
that  the  power  of  attention  docs  not  nlwaj^  develop 
equally  on  all  sides.    Through  differences  of  native 
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tcmpcniment,  as  well  as  through  differences  of  exercise, 
■we  find     well-raarkod  contrasts  of  attonttvo    power. 
And  tbcso  help  to  a  considerable  extent  to  determine 
tJie  cast  or  character  of  mind.     Evctybody  knows  tlie 
difference,  for  example,  between  the  plodding  child 
able  to  concentrate  his  miud  on  an  object  for  a  long 
period,  but  slow  to  transfer  and  adjast  his  attention 
to  new  mutter,  and  the  quick  but  rather  superficial 
cliild  who  iinth)  it  easy  to  fix  his  attention  on  new 
objects,  though  hard  to  keep  it  fixed  for  a  prolonged 
period.       There  are  some  who  are  capable  of  great 
intensity  of  concentration  under  favourable  circum- 
sUnccs,  but  whose  minds  are  easily  overpowered  by 
disturbing    or    di^^traotiug    influences.      A    Tcrsatile 
mind,  again,  is  maikcd  by  a  power  of  throwing  a 
great  deal  of  force  of  attention  into  a  matter  in  a 
short  space  of  time,  and  of  nipidty  accommodating  or 
idjuBting  its  attention  to  new  objects  ;  but  it  is  com- 
monly wanting  in  the  capability  of  prolonged  appli- 
cation.'     Finally,  the  ruling  habits  of  attention  will 
Tary  according  to  the  character  of  the  predominnnt 
intei-csts.     Thus,  for  example,  a  strong  love  of  nature 
(whether  scientific  or  artistic)  will   give  a  habitual 
eutward  bent  to  the  attention ;  whereas  a  paramount 
interest  in  our  own  feelings,  or  in  the  objects  of  ima- 
pnation  and  thought,  will  give  a  customary  inward 
inclination  to  the  attention. 

TMaliif  of  Hm  AtUnt'.oa.  -All  intellectual  gnMiince  of  tho 
Jouag  iin|iltM  tbu  pgvcr  of  holdiug  their  alU-ntiun.     InrtniclioD 

>  0«  th*  Hlnr*  «r  this  <iii>litf,  tM  Miw  Edgeironh'*  &«y*  on  PratHad 
UwMi'aM,  I.,  p]k  110,  k«.j  abo  mjr  (■]!«  «o  VtmUlitf,  ia  Mini,  ToL 
fU.(l)43),  p.S«fi 
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amy  be  raid  to  t«gin  when  tbe  motbor  cut  ae«ai«  iha  iittanUoii  ol 
tbe  infant  to  an  olijucl  by  poinliug  Itot  fingM  to  it.  HunccfortU 
ebe  liu  tU«  cbild'i  moutal  life  to  a  ciirtAin  oxt«nt  undor  h«r  coiUiol, 
and  can  t«tect  the  impnwsiona  which  ghall  give  oow  knowlodgs  cr 
new  0DJoym(.-iiL  WUc  wo  loark  off  na  formal  t«achiiig^  whelbar 
by  Ibv  prvaentation  of  external  objecU  for  imfecttan  Ibraaigfa  tlio 
■nue^  or  by  v«r1jal  iiiatruclton,  clrarl;  involves  at  ev«T7  ati^  wt 
■ppeat  to  the  aiteiitiun,  and  de|wu>la  fur  ita  BUooess  on  BMurini; 
thifc  To  know  how  to  exerciae  the  atl«nlioo,  how  to  call  foiUi  its 
full  odivity  i«  tliu)  the  fint  cuuditJun  of  euccuui  In  «ducalion. 

Mental  Scicticu  hvrt,  aa  tu  rcapoct  of  the  oilier  facultiM,  can  only 
point  out  tlio  ^iicmI  condiliona  to  be  ohtcrvcd  and  Uw  natutal 
otdet  of  procedural,  It  i>  plain  io  tho  firsv  pltiM  that  tho  laws  of 
attentioD  muKt  be  complied  witli.  He  would  be  a  (ooltdi  teacher 
who  gavo  a  child  a  number  of  di»conncct«d  Ihiiiga  to  do  at  a  Linic, 
or  who  inaielod  on  Itteping  hia  mind  bent  on  tho  aoiito  anb- 
ject  for  an  indefinite  period.  Yet  tliough  tlirae  conditioM  an 
obvious  enough,  ulliera  aro  more  coailr  mTrWlcrd.  Htns  it  Ja 
probable  Uiat  a  more  exact  kDovrlodge  of  the  ufTccta  on  Iho  atten- 
tion of  novelty  ot  tubji^ct  and  mixle  of  Irrnlmont,  ou  the  one  baad, 
and  of  total  unfuniiiiurity  on  the  olhur  bund,  would  aare  tcaciMn 
from  many  errorK  S»tiie  of  ua  ran  Ti«all  from  our  tchool  day*  tin 
weariaomc  cflWt  of  an  ofl-rMiirring  atrivotyped  tlliialration,  •• 
well  aa  llic  ini]nv«ion  of  reiwlknt  atrnn^nca*  prodtiwd  by  ■ 
■nd  loo  *titld«n,  iiitii<liKlioD  to  a  pvrfrctly  n«w  bnnch  of  attidy. 

In  the  wwutid  pluco  it  will  bo  woll  to  bmi  in  tuind  that 
young  child's  jiowm  of  voluntary  altenliou  ia  nidinienlaiy  only; 
and  that  force  must  bo  «)oanoniicei]  by  removing  all  obstadea  and 
malting  the  ta*k  aa  nltmclive  and  agreeable  oa  ikiaaible.  It  wonld 
be  idle  to  try  to  enlist  his  cloae  atlenlion  if  bo  wen  bodily 
falignod,  or  if  lie  won  under  the  iu6tience  of  emotional  encitcmant 
and  agitaled  in  mind  and  body.  Again  it  would  be  vain  to  expect 
bim  10  liattn  to  onil  instruction  cloee  to  a  win<to«  loiiVin);  out 
on  a  busy  alivet.  ('hildien'a  (uncontrollixj)  attention  flows  oiit- 
waidi  Io  tbn  sl^lils  and  aooiidi  of  tlie  acttrHl  external  vorld,  and  it 
leas  eaHJly  diverted  by  tbe  t^icliRHa  wonis  towards  the  world  of 
ii»a(ttiiHlion  and  lhou|;bt.  Cansc<tiirntly,  in  teaching,  eventldng 
dioakl  be  done  to  radnce  the  force  of  mitwaid  thiiij^    Th 
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would  do  well  to  reni«taber  thtt  «tmi  m>  ]nactised  a  thicker  na 
Kvit  found  it  bclpfol  to  pTalonged  in«ditiitian  U>  Dx  )if>  eje  on  ■ 
fuoftkr  and  tliwvforc  nncxeitiiif;  object  (a  ncigliboiiring  church- 
afin\.  Not  only  aoi  th«  *nt>jcc(  and  mode  of  tnaliDcnt  choMD 
■luxUd  b«  rach  as  to  atttact  tfaa  Imuhct'k  alUintion  to  tbo  atnioBt. 
What  ia  tit»hf  inten-sling,  or  aModat«d  with  Aomo  pl«'«tnr*bIo 
mtCRrt,  will  aecure  and  hold  t}i*  attention  whoo  drj-  topica  alto- 
gatbar  fail  to  do  ao.  Much  may  be  done  in  tliis  diivcUoD  by  pro- 
pantino,  by  awalteuing  curiuatty,  and  by  putting  tbe  child's  nilud 
in  the  attitude  uf  tiptoe  expectancy. 

Aa  tha  pupil  grnwa  more  nny  of  coune  be  m^tiirrd  in  ihn  iihapa 
of  aa  effort  to  direct  altcmioa.  It  must  nevur  lie  fot]ioiu>n,  how- 
avcTt  that  all  tlin>ugfa  life  forced  pttontion  to  what  ia  wholly  nnto- 
l«t«airng  ia  not  only  wearing,  but  i«  certain  to  be  iDoffoctual  and 
BBpraduettTe.  Ilnvoe  the  rnio  to  wlnpt  the  work  to  Iho  growing 
intellectual  and  other  likinge  of  the  child.  ^tA  only  ao,  the 
UacW  abould  regaid  it  as  an  ienpottant  part  of  tlie  tnining  of  IIm 
aUention  toaroun  iiitemit,  to  deepen  and  fix  tt  in  certain  dedbiita 
dtrectioDa,  and  grnduiUly  to  imlaTge  ita  range.*  Hanli-r  task-wurk, 
aadi  aa  Itoniing  the  oomixuatirvly  unintereatlng  Ivltera  of  t]ie 
alphabet,  or  the  notca  of  iho  munical  acftle,  ausl  be  introduced 
gndually,  and  only  wlu-u  the  will-power  ia  aufficiently  [levcIojmL 
Great  coiv  murt  be  taken  further  to  gtaduale  the  length  or  dumlion 
of  tha  nu-ntal  applicaiii>n  budk  in  a  pellicular  direction,  and  gene- 
nlly,  in  accordance  with  the  pr(i)(n'M  i>f  the  child'a  pnwcTs  of 
Tolontary  allcnlit<ii.  An  idtaX  erhool-Kyirtcni  wmild  exhibit  alt 
pidatioua  in  tliia  nspect ;  alUTtantion  and  ooniplctn  tpmJMion  of 
MBtal  activity  bring  'Trqiimt  at  &nt,  and  growing  l«w  and  leaa 
I  the  powers  of  piolou^ed  conoenlralion  develupi 
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'VflkaHn  TODarka  Uiat  the  oMrr  peA*^ffc  tiail  u  )ti  rait,  "Mik* 
fwtarartleii  ialMtatla^":  wh«r««(  tlie  dckcf  hu  tha  i<r<r*]it,  "Iiittruet 
li«lA*«By  that  ui  ialvrat  may  kwike >nd  nmaiaaclifB  tot  lilii "  fX^tr* 
*<*iit  r*fiJu>bfi*,  ToL  IJ.,  p.  SOO). 
t 
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ud  tlw  ]>m  of  tba  growth  of  4tt«ntioii,  m  mil  demibed  bj  Walti 
buA  dir  Frychologit,  )  BG,  and  bj  Tolknuui,  Lthrbvdi  der  FtgcJulogi 
IL,  i  114.  A  tboroDghlj  Bcientific  iccoont  of  the  mechuium  of  >t 
it  contained  in  Prof.  Wundt'i  Grvndxigi  dor  pliytioloffuchen  FrgcAolBS 
Ed.,  ToL  1 L,  4th  EoDt ,  Ch.  XV.  and  XTI.  On  the  naDagement  ud  t 
of  the  attcntijii  the  reader  may  coiuult  Locke,  Sovu  Thmij^tl*  con 
Xducatiim,  i  1S7 ;  Maria  Edgevorth,  Eaiay  on  Pratieai  iUiuatuna,  ^ 
Chap.  II.  Beneke,  Erxuhungi  vtid  UiUerrUhttkkn,  4th  Ed.,  TcL  L 
lai.Th.'WtiUiAltgemeuMevdagogHctYtA.l.tiSa. 


CHAPTER  V. 


SENSATION. 

Aubiowlcdgc  takes  its  rise  in  tbe  eenscs.  No  intel- 
leclual  work  sucli  as  inuigining  or  reasoning  can  be 
done  till  the  senses  have  supplied  the  necessary 
niateriala  Tbceo  materials  vlien  reduced  to  tlicir 
elemmta  are  sensationa  or  sense -imprcBsiona,  such  as 
twe  of  light  and  colour  which  we  receive  by  mcaus 
of  tbe  eye,  of  sound  which  we  have  by  way  of  the 
^ctr,  and  so  on.  Ad  ezaminatioo  of  our  must  abstract 
lottOQS,  such  as  force,  matter,  leads  us  back  to  these 
"QpressioDS.  Our  idcits  can  never  go  much  beyond 
MnsatioDS.  The  want  of  a  sense,  as  in  the  case 
f  one  bora  blind,  means  depriving  the  mind  of  a 
hole  order  of  ideas.  The  addition  of  a  new  sense, 
such  a  thing  were  poesiblc,  would  enrich  our  minds 
a  new  kind  of  knowledge  respecting  tlie  world, 
[>efinition  of  Sensation.  A  sensation  bciug  an 
mentoiy  montjil  phenomenon  cannot  be  defined 
terms  of  an\'thing  more  simple.  Its  meaning 
only  be  indicated  by  a  reference  to  the  nev- 
is  procesaes  on  which  it  is  known  to  depend, 
ingly,  a  sensation  is  commonly  defined  as  a 
lie  tnenttd  state  resulting  from  the  stimulation  or 
[tation  of  the  outer  or  peripheral  extremity  of  an 
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'incanying'  or  sensory  nerre.  Thus  tlic  atimuliitjon^* 
of  a  poiut  of  the  skin  by  pressure  or  rubbing,  or  oGM 
tlie  retina  of  the  eye  by  liglit,  gives  nse  to  a  seosa — ^ 
tion.' 

It  is  important  to  add,  however,  tbut  tbo  sensation  4 
is  not  tlic  immediate  con^'quent  of  this  action  in  the  ^ 
peripbiTiLl  region  of  the  ntirve.  A  seutuition  docs  not 
occur  the  very  instnnt  when  the  skin  is  pricked  or 
when  souud-wavcs  impinge  on  the  car.  The  excita- 
tion has  to  be  pvopngnted  to  the  'seat  of  conscious- 
ness,' the  sentior)-  centre  (sensorium),  before  the  mental 
effect,  a  scusation,  occurs..  It  is  found  by  experiment 
that  when  the  councction  bttweeu  the  extremity  and 
the  centre  is  severed,  there  is  no  sensntion.  It  has 
boen  proved  too  that  the  propagation  of  the  stimuU- 
tion  to  the  ccnti-e  occupies  an  appreciable  duration.* 

There  fire  Mvcral  difflcoltieii  in  tlio  w»y  «r  (l«fin!iig  sramiion.  The 
fir*t  of  tlicte  iiirnB  «n  ifae  faot  tliut  lli«  jibMiuiuoia  onliiMtily  cnll«i) 
■onMiioM  <!<>  not  nlwajn  invnlre  the  nrliun  of  •nitio  txtminl  sgi-nt  or 
•liiuuliu.    'Sulgcclwo'  KUMitibtu  a)  li^lit,  for  Muiuplc,  huva  tliclr  i>b|- 


I  'Bi'iiutiiin*  fa  rniDiron  ii«r1uiMni(^nlotli«|dcuuitcriiRiil«iMBlAU 
of  a  *vDiie'iini>nM>ioii.  And  ftjtiuilagjaXM  luTt  •omKlniM  tl»]>Ii>j«d  lit* 
Hon]  in  llii>  «>y,  ■■  wImii  Sir  W.  liunUton  cootmt*  arnulioo  t«  foollug 
nUh  pn«|>tlon  u  knnwing;  (Ifivnt  on  Urtnphi/iia,  Tol.  II.,  XXIV,), 
B<n  the  term  will  be  lucd  t«  muk  oft  (ho  nianial  impTMiion  wliiek  tm  Iw 
dlMTiufnatcd  u  to  it*  qiialitj',  tnil  wbirh  For  tliii  naton  cm  lupfl?  U>* 
mittnil  of  knovUdge.  11l^  |>1«uunible  or  painful  Mfcct  «r  •tr««i|iiiuiinoiit 
«l  a  •rn»»-lin|>r«MioTi  ia  (Mat  tuarkxl  off  hy  lli<  teim  '•cnw-firljug'.  Tlib 
(rlU  ba  dcnll  with  littor  on.  (rot  an  lilttarliM]  ■rroiiul  of  Ihn  dUTpreDt 
Dinning  of  the  term  Srnwition,  tbe  mdtt  u  rcfeiml  to  ntniiltou't  KUllion 
Of  llriJ'a  Wo^la^  Not«  DJ. 

'Tbarwrrnncoot  tlMMnMtion,  acfOTdinglowbatphjwologiatalitiracalM 
di«  'hw  of  etr*ntrid!y,'  to  tbo  iHiljibir*!  Dxlrrmitr,  m  iha  illn,  ■ill  t» 
•X]i1al«ril  nhKB  wc  t<ini«  to  dnl  wilb  pcKFjilioii.  On  tbn  [Jifiidolojiicft]  l«Ma 
•t  aeoMtion  ato  Dr.  Cv[\bbut,  Hr«/al  I'hywinkini,  <  h[i]\  IV.;  Dr.  WadiliJir. 
TA*  Mr>i'ofrin'«r'  Jf'nrf.  •-'hail.  'V-;  Wacdl.  n^mU'sitJu  Ptgii^t^  VoL 
IL,  SMtioalI.,Cip.  VII. 
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iiul  riarttng^MKt  in  cettata  diitiirlMuicM  (clunnM  «f  drenUliaB.  Itc) 
in  tli«  RtiibL  Soaie  lulijecUre  woMiiont  roar  liAve  «  cviitriil  {>n>c«M  u 
their  ■tAr'iliii'puint.  It  may  bowtver  bu  mU  tlint  utiijet  anlinarror 
'nwmul'  «miiiiitiu«oai  llio  •eiuuUmw  of  niiht,  toudi,  aii'l  aa  on,  an 
tit*  «ff«cU  vf  «u*Ji  AgMUa.  Other  diScultiM  an  dw  to  Ui«  Iniiwrfoct 
Miialiiigr  br1w«en  tlw  MiiMli»n«  of  t)ia  Mlornal  WDM-or^tis,  lli<»a  uf 
•i);)it,  ttiudi,  tu.,  and  the  or^;iiiii«  Mncatiuiui,  u  ibuic  eaiiiwctoil 
Willi  Uii«  airiion  of  tlw  otKuu  of  diipKlnn.  tUra  lli«  t<iuii'alent 
of  Mtcraal  Mfi^at  li  often  wjniin;;,  t-g.,  in  RfiiMtiom  of  liuii;,<er  Mid 
fliiniL  Fiiioll/,  tlitt  <uue  of  niixcuUr  Mnialioat  pieMnta  a  pocolwr 
«lliBniU;  to  \m  lonKheA  dd  pnw^ntljr. 

It  inojr  be  «b*«r'«<),  fiirlli«r,  lliut  a  perfectly    ilnple  mental  itnto,' 

such  aa  ia  reiiiiml  t>j  tbo  above  di;rinition,  it  an  iUcal  eancrjitioQ,    la 

out  Uwr  meiitol  life,  at  Iwut,  vre  nerer  tinve  a  e«n<atinn  whkh  it  per> 

Canity  pun,  tbeUtn  mult  of  the  twrijiheral  tliuKiUliim  of  the  mamcnt. 

L^Li  we  •lull  are  in  the  iMxt  ebaplcr,  tb«  Kiuiilion*  of  flult  lite  ara 

^^PBir'rmty  acciMiiiinninl  by  wmtt  clcnMnt  of  pcrct^jiliDi.  ninl  cnntiut 

^«wily  be  'li>4iB-^ttihed  from  tbla.    Ami  «r«n  if  by  intniK[Ki'ilvu  mini)'*!* 

wa  o"<il-l  auMGol  i*  cliaiiniitins  tliu  furei^n  eletnecil,  tliuru   H-uuld 

I     Kotoin  tlie  fiut  that  vat  aenaliuna  ara  ini>xLriciibly  ovi-.rlni<l  wiiii  tlie 

I      (raeta  of  |ia>t  like  Kiuationa.    Kiiiully,  ■iij'i"iHiTig  lliat  vt<  ciiiM  oliliiia 

t  rHi'liiiim  o(  pun  atJuatluB,  we  roulJ  not  bo  ecrUiH  thot  ihu  wai  a 

pnr«ily  Riniplo  piycliieal  Muia ;  for,  a*  we  tluUl  tve  iin-wnlly,  our 

«(iliiiary  acRiatiuiu  whkh  to  inlrv^'^''''''  "I'I>^<>r  utnjilv  or  cJuineuUiy, 

^^■s  pnbably  built  up  out  of  ccntuou)  atoiiiK 

Sensibility.  The  mind's  capacity  of  being  acted 
ipna  or  afTcc-tcd  by  tbe  medium  of  the  stimulation  of 
t  Beiisory  nerve  is  called  sensibility.  8(^nsil>ility  is 
iimpty  another  name  for  the  mind's  rapability  of 
Imving  aonsationa.  Strictly  speaking  this  property  be- 
I'lngs  to  the  mind  and  not  to  tbe  body.    Yet  wc  are 

Iicctintonicd  by  an  allowable  lotKiencas  of  expreasion  to 
B(u-ibe  sensiliility  to  the  organism  in  so  far  as  it  is 
|he  medium  by  which  sensations  are  produced.  Thus 
fre  talk  of  the  sensibility  or  sensitiveness  of  the  skin, 
ind  of  the  rt'Uua  of  the  eye. 

Qeneral  and  Special  Sensibility.     AU  parts  of  tbe 
ocginism  supplied  with  sensory  nerves,  and  the  ac* 
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tions  of  which  are  oonaequently  fitted  to  give  rise  to 
senaatious,  are  said  to  possess  sensibility  of  some  kind 
But  this  proiwrty  appeara  under  one  of  two  very 
unlike  forms.  The  first  of  these  is  common  to  all 
sensitive  parts  of  the  organism,  and  involves  no  special 
nervous  structure  at  the  extremity.  The  second  is 
peculiar  to  certain  parts  of  the  bodily  anrface,  and 
implies  special  structures  or  '  organs '.  To  the  former 
is  given  the  name  Common  or  General  Sensibility; 
to  the  latter,  Special  Sunaibility, 

General  Sensibility  :  Organic  Sense.  'Ilio  eonaatioos 
falling  under  this  head  are  marked  by  absence  of  defi- 
nite characters.  They  ore  vogue  and  ill-defined. 
Their  distinguishing  peculiarity  is  that  they  have  a 
marked  pleasurable  or  painful  aspect  or  complexion. 
Such  are  the  feelings  of  comfort  and  discomfort  con- 
nected with  the  processes  of  digestion  and  indigestion, 
and  with  injuries  to  the  tii^sues.  These  sensations 
are  not  directly  connected  with  the  action  of  external 
objects,  but  arise  in  consequence  of  a  certain  condition 
of  the  part  of  the  organism  concerned.  Thus  they 
give  us  no  knowledge  of  the  external  world.  They 
can  at  best  inform  us  of  the  condition  of  the  organism, 
and  they  only  do  thia  adequately  when  we  are  able  to 
'  localise '  them  or  refer  them  to  their  precise  seat  in 
the  organism.  And  this,  as  we  shall  see  later,  is 
only  possible  in  the  case  of  sensations  produced  by 
actions  going  on  in  the  external  parts  of  the  or- 
ganism. 

Special  Sensibility :  Special  Senses.  The  special 
sensations  arising  tbrouijh  the  stimulation  of  the 
eye,  the  ear,  and  so  on,  are  marked  oiT  one  from 
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nnother  by  great  defiuiteness  of  character.  This 
peculiarity  is  connected  with  the  fact  that  eacli 
Bt'nse  lias  its  own  speciaUy  modified  structure  or 
'  Bcnse  organ '  such  as  the  eye  or  the  ear,  fitted  to  bo 
acted  Qpon  by  a  particular  kind  of  stimulua  (light* 
Tibrations,  air-waves,  Ac).  Owing  to  this  defiDitencsd 
of  clmnicter  the  special  »onsutio»8  are  much  more  sus- 
ceptible of  being  discriminated  and  recognised  than 
the  organic  sensations.  Moreorer  these  sensations 
are  (in  ordinary  cases)  brought  about  by  the  action  of 
external  agents  or  objects  l>ing  outside  the  or|tanism, 
and  are  on  that  account  called  impressions.*  For  these 
reasons  they  are  fitted  to  yield  us  knowledge  of  the 
eavironraeut.  It  ts  the  special  scoses  which  will 
chiefly  interest  as  in  tracing  the  development  of  in- 
tellicrence  or  knowledge. 


Dcflnitioa  of  SeHM.  A  tcnw  conmut*  of  the  ntcn-toial  ot  aimpla 
MWlftl  uuu»  of  ■  particnlnf  onlcr,  m  Ri)<hti>,  *oiui<!»,  aiu]  to  on.  TIim 
Hgimmfn  ot  eipuSeinca  k  ctmawMd  with  a  Bpnaalljr  didlweiitiata) 
itmelnre  known  na  Om  mum  ofgiai  m  the  c,vc,  the  cm,  tail  it*  ootiiMOMd 
BMm.  BcOM  it  H  cOBTenieDt  to  delina  a  wnw  by  b  mreroiKe  lo  thb 
phjnlnl  gVMiBdwiwk.  Thm  va  may  my  that  »  mum  it  th«  ■ngregatv 
of  Mmpl«  mtnta]  Malta  oifalng  bjr  wajt  of  tbu  ilimuUlion  of  aoue  Mnse- 
oigia.  In  Hnine  to,  hoirerrr,  wc  mniR  b«  UNfnl  not  to  till  into 
*«  etnlo  Lit  deflnin;; '  tiy  goins  CO  to  ckflna  a  MRM-at^&n  i»  its  turn  by 

•  reTcnBoe  to  th«  iftoap  of  Miuuilicbt  of  which  it  in  the  grDonitmrk. 
Tki(  may  b«  avoided  by  Rivio;;  a  purely  physical  definition  of  aanap- 
srgub  For  oxunplo  we  might  Ati&no  it  thiM:  A  •cn*e-<v]gui  U  a 
•unelxm  forming  tbo  paripliaral  t«nnkDation  (enil-oqpui)  of  a  Moaory 
urv«  (or  gruup  of  n«rT«a)  and  apcoially  differctiliAtad  m>  aa  to  nact  on 

•  apccial  kind  of  aliinuliM  More  oort«ct]y  perhaps  the  Mfiae-OTKan 
ibanlil  iaduda  not  only  (ho  [ioH|iheral  on^on  but  iho  cc>uiii.-i:liiit{  iwrv« 
by  wUdi  tlic  tBeel  of  llie  rtimulation  u  tranamitted  to  tha  coatrea,  an-1 


'ThaaanM-iaipnwias  which  waan  hvra  conaoniid  with  hanmlai  fihr 
MUM  til,  aad  niut  aol  be  confuaad  with  tha  phj/rietU  'iaipn^on,'  aa^  fin 
nmi^  the  image  of  an  objtet  on  Iho  ntioa. 
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cv«n  tli«  portion  of  llie  oantr«a  iininoiJuUljr  ooaouiMd  in  Ibe  projoctii* 
of  a  wdmIimi. 

TUis  (lulliiitidD  nippoMs  that  kiiv  pjitticiililt  organ,  &^  th«  ejre,  cu 
only  be  iwttd  oil  by  oii«  kin>l  of  Biiiutilui  (liifbl).  Modom  experinmh 
•hour  tliii  tii  Ik  ilnCrua.  Tliiu  iQvchnnicAl  {ireuun,  or  na  cUctric  comol, 
applied  to  tlio  Ktliui  glvii*  riiM  to  a  MoMtion  of  li)(lit.  Wbetliei 
tliit  fact  fa  du«  to  tuni«  "ihmuiI  difforenw  of  straeture  in  tlw  nerva 
UiumwlirM  u  diittnipiuhotl  from  thu  pcripbenU  orgniu  u  a  matter  ol 
diaputa.* 


The  Five  Senses.  The  Special  Sotisca  coiiKist  first 
of  all  of  the  well  known  five,  namely,  Sight,  Hearing, 
Touch,  StDcll,  and  Toate.  They  cacli  involTe  a  spec:, 
mode  of  sensibility,  and  a  particular  kind  of  'cod-'* 
orgitn'  or  tcrmiual  structure,  fitted  to  be  acted 
by  a  certain  kind  of  etimulus.  The  only  appare 
exception  to  this  is  Touch.  This,  as  sensibility 
mecUanipal  pressure,  ia  very  closely  related 
Common  St;iisibility.  Indeed,  Touch  h»s  been  callei 
the  fuodamental  Sense  out  of  which  tbo  other  au< 
special  ecuscs  are  developed.'  But  what  we  dis- 
tinguish as  Touch  proper  or  Tactile  Sensibility 
possessed  ia  a  specially  fine  form  by  cerUin  portio 
of  the  skin,  as  tlie  lips  and  the  finger-tips,  and  liure 
certain  modifications  of  nervous  structure  are  found 
exist  Ilenco  we  may  speak  of  a  special  sense,  and 
special  organ,  of  touch. 

Characters  of  Sensations.     The  importance  of  thi 
special  senses  depends  as  we  have   seen  on  their 
possessing  certain  well-defined   characters,  whereb 

>  Thii  w  tliB  qiustion  of  '  the  apiviAc  *aetsfj '  of  the  otrrw.    On  tliiu 
IitiTM  l*ifiitat  taunt  e/  Mind.  Prvb.  11  ,  Oiip.  Ill      Wiin>lt.  n|t<i 
PifAnlayit,  fvCip.,  p.  113.  rln^.  A  bmru<«uat«IWuBdt'irwMiiliigi 
bafcnnil  In  MiHit.  Ko.  I.  <1S7S).  p.  8S,  ka 

•  Am  Sir  W.  Kimllton-i  Lititra  <m  it-rtphyiia.  ToL  IL,  Lwt  X.tVIt.  | 
uAa.8peucKttFritiafl*ii^Prj/tJu<ton.  Vol  I.,  Put  III., Chap.  IV, 
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tbfiy  are  fitted  to  be  signs  or  iodicatioos  of  tjunlttics 
in  external  ottjocts,  as  woU  as  of  tho  c])ftn<:;e9  which 
telce  plftce  in  tliese.  The  sum-total  of  otir  knowledge 
of  tilings  is  limited  hy  tho  number  of  diaiinguishaUo 
characters  among  our  sensations.  We  will  Brttt  enquire 
into  tlieso  distiuguisluihlo  characters  gfRernlly,  and 
then  bricfljrindicate  their  varying  importance  in  the 
case  of  the  dilFiTcnt  scnecx. 

Intensity  or  Degree.  The  most  obvious  difference 
of  character  atnoDg  our  sonsatioiis  is  that  of  dcgreo 
or  intensity.  The  difference  between  a  bright  and 
a  faint  li^ht,  a  loud  and  a  soft  sound,  involves  a 
diflercuce  of  intensity  in  the  sense-impresaiona.  All 
classes  of  sensation  exhibit  differences  of  degree. 
Those  of  the  special  sensea  exhiliit  them  in  greater 
number  than  other  sensations.  Tlicso  differences  of 
degree  are  intiiltcctually  important  as  a  cine  to  the 
nature  or  stnicture  of  bodies,  tho  force  exerted  by 
them,  their  distance  from  us,  and  so  on.  Thus  a 
vivid  Bcaaation  of  light  indicates  (acconling  to  circum- 
stances) tho  brightness  of  an  object  {e.g.,  a  flame,  a 
of  snow),  or  its  nearness  to  the  eye. 


IclatloB  of  Deirw  of  Btuatloa  to  Tent  of  Stimntua     The 

pt  a  wii't.itii'ii  rattM  with  Uio  foroe  of  n  ■tiiiiuliin.  Thua  lh« 
lUan  ct  ■  bri^lit  ll):lii  or  loud  aound  uiawera  to  n  gml  Inlcnsilj  or 
'llei|;flt'  of  tbe  wiv^a  {cthKr  or  tit  mrM)  <OtWlltatii>K  ihc  >tiniiilu*. 
On  tke  other  luml  Um  lii>|>««Mkin  of  »  faiat  li^ht  or  oT  k  toh  MKiiid 
uurtn  to  »  fccUe  laUMity  or  n  bir  altilailc  of  lli«  uitdiilntloiia  ood- 
MtnciL 

SiiM*  Um  plijrtMrt  It  tk]*  to  ratiuniM  with  eonjiiilrraMo  Kmncy  the 
Intnuilf  or  hvx  ol  ilifTcrviit  >Un>uU,  It  hu  btnn  fnurnl  pntailile  to  Apply 
I  |piidiut«d  Mrir*  of  uioinli  to  ■  MiiK-or];nii  nnil  to  iiot«  the  ralaUon  of 
■frwiirr  tncrcm^nM  o(  rtimnliu  to  th«  nsmltiii);  MUMliaa.  ThoM  r*- 
M«nhe*  lieloaR  to  Ihe  (lcf«rtiiieat  of  jiajrcho-phywcik  Among  tho  noat 
infortaal  twatu  ire  the  fullowing. 


^ 
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Every  itimulii*  muit  nocb  «  ceiUin  inUoiil^  b«(ara  mrt  n[>{>rt«i«U* 
Hawtiiii)  nwulw,  TliU  |miat  »  kiwwa  u  Uic  tlirmbuU  or  liuiiut 
luUiultjr. 

The  ritiulion  o(  tliit  point  [letermincs  wbiit  ha*  tw«n  called  thi 
AiioluU  S<nafiility  oF  nn  orxnn  or  put  of  an  nrmn.  Thii*  if  two  pto- 
lloni)  nf  thn  iikin,  A  nml  1),  dilfer  in  r««p«ct  of  tboir  fviMtbiUtj  to  prawan 
iu  sucli  u  wuy  tliat  a  4li;^1il>;r  foroe  of  Impnct  (inetJianlcal  ^natatt)  catraw 
a  Mnsalion  in  iIiq  caw  o[  A  than  iu  tlut  oX  B,  ire  sajr  tiiiit  A  liaa  grcaUi 
absolute  «cn>ibilily  tluin  B. 

Whan  (ho  ihnvhnid  ii  pnmcd  an  incruw  of  th«  tUmnlna  doM  not 
alwaj* cuiuu un  Iui'iva4«  ialho  iaivimlj ot Iha amtaXioa.  AverjriUgbt 
iuciTUM  (ineretiu-nC)  moj  proiltice  no  appreeiabU  dEtcL  It  u  faith«i 
fonnil  that  the  incjeiuont  nquired  to  pmduce  au  appc«eitb1e  dilTaniMa 
in  the  ««aMtiun  d«p«n<I*  on  th«  aUotiiU  iiit«mil]r  of  tbo  MJmiilm 
Tliiu  a  T«7  *]i({lit  oilJition  to  a  light-BtitnnltM  which  irrmld  b«  lolKcimit 
10  prodoeo  on  incnase  of  intenaily  in  cue  of  a  feeble  teiuation  wouU  pra- 
diioe  no  effect  in  the  eow  nf  a  pun-erful  on&  Tbtu,  let  w  tiiitpow  «  atul 
fit  tnieprewDl  twoatlmnliof  unnjUAl  tntcnut^, nnd  »  a amnll  in<3wineiii. 
Thru  lliouRh  the  Kuntiont  produced  b;  $,  and  t  +  i  would  be  felt  to 
(liffvt,  th«  MnMtioni  pradaced  bjr  6t  (unl  U+i mi^t  remain  indutuf 
guinhuble.  The  firester  the  lutvnaltyof  the  ttimulueaiwork  Uiegivatcx 
niuit  b«lha  incTMaaofitfmuliia  in  order  lltul  a  jieroeptible  diBcrenci*  in 
the  rejinlliii){  urnnition  may  uriK.  It  i»  (i»und  that  the  reqairRd  incre- 
ment i»  in  every  com  dicvclly  pmpoKionun  to  the  iBtmaitjr  of  the 
•tiutdui.  Thus  wliuievor  the  Tttluvofti  in  order  topnluoeaa  iaoMM 
in  the  inl«ni<it}-  uf  the  MUMtiou,  >  invut  be  iucrcwed  br  kt,  where  i 
etand*  for  lomn  contcant  fraction,  a«  iV- 

These  naull«  may  b«  Axpninnd  m  follove  :  In  ordar  that  the  inteii- 
tily  of  a  tenaatioa  may  incrauo  in  ariilimetic&l  ptugreMion.  the  eUmnlos 
niuat  increaae  iu  a  geometric:*!  piogieeaion.  Thta  ta  knuvn  a*  Weber's 
or  Ftchner**  Lnw.i 

The  inagiiiiiide  of  the  fraction  reprmenting  the  incretnont  of  ■timn- 
In*  uuceau-y  to  prgduoe  an  inereoN  of  MnMtion  drleniuixM  whu  hue 
been  called  lh«  i^iwrimwiiUtm  Hmtibildy.  Thr  ■mnllur  Ibe  fncUou, 
the  gTMter  the  diecrininaUvo  Mutibiliiy.  ThuH  tbn  dLKriminntiPr 
•eiuibility  of  the  flnger-Up  to  prature  ia  about  twice  that  of  the 
Miuibili^  of  the  ihouldefblade,  the  fntetioni  being  apjiniximatcly 
iandi. 

When  the  Klmatui  U  increaseil  up  to  a  oertafn  po>nt,  an^  hrtliec 
incrcoM  producw  tu>  appneiaUe  incnoM  in  the  aowatiftL  Tliua  a  Tcry 
powerful  eound  mAj  be  incmutd  withont  nnr  dclectins  any  di&nnoc; 
Similarly  in  the  cum:  of  a  liiihtntiinuluii.  Wo  do  not  notice  as;  difte- 
rtuoe  ia  brlghtnOH  between  the  central  and  periplunl  portion  at  ibe 

)  Thia  traotlon  dllEtr*  eonaldfnbly  for  dilTaKnt  (eaw-oc^Bfc 
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•un'tdiK  Uioiigh  tbe  diiS-noM  of  tijjht-tnteasitf  b  cDnrraniu.  Wn&ilt 
cftllj  Uu*  up|i«r  or  lanxiiimm  limit  lb«  llvi>;ht  of  Seuifailily  of  ■  Seaw. 
TIm  tuiilic'  tbit  p»iiit  ID  tlw  Mnla  the  ([ivaicr,  accordiiig  to  )uni,  iha 
Itoetpliviif  (Rob-anp&ngUcbkcit)  of  di«  orgna.' 

FinaUy,  hj  ukiag  together  the  Thrubi^ild  ind  IldKlit  we  liavu 
what  Wmkdt  taU*  tbo  lUnt^  of  ScMiaibilitT  (Roii-ninffinti).  Tlie  lomr 
ths  fMiBtr  or  miniiuuia  limit,  uM  lli«  hij^W  lli«  lull«r  cr  tiiaxiuuin, 
Uu  gTMOer  IIm  ranice  of  aeatdbilit;.  Thai  i»  to  Mf,  the  rvkilve  nui^o 
b  meaMiTed  bj  a  fmetiaa  of  wUch  the  nuiii«mtor  it  tbi!  Height,  aail 
tlw  duMmiaator  tlw  ThrMhold.  It  i«  ini|inrtant  to  oH'l  that  tbeM 
MfWcM  of  wnalbilltr  to  atiniula*  do  not  vary  togetbar.  Fwlinvr  aaret- 
ttioti  that  part*  of  the  ekin  equal  ia  nepecl  of  abwlDta  Mtulbility  to 
(R«nu«  diOand  cooaUcnbly  In  dlntioiiuat{*e  uiialUUtj.  Nor  doc« 
a  high  maxinuun  limit  or  heigbt  neetawily  indicate  a  proportionatvJy 
tuxga  Bttmbcr  of  perceptible  diflkimoe*  of  d««rac.  DiKtimiiuiivn 
•matbflitjr  Is  Ihiu  aa  indtiwitdaiit  oapect  of  ictuibjlitr.  ami  b;  far  tb» 
I  Important  tot  inldlcctiMl  parpo*ea  (knowk-l^t  of  thin^).* 


Quality  of  Sensation.  Next  to  difforencos  of  Id* 
tensity  or  degree  we  have  differencea  of  quality  among 
our  sciuatioaa.  By  a  difToroucc  of  quality  Is  meant 
one  of  kind  and  not  simply  of  degree.  The 
group  of  ecDsations  making  up  a  particular  sense,  as 
those  of  sound,  are  marked  otf  by  a  broad  differeace 
of  generic  quality.  In  addition  to  these  broad  diffor- 
eno6B  there  are  finer  diftcrencea  of  specific  qnality 
within  each  sense.  Thus  there  are  the  difTcrcuces  of 
quality  answering  to  difTc^rent  colours  in  sight,  to 
sounds  of  different  pitch  and  of  different  timbre  or 

>  8«t  /^n'ofojurAi  PfttmiBgU,  C*p.  8.  1 1 . 

■  fin  taUtioD  betwMo  tlie  ilc^na  of  Mitnulii*  ■n'l  ihiX  of  mntMK'm  U  laM 
dmpk  tkM  i*  anaiiiej  In  Ih*  trxt  ObMnaUini  ilnnt  not  falty  (U|)|  ort  the 
|w«Mmtfant  known  a*  Weber'*  law,  Thi*  ia  foond  to  hold  k»o>I  only  with 
n«F«et  to  MiMaK  of  iMdliun  *troiigtb :  aa  wo  approach  th«  chn«li»ld  or  tho 
b*i)lhl.  toaaldcnble  demticnw  fram  it  oooor.  tor  a  fallcT  expwitioa  of  the 
kw  and  the  fad*  on  wliloh  it  I*  baiad  •«<  in;  Stiaatum  mut  ItUtiitUm,  Ohijk 
III.  p.  M,  fee. :  and  Mr.  Vard'a  artii^l*  in  Mi-^d,  Vol.  I.,  tS7«,  p.  t53. 
Tb*  leader  wbo  wiiIk*  t«  ha  abraaat  of  the  pi*»'n  t  (tato  of  tbo  igiiralion  thouU 
Inrtber  f«a«i1l  Waadt,  f^pWoI.  tv^fekettfit.  im  Cap.  i  and  O.  T.  Fnhnw, 
Jtfruioa  4er  ffai/ftftmUt  der  t»vchiiiihyik. 


luusical  '(juality*  in  bcariug,  and  so  on.  These 
differences  of  quality  are  much  ahaq^er  or  mora 
definite  in  the  case  of  some  senMtions  than  in  that 
of  otiicrs.  Suob  differences,  like  those  of  degi-ce,  serve 
as  a.  clue  to  tbe  properties  of  cxt«rnal  objects.  The 
difference  between  gold  and  iron  is  partly  a  differcnco 
of  colour.  Musical  instruments,  including  liunian 
voices,  are  distinguished  partly  by  their  peculiarities 
of  timbre. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  wo  aro  apt  to 
aAcribe  a  difference  of  qu:t1ity  to  nlijects  on  the  basis 
of  a  difference  of  degree  in  our  aensutions.  Thus  we 
are  often  dispased  to  think  of  two  shades  of  one  and 
the  same  colour  as  two  colours.  Yet  in  this  case 
there  is  no  difference  of  quality  in  the  sensation,  only 
one  of  degree  answering  to  degrees  of  brightnesa 
Similnrly  the  difference  between  heitvy  and  light 
bodies  appears  to  turn  on  a  difference  of  degree  in  the 
sensations. 


mtimnta  DlfferencAi  of  Qnnllty:  Simpl*  and  Complex  Sonsv 
tloaiL  It  i«  ft  matter  of  uiici:rlninty  vrliaL  number  or  ultiiniil«  ililfet- 
cncaof  ^nnlity  nminR  ourHnuUiuni  ituncccmarT  toiMiimo.  Modera 
rMMRh  |!0M  to  «1io<>'  ihnt  iwo  ■x'liKiiinTia  whioh  ai>p««r  to  oiir  minda 
qMlM  diffvr»ne  in  qiulil.v  inuy  liui-e  ctrtAJn  elumcoU  in  rwminoa.  la 
oilier  nrortU  ■rniuitioni  nliiih  arv  imitnnly utile  bjr  canaciutta  reflection 
iatoniiiptvrpnrtJiorrkincntaniuy  linvctobeKRnHedMCoiiiplex.  Thu* 
aoconllag  lo  BclmUotli  mii'i'cnl  MiiMilians  of  tiiiihr«  an  compwiit* 
phtuomeiui,  bdut;  c«iiii>oun')t(I  of  vIciiietiUiry  aentntiuni  iui>«r«riag  lo 
"p«rti«l  t<iiw»*  (fiiiiilnincuiiil  imd  upper  tone*).  Similuy  our  teeningly 
•iiiiple  wnwitlona  of  colnur  am  piubably  u>iiipnun<t«tl  of  mora  rinpU 
I<wti.  Nntonly  Bn,«ouiep*yc1)o]iig>!iUi>«Mr.B.S|>eDcwMiiI  U.Taiiio^ 
would  tNck  lo  eury  tho  'olijvciivii  uinlysu'  of  ■eniwaioiti  dill  funlier, 
raolvlng  all  tUlfcrenccii  of  (jaality  iimong  our  iwni«ti»iii  iiiio  dlffcr>eiic«<> 
En  Ui«  node  of  combinstioa  of  tbe  niii«  DltinmlH  jwrtliitvl  eUiitenta,  or 
"vniia  of  ecnMiouaocM,"  wuneljr  Mntunm  atuiim  or  'nmraiia  ibocka*. 
Tbeae  tfMaiebM  uid  cpKnUttona  go  to  tliow  tliAt  tubjccliva  aiuiljtu  it 
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not  alwAja  aileiinkU  to  (be  bnwking  iip  of  ■  ei>iii]>1(?x  tnmul  >Ut«  Into 
tu  puti.  Th*  ptrta  m$^  tm»  or  ooaloaco  into  aa  itwi^nblo  moM.* 
For  onlinaty  p^obotogit^  parpmM^  however,  we  oUrt  with  wiiMtlona 
wbidi  ap(Mar  ta  be  |icrfo:tl]r  (impJa  in  qunlity,  mcb  m  Uiom  of  tfaa 
perfrctly  'li^ilniit  oiluun  bl<i«,  r«d,  Ic,  n  our  nulla. 

PbjvioloBic«l  Bwla  of  Diff«mice  of  Qoolity.  Generic  diflerencti 
of  qualit)'  an,  M  we  ban  kmi,  tMinccted  wdili  ih«  moda  of  ttimnliiHAii 
(b]r  «lr-«BTH,  ietii«r  Kavn,  and  m  on).  Spccilh  dlffmncei  en  furtlier 
knAim  in  manj  ohmi,  at  leont,  la  b«  cinii)p<.-l«il  with  (liffvKncee  in  tlm 
fiwin  of  ttimuUliiMi.  Ttioi  thn  WTcral  wmutiont  of  colour  an  pnxlnrcil 
bf  ttie  MtkiB  of  niber  wave*  of  diffurent  l«ngth«,  or,  what  amoiinta  to 
t)i«  mat  UiioA  Tilinilioa*  of  diffureiit  npidilice.  Tlie  mine  bolila  good 
of  tbe  acnaatiacu  of  aoaaiL  Tli«  Mtninlinn  of  a  hit;h  note  nnswcie  to  % 
npid  Mriea  of  air  vibratioiw,  that  «f  a  low  note,  to  n  »1ow  wHm. 

It  b  a  <liiip«t»d  qoMtioii  whviher  to  eTer;  cbn  of  aimple  tcaMlloM 
tbere  amvtn  a  »p«cial  nerve -itructiire,  or  whether  limiils  araMtloDa 
of  iliffvnnt  qnnlilj'  tanj  bo  brought  nbout  by  unlika  mmlea  of  raaftinn 
of  the  MtiM  nen-uui  eleiiR-iiIa.  A«oti)lii(c  to  Uia  fomier  TJaw  crery 
nitttnatelj'  liinple  or  eleiiK-iilnrr  Bviiialiou  oorKopond*  to  tlie  function 
or  activity  of  ono  kind  of  liniplo  iwrrc-ilniclura,  or  nerve- vlement  la 
tha  OMO  of  h?nriiig  it  i^  fairly  ofiUin  that  a  ]ag»  nDmbor  td  diatioet 
i>em-e1eai«iiu  are  conceniril  in  our  wwml  Mnaatkna  of  pilch.  The 
mmt  ia  protnldr  trae  of  the  nctiniiiniii  of  <o1our.  Tet  it  cannot  be 
mHi  that  phyduloidml  n«Mroh  bai  coiapl«t«ly  wtAblisliol  the  ourra- 
pondeoM  bere  hinted  at* 


Other  Characters  of  Sensation:  Duration.  Woliavo 
now  uliscutised  the  two  leading  characters  of  Seasation, 
its  degree  or  intensity  and  itfl  quality.  In  otldition 
to  them,  our  scnaations  exbibit  other  chaiactci'a, 
though  tlieae  are  not  so  distinctly  pi^sent  la  ail 
olassea  of  sensation  as  arc  dcgi-ce  and  quality. 


1  Ob  Ih*  qoMllon  of  the  nllii^te  elgmsnt)  of  SenialioQ  •«•  Sntatltm 
aad  /hMUm,  CliafL  HI.,  p.  B".  «c  ;  H.  Hp'iiMr'*  Prinr^pla  ^  FmKnlf!nlt 
Vol.  I..  Part  IL.  L'tup.  L  ("The  Seb^bnm  of  Mind,")  f  CO ;  and  M.  Ttbc'a 
wvik  I'M  UUtUtmH.  PKrt  I.,  Book  III.,  Chap.  II..  |  V. 

*Tb*  proUrai  m  to  th«  ullimitta  Dunibci  ol  Dorr«-«laiaenU  reqaind  u 
tha  pwudwork  of  oof  lonullonii  !>  cloMty  conniYlrd  villi  ttiat  af  (ivi'ific 
umr^JM.  (See  Htrmuia,  Bumnn  neology,  p.  31t).  The  dilHcnliio  in  the 
«Bj  of  Mfjiaalag  lUitfaict  narre-riftnrata  tat  all  di*tingU)«li»tilo  •ouuiiioDi  ire 
«bU  then  by  Wnwlt,  Fk^dolotMu  AycAolcg**,  Chp.  7,  |  4,  p,  SIO,  Ju. 
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The  first  of  these  is  Duration.  All  Sensations,  m 
indeed  all  mental  states,  have  duration :  tticy  eudurv 
for  a  shorter  or  longer  period.  Such  differences  of 
duration  range  from  the  shortest  possible,  that  of  a 
momentary  sensation,  up  to  the  longest  possible,  that 
com{>atibIe  with  a  protract^tl  direction  of  the  atten- 
tion. Yet  all  classes  of  sensation  do  not  present  this 
aspect  with  equal  clearness.  Some  aensatioos,  as 
tastes  and  smoUs,  are  much  less  sharply  defined  in 
respect  of  their  commencement  and  termination  than 
others  ;  their  duration  is  less  distinct  or  defiQit«  than 
that  of  other  sensations,  as  those  of  sound.  The 
importance  of  this  difference  viiW  appear  later  on. 


.-A  — .#  >   ^^ 


ThoduifitinnofikMmiutlicin  U  ro1ate>)  in  gmcnl  to  tliRtoftbt 
•t  -BWToiw  (tiiiiulauon  inpolvvd.  A  nioiuoDUry  MDtuioDi  M  (hat  of  k 
fltih  of  light  or  of  &  ittuuato  Dut«,  Aiuwen  to  a  momenUi^  aLinmlMioti, 
But  the  ouna>pond«noe  in  nut  exact.  Tlie  effect  of  a  (tiuulua  in*;' 
penirt  Sottn  apprvciAble  dumtioD  nrier  it  bd*  bevn  witlidnKm.  Thi* 
Uligjui&g  <dr«et  of  itimulBtion  hn*  been  named  oftcr'wnuUoa.  Tli« 
Witaatleaa  of  tail*  and  amdl  nhjbit  thin  rjf«ct  in  a  mukod  di-gn«,  Tfaa 
want  »f  defiiiilaacM  in  tb«  cMMtlion  of  a  Mnution  of  laito  or  aiMiU  U 
pruliitbly  due  to  lbi«  circuiuBtance.  Id  the  higher  Jtfixm  of  llght-aent^ 
tinna  vc  liavc  tbiuc  clTvcU  oa  occouonul  pliencinena  in  wlial  are  known 
u  poMtirc  after- inui)(«s. 

Local  Character.     One  other  charaeter  needs  to  ba 
touched  on,  wliit.h  may  be  named  Local  Character. 
By  this  is  mcnnt  a  difference  between  two  seDsatious, 
perfectly  similar  in  degree  and  quality,  which  ate^ 
received  by  way  of  two  different  points  of  the  surfocoj 
of  the  organ.    Thus  when  the  ekin  is  gently  presseA  i 
by  two  points,  as  tliose  of  a  pair  of  eompoeses,  at 
different  parts  we  recelTe  two  similar  yet  distinct] 
gensatjons. 

In  order  to  understand  what  this  difference  of  loca]^ 
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cbaractcr  means,  we  must  mark  it  oR  from  tliat  local 
interpretation  of  scnsatioD  which  occurs  instantane- 
oualy  in  our  mature  life.  When  two  points  of  the 
skin  are  touched  wc  iustantly  refer  the  sensations  to 
these  particular  localities,  or  '  localise'  tliem  in  these 
points.  This  however  is  on  act  of  perception  and  has 
(to  a  considerable  extent  at  least)  to  he  acquired  by 
each  individual.  In  order  to  uuderstnod  how  this  is 
acquired  wc  must  ossame  that  there  is  some  original 
tlilTcrencc  in  the  sensations  thcmsclTCs  counoctcd  with 
the  fact  that  they  depend  on  the  actiWty  of  distinct 
Dflrre-fibit'S.  This  origiDol  difiercnee  is  one  of  quality 
and  not  of  quantity.  It  is  a  difference  of  colouring 
the  exact  nature  of  which  we  arc  now  quite  unable  to 
xecall  or  imagine.  This  unknown  original  difference 
is  all  that  is  me«nt  here  by  the  expression  local 
character. 

This  aepatfttencea  of  the  sensations  corresponding 
to  sepurate  nerve-fibres  may  be  seen  in  different 
ways.  In  the  case  referred  to  above  we  have  two 
diHlinct  sensutiuns  answering  to  two  discrete  points 
of  the  surface.  This  mode  of  discrimiuative  sensibility 
has  been  called  plurality  of  points.  Two  tangible  or 
visible  points  are  always  felt  or  seen  to  be  two  discrete 
points  when  they  lie  at  a  certain  distance  from  one 
another.  If,  however,  they  are  nearer  tban  this  they 
are  no  longer  distinguished  as  two. 

If  instead,  of  two  discrete  points  &  continuous 
system  of  such  points  on  a  surface  is  applied  to  the 
sldo  the  local  character  shows  itacTf  under  the  form 
(rf  the  *  massivenesa '  or  extensive  magnitude  of  the 
ftrauatioD.    If  I  apply  a  piece  of  tin-foil  one  inch 
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square  to  tlic  linnd,  and  then  apply  to  an  ndjacent 
]>urt  a  second  piece  two  inches  square,  the  Bvcood 
sensation  is  fult  to  be  different  from  the  Urat.  And 
the  dtfierenoe  is  not  the  same  as  would  arise  if  I 
simply  doubled  the  pressure  over  tlie  same  auiiace 
by  plncing  a  second  piece  of  the  same  size  above 
thu  iint 

These  diSereccea  of  local  cimractcr,  are  not  fonnd 
in  all  classes  of  sensation  alike.  They  presuppose 
certain  physiological  conditions  which  are  only  to 
be  found  in  the  cuse  of  two  senses,  Touch,  a&d  Sight 
Hence  in  part  tho  explanation  of  the  fact  tliat  these 
een»es  are  the  only  ones  which  ^ve  us  a  direct  know- 
ledge of  space,  iu  its  several  oapccts,  number  and 
position  of  points,  space,  magnitude,  and  figure  of 
objects. 


fn»  plqrtldoglul  mnililiom  hcK  KfcmA  to  mnjr  be  mIiI  to  redile  in 
tht  exiMenosor  aaeiixiiiiA  «urruce  Mipcliwl  h^  «  t^'tieiu  of  *iniikr  yvt 
dl»linct  niid  itnlutRil  nvrvc-libi^  wliicli  mur  be  acted  on  apart  Itom  one 
■DOtlier  by  \wa\\j  cireunwuiibtd  »tiniiili.  TIimo  cnntljliiiu*  obtain  onlj 
in  th«  WM  of  two  n-umt,  namely,  Touch  suil  Sl^-bt.  Th«  tk'm  and  tho 
ntina  are  ■uTfucM  of  tliw  kiiul.  Tlio  akin  can  ba  autol  on  diioclljr  \iy  a 
point  afflifd  t«  nnj  on*  ]iortion  of  ita  *iirfiice,  Aiii)  ohIuk  to  the 
(truoluru  of  the  cys  ny»  at  llKht  cuulng  frau  >  ]Muticuliir  liiinjnoua 
pciint  niuy  iiiipliii-e  on  a  dcftnilA  point  of  tlis  ictiito.  In  llie  eaa«  of 
HMrtu^',  howRvrr,  nich  a  local  «ir«ct  i*  rmdwvd  impaanilla,  pkttl;  hj 
tho  Bulure  of  the  tUiiiitlui  and  lt«  niod«  of  propo^atiou  tliivagb  the  tar, 
■ad  pAttljr  b;  tha  aUcaco  of  a  tytuita  of  rimilor  fibre*  *pR*d  out  ovir  • 

TMiabllitj  of  SensatSon.  In  or<]er  tliiit  a  aeniation  may  Bitpp', 
kiiov'l«i3gi)  about  an  «xttniiil  Ihintt,  il  niuit  not  vaTjr,  That  la  to  mj 
Uie  wme  eliniulna  niiut  ulwnvi  bring  about  Ibo  mrio  kind  and  degraa 
of  Mnaalioa.  Tli«M  cooditiuna  do  not,  however,  hold  good  j^rfeclly. 
Oar  MnM-ormi*  ore  liable  to  cIioiikck  of  conditiim  vhkh  incdify  the 
pajrdilcal  fllltct  of  ft  alimuliu.  Tbua  tli»  organ  of  tiwto  mny  b«  tcm- 
pocarfly  affi-ctcd  by  the  petvlntMice  of  a  preocdiog  aenaallon,  whUli  cuiu- 
blnaa  with  and  ao  duguuei  tho  efleet  of  aHocccditifiatinialugi    J,guin 
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a  tMrve-vtriictim  nay  be  teHijionirilj  Imtigucd  b^  ttia  aetinn  of  a  pp»- 
cnltHK  •tintulaa,  and  •»  nndtnd  Ian  mdmiIvo  to  a  Kcimd  sliiniiltii  of 
tbe  wiDc  kind.  After  tMtlnft  a  nrong  aalitie  Rulutiuu  a  «u1«tiLn»  moll^• 
nirly  ult  it  not  fell  lo  be  Kilt  Bl  all.  ^mntiiiiiii  of  teDi|>cnil(iK  ibnir 
Ibew  luiinieDUry  lliKtnnltoa*  inanurkeddrKtvc  Fiiultyawnw-atiian 
■w;  WimmiN'iniiuicntlr  ni<Hlin«l.  Tliu»k>rt<xutiiplutho»eiiMtofaiueU 
nil  J  (aM(«  an  liable  tu  be  dUlurbwl  b)'  a  c«I<l  and  oibvr  caiuea  Thutigli 
ihme  diMiifluiKa  ant  tu*  cofifiDed  to  ih«  Uiwcr  anuu,  (Ii«y  an  luiwli 
Biun  tlirtinct  nod  prvmincnt  in  llii*  n>;ivn.  Tlie  Miutaioiijiof  lattc, 
*(urll,  awl  t<ai]ientuM  ara  pra-ejniuentlj  (lia  TaruUo  a«n«alk>na> 

Coming  now  to  the  acuses  in  detail  wc  wc  that 
they  do  nut  cxliibit  the  name  degree  of  definiteneai 
or  the  Bamc  number  of  distinct  chamctcra.  We 
UHuiilly  s[H>nk  of  Taste  and  Hmnll  as  the  conrse  or 
nnrefiucd  M-nscs,  whereas  Hearing  and  Sight  are 
highly  rtfined.  By  attending  simply  to  the  degree 
of  refinement  wc  may  armuge  the  sensea  in  the 
following  ascending  order,  Taste,  Smell,  Touch, 
Hearing,  Sight 

No  dclitiled  ex|io«ition  of  the  scnncs  can  he  given 
here,  bat  only  a  brief  enumcmtiou  of  their  chniacten;. 

Taste  and  Smell.  These  present  a  decidedly*  low 
measure  of  refinement.  Indeed  the  senaationa  of 
these  senses  may  be  said  to  approach  the  organic 
sensationa  in  want  of  definiteness,  and  in  the  pre* 
dominance  of  the  element  of  feeling  (pleasure  and 
pain).  These  iwcutiaritiea  arc  coniiectfd  with  the 
fact  tliiit  thene  senses  ha%'e  as  their  function  the 
determination  of  what  is  wholesome  or  unwholesome 
to  the  orgjiniam  as  a  whole.  The  very  position  of 
the  orgfiiia  at  the  entmucc  of  the  digi-stive  and 
respitutory  cavities  suggciita  that  they  are  sentinels 


I  Far  a  AiIIt  ar^ount  nf  theM  ni»liSaaliou  of  •enuUlitjr  ho  wj  «ark  an 
/UtaMiMu,  CUp.  IV..  «u.  <t4». 
ID 
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to  warn  us  as  to  what  is  good  or  UL  The  sensations 
of  tosto  and  smell  arc  easily  confused  one  witb 
another,*  cannot  be  diiifiDitely  distinguished  either  in 
d^ree  or  quality.  We  cannot  distinguish  a  number 
of  simultaucous  t-astcs  or  odours  as  we  can  distinguish 
a  number  of  touches  locally  separate  from  one  nnuthcr. 
Again,  owing  to  the  persistence  of  sensations,  we 
cannot  discriminate  two  odours  or  two  tastes  in  rapid 
succession.  And  lastly,  both  modes  of  Bensibility  are 
liable  to  great  fluctuations,  temporary  and  permanent. 
Hcnco  they  are  of  little  importance  as  kuowleclge- 
gtving  senses.  It  is  only  under  special  circumstances, 
as  those  of  the  chemist,  the  wiuc-taster  and  so  on, 
that  these  'servants  of  the  body'  supply  a  quantity 
of  exact  knowledge  nbout  the  properties  of  objects. 

Touch.  Ily  tlie  sense  of  touch  is  meant  the  sensa- 
tions we  receive  from  the  contact  of  bodies  with  the 
tactual  organ.  These  are  cither  sensations  of  mere 
©intact  or  pressure,  or  tlioee  of  temperature.  Although 
fieusibility  to  prussuro  is  probably  the  simpk-st  and 
least  spociiilised  form  of  sensibility,  the  sense  of  touch 
supplies  US  with  much  more  koowlcdge  thau  those 
of  taste  and  smell.  In  its  highest  and  more  special 
form,  connected  with  definite  portions  of  the  bodily 
surface,  more  particularly  the  hands,  and  especially 
the  finger-tips  (with  which  the  lips  may  be  reckoned), 
the  tactual  sensibility .  becomes  a  most  important 
means  of  ascertaining  the  propcrtiee  of  bodies.  Tho 
sensations  of  touch  have  a  much  higher  degree  of 
definitcnoss  than  those  of  taste  and  smelL     Since 


'  Till)  wuit  of  ilfotlnctiin*  U  m«a  too  ia  th«  coiUuMon  of  ■n*U(  wHb 
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they  have  little  |)erBi8tcncc  wo  may  dictiuguish  twu 
or  more  impreseions  finely  in  mpid  suvcumiou.  This 
rapid  sequence  of  distinct  impressions  is  grr»tly  pro- 
moted by  the  mobility  of  tbe  main  tac-tunt  organ  (the 
band).  Again,  tbo  local  separation  of  t4>ueh-0cn3a- 
tions  allows  of  a  nice  discrimination  of  gimultancoua 
impreBsions. 

Tha  discrimination  of  degree  of  pressure  lina  been 
measured  by  means  of  experiments  A  certuiu  weight 
is  laid  on  tbe  hand  or  other  part,  and  the  experi- 
mentar  then  tries  bow  much  must  be  taken  uway  or 
added  in  order  that  a  difference  may  be  felt'  A 
much  smaller  difTerenec  is  felt  when  the  snmu  part 
of  the  tactual  organ  is  stimulated  than  when  two 
ports  are  taken.  Thus  when  the  same  hand  ifl 
selected  the  differenee  detected  is  (in  some  cases)  ^ 
of  that  recognis<^  when  the  two  hands  are  succes- 
sively tried.  Further  it  was  found  that  the  dis- 
criminative eeniiibility  of  one  and  the  nime  part  varies 
considerably  at  different  regions  of  the  bodily  surface. 
For  instnucc,  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  fingers 
the  difference  detected  was  a  half  of  that  recognised 
on  tbeii  posterior  surface.' 


Tbe  (nuIUat  illfTamM  d«<tcted  in  t]i«  citw  of  two  baDih  is  1 ;  [q  the 
of  tW  ume  haiul,  tram  A  to  W-  Agkin,  tli«  imallctt  dilfcrfnee 
tvrogniwd  is  tbe  rate  of  tbe  pcatcrior  aartux  of  the  &tn^  i>  1 ;  in  lliAl 
at  lb*  ■nterior  taufwe,  i. 


If  the  hiitd  b  tbe  f*H  Miccted  ft  miut  be  rapportHl  ^7  *om«  object,  m 
•  tibtfc  0&1  J  In  ihli  «nj  faj)  we  (Mt  tli«  Uttual  mtiuibllity  tc  iimuiM  apart 
tnm  tb*  fldimifar  •cniibilitj'  to  be  apoliFn  of  pTHtatI j. 

*  A*  befan  r«BMik«d  tbe Tiriktioce  in  diminintlive  amiribilitxkt  different 
pntaof  tbeorgu  do  not  tun  p<nll«l  to  tkiutiunii  in  ■beolBtoMDidblliljr.    See 


12i 

Besides  differences  of  d^ice  in  the  cue  of  sensationji 
of  touch  we  have  important  differences  of  qnalitj,  u 
between  those  of  smoothness  and  roaghness.^  To 
these  differences  must  be  added  the  important  qnali- 
tative  difference  between  hot  and  cold. 

Finally  we  have  the  local  differences  which  eon- 
stitute  BO  important  a  feature  of  our  touch  scnsatioDB. 
The  capaliility  of  distinguishing  two  points  at  different 
parts  of  the  bodily  surface  has  been  tested  by  Weber 
by  means  of  the  extremities  of  a  pair  of  compasses. 
The  smallest  distance  between  these  needed  to  pro- 
duce two  distinct  sensations  determines  the  d^;ree 
of  local  sensibility  of  this  part.  It  is  much  finer  in 
the  mobile  parts  of  the  body  (bands,  feet,  lips,  Ac.) 
than  in  the  comparatively  fixed  parts  (the  trunk).* 
It  is  finest  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue  (which  along 
with  the  lifs  shares  in  the  specialised  tactual  sensi- 
bility of  the  hnnd).  A  difference  of  a  millimetie 
is  here  detected.*  At  the  tip  of  the  finger  a  distance 
of  two  millimetres  is  just  perceptible.  The  local 
sensibility  is  finer  on  the  anterior  than  on  the  pos- 
ti'ri<»r  surface  of  the  hand,  and  decreases  rapidly  as 
wfi  rcct'dc  from  the  finger-tips  towards  the  wrist  and 
cttxiw. 

*  It  U  *  qiiiMiIion  how  far  nch  difTerencn  h  (moothnen  4iid  ron^liiiM^ 
*h*rjin(w  and  hliiiilnoM,  hartlnew  tnd  wrineu,  «□<!  bo  on,  iDVoIra  origiail 
liilS'iviii'™  of  iiuality  (other  HiMi  'lotal'  dilTcreDCca)  in  the  Mnntioiu,  uid 
liow  Tiir  lliry  tiirti  on  dilTereiicet  o(  dcgm,  coD|>lcd  wilh  lovsl  diBennMh 
<>U  tliti  iHiiiit  *rv  Wiiiiilt,  Op.  nl..  Cap.  9,  g  1,  p.  SeS. 

'  'I'liia  aiifu^i-Htii  lliat  Iih'bI  itiacriminalian  hu  been  derelojied  thnnigli  MW- 
mwlvf  lii'iii'inliiiiiii  liy  ilia  help  of  noTtnieut.  Tha  importuica  of  moranumt 
III  <l>'vi'Uipiii)[  th«  [H'Tcrpliua  of  locality  by  touch  will  ba  ahown  in  th*  Bwt 
I'hapliT. 

*  A  mllllmvln  U  one  lliouaandth  part  of  a  matn,  uid  k  eqiul  to  XtSSt  t4 
an  Inpb, 
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If  at  ■n^pKitimlu  porat  of  tbe  akin  we  MimBte  eiMtty  the  di^tanoo 
lictwMD  the  two  MinpMit-poinU  at  wbidi  th«<p  ccom  to  be  dutinjiuj«hcd 
H  two,  utd  Uk«  this  mm«itrecnent  In  •  varletr  of  iiirKtiDn%  we  «t>uin 
wlut  ia  knnivn  ai  a  '  circle  of  aenutlon '  (BoipEn<ltin^kr«i<)^  Vft  maj 
tapfMaa  ika  bodiljr  mufiKa  to  be  made  np  at  tnyriiula  of  Mch  ain*l1 
cbcfaa.  TbM*  vnrj  (crmtl^  ia  m'bo  (from  almut  1  to  60  niUIinii-ttvt  in 
diiMWlRV  Alio  xhvy  nay  to  tome  «itctil  in  fr.>nii.  Thtit,  aincc  t]ie 
iHmilwiiialii'ii  of  pninb  i«  oommunlj'  finer  ncmiii  a  limb  ihnn  in  ■ 
loogitndlnal  diTKiion,  iba  drdc*  niut  hcra  b«  «i|t|)oiwi1  lo  b«  ovaL 
We  inuat  not  imagine  tlie  drcW  to  lie  wliollj  ontaiilo  one  anottier  in  k 
BKMie  airuDfenicai.  Thej  nvcrlap  ono  nnothet  <n  an  ialrlcale  wa^. 
TUa  aaena  to  Mcliide  ibo  auppotitiMi  that  a  di>tin«t  looal  uhliracirr  b 
pttm  under  all  ciKuiattancM  to  tlie  »oniwliaii»  itinwcriiig  lo  e-nxh  nnrve- 
•laDunt  nnainK  to  the  put.  The  load  (litnrimi nation  viiriea  wiih  the 
•ipfly  of  lurva-^biei,  bat  then  is  bo  «uct  cocTai|icod«Boe  between 
ilMn.* 

Hearing.     The  Sense  of  Honring  rooks  lii^h  as  an 

intc'llectaal  or  knowledge-giving  sciiso.    This  is  owiug 

to  the  high  (iL'grco  of  dcfinitcntss  of  its  scnsatiooB. 

In  respect  both  of  intenaity  and  of  t^uaiity  line  dif- 

,    fereoces  are  recognisaljla. 

^H  Vhh  iMpad  to  iaUndtr,  eiperimenta  haw  bent  oon>3uct«d  hy  « 
^llUiber  of  inreilipiton  with  tlie  object  of  awetUiniu^  the  tliio*liold, 
tfaa  lMi)^)>  and  the  luat  noUecable  difotncM  of  intimnity.  With 
la  the  iaat  il  haa  been  found  that  tbe  annllMt  iliricmicc  of  the 


obfaotlra  atimului  fierecptibU  >■  (niughlj)  roprceuitod  ly  the  ratio 
it 


m 


*  Tot  a  (bller  aeeoaot  of  the  roulM  of  Wnbarli  eifieilfflmta  *nt  fbrrntteln. 
Th*  Fim  Saitm  t/  M»n,  Cbapt  II.  (  Wuii4t,  Fk^tid.  Ftgtkaiogit,  IL,  Cap. 
11. 1 2.  ^  7.  *e. 

'Hi*  wM  aa^rulntil  bjr  difTerMt  mHhmlii.  Volkmann  emptajBiI  at 
■ntahaMmvr  vliicb  nwiiii];,  pmliitum-llkii,  ■(>ikin|[  a  pliUL  \Ma  on  Ik 
(MIewed  by  Korr)  u»d  a  iriotJ  ball  wliich  he  allotml  lo  Ul  a  certain 
dWaaea  aad  atrika  a  Mmt-]>lAt>.  Ari^onllcij);  to  Viarlianlr,  th«  for^  of  tin 
alliMilne  aaiuC  ba  lakto  u  jiropoitloiuUa  to  the  aquara  mot  of  iti«  hrij^lil 
lhmi(h  •kick  the  body  blla.  Adopting  thia  tIow  we  Rnd  that  th«  rral  pro- 
psetioB  ia^li^  See  pM-lmer,  EtsmmU  dtr  nyt^^vHt,  Vol.  I.,  p. 
i;t.  JUL  ;  WanJt,  Op  til.,  L,  Cap.  8,  |  S,  pp.  UO,  1 ;  c/:  St»Mlum  mul 
HuiliMt,  Cha|k  111.,  p.  Gl. 
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The  higli  intellectual  charaetcr  of  hoarinp;  hhotrs 
itaelf  most  plainly  in  the  qualitative  differenceft.  We 
have  here  the  broad  contrast  between  musical  and 
non-musical  sounds  or  noises.  The  former  depend 
<m  rcguhuly  recurring  or  periodic  vibrntions  of  tbe 
air,  tbe  latter  on  irregularly  recurring  or  non-perioilic 
vibrations.  Id  tbo  case  of  mutiioal  sounds  we  have 
the  remarkable  phenomenoQ  of  a  scale  of  sensation. 
If  wo  pa»s  upwards  from  a  low  note  to  a  higher  oa« 
through  all  distinguishable  gradations  we  experience 
a  continuous  variation  of  soiisution  in  one  respect, 
namely,  pitch  or  height.  This  scale  or  series  of 
similar  or  analogous  changes  {increase  or  decrease  of 
pitch)  is  described  os  a  '  continuum  *  of  one  dimension. 
All  these  differences  of  pitch  are  known  to  answer  to 
changes  in  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the  medium  (the 
atmoRphere).  The  higher  the  note  the  m'ire  rapid  the 
vibrations.' 


liSilMIM^l 


It  hM  b*Mi  iiii])i>r)»cil  liy  TTolmlioItt  Mid  otiien  that  Oi«m  dill  _ 

of  pitch  Mn-nlion  involve  tha  ntjivtiona  of  dl«tiiict  norve-cUiiMBta 
Thm  •!•  tlio  M-talled  organ*  ('flbrvi,'  •coIuiuim')  of  Cortl  In  Uw 
oooblca  oralieU-aompanuiBiiiuf  the  iiiiMT  i>ar.  Tli«iteilbKaateamuiged 
■omewbat  ititiMnuutneraf  ikcv-l>carrl,sD(l  ittiauppoaed  tltAtdiO^TEOt 
nU»  ol  utmMpherio  Tibration  aJTcct  diffennt  fibre*.  But  kler  r*M*reb 
akow*  thi*  brpath«M«  to  b«  dontitrul.' 

Tbis  kuIl'  or  •nuii(l-qualit;r  or  pitch  prmetita  MHIcinii  point*  of  riml- 
larity  with  (lie  Male  of  intrnaitj.  If  wo  bp)jia  with  tbe  lowMt  Dota  «« 
lind  that  tlioro  ia  a  thnthnUl  or  ■  nto  of  vibrntion  b«low  wlii<:h  tli«  ut 
it  inKnnlile  tu  pilch.    H«t«  tli«  aUnotpherie  vibration*  an  ftJl  as  di*- 


'  Thui  tha  (orlM  of  viWatioiw  concenicd  ia  the  Dote  C  hitlow  th«  tnbia 
tUt  lUod*  to  that  InvolrRl  in  tli4  C  ui  ovuvs  tbovn  It  in  iLe  imdo  1 :] 
■ad  to  that  inrolTcd  io  the  G  a  fifth  abovo  it  in  the  ratio  3 1 3, 

*  For  a  fiiltrr  «count  of  the  •tnirtuts  ol  tlio  ear  and  the  iirabable  tiuii; 
of  itaaenral  itrtt.  nf  MtrmtUAa,  FiM  S<'ua  a/ ilan.  Sect  III.,  Chap.  1  and 
MIowlBg  i  Wandt,  iKyiMgiKA^  f^yc^ltfia,  L,  CafL  7,  |  4,  p.  SM.  ka. 
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pdalioiu,  aik^  not  m  «  fonKnnoua  tenMlioD  or  tnnn.  At  IIm 
otli«i  exlnmilj  w«  finil  a  hai^ht  or  a  point  of  mwtimiini  fiitcb,  i  bove 
which  thu  owexjicrieiMeinowiiMliion  of  tone  proper,  but  oiilyagnitiog 
kin4  ot  rniiw.  Pimlly,  vrithin  thoe  cxtrun*^  tlia  luat  noiitvabk  dit- 
fercoM  o(  WMiUnti  oant^nil*  to  one  «ad  tha  wnie  proportion  of  Um 
I     atiaiulL 

^1  In  the  (ItAcrimination  of  pitch  tho  ear  shows  a  deli* 
Hpu^  hr  superior  to  tUat  of  the  other  senses.  Tiic 
smallest  diiftirKnco  rccoguiscd  ia  our  musicul  scale  (a 
semi-tone)  is  hy  no  means  the  smallest  pcrceptihio. 
Id  the  median  reg;ion  of  the  scale  an  unpractised  ear 
can  easily  iliutinguisb  tones  which  diffur  by  only  a  few 
vibrations  per  se<:ond  ;  and  a  practised  ear  cau  even 
detect  a  dinbrcucc  of  a  fraction  of  a  vibration. ' 

In  addition  to  this  scale  of  pitch-qnality,  there  arc 
the  differences  knf)wn  as  timbre  or  '  musicul  quality '. 
These  are  the  qualitative  differences  in  sensations  of 
tone  aaswcring  to  differences  in  the  instrument,  as 
the  piano,  the  violin,  the  human  voice.  These  dif- 
fereneefi  have  been  expL-une<l  as  due  to  the  various 
eompositioD  of  the  several  kinds  of  tone.  Musicnl 
toues  or  clangs  are  rarely  if  ever  simple  sensHtions, 
but  oompoimded  of  a  unmber  of  elemeuta.  Tliose 
eorrespond  to  a  fundamcntid  or  ground  tone,  and  to 
subordinate  upper  tones.  The  number  and  strength 
of  these  litat  determine  the  timbre  of  the  note.* 
In  addition  to  this  wide  range  of  musical  sensation 

I  Thtia  ona  j>«non'i  dimlinliiallon  of  pitch  ii  rcjircaRnCcd  by  tliB  ratio 
4MiiM'CM;  «ootli«r  pmsm*  by  th«  ntjo  lOOO'S  :  1000. 

)Por  a  titUni  aoruimtaf  ih*  cain|iOilut  lutun  of  tona  or  duin  and  the 
iafloanc*  of  vpiKC  tonaa  an  our  nuwtiuui  of  tiiubra.  togelhar  wiili  tJiuMol 
dhcard  aud  hamuay,  laa  Bilmholu*  grat  work,  TItt  SnaoHant  t/  Tone, 
tnaibtad  by  A.  J.  Ellia.  A ■umuiary  ul  Helmbolti'adoctrino  may  bafoiuiri 
In  niy  volooir,  Stnt^im  anJ  ItLiuUivK,  Chaji.  VIL;  alto  in  llcraauui'* work. 
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th«  car  diBtiogaiflheB  a  vast  number  of  non-musical 
sounds,  the  characteristic  'noises'  of  different  sub- 
slaticci),  such  as  tlic  rotir  of  the  scu,  the  rustling  of 
leaves,  and  the  cmck  of  a  whip.  We  distinguish  noises 
as  jarring,  grating,  explosive,  and  so  ou.  Tbeae  dif- 
fci-ences  are  in  piirt  connetrted  with  the  strength  and 
rapidity  of  tho  single  puli^atious  com[K)sing  the  uoi>ic 
But  most  noises  involve  elements  of  tone  »s  well,  and 
owe  a  part  of  their  ehumcter  to  this  cireunn-tiim^  (e.(;., 
tho  roar  of  the  sea  or  of  a  crowd).  This  remark 
applies  to  articulate  tiounds,  tho  most  important  chuut 
of  non-nmaical  sounds.  The  researches  of  Hclrahollz 
go  to  show  that  different  vmal  sounds  are  ch<i 
by  peculiarities  of  timbi'e. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  illutttrate  the  high  dot 
of  refuK-ment  characterising  the  sons*  of  hearing. 
Tbcdehcatfl  and  far-reaching  discrimination  of  quality, 
aided  by  the  fine  discrimiuation  of  duration,  enal 
the  car  to  acquire  a  good  de«l  of  exact  information,! 
as  well  US  to  gain  a  oouBiderablo  amount  of  relined'j 
pleasure.  The  delight  of  music  sums  up  tho  chief 
part  of  tho  latter.  The  former  is  illustrated  in  the 
wide  range  of  knowledge  derived  by  way  of  thati 
system  of  articulate  sounds  known  aa  language. 

As  a  set  off"  against  these  advantages,  we  bc«  that': 
hearing    has  very  little   local  discrimination.      AVe 
cannot  distinguish  two  or  more  simultaneous  soundsj 
frith  any  nicety  acconling  to  the  position  of  their  cx-l 
tcmal  source.    Hence  hearing  only  gives  us  (din-etly), 
as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  very  little  knowledge  of 
the  position  of  bodies  in  space,  and  of  their  figure] 
and  maguitude. 
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U  b  aowmwmly  add  ttuit  «•  dtHiaimMh  betwean  *  'uutMii-e'  or 
ViAmaiiBiMM  wuikJ,  M  the  i««r  of  *  wii]«  expttiiM  of  w4Ur,  or  the  nanJ 
at  ■  gn*t  cboni*  of  *<Hoea,  utJ  an  'aculfl'  or  non-volaaiiticMu  midiJ, 
B»  thftt  uf  a  blliag  Mreainl*!,  or  of  a  nnjtlo  voioc.  It  ia  m  qucatiun  huw 
Ur  (ipuv  fnm  aMreinMit  of  tba  )i«a<l)  ibti  mu-  <]i*LinirniihM  oUmanU  of 
Mich  k  aMipcMud  mnat  of  imptcMoiw  by  tbnii  UkoI  cbuiucUTi.  In 
otW  word*  It  ia  doubtful  hov  r«r  tbo  tar  dutinKuiiJiM  dnjjns  of  cxlcii- 
aiT«  naiiBituitc  Tbe  fact  that  wo  ban  two  ««n,  aud  tluit  ■niimla 
ftcoonlioii  t«  tbcir  pwiUnn  aff<Kt  th*  two  ear*  nncqually,  cuu-tttutv*  « 
quui-liHal  dilFereiKC.  Tlie  real  poweroftho  aa.'ia  diocriioi nation  is  in 
onitKunit  a  mmpound  miua  of  aouiula  of  itifr«nnl  pltuW  Into  ita  parta 
In  rnont  vnliiniinoiu  muiil*  dilTMvnt  pilchaa  and  timbK*  aiu  tatily  dia- 
taagnialnllcb 

Sight.  The  seiuie  of  Sight  is  bj  common  consent 
ftllowed  tbo  first  place  in  tfao  Bcato  of  refiRemiMit 
The  delicnte  and  intricate  structure  of  the  organ,  aud 
tliQ  nature  of  the  stimulus  (ethcr-vibrutiona),  give  to 
its  impreasiona  a  Bpecial  degree  of  definit«ne88. 

Tbo  scitle  of  intensity  in  the  oise  of  visual  sensa- 
tions is  obviously  a  very  extended  one.  It  auswera 
to  all  distinguishable  degrees  of  luminonity  from  the 
brightest  self- luminous  bodies  which  we  arc  capsbic 
of  looking  nt,  down  to  the  objects  which  reflect  a 
minimum  of  light  and  are  known  as  black.  The  eye's 
capability  of  recognising  at  a  glance  the  uatm-e  of  an 
object  and  of  a  multitude  of  unlike  objects  in  a  scene, 
testa  in  part  on  this  delicate  discriminative  sensibility 
to  degrees  of  light.* 

Here  a^in  euvfnl  cxpcrimrnls  bare  bocnoanllNtecl  ia  tain  to 
moartaia  tb*  limiU  oS  iBt«uiilr-    It  u  fouud  tl»l  (bi  a  earUln  ngton  ot 

'  Tfca  Inlauitf  of  a  li^t-wniatioD  ilos*  not  depend  tinpljr  on  tbe  d«grt« 
af  nhjaetiv*  lunioofitr,  but  *Im  on  lh«  condilinn  of  ili«  one*!!.  Tb*  »y 
■eniMnaodatn  itnlf  to  the  -ntjiug  degree  of  lllunilndion,  dinct  tao'tiglit, 
■MMB-liKht,  ke.  Thai  alter  Rouining  i«  bri^bt  lunliglit  iu  aciitibilit;  ia 
lemrad,  *0  tb*t  It  no  lon^  mat*  to  «nerg«ii«all7  lo  iho  men  powerriil 
ity  of  tlw  (titDuliiK 
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Ute  ica\-y  lh«  tye  dutinxuitlie*  two  •timnll  havtiig  tlie  niio  of  fnlea- 
•iiy  (ubuui)  ISO  :  1S1.  TlicM  experim«ntt  wtn  nrciod  out  by  Bonjiex, 
Volkmuin,  Aubcrt,  Mauon  luitl  ollien,  pattly  by  muuu  ot  tiro  ligliU 
tlirowing  k  douUla  ihvlow  of  «  rod  on  a  whiM  Knen,  and  partly  bj 
tnctni  of  Totnting  Ai*(n  ha.vmg  cinelos  of  nnrqDftl  brigbtnma.  Tti* 
nsulu  dlffi-rad  in  diircm^nt  «aric*  of  experiineaUL  Soiim  inrcatigalon 
miilEc  the  fnutiim  inuih  leu  <«.;.,  Anb»n  tUV  Thl*  fincMV  of  <|iunii- 
tativB  dt'criniinntion  bclonRi  only  t«  the  cenlral  uva  of  the  retina  (or 
arvb  of  pvTfcct  vision).  On  ihn  aide  pnrl*  of  t)i4  rolinn  il  ii  mncfa  1«ml 
Tbe  diaori  mi  notion  of  di!;;ri-e  it  muob  lett  fins  wben  iattead  of  wbite^ 
Mloiutd  light  is  omplofvd.* 

,In  siglit,  agnin^  wo  have  numeroua  and  fine  differ- 
of  quality.  Of  these  the  most  important  arc 
colour-differences.  Tlie  impressions  of  colour,  like 
tlioso  of  jtitcb,  full  into  a  series  of  gradual  changea. 
Passing  from  one  extremity  of  the  Bp«*ctrura  (or 
rainbow)  sciile  to  another  the  eye  experiences  a  series 
of  perfectly  gradual  iransitiona.  These  changes  fail 
into  the  aeries,  violet,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and 
rod,  together  with  certain  finer  distinctions,  as  indigo 
bine,  greenish  blue.  These  differences  of  qunJity 
accompany  (as  in  the  case  of  pitch-seiiRations)  changes 
in  the  rapidity  of  the  vibrations  constituting  the 
stimulus.  Thus  the  violet  rays  make  about  GG7  billions, 
the  red  rays  about  456  billion  vibrations  per  second. 

Thia  flcrlva  uf  colour  acnration*  dilTcr*,  lio<rcv«r,  from  ituit  of  tone  or 
pitrh  ■PHHitinniL  To  iH'^iu  witli,  tlie  quality  of  ttie  tcnuiion  doca  not 
clian^  ooiiltnuoutly  in  cUao  corre»]>onJeiica  nilli  llie  «lianif«t  of  tlio 
iiiiitiitiu,  0*  iu  tli«  aun  of  tono  Mnmiiou.  In  aoino  porta  of  the  aerita 
condilemble  eliangea  In  tli«  nte  of  vibration  have  no  api-redabla  dTM 
on  Uie  MnutEou,  Utrnce  we  «annot  if  eok  uf  a  colour-Male  in  the  auDS 
MHM  a*  we  uprak  of  tlie  tonc-acAle.* 

>  Sm  ibovii,  p.  IIS.  nol«  i. 

'For a  fnllur  accoiint  of  thnw  Invmit^ilona  •MWundt,  FhyriU.  FifAa' 
bgU.  t,  Oip.  S,  I S,  p.  Ui.  ko. 

*  It  roUom  tliat  thvK  la  no  eonslaat  ratio  iii  th«  region  of  Bolonr  diaerl- 
mlaatton.  Dabrou^iky  liu  •■tinialod  iho  Iciul  pfrc^pllUo  dtlTanDM  at 
diflennt  [<aiLt4  of  the  culoui-wale.  At  tlie  red  fdiI  it  i«  at  mnoh  at  frota 
'll  to  ill ;  vliomulo  Iha  r«fliO"orth«  vallowit  falUlo  ilf. 
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A^n,  tb«  tBrle*  of  cnliMr  [mpmwintiti,  in»tcail  of  fallln|>  into  a  atrai^tit 
Ua^  Mck  UooeMive  diffeKaoe  U-iu^  ftirtUo-  kkioVixI  fioia  ihc  ■bulii^ 
point  tKan  it*  prcHeocMora,  ntUcr  iwaiiiGi  tli«  form  ot  a  Wiit  or  cnrvcil 
lina.  Tlis  «tmiiltiu«  rod  and  viot«t  Hem  to  approach  om  anothur. 
Thia  alfinitj'  between  Lke  extranitifa  of  tti«  tpvclruni  ia  accn  in  tlic  (act 
tlutt  if  tli«  nya  an  oonibiiMd  wa  ban  an  intonnoil  iaUt  MUMtion,  tliat  of 

In  addition  to  this  scriea  of  colour-sensatmna  we 
have  for  any  given  colour  a  scale  of  purity  or  satura- 
tion. A  rud  or  d  green,  for  example,  mny  be  more  or 
less  whitiHh,  or  on  the  other  hand  pure  or  saturated. 
Thus  any  colour  will  present  a  eerioa  of  changes  ac- 
cording; 03  wo  vary  the  proportion  of  whilo  light  to 
the  sjteoial  kind  of  light.  In  certain  canes  a  difference 
in  the  degree  of  saturation  is  commonly  Bi)okca  <^ 
as  A  difference  of  colour.  Thus  wlmt  we  call  pink  is 
simply  a  whitish  modification  of  a  purple,.* 

The  several  kinds  of  rays  when  all  combined;  as  in 
sunlight,  produces  the  impression  white.  The  same 
senstttioa  may  result  from  combining  ditferent  pairs 
of  the  several  varieties  of  light  in  c«rtaiu  proportions. 
Such  pairs  of  rays,  nnd  the  accompanpng  im)jressii>ns 
of  colour,  are  spoken  of  as  complementary  one  to 
another.  Thus  blue  and  yellow,  purplish  red  and 
green,  are  coraplcmcutary.  If  we  udd  purple  to  the 
spectrum  gorics  and  represent  this  by  a  circle,  we 
find  that  any  two  kinds  of  light  standing  opposite 


>  TtiD  pafnta  of  dlllemioa  VtwMO  the  tnn«  And  coJouc  a/vXet  mn  bran^t 
Mt  bj  n«linbcilti.  PliiiMt9iMM4  OpM,  p.  336,  a  i^. 

*  DIAnaMa  to  iba  thttna  of  Mlaralko  nnat  bv  cartAilIf  di'UnguitbMl 
ft«rm  iithftmaa  in  lit*  brightnoM  or  duftno  of  biHUnnco  of  >  calaiir.  ThI* 
la«t4epmiboB  thoiiiuiililjr,  and  uot  Iha  quality  ul  Ih?  liglit.  Tli«  brichlor 
4«gN«aalW  kBOvn  u  toota,  ()Mdiih*ra««lind''aor  a  ccUiur.  A  ill[fvr«iicecif 
i|«»nilt/  in  Ilia  light  loiiwtiaMa  nulca  ■  ^ifhrcnw  in  tbp  ijuatity  of  iho 

•tion.     TUua  a  tira*a  b  Mufily  a  dark  slmde  ofjetbir  wnd. 
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to  one  another  or  at  the  extremities  of  one  diameter 
are  thus  complementary.  Such  complementary  colours 
are  commonly  said  to  go  well  or  to  harmonise  well 
with  one  another. 

The  niMijr  nnd  intricnt*  ]>)ieiinm«n4  of  colon r-Impi«Mioi»,  incln^ia; 
the  cITi-uU  of  nilxitijj  eotunra  {eillior  by  coniliininK  rara,  or  by  com* 
poun<1iii^-  iinprvwiciu  on  tlie  rvlina),  tho  phrnomorw  of  neptlve  or 
mmiili'mnntnry  ipccint  nr  nrirr-imnKCS,  and  of  clu>Miiatia  contnwt,  »ad 
laMiy  lliH  I'tu'tn  of  C'^IiiurbliiidiiciM,  Iiutu  f-irm  liw  lo  Tarinii*  phytio- 
l'iX'<^l  bypotlii-tci  rcH|)i-clin^  the  ilructiirn  and  tnodn  of  orlirily  of  the 
rptiniL    Aiiirin)(  thon  tli«  nioal  popular  whnown  M  tha  Yi><iiif--Helin>i| 
lioUi  vliwry,    Ari;i>rHns  lo  tliii  the  nervoiu  elcmeou  of  the  r«liu' 
OOlwiit  oftlirec  kiiKUof  fibre.    Thou  arc  Kct«d  tipnn  more  c^pn/Ully  hj 
the  nd,  tiM  KTrKii,  and  t)i«  bln«  or  violet  ny%  nnfuclively.   ThfM  thicOj 
«o1oui«  would  ihiiD  Lw  in  a  pi-culiiir  8«ti««  elum«i>Uo'  coUiur-impi«Miai 
while  oth«r  coluuni,  an  purple,  bluiah  );mii,  ti>f;<:lticr  nitli  while,  iroii 
ba  CAmpociltt.    Aemnlintt  to  t,  eccnnd  tlienr3r,  that  of  B.  Uering, 
aie  two  klndeornerve-tlemetiL    Tliete  tiruuture*,  again,  are  oaimble  of' 
two  nnlnitonintic  mudi!!!  t/t  activit)'.     To  each  of  tbi'se  a  dittmct  eolonr- 
imprewlon  wrre«|Kind4.    TIiim  w«  hare  four  •iinple  or  1i«dlnf>  eoIour* . 
imptetrfoim    One  kind  of  el«m«iil  h  concerned  in  the  era*aliona  1 
jretlttw,  and  the  other  in  the  •eoMtionn  red,  tmea.     In  addition  to  i 
two  Tarietieeof  Dervv-clement  Hcrinti  ptrdiiUtm n  thiH,  th«  two  vpfctti* 
pnocaaee  in  which  underlie  aenitatloni  of  wliite.  MAt'k.    Tlita  hjrpoUtem 
ainu  at  obvietinfi  Mine  i»f  the  dilBcullieaof  thv  VuunK'HcInihoIti  tboory. 
It  i*  Noeiii mended  hy  the  fact  that  it  creiU  iiiln  elementary  or  funda- 
tnetftal  coluur-iinprvMbiM  four  Tiirietiea  which  we  are  all  acenetonieil  Vo 
nfptt^  (a  trading  and  iliatinct  coluunh    In  it*  turn,  howevev,  it  give* 
rfae  to  apeoial  difficulliea.> 

In  addition  to  these  nomerous  differences  of  in- 
tensity and  quality  the  sensations  of  sight  are 
characterised  by  very  fine  local  differences.  And  it 
IB  this  circumstance,  t^)gcthcr  with  another  to  be 
spoken  of  presently,  which  gives  sight  bo  distinct  a 
superiority  to  hearing  as  an  iutellcctuid  or  knowledge- 

<  For  a  britf  uroiuit  of  the  bet*  hern  refemd  te^  we  Bemetein,  Ftvt 
SeKtrt  ^  JJ'-R,  fltrL  II.,  Chip-  V.  For  a  ooanparisMi  of  the  rir»l  Iijrpo- 
ihmM,  wa  Le  Omte.  Siyhl,  It.  I.,  Chap.  IV..  ^  CI  Ac  ;  utd  Watidt, 
n^M.  AycAeI«r»,  L,  Cqi.  »,  1 4.  p.  4M,  fco. 
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giving  sctif^.  TIic  rolina  is  an  cxtciidiHl  ourfatw,  on 
aoy  point  of  wbich  (owiiig  to  the  peculiar  structure 
of  the  eye)  an  isolated  optical  efftxt  may  he  produced 
Thu  scusation*  received  by  way  of  difft-reut  parts 
of  the  retina  have,  from  the  first,  distinct  'local' 
pcciiliiirilird.  The  fiucDoss  of  this  lucid  discrimina- 
tion is  greatest  ia  the  central  region,  the  area  of 
perfect  viaion.  In  ordur  to  measure  the  hical  dia- 
crimiuittiou  in  this  region  experiniouts  have  been 
carried  out  by  means  of  two  lines  placed  at  a  certain 
distance  fittm  the  eye  and  brought  gradually  nearer 
UQO  auother.  These  sIk^w  that  in  the  case  of  a 
practised  eye  two  points  arc  diatiuguishcd  when  the 
visual  angle  is  from  60  to  90  seconds,  that  is  to 
say  when  the  retinal  images  are  from  '004  to  "006 
niilliniL'trcs  apiirt.  In  the  side  portions  of  the  rt-tiua 
this  fine  local  discrimination  rapidly  falls  off. 

Tliu  ronjr  be  Men  in  the  follawlog  table,  In  which  ibe  itoulu  of 
looking  itt  two  wiiiuTM  one  mctni  Iram  Uic  tye  BR  rccoitltd  :— 


•(rtUad 


rvy 
ft"   . 


Mlnlnnm 
dl«Un(«  of  two 

ir  w 


TbU  decUae  in  dbcrimiMlive  abilitir  iIom  not  pro^'ivM  with  ]MTf(>/4 
nguUrilj,  BBil  M  nol  equally  rapid  i&  oil  diicctiomtL  An  Riicmtit  boa 
bcca  in»il«  lo  conn«ct  tbow  limit*  of  Icical  diicrtminalion  with  lbi>  man- 
niUhla  a[  the  letwlnal  qipcadaiMa  of  tbe  opiic  fibre*.  These  uv  known 
M  tha  rodi)  uid  ccmoi.  Sinot  tlio  cnncn  nrc  dnnwly  pibck<id  in  Ihu  ara* 
of  p«ri«ct  vUun  wbil«  Hkj  bccuiae  ]«m  numtrniu  uiid  give  h  ay  to  mli 
lowanl*  the  jieripbtir,  it  kcrib  prolHible  that  the  former  am  ihc  atrac- 
lura*  •podallj'  oonnnial  in  loot]  iliacnininalicin.  Mnuiurmi-nt  of  thoM 
OOBM goet  lo  allow  ibnt  lh«ir  diaiiiet«r  corre»[>ond«  (twugbl j)  to  Uw  lituila 
tt  luenl  diicriDunatiaii.1 

■  For  •  nilkr  (craiint  at  lh«  aiptrinoiti  f«*p««tlBf  th»  Iwtl  4l«orimlD(iloii 
of  Um  Mins  >oa  Wnndt,  ngtM.  i'tgeMtgit,  II.,  Cqi.  13,  1 1,  p.  M,  kc    ' 
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Muscular  Sense.  Over  and  above  tlie  five  special 
seuscs  there  is  a  sense  of  great  importance  ixi  relation 
to  knowledge  known  as  the  Muscular  Sense-  Tliis 
consists  of  the  stim  of  simple  mental  states  or  'scn^a- 
tions'  which  immediately  accompany  the  action  of 
the  muHcloa.  These  have  well-marked  chiiructers  of 
their  own.  The  sensations  which  accompany  on 
exercise  of  the  vocsil  organ,  a  movement  of  the  ann 
or  leg,  an  cDurt  to  push  a  heavy  body,  have  certain 
oommoa  tmite,  and  these  mark  them  off  from  all 
other  spcciul  olit^cs  of  scnt^ittion. 

At  the  same  time,  the  muscular  sense  occupies 
peculiar  pkce  and  cannot  be  classed  with  the  & 
senses.  For  one  thing  the  muscular  sirnsatioos  arc 
due  not  to  the  action  of  external  objects  like  seuse- 
impresaioDS,  but  to  our  own  actions.  They  are  thus 
essentially  active  states,  and  so  stand  in  antithesis  to 
the  scufationa  of  the  five  seiisea  which  are  passive. 
This  circurostantw  gives  them  their  cbaractcriotic  qua- 
lity which  we  indicate  by  describing  them  as  feelings 
of  esertion,  efiort,  or  energy.  Mori;over  it  will  be 
seen  presently  that  the  muscular  sense  is  not  detached 
from  the  special  senses  as  these  iire  detachwl  from  one 
another,  but  enters  into  combination  with  these, 
more  especially  with  the  senses  of  touch  and  sight. 


* 


Tlitiro  in  a  fcood  Aeiil  of  vnceitninty  alwut  tbe  Kuet  nntiiK  and 
riulogiisil  concoRiitanU  of  mu«ca1itr  ioniMtii'-iu^  Stitno  WTitDny  m  I^ft 
Bain,  hold  Uiot  ti>ty  anw  in  coniMcUnn  with  tlio  piooea*  of  'in: 
tion'  or  tbo  oatpMng  nerroiw  impiilFM  from  tbo  motor  (eatn*  to  tlia 
iuukIm,  tnd  an  Iwtt  dMcribed  tu  Momtioiis  of  cxiwikIlhI  or  4!X)H<wlii>); 
tnertqr.  Otlicn  mnintain  tliat  thqr  sriae  in  connKtion  wiili  an  incC'niiiig 
nnvoua  procMf  in  tli«  wnaary  norvcn  Thi*  may  ba  oilhvr  tliw  n«rv«a 
nnninft  to  the  skiu  and  otiier  (itanea  adjaecat  to  ibe  niuaolca,  and  which 
in  tl)iCi«ron  pTcaHitl  or  rtmncd  bjr  miucular  contraction ;  or  tlic  wtuuty 
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Iras  which  ue  now  knan  to  enter  the  tahitanot  of  tht  mwdM 

fho  •rid^aea  oa  which  &  eoncliuloit  niiut  bo  airired  at  loeluile*  the 
nniUa  of  (ajtholauvai]  vmlfHi,  of  itutoniical  raeaKh,  »nd  of  pittho- 
li|p«l  obMrratioD  (effeeta  of  Iota  d  paafir*  MnsiMlitr  anil  of  [ttra)}^). 
Iba  |«obabl«  wacliuiaB  from  th«  whole  Iwitjr  of  cvicl«iice  ia  Uiot  u  pro- 
ca>  Uith  of  motor  jntwrvntioa  and  of  mn»QTj  atUnulaiion  ia  iatvlvod. 
1\a  dagica  of  the  Uinerratioa  detenuinea  tfaa  Intenaitj  of  Uie  •ewatiut 
M  ellorC  CaBBMUoo  of  innorvatton'  or  of  oxpoDiIad  antigy).  Or  Um 
Ukar  IwDd  then  ara  acnaatiuoa  connected  with  the  prooew  of  moMulaf 
cotttneliija  itjclf  involviog  1000011113  aorve-procoMea,  Tlicae  ooiuiet 
pttibabl/  of  maacle-aenaUiona  proper  eonn«ctcil  with  tho  activity  of  tha 
tauorj  fibrea  whidi  run  to  tha  muadoa,  noil  of  oihu  aeuaations  ariting 
■kmugfa  tha  *liinuUti«a  of  tba  acnaory  lilnt*  wliidi  icnuiuate  iu  the 
tUa  and  otlier  ailjoceot  strncttuta.* 

Variety  of  Muscular  Sensations.  The  sensations 
wliich  w;ci)m[viny  muscular  action  may  be  oon- 
VL-niently  di^'idcd  into  two  main  variutics.  Of  thcssfi 
the  most  important  are  (a)  sensations  of  movement 
or  of  unimpeded  energy,  and  (b)  sensiitiona  of  strain 
or  resistance,  that  is  of  obstructed  or  impeded  energy. 
The  first  are  illuHtrated  in  the  mental  accompaniments 
of  movements  of  the  eyes  or  of  the  arms  in  empty 
space ;  the  second  ai-e  exemplified  in  the  mental  state 
which  accomiMtnios  the  act  of  pushing  against  a  heavy 
object,  or  holding  a  heavy  weight  in  the  hand.  This 
is  the  great  diffturonce  of  quality  among  our  muscular 
scDsatioiis. 


In  the  aenntiouB  of  novement  tha  pawira  clement*  (MBiationa  ed 


•  It  l«  pUin  thai  if  thia  hat  rlrw  b*  eonprt  miueulv  ■enimtt'ini  rorrea- 
paad  muak  mora  oIomIj  to  our  abovs  dc&nltluo  of  wiimiIuii  tliao  tbtjr  Mould 
da  on  tha  bit  lui'poritiDii. 

'  far  a  oanfiil  dbcttRion  of  tha  wliola  •iibJMt,  an  0.  B.  Leitvo,  FrnNtmt 
^  t^*  »md  Uiod.  Tlitid  S*rl*i,  PioU  111.,  Chaj..  Vll.  1  Wmidt,  n^ioL 
nr€Jtalog<».  I.,  CafL  e,  S  1,  p.  M9,  tc.  An  int«r»tiii|c  hliloriL-*]  iVelfh  of 
tha  daotrina  of  a  neiraUr  tMua  1*  girtn  bj  Ut.  tIattUn,  The  Bmin  ai  on 
<to|Wa  ^  lli»J,  .Ipptttdtx. 
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contnctlm,  Ain-wnwilinii  of  tuuien,  tit.)  ti*  A  praminent  fetlare. 
In  thoM  of  ttiaio,  ou  the  olIi<r  hand,  the  »cii«nti<ina  of  iniMTralMn  an 
the  chief  insrvdicnt  To  th«e  tiinit  b«  Kldod  th«  ■kin  Mnwtioii  of 
prfwura  which  tlwav*  acTompaniM  tJie  experience  of  miiaUiiM.  It 
mvf  be  (tilded  that  the  two  hin<li  of  mnwular  expvrienM  here  diitin- 
guiiih«<I  eoiniiKinl;  mmbin«.  Thm  In  lifting  a  wcJcht,  or  pnnhing  k 
hMvy  body,  there  is  th*  rap«ri(-Doe  of  rei-iUiiaoe  aiid  ot  niowmtfiit.' 
Even  when  v«  move  our  limb*  then;  is  th«  KsiM«lM«  of  their  wi-i^ht  to 
be  c<Mintcract«il ;  and  thi*  ciirnmntiineo  (MjieeiaUy  when  vre  >r«  tin-d) 
giv««  lo  the  exjH^rii'nM  tvnivfhing  aiinloKoua  to  vlui  it  oomiuouly 
nndcntoMl  a*  the  feelinj;  «f  utrain  or  Kabuuoe. 

Sensations  of  Movement  The  eensationn  wbich 
accompany  uiiimpwlod  muscular  action  or  movement 
are  a  highly  valuable  source  of  information  respecting 
the  build  of  the  world  about  us.  As  we  shall  see 
by  attd  by  it  is  by  means  of  seiisationa  accompanying 
the  movt^mtiuts  of  a  Umb,  as  tlie  arm,  or  of  the  wltolo 
body,  tliat  we  come  fully  to  apprehend  the  position  of 
objects  in  space. 

The  sensations  of  movement  afford  us  this  know- 
ledge by  reason  of  certain  cliaracters  which  distiaguieb 
them,  (it)  In  the  first  place,  the  sensations  vary 
in  character  according  to  the  direction  of  the  move- 
ment. The  movement  effocted  by  one  muscle  or 
group  of  muscles  is  felt  to  be  unlike  that  carried  out 
liy  another.  Thus  the  sensations  attending  the  move- 
ments of  bending  and  straightening  the  right  ann,  of 
moving  the  arm  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  are 
qualitntivcly  unlike.  It  is  this  difference  in  the 
sensations  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  our  discrimi- 
nation of  the  direction  of  a  movement,  and,  through 
this,  of  our  perception  of  the  direction  or  posititKi  of 
any  point  in  space. 

>  Wtiglits  an  dlwriinLiatad  mora  oriljr  vliai  the  band  la  morad  up  ud 
down. 
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Hhm  itlirfrnDoM  iBijr  1m  MnnMtcd  dllier  u'ilh  llic  tiu\  l)<at  'llt'inct 
motur  Derm  an  Uinvrvatnl,  or  with  ili«  (u-t  limt  th«  MnKHliuii*  at 
l>ra«RBn  acooMiiamxing  tmo  moi-tuMrnU  tn  <iualiUtiTi-lr  unlike.  Tot- 
•iUj  iulU  otriBcuU  coaitiine  in  diBvranctiij  lbs  MiMtionaaf  hkivchmoL 

(h)  Tn  tlic  second  plnc«  the  sensations  of  movement 
iiri'  fiu4:ly  dixtinguUliublc  in  respect  of  (lurutiun.  Id 
this  cmiumstani-c  they  resemble  the  pA&sive  sensations 
of  ht-iiring.  Onitig  to  this  charactenetic  we  arc  able. 
io  a  wny  to  be  explained  by  and  by,  to  reach  distinct 
p<:r«'i'ptiona  of  the  velocity  and  the  ningc  or  extent 
of  moremcut  performed,  and,  through  these  percep- 
tions, of  the  distance  or  interval  between  any  two 
points  of  apace. 

Tlia  dlKriminilire  dtlttai^  dianderisinit  motor  MtmiUlily  or  atnm 
of  niuviiiicnt  tMM  tiMn  nt>inat-il  \a  ibe  nuv  of  ilic  oaikr  muMloiuliicli 
Uring  BlHint  nnnrnMila  of  coniYigcno«  llt^ri!  it  i*  CuuthI  ui  be  vvry 
ffvaL  Thus  A  nioveBieat  of  the  rj<M(pT  the  optic axr*)  tlitou^i  ui  uifiU 
of  OS  iKCvivi*,  aMwcring  to  ft  o>iitiucliou  of  Oie  iuuer  uium1«  of  lli* 
eye-Uill  amounting  to  alxiut  ^>04  miUinictm,  vt*  ilrlcctrjl,  Aitd  k 
dtlfi'nriifie  ill  tlic  laiifw  of  biutitumiiI,  com»jxiiuliiiy  (on  Uie  avunije)  10 
tlic  fnulMio  V[|  ■'M  pene|>libl& 

Sensations  of  Resistance.  The  Bcneatione  which 
ariAe  when  muscular  energy  is  impeded,  as  when  we 
pusU  with  the  shoulder  or  hauda  aguinKt  hi-avy  Ijodies, 
pull  them,  lift  them,  and  so  on,  have  a  diutinct 
L-hani<-ter  of  their  own.  They  are  conitnoiily  called 
scnsutious  of  resistance.  They  exhibit,  like  those  of 
movement,  nice  diatiutHions  of  degree.  We  experi- 
cDi-e  <i  difference  of  sensation  in  lifting  a  pound  and 
20  ounces,  nnd  in  throwing  a  heavy  weight  a  yard 
and  two  ynrtls. 

Iliroiigh  these  muscular  ncnt<ationa  (in  conjunction 

with  passive  sensations  of  pressure)  we  reach  peroep- 
n 
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tiona  of  the  hardness,  density,  or  inelasticity  of  bodies. 
The  density  of  clay,  the  elasticity  of  a  hall,  the  hard- 
ness of  iron,  are  known  by  exerting  some  degree  of 
muscular  energy,  and  not  by  pjissive  Bcnsations  of 
touch  merely.  The  boy's  knowledge  of  the  flexibility 
of  a  stick,  of  the  immobility  or  inertia  of  a  box,  of 
the  impenetrability  of  oiik  or  iron,  is  clearly  based  on 
sensations  of  impeded  muscular  energ}'. 

Th«  mt^uivmi-ut  of  l1i«  diMTiminaiiTo  delioieT  oT  tb\a  tifKct  tt 
tbe  miuoUnr  sriuiR  (m-niu  of  ivkintAiico)  hw  Iwea  urriol  out  bjr  foehnnr 
wiih  rwiwct  to  tho  Mlimniiun  of  ir«l):lit.  Bis  ciprrimpnta  connMc^  in 
a  •cricK  (if  litlini^  of  wciijbu  of  dilfcrcnt  mi^pituilt^s  by  one  Uaitd  tmd 
nlw  by  lH>tli  lianda.  According  to  iImw  tacperinenU  wlien  k  anmll 
in^libt  wa«  tukcD  (300  i;niiutn«'ii]  a  diOcRnoe  of  A  wm  rtcofcnJMd  (In 
k  certain  proportion  of  trinlo).  When  ft  h^nvicr  wc4;Ijt  wu  taken,  the 
discriiTiinjitire  temdtiilicjr  aho«r«d  iuclf  to  bo  fiotr.  A*  in  tbo  un  of 
Hit  pMun  appracintinn  of  weight  bj  totich,  Iho  divmininntioa  hj  od« 
Mill  the  Mine  hand  was  more  delicate  tbau  that  hy  tbe  two  hnndi.  In 
thivc  experiment*  touch-diacnmi nation  ii  of  cumc  not  oliminalcd. 
But  a  cuiiipariMa  of  th«  iv«iilt«  wiih  thoM  wkich  we  Jiut  now  ww  la 
be  gKineU  in  llie  case  of  touch -duifriuii nation  klone  (npait  from  mttscU- 
di»cri  mi  nation).  »hoir«  (bat  we  have  here  to  do  luiinly  witb  tnuieuUr 
iwnaibility.  Anil  thii  coBclunion  fa  borne  out  bj  the  obv«rTatioQ*  of 
Lej'tim  anil  Bcmhanll,  nccordioft  to  which  tlie  Mnmbilitjr  of  tbe  skla 
can  be  pof UoU^  oi  even  wholly  deetm^  without  aRectingnwlcrialtr 
tha  ducritninativc  npprcciatioa  of  wcighta.' 

Relation  of  Muscular  Sense  to  Touch  and  Sight 
It  is  plain  from  this  brief  account  of  the  Muscular 
Sense  that  it  holds  a  special  relation  to  the  two  senses 
of  Touch  and  Sight  Each  of  the  oi^ns  concerned, 
the  band  and  the  eye,  is  a  highly  mobile  organ,  sup- 
plied with  a  complex  and  delicate  muscular  apparatus. 
Through  the  possession  of  this  mobility  the  organs 
are  able  to  multiply  their  impressions.  Just  as 
tho  mobility  of  the  insect's  antenna}  cuablea  it  to 
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bave  many  more  impressions  of  Uiuob  than  it  would 
have  if  tlio  organs  wore  fixed,  so  the  mobile  arm, 
hand,  aud  fingera  of  the  child  greatly  extend  the 
raoge  of  his  passive  impr<»u<ions.  By  such  move- 
ments he  is  uhlo  to  bring  the  most  sensitive  part  of 
the  organ  (the  tips  of  the  fingers)  into  contact  with 
a  wide  extent  of  objcctji.  Similarly  the  mobility  of 
the  eye,  by  which  it  is  capable  of  bringing  the  moet 
sensitive  part  of  the  retina,  tlmt  known  as  the  yellow 
spot,  oppoaitc  to  a  number  of  objects  in  succession, 
greatly  increases  tlie  sweep  of  vision. 

Another  advuntnge  closely  connected  with  this  is  the 
capability  of  a  rapid  succcsaion  of  impressions,  and  that 
by  way  of  the  most  sensitive  part  of  the  organ.  'ITiis 
capability  greatly  fucilitatcs  fine  discrimination  in  the 
case  of  these  organs.  It  is  by  transferring  the  fingers 
rapidly  from  one  surface  to  auotlicr  (e.g.,  from  a  rough 
to  a  smooth,  from  a  cold  to  a  warm),  that  the  corres- 
ponding qualities  are  easily  distinguished.  Similarly 
it  is  by  passing  the  eye  quickly  from  one  colour  to 
another  that  the  discrimination  of  colour  becomes 
perfected. 

But  this  perfecting  of  passive  improssions  is  only 
one  part  of  the  gain  resulting  from  the  high  degree 
of  mobility  of  the  hand  and  the  eye.  Another  and 
no  less  important  part  is  the  added  muscular  experi- 
ence which  accompanies  these  movements.  This 
experience,  as  we  Bhall  see  in  the  next  chapter, 
supplies  these  two  senses  with  the  means  of  a&oe> 
tainiag  the  position  of  objects  or  parts  of  objecta  in 
fpBce,      The  local  discrimination   of  the  skin  and 
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retina  acquires  its  importance  because  of  its  intimate 
association  with  muscular  discmnination. 

Finally  the  sensations  of  resistance  clearly  have  the 
closest  connection  with  Touch  proper.  In  touching 
objects  we  usually  exert  some  degree  of  muscular 
force  (in  pushing,  holding,  or  lifting),  bo  that  the 
muscular  sense  habitually  co-operates  with  passive 
Touch. 

Owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  muscular  sense 
combines  with  the  passive  sensibiUty  of  touch  aod 
sight  we  may  call  these  two  senses  Active  Senses. 
By  Active  Touch  and  Active  Sight  will  be  meant 
tactual  and  visual  (retinal)  sensibility  supplemented 
by  the  sensibility  connected  with  the  muscles  by 
which  the  sense-organs  are  moved  or  ui^ed  to  move.* 

Sense-Impressions  and  Attention.  For  the  pro- 
duction of  clear  or  distinct  sensations,  whether  in 
respect  of  degree,  quality  or  local  colour,  it  is  not 
enough  that  the  sense-organ  be  stimulated.  The 
brain  centres  must  react.  Or  to  speak  in  psycho- 
logical language,  the  mind  must  react  in  the  form  of 
attention.  Only  by  this  means  wUl  a  sensation  rise  into 
the  region  of  clear  consciousness.' 

Discrimination  of  Sensation.  No  impression  is 
definite  or  clear  unless  it  is  picked  out.  and  dis- 
tinguished from  others.  When  we  are  inattentive 
our  minds  may  be  receiving  a  mass  of  visual,  tactual  and 
other  sensations  which  remain  blurred  and  confused. 


>  1  am  iodebted  Tor  the  MDTm  Sent  ezpmsion  'Active  Ssdm'  to  Pnt  CL 
CrooDi  RoberUon. 

*  On  the  probable  phydolofpca]  accampinimeDtt  of  tliU  iMCtioii  of  atUs* 
tion,  sea  ftbove  p.  77. 
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The  direction  of  attention  to  any  one  of  them  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  adjacent  crowd  and  gives  distinct- 
ness to  it.  This  fact  may  also  be  expressed  hy  saying 
that  it  is  '  differenced  *  or  discriminated.  To  have  a 
clear  sensation  is  to  have  a  consciousness  of  its  dif- 
ference fi-om  other  sensations  accompanying  it  or 
immediately  preceding  it.  As  we  have  seen  the 
higher  senses  Admit  of  much  Jiuer  differences  than 
the  lower.  In  the  case  of  hearing,  two  inipressions 
when  they  immediately  follow  one  another  are  finely 
tliatinguishod.  And  impressions  of  touch  and  sight 
aro  similiirly  distinguished  in  succession  by  moans  of 
the  mobility  of  tJie  organs.  Finally  in  the  ease  of 
touch  and  sight  two  simultaneous  imprcsaioua  may 
be  sharply  bounded  off  one  from  the  other  by  meaoB 
of  the  discriminative  local  sensibility. 

Ctasstng  of  8cn$e>impressions.  A  clear  sensation 
involves  nnt  only  a  siugling  out  of  the  impression 
from  prcMUt  surroundings  but  a  coanectiug  of  it  by 
way  of  assimilation  with  pust  impressions.  In  order,  for 
example,  to  have  a  definite  sensation  of  a  bitter  taste, 
or  of  a  blue  colour,  the  mimt  must  insUtntly  identify 
it  with,  or  assimilate  it  to,  past  sensations  of  the  same 
eort.  This  shows  that  clear  sensations  involve  a  gorm  of 
reteutivenesa.  Th(*y  take  on  a  familiar  or  recognisable 
character  owing  to  the  peisisteuce  of  traces  of  past 
similar  ecusationa.  This  combination  of  traces  of 
pitft  sensations  with  a  present  one.  whicli  always 
happens  in  the  case  of  the  adult,  is  seen  with  special 
deamess  in  the  case  oi faint  imprcesions.  A  moment's 
reflection  will  tell  us  that  a  faint  smell,  or  a  feeble 
Bound  would  not  have  the  defiuitcness  which  it  has, 
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were  it  not  rciaforoed  by  tbeae  traces  of  past  ttn- 
jncasions. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  bowever  that  this  clnsfiing  in  its 
turn  involves  a  further  diSerencing  of  the  prcsont 
spDsation,  namely  a  mental  separation  of  it  from  past 
unlike  Bensationa.  To  identify  for  example  the  taai* 
of  a  particular  wiue  I  must  *mark  it  oil"  from  the 
tastes  of  other  wines.  If  owinff  to  the  faintnesa  of 
the  impression  or  any  other  circumstance  I  could  only 
identify  it  as  the  taste  of  some  wine,  the  clasung 
would  be  a  rough  one,  and  this  because  the  discri- 
mination was  defective.  We  may  say  then  that  t)ie 
degree  of  defitiiteness  of  a  sensation  depends  mainly 
on  the  nicety  with  which  it  is  difibreuecd  from  present 
and  past  unlike  si:nsations. 

T])oui;h  ilimriiiiiualion  BJkd  aMimlUtlon  ftr«  two  funJunenUlIj  ii%- 
Unct  intellectani  ^u^cti(■lu^  and  •nrj  gKatij  in  Uicir  rcUUn  Mnoglk 
or  perStctioti  in  dilTtnnt  niin^s  tl>«y  an,  m  hits  juat  b««D  IIIuMnUcd, 
oiduurly  cBrrind  on  tu),-i:lher  nuiI  in  cluw  conuvolion.  Tbia  i*  oeitiunlv 
tn«  <T  tha  Mrljr  «Ugo  of  oar  inlvlloctuat  IJfo  now  conridtnd.  The 
•wriniilitioii  of  a  MOH-UupiKnioR  olwatv  impUo*  (oiae  unount  of  di*> 
erimiiuitton.  But  doc*  t]io  discri  mi  nation  of  an  imptwdloD  altraji 
involn  ■uimiUlinn  T  Not  qiiite  in  tlie  rame  way.  We  ori«n  bej^n  to 
be  dimly  awitre  of  a  diSeKiice  in  a  Knmtion  or  group  of  Mnaatiima 
bi^ura  «•  can  mmgn  any  dofinito  diameter  Ui  tlial  which  iliffcn.  Tbna 
wo  detect  a  iuun[^>  or  foreit^  inj^edient  of  IIavuuf  in  a  familiar  diih, 
or  of  lone  in  a  fuTitilior  liinr,  nnd  yrt  an  wlioUj  iinnlil*  for  a  wliile  lo 
nj  wliat  the  iiilru<UT  is  lik«.  Hmiw  t>eThap«  diccriininatiuo  inny  ba 
nguiled  aa  Uie  ciitliuit  und  primonlial  mode  of  iotetloctual  acUviiy,' 

Growth  of  Sense.  From  the  above  it  follows  that 
there  is  an  improvement  of  Sense  as  life  advances. 

•  Th«i«  mighc  b«  a  coiiTmianM  in  dudngninhlng  ivo  vxriintneM  of  ha. 
praHioni  BtCDcdliig  a*  they  an  ««ll  diMrriminated  and  irnll  I<1«ntl0rd,  Thua 
w«  mifht  aay  that  a  diitinrt  hnprwittD  U  «s«  which  ii  ptrff ctly  dlAInfuIahed 
(ram  othtn  (|ir*^nl  or  paicV,  a  door  or  dcDiiile  one,  oiia  which  ia  ttol 
■mptj  dlietiDiiii>l«d  but  jrerfsctly  Ldentilied. 
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Althoagli  the  child  hns  the  same  sense-orgnns  and  tho 
eame  fundamental  modosof  scnHibiUty  as  the  man,  his 
wnsationa  arc  more  crude,  vague,  and  ill-defined. 
The  repeated  exercise  of  the  &ensea  in  connection 
witli  attention  leads  to  the  gradual  diOl'mntiation  of 
iensc-tmprcssious,  and  the  rendeiing  of  tlicm  deGnite 
in  their  character.  This  growth  of  sense  involves  two 
tilings :  (a)  an  increasing  power  of  ecnsc-discrimi  na- 
tion, and  (b)  a  growth  in  the  power  of  identifying 
impresBions  through  tho  cumulation  of  '  tra<:ca '.  In 
other  words  our  senses  become  more  delicate  or  acute 
iu  disti Relishing  impressions,  and  more  quick  or  keen 
in  identifying  them. 

IHaerltnbiation  b  meuuriNt  by  th«  «mAllnMs  of  (Dbjectin}  diflcreiw* 
wUcfa  M  jntt  Roogninbl*.  Awiiiiiklioa  u  bent  Cutcil  b,T  tho  hvbkniM 
of  Uu  itupitaafoa  vUivh  can  bu  {ilviiiified.  If,  w  efua  bB[>i><^n«,  tlw 
ttnprMKian  b  iiiiiol  up  with  Dthrrn,  u  when  n  flataor  b  oombincJ  with 
other  IhvDura,  Uie  atreagth  of  l)i«  Bwiniilutive  function  i*  hiomutiikI  hj 
tli  nlittim  ivnt,  tlMt  i*  to  uy,  tlte  ntio  ol  iu  xnlauaxy  to  tlint  of  lk« 
otlier  inipnuinu  wliJch  Mcotaiway  and  t««id  to  disguiw  U,  Tbo 
«a>U«i  thi«  1^  tbc  graiiet  the  nMLniiktive  capability. 

Improvement  of  Sense-discrimination.  As  has  been 
aaid,  the  discriminative  is  the  more  importaut  side 
of  scaa&  The  infant's  sensations  at  fir^t  run  toge- 
ther, and  are  not  dlatinguishcd.  The  first  distinc- 
tions  {next  to  that  of  the  ple-asiirable  and  painful) 
are  thase  of  degree  or  quantity.  Thus  the 
impressions  of  light  and  darkness,  of  a  bright  and 
a  ditrk  surface,  ore  distinguished  before  those  of 
coloors.  As  the  senses  are  exercised,  and  traces  of 
impressions  stored  up  in  the  mind,  diHcrimination 
improves.  Witl»  respect  both  to  degree  and  to  qua- 
lity this  improvement  is  gradual,  beginning  with  the 
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dotortion  of  broad  and  striking  contraats,  nnd  pro- 
ceoilin^  to  that  of  Uncr  ditri3r(<nc«s.  Thus  tlie  contrast 
of  loud  ftud  soft,  of  heavy  and  light  h  arrived  at  long 
before  nire  difft^renoes  of  loudness  or  wiiighu  Simi- 
larly the  contrast  of  the  reds  with  the  blues  is  Brrircd 
at  before  the  finer  differences  between  the  several 
sorts  of  red.'  In  this  way  the  senses  heooma  more 
acute  with  ex^rciiic.  It  is  found  tluit  practice  in  the 
experiments  referred  to  above,  for  oxftni|>I«  ihose 
which  aim  at  measuring  the  limits  of  loaii  discrimina- 
tion, considerably  increases  tho  capability  of  diucri- 
Doinntion. 

Differences  of  Sense-capacity.  Striking  diflorcnces 
of  scR8e>ejipacity  present  themselves  among  different 
indivi<luals.  These  are  of  several  kinds.  Thus  A 
may  Ixs  superior  to  B  in  respect  of  abiolute  sensibility 
or  the  quickness  of  response  to  stimulus.  The  ten- 
dency to  respond  to  a  very  weak  stimulus,  coupled 
with  good  retentive  or  identifying  power,  would  ron- 
stitute  a  sense  quick  or  keen  m  the  full  meaning  of  the 
word.  Tliis  may  be  illustrated  l>y  the  case  of  an  eye 
that  detected  a  very  faintly  shiuittg  star.  Again  A. 
and  B  may  differ  in  the  range  of  their  ecniiibility 
as  measured  by  the  strength  of  stimulus  to  which 


■The  Ktaet  «m]«r  tn  irhitl  ths  (olocn  u»  dl*(tllKnl'<^'•l  b  not  orrtaln, 
■nil  prolwlly  vartM  •oueKhat  In  tii«  «•»»  of  (lilTprviiC  chtllmi.  M.  Pwrs 
ipwkn  or  ■  llttla  itlrl,  AC  i»yt  old,  tpMuUj'  )iaii<7)ii;c  ^)<i«.  whitr,  and  nil 
Utough  tMiafngljr  indifT'(<n>nt  to  olli*t«  (Lr*  Ir^it  ji'tmifna  mimtm  it  fnfani, 
p.  VO).  I'ror  Prtjnr  •iporimcntsd  vrith  bU  lilUe  bojr  at  th*  »$/>  of  lira,  duiI 
found  thiit  he  leaiul  lo  Mnriltfy  coluura  on  boiring  Xhtii  ntnm  In  ih«  fol- 
L«irrln|i  onltr :  nllnir,  r*il.  \\\nc,  fcrven,  uiA  blua  (T>i*  Setl*  ■''>  Ki'da,  )i.  0, 
ho.'i.  But  th«  jniMbilitfof  in  uiii«)u>l  facilhf  in  rt^tainiiig  tlicnaniivoT  th* 
dHbnnt  rolonn  |<r»vnnc>  lliln  fmiu  Ixlujc  iwrlvctly  oonuJoiavo  wUli  rMimt  ta 
tha  pwigwM  «f  the  col«qr<«eTuibiUt]r  'ttatM. 
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the  organ  can  rvspond.  WU&t  is  commonly  called  ft 
'sensitive'  person  is  one  whose  sense-organs  cnnnot 
go  OQ  renponding  aa  the  stimulus  increases  in 
strength,  but  become  fatigued. 

From  these  difi'ercncea  we  must  carefully  Bf>parate 
inequalities  in  dt9crimiiMtife  power.  This  is  the  truly 
intellectual  side  of  scusc-cupocity.  It  is  found  to 
charoctcrUe  the  more  educated  and  intellectual  cliuises. 
It  stands  in  no  constant  relation  to  the  preceding 
differences.  A  miiy  be  more  quickly  responsive  to  a 
sdmutua  than  6,  and  may  have  a  wider  range  of 
seusibility,  aud  yet  not  he  more  discriminatire.^ 

Those  diffi-ixmws  of  diacrimiiiativc  capacity  may  b« 
general  or  eitcciaL  A  may  surpass  B  all  round  in 
diacriminntion.  In  such  a  cjioe  we  are  wont  to  think 
of  the  difference  as  one  of  intellectual  power.  On  ttie 
other  band  A  may  surpass  B  in  some  special  mode*  of 
discriminative  sensibility  as  in  colour  or  tone  di»> 
crimination.  We  find  numerous  and  striking  differ- 
ences in  both  these  respects,  from  colour-blindness  or 
notc-deafuesa  up  to  the  finest  discnminntive  sensi- 
bility of  the  painter  and  muMiciim.  This  kind  of 
difference  ia  commonly  regarded  as  involving  an 
ine<iuality  in  the  special  sense  ooncemed,  but  nut  in 
intellectual  power. 

These  inequalities  are  partly  native  and  connected 
vith  differences  in  the  oi^ns  engaged.  General  dis- 
criminative power  probably  implies  from  the  first  a 
fine  oiganisatton  of  the  bniin  as  a  whole,  whereas  good 
special  sensibility  is  connected  rathsr  with  origiuoJ 

>Sm  Ur.  0«ltiio'«  hmt  work,  /iifuiWo  into  Suman  Fatulij/  and  Ot 
OrmUfmtiU,  8Mtwn  'Saiuitititir.'  an^  (bllowiD^ 
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Btruetura]  excellence  of  the  particular  eense-organ  co^^^' 
cerned.     On  the  other  hand  not  a  small  part  of  fcl^^^ 
Buperiority  of  certain  individuals  {and  races)  over  otho-** 
in  respect  of  discriminative  Bensibility  is  the  result     *^' 
exercise.     This  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  exce^^" 
tional  delicacy  attained  by  those  who  have  occasi*^^^  ■* 
to  employ  a  sense  much  more  than  other  people.     J--* 
this  way  we  account  for  the  fine  tactual  sensibility  ^^-^ 
the  blind,  the  delicate  gustatory  sensibility  of  wir:*^ 
or  tea  tasters,  and  so  on.    It  must  be  remember©*^ 
however  that  exercise  does  not  improve  capacity  t^ 
the  same  extent  in  all  cases.     Capability  of  growth  is 
one  of   the  distinguishing  features  of   individuals. 
Thus  it  has  been  found  that  the  improving  effects  of 
practice  in  distinguishing  two  points  with  the  skin  are 
not  the  same  in  all  cases  {Wundt,  Physiol.  Psycho- 
logie,  II.,  Cap.  11,  §  2,  p.  13). 

APPENDIX. 

A  fairly  complete  tccoant  of  tlia  pbysiologj  of  tbe  Scdbc*  it  eootstiwd  In 
Prof.  Bernfittiin's  Fi>;e  Saiats  e/  Man.  A  detailed  classification  uf  the  Suua- 
tionB  Is  to  be  found  in  Prof  Bain'i  Coniptndium  of  Mtnial  Seienee,  ot  tba 
Urger  work  Scuta  an<^ /iif^2/M(  ("MovemeDtSenBa  and  Instinct").  With  thij 
may  be  comiiatoj  the  Trsumf  of  the  facts  of  Sensation  in  M,  Taiaa'a  work,  0» 
JnldligetKe,  Pt  I,,  Book  III.  The  results  of  the  more  exact  reseirch  into  tha 
quantitative  aapecte  of  Sensation  ma;  be  studied  in  ProL  Hibot'a  Volume,  La 
Piyckologit  AlUmande,  or  more  fully  in  Prof.  Wundt's  work,  Du  GruKiiaigt 
der  phynologitchm  PayAologie,  2nd  Ed.,  VoL  L,  Chap.  VUL  ul  IX.,  uA 
FtrtlL.Chap.  XL,  |& 
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Sensation  and  Perception.     Sensiations,  even  when 
mioatcd  and  cta^cd,  are  not  kuowtcdgc,  but  only 
law-material     Tboy  become  elements  of  know- 
Ipdge  when  the  mind  refers  them  to  some  region  of 
'ipaoe,  tbat  is  to  say,  localises  or  externalises  them. 
Id  its  complete  form  this  external  refercnee  implies 
j     tbc  attribution  of  au  impression  as  a  quulity  to  u  par- 
ticular object  situated  somewhere  in  space ;  which 
object  is  regarded  as  external  to,  or  distinct  from  the 
I    miud  which  perceives  it.    Thus  wc  rufur  a  stnstition 
WtOt  sonnd  of  a  certain  kind  to  a  particular  diraction  in 
npocc,  say  to  the  right  of  us,  and  to  a  particular  ob- 
ject, say  to  a  hell,  and  in  doing  so  wc  attribute  tbo 
qoality  (or  state)  of  sounding  to  this  object. 

This  process  of  localising  sonsations  and  referring 
them  to  definite  objects  is  kno^vn  as  Perception. 
Whenever  we  perceive  a  thing  wo  are  thus  attributing 
some  sensation  received  to  uq  object.  To  perceive  aa 
onmge,  for  example,  is  to  refer  a  number  of  sonsations 
j  of  tight  and  shade  and  colour  to  an  object  called  an 
orange.  The  n-sult  of  this  process,  that  is  to  say,  the 
completed  psychical  product,  is  called  a  Percept 
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It  will  at  once  be  seen  from  tliia  that  porceptloB^ 
much  more  of  aa  act  of  miud  tUau  svusutioo.     ^ 
eensatioa  tho    Diiad  is  compamtiTely  p.i83ivc    a^ 
recipient;  in  pcrcoptioD  it  not  ouly  ftttenils  to  "tM 
8CusatioQ(orscu8ationii),discrimiDatiugaD(lideDtif}':V-A% 
it,  hut  passes  from  thu  imprcMiou  to  the  object  wh.^** 
it  indicates  or  makes  known.  ^_ 

The  m«iniiis  *f  llio  word  iwrwpllon,  like  that  of  tlic  (lowly  ffln.^^^ 
term  »riiittlt<m,  lijn  varird  with  diltcieot  irritcn.     In  euiiiinon  lif«  ' 

lue  till!  «i|iri'Miun  for  nimott  an/  kind  of  knowlcd^  m  wli«a  one  i^^^ 
"l  pi-[tftito  a  siiuItHrity  betwuon  t»n»  Idea*,"  or  "b  MnnMtton  brtw^^*" 
pr«niiNfl>  and  oonclu*iun  '.  And  earlier  lliinltcra  eiii]>ln/«d  iL<  UfiD  ' 
muvli  till-  eatiia  way,'  Recent  iwycholoui^u,  hmrover,  TMlrict  the  ■t^^'' 
bi  tbnt  net  uf  iLo  mind  by  wbiili  w«  dwtyrn  uu  eitemol  ot>JMt  by  w-^-^f 
of  th«  ScnMt.  Thi*  eot^ilion  of  outer  thin;^  i«  unactisiM  csll«^ 
Bslenial  ot  Seiue  P«c«i>ti<>n,  to  di«iiiiguifali  it  bum  Ibe  uiUul'a  o>p»J- 
tion  of  it!  own  tHaXtm  which  U  uuiiihI  Internal  Pcretf  tiun. 

The  bvat  yrty  of  defining  the  nktion  of  Senmlian  lo  PMvqitiaiii  u  a 
^uottiim  of  Mime  dilBoully.  Some  trriten  would  inclnde  tb»  wbbk 
inlcllvi'tuat  inanipuUlioQ  of  t  eenulion  undor  th*  kwd  of  ]i«icqMiaii  i 
Thui  the  (I iMrimi nation  of  a  wuM-iinprewion  would  be  k  part  of  tbi 
act  of  perception.*  Tlicie  ii  loioit  conwnienco,  however,  in  ooaflniog 
tlu  toTU  [wrcciitiun  to  tho  swimd  part  ot  the  proceed  iMmely,  thi 
referring  of  a  Kiiauliwu  to  die  o  Inject- world,  or  the  givuig  it  on  objoctivv 
■Igniflcjtncc.' 

TtitH  pcrc^pluul  jiroceM^  properly  M-e«llc<!,  hta  been  TorioMly  d»- 
Bcritwil  lu  pruJi-ctiiiK  tli«  eenMli»n  outwardi  into  lh«  external  r^od  ; 
i]il«ri)Tvllng  it  M  a  mnrk  or  «tgn  of  an  objective  eii>il«n«!,  Ac.  A 
cemnion  nay  ol  ileecriLiiiii;  it  i*  by  otying  thai  in  pcrceptioa  V^n^i 

»8o*SirW,  Ilimilton.  Liflvret  <m  UrtajAytia.  II.,  XXIV,  (p,  9!^^^^^ 
*  Sir  W.  IInmilLoii  diitiuf^iinlic*  Lll:t^vf^n  ScnulJoo  *nd  n>n-e|>(ion  in  thk 
way.  The  former  Is  (or  him  (oa  we  liava  aotD)  k  plimomonon  of  fccUs^  whik 
th«Ull«r  l«apr«aMofeo£nitionarinteU<iclian.  Cuuced-iDgttwdktlnctiMi 
In  llita  w*y  be  Htlu  1«  eilalilUh  llio  proiiosition  thit  pcnvjiliao  and  mm*- 
tion  Oilt*  knowlnlfle  and  baling  In  fgcnsrol)  am  al<ny<  in  tha  intcrae  ratio  «f 
(orh  otlier.  (3«e  Utturt*  on  Mit-ipltj/Bt*,  VoL  IL,  XXIV. ;  tf.  tdilton  «f 
Efid'«  Workf.  ^  65S.) 

■  r«e  •  nnhil  examination  of  Hamilton'!  dortifnr,  and  el  the  rthKon  of 
Montion  to  penqition,  ma  II.  Spuiixt'i  I'rincifia  ^  J'tj/Aelafif,  V«L  IL 
Fl  VI.,  Cb.  XVIII.,  SI »».  «*. 
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liaff  an  «04<t  (a  WRMtion)  to  its  taiiM  (an  outer  nhject).  Biii 
lhi>  M  banlly  a  uunvil  m-cunat  ot  t)i«  procnu  in  nil  cania.  When  tot 
(Maple  I  tun  m  jitiprnuinn  of  colour  And  nkr  it  to  an  oljwt,  My 
ui  onmin,  I  dn  not  lliicik  of  tli«  ^luUty  uf  ci>luur  with  wlilcb  I  enikir 
tb«  oliject  4*  the  etote  of  Ihe  ■nimtinn.  The  ccol  tatii*  of  tho  •mmlion 
it  of  eoune  ibe  ntittit  knnwn  w  lifiht  wliifli  Is  i«flMl«il  from  the  body; 
bnl  in  pttetivinK  an  ol^ect  w«  do  net  tliiuk  of  thU,  uiul  may,  iudvod,  bi: 
■MIy  IgnoMat  of  It«  exlsKiicft, 


Intra-organic  and   Extra-organic  rafcrence  of  Sen< 

^sationa.     All  classes  of  si-nsations  are  in  ftoine  way 

^ftcferred  to  cxtorual  things   or   oxternuliistid.      The 

^■ovest  oliiss,  the  organic  sensations,  are  referred  to 

^k  port  of  the  organism  it^-lf,  as  whi-u  wc  lociiliso  a 

Kosatioo  of  hiirning  or  tickling  in  a  certain  ptirt  of 

the  ekin.     This  may  be  called  intra-organic  reference 

of  a  sensutiun.      It  is  known  as  tlio  tocaUsalicfn  of 

Aensation.     In  the  case  of  the  special  senwa  thtrre  is 

a  further  extra-organic  reference,  as  when  wo  say  wo 

Utte  sagnr,  smell  a  rose,  Lear  a  sound  to  the  right  of 

'     at,  and  so  on.     Here  tho  mind  docs  not  attend  to  tho 

sensntion  as  such  and  locniiso  it,  or  niiprehend  its 

saat,  but  passes  from  the  subjective  phonumenoo,  the 

sensation,  to  the  object  qualified  by  the  senxation. 

IfcTVliat  is  commonly  cidled  Perception  is  this  reference 

Bof  impressions  of  light,  sound,  touch,  Ac,  under  the 

^forra  of  qualities,  as  brifihtnesa,  hni-shneHs.  hanlnew, 

to  things  external  to,  that  is  lying  outside  the  or- 

gnnism. 

Perception  the  Invariable  Accompanlmeni  of  Sen- 
sation. In  adutc  life  t)u-ru  nc:v<,-r  uecrurs  a  bi:iiimliou 
which,  provided  it  is  discriminated  from  others,  is  not 
at  once  referred  to  au  object  in  space.  The  reference 
may  bo  more  or  less  definite  and  complete.  Thus  a 
id  msty  be  referred  to  a  poilicular  object,  as  a 
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bolfry,  or  only  to  some  unknown  olyect 
localised  in  space.  But  io  a  perfect  or  iiupm-fect  fom 
such  a  reference  nlways  takes  place.  And  it  takes 
place  60  automatically  (that  is  to  say  without  any  in- 
tentioD  or  \\'\ali  on  our  part),  and  so  intituotaiicoust_T, 
tliat  it  is  difficult  for  the  student  at  6rst  to  distingulsli 
the  act  of  pcroeption  from  the  mere  senaatiou. 


^ 


Thii  appliM  to  dlMrridicntixl  •Mualiona.  The  diffiftmce  birtwMa 
rimpl;  IiDvina  a  •emalion  and  perouvuig  ia  br«t  illiucnUHl  in  tlie  taM 
of  Tagu«  uii(li>cri initialed  MUMtioni.  Wa  ofUa  hnt  WbhUoim  tt 
contftot,  &&,  to  wliich  we  <lo  not  AUoid,  uul  wlikb  in  eonaequcnm  at 
accorapanwd  I17  liltl*,  if  any,  of  tlw  prcopliwl  or  localUag  elemeitt. 
In  mUng  up  ire  mav  out  infrvqneniljr  disiineolth  b  Snt  suge  ef  ngn 
wuntion  fulbwud  L>;  auoilKir  of  dau  dit£riiuiiiatigii  wd  loctUaatioa. 

Perception  the  result  of  Acquisition.  There  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  tliis  simple  act  of  referring 
iropressious  to  tilings  or  objects  in  siMice  is  the  result 
of  a  long  process  of  acquisition  or  lonrning  from  ex- 
perience. An  iu&iDt  in  the  first  weeks  of  life  betrays 
no  signs  of  rccogruBiug  the  bodily  seat  of  his  sensa- 
tions of  heat  and  cold,  pressure,  and  so  on.  Nor  does 
he  show  by  on  appropriate  turning  of  the  head  that 
he  perceiveis  thu  direction  of  a  sound,  the  impression 
of  which  he  evidently  receives.  Perception  is  pro- 
bably aided  from  the  first  by  definite  iuhc-ritcd  ten- 
dencies; but  it  ia  only  fully  develojjcd  by  the  aid  of 
individual  experience. 

Perceptual  Process  Analysed,  When  on  hearing  a 
particular  sound  wo  say  'A  Ix-ll  is  sounding  in  such 
or  such  a  direction,'  we  discrimiuate  and  identify  the 
Musation.  This  is  obviously  the  first  stage  of  the 
process.     If  we  hod  never  had  an  impression  before 


axnilar  to  tliis  in  some  respect  we  could  not  now  refer 
it  to  a  pu'ticular  portion  of  sjkico  or  to  a  definite  kind 
of  objects 

The    Bocond    stage,    that    of    perception    proper, 

involves    the    recalling    of   other   scnse-imprcssions 

buridefl  that  of  the  bell'Sound.     Ab  will  be  shown 

more  fully  by  and  by,  when  wo  say  (on  the  ground 

of  an  auditory  sensation  alone)  '  wo  hear  a  hell,*  it  is 

hecauee  in  our  past  experience  thU  particular  sensa- 

tioa  of  hearing  has  become  conjoined,  co-ordinated, 

w  ueociatcd   with    other   unlike    sensations,  more 

pirticuliu-ly  touch  and  sight  sensations,  passive  and 

Ktiro.      If  wo  had  never  handled  or  seen  a  hell 

^orc,  the  present  sensation  would  not  he  referred  to 

Mch  an  object.    The  percept  is  thus  the  result  of  a 

process    of   grouping.      It  is  a  complex  psychical 

phenomenon,   of  which  the   parts  or  elements  are 

Knsatinns. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  grouping  of  &eme- 
ements  involves  a  germ*  of  representation.  The 
tactual  and  visual  seusatiuiis  answcriug  to  the  feel 
and  look  of  the  bell  are  not  actually  present  when 
we  hnar  it  and  recognise  it  by  the  sound.  They  are 
revived,  recalled  or  reproduced.  In  referring  the 
impression  of  sound  to  the  bell  we  are  mentally 
rt-presenting,  picturing  or  imii^Jning  the  look  and  feel 
of  the  bell.  A  part  at  least  of  our  meaning  in  saying 
that  we  hear  a  hell  in  such  a  direction  or  at  such  a 
istance  is  that  we  know  we  might  move  in  a  par- 
ular  way,  say  to  the  right,  and  come  in  view  of,  and 
into  contact  with,  the  bell,  that  is  to  say,  renew  these 
vigufll  and  tactual  experiences.      Hence  perception 
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has  been  describoj  as  "a  preseutatjve  representatiTe 
process"*  It  contains  not  only  a  preaeotative 
elcQicut,  the  actual  eonsiitioa  of  thu  momout,  but 
also  a  mass  of  representative  elements,  picturiDgs  of 
Biglits  flod  touches. 

Same  writer*  do  not  leem  to  KKaH  the  prtomM  of  a  reprMcntatire 
alemtiit  »  lUMalial  l«  prnrplioo.  Thut  I'rof.  U'uiult  MgM<tii««om- 
plet*  pmcRUtioR  (Vonttlluti^)  u  (lillL'Tiuj;  ([<;>iii  k  m«R)  eeawtum 
»iinply  by  it*  cvniplniity.  lUncc  n  »crict  of  tniind-MnulioiM  ai-pn- 
heatlrd  in  tlielr  liiii«-unl»r  coiiBtilutM  a  VerdiUuiig.*  It  tttaj  boweTcr 
U)  Mill  that  cvon  liL-ro  the  ptrtfptiim  of  tho  MUtwln  U  cxtcnul,  that  i* 
to  my,  trav<itin^  from  a  ci-naiii  dir«ctioa  of  apocc^  i(n[>lic*  •  nfenMe 
10  toucb-ez|>«ri«ticQ.  ' 

Siiu«  in  porMption  tli«  mind  tbiu  pMiM  from  an  nctaal  kom- 
impntaicm  to  th«  rtpnscnbitiun  of  otliur  •cn»e-o[KMi«iKM  (iDuveiucnU 
and  dltcnrlunt  KnKition«X  >t  ^xtat  a  ortnin  oiialci^  tu  a  pmwn  of 
inference.  Tlin*  by  a  little  fottliig  o(  luii„iuige  w«  urMy  lie  mid  in 
hearing  tlic  to-U  to  infer  t]i«  poatitiliiy  of  crrliu'n  touch  tod  dg^t 
«x])erleiiciw.  Actot^intily  tomo  wrlien  lutve  tioi  Ui^itatcd  to  deacrite 
tlie  jiKMM  aa  one  or  "uncon^oiii>itiri'-t«nuc.** 

Vft  while  thu«  connecting  percvptiim  with  bUher  inteUectuat  pro- 
OMMV,  ve  niiiM  not  Iniw  ti^ht  of  the  difTi:rci)c«  li-lwcen  the  two.  Th« 
|>ercc|itioii  oJ  an  olject  as  pn»ente<l  tc  tu  at  the  niomrnt  tahni  llie  fiirm 
(in  our  concdonnt***)  of  an  iDimodiate  eoenlllim  or  'iniuition,'  a*  di»- 
tiniCQirhed  rtutu  a  mrdiate  togniifon  or  inrcrcnoe.  In  otbtr  wotda,  tba 
|i«mft  inrolvM  the  imnnHliute  B»vninc«  of  tlic  prcMDC*  of  tlie  «bule 
object.  Hnice  piydioloKiHis  cutunionty  ipeolc  of  ]<ereepta  in  their 
totaJicj  aa  |>riawnbi(imi«L  And  ly  w  doing,  ihrr  naik  then  off  tna 
thoee  mental  atotca  wliich  are  ynnlj  auij  niaiiifisUy  npnteatative, 
namely,  imaf^  and  ideu. 

Definition  of  Perception.  By  aid  of  (be  foregoing 
brief  analysis  we  may  define  perception  as  follows . 
Perception  is  a  complex  mcntjtl  act  or  process,  involv- 
ing prescntative  and  representative  elements.  Uore 
particularly,  perception  is  that  process  by  which  the 

>  By  Ur.  fiixnew.  Prtmeipht  <^ Fiy*clojy,  Vol  IL.  Part  TIIL,  Chap.  11., 

*nv*iA  Ft^eltr*.  n.,Cap.  11.  Jl;  Cap.  13.il 
•Sm  my  W«ri(,  Jllatim*,  CSutp.  111.,  p.  S3. 
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mind,  after  dismminfttiiig  and  identifying  a  scnsc- 
impressiou  (simple  or  comjilvx),  supplements  it  by  au 
accompaniment  or  escort  of  revived  BCUKationii,  Uio 
whole  Uftprogato  of  actual  and  revived  eensationa 
being  soliiUficd  or  'integrated'  into  tbe  form  of  a 
percept,  that  ia,  an  apparently  immediate  apprehension 
or  cognition  of  an  object  now  present  in  a  particular 
locality  or  region  of  space.  Tliis  definition  may  bo 
accepted  provisional iy.  We  shall  be  better  able  to 
judge  of  its  appropriateness  after  we  have  analysed 
c  perceptual  process  more  fully. 


It  wilt  be  *nm  from  lh«  alio^e  that  [x^eplion  la  cnenliully  •  proecM 
tt  gTau]>iD£}  It  ia  tlie  niiiif'lcut  lurm  of  lli«  ronibinnlinn  of  [pychical 
cbnMKU  in  *  toiii|<l«s  wtiolc.  Binre  tlio  cuiiiliuaiMia  ut  vktiu-iitit  (t.y,, 
■uaiid,  touch,  Btid  ■i}:ht  of  Ui«  l>i-ll)  diipcnd*  on  llie  p<ist  (nunidion  of 
tbe  vi|wrivnc<s  in  lii»t  (eillifr  m  *inniltuaoott*,  or  w  »iicci'»-ivr>),  it  ii 
autitputrj  to  *f  esk  of  tli«  procvm  a*  an  Itluurntion  of  |U«  Law  of  Onii' 
ti|:UiU(u  Anfociaiion,  tihich  will  bo  fullv  PXpuiiudM]  in  Iho  arxt  cbnptcr. 
Il  ia,  bovvnr,  isiporiaiit  lo  note  ihat  tbe  pioveM  of  tuwoviutiun  b«i« 
•MiiDiua  m  pMiilbr  foriB.  Intti^ml  of  diitinct  iwj'cfaicnl  itatM  »uteeeiling 
on«  UiotbeT,  B*  in  the  caM  of  whnt  in  known  ua  the  aatociotion  of  idMi^ 
wi  have  an  npfAnot]/  rimnltanoooa  occiurcnce  of  ft  nuu*  of  [layctiiool 
pliaBonMiia  iiiAvpuiblj  fijaed  lOKMbcr. 

Fhyslaloglod  Oonditlons  of  Fenwptloa.  Ju>t  na  pvnvption  fa 
m"n  conii-l^-K  ibiw  Mnaalioii,  M  tbe  n«rn>u«  cr^ucoriiilunl*  «ia  (prmiim- 
aliK)  nioie  ouli.)*!  in  (be  fint  iciUnce  tlian  in  lh«  aeconJ.  lltiia 
nnn  iKTcipttnn  ia  t  rMction  <•(  lli«  inin<]  on  a  ■:'n><t-ii»[>rp*>ion  it  would 
■mn  lo  tsTulve  In  •  apetinl  manner  tbe  ornlna  of  Altvniion.  A^n, 
iniMntivh  m  it  indndca  the  fpoupiog  of  (ditipnntlf)  acnsutionis  tbuae  of 
•i;:ht,  tonch,  &■:.,  It  may  be  aaid  to  liave  oa  ita  ftirtli«r  phyaiologicol 
cnnililicD  the  oo-onli nation  of  different  nerve' eoiiInM,  opiic  cetitni, 
LkiuaI  ftiiin,  and  ao  on.  Tbia  grDiii>int{  rii>l>rnn's  not  only  ttnitory 
but  witrir  o-nlrvki  Aa  w»  aliall  aee  Ut«r  on,  peiwpliim  mntaiiia  an 
■dive  (uii>t"r)  elemenL  Tbe  pruccM  of  grouping  appiun  to  be  eUVcied 
bj  on  tain  bibber  and  ««««  complex  ccBti«a.i 

■8m  TV.  Uamltlrj,  J«|«Mivy  y  JV6«(,  Chip.  IT.  TtiH  dtmrall  tuk  of 
•Mtfniing  lh«  n#rtow  concomitanta  of  f«r«[>tiun  hai  rnvnlt}'  tio<  n  all<<iii]itt>l 
by  I'Mf.  G.  S*Tfi  f  Tmria  Fitiolayim  Mia  Ptraxiimt),  wbo  lays  emphaila  on 
tba  eO'Oprnitlwa  of  an  outgoing  nerroiu  pronaai 
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Special  Channels  of  Perception.  It  has  been  oH- 
Bcrvetl  that  every  seuaation  is  interpreted  by  an  act 
of  perception,  or,  in  other  words,  is  worked  np  as  an 
elemnnt  into  that  compound  mcDtiO  state  which  wo 
call  a  percept.  Thua  we  refer  sensations  of  smf  11  to 
objects  as  when  one  sa}'s  '  I  smell  violets,'  just  as  we 
refer  sen«.itiona  of  light  and  colour  to  objects  as  when 
one  80V8  '  I  SCO  a  candle '.  Ncvertholcas  when  we  talk 
of  perceiving  we  generally  refer  to  knowlcilge  gained 
at  the  time  through  cue  of  the  higher  senses,  and 
more  particularly  sight.  To  perceive  a  thing  means 
in  everyday  parlance  to  see  it.  Where  sight  is 
wanting  tunch  assumes  the  function  of  the  leading 
perceptual  sense.  Sight  and  touch  ore  thus  in  a 
special  manner  channels  of  percoption. 

Touch  and  Sight  as  Sources  of  Knowfedgo.  The 
reason  why  the  senaes  of  Touch  and  Sight  are  thus 
distinguiriliod  has  bccu  hiutod  at  in  the  previous 
chapter.  We  there  saw  that  they  were  marked  off 
from  the  other  senses  by  having  local  discriminatioa 
and  an  accompaniment  of  muscular  sensation.  Owing 
to  thtse  circunisUiuces  these  two  senses  supply  us 
with  a  wider  and  more  varied  knowledge  of  objects 
than  the  other  senses.  In  smelling  a  flower  I  can 
only  apprehend  one  aspect  or  quality  of  a  thing,  its 
odour :  in  looking  at  it  I  instantly  take  ia  a  number 
of  aspects,  as  its  colour,  shape,  and  siao. 

The  additional  knowledge  gained  by  means  of  local 
discrimination  and  movement  is  moreover  of  a  must 
important  kind.  To  begin  with,  what  we  mean  by 
perception  in  its  simplest  form  is  extomulisiDg  or 
referring  a  sensation  to  a  point  in  space.    Now  it  ia 
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oiUy  touch  nud  sight  which  give  us  any  direct  knoW'  ' 
ledge  of  space,  of  the  situation  of  objects  with  rcfcrenw 
to  OQC  another  and  to  outscJtcs.  In  hearing,  as  we 
shall  see  by  and  by,  we  find  out  the  direction  and 
distance  of  an  object  (bo  fitr  aa  wc  fiud  them  out  at 
all)  in  a  circuitous  vuy. 

Again  touch  and  sight  directly  make  knonn  to  us 
the  spoco-fpialilies  of  bodies,  figure  and  size,  aod  thia 
they  do  by  help  of  local  discrimination  supplemented 
by  movement.  With  these  'geometrical'  or  space 
properties  of  bodies  must  be  coupled  the  '  mechanical ' 
or  force  properties,  resistance  under  ita  several  forme 
of  hardness,  weight,  kc,  as  made  kuonn  by  active 
touch. 

These  qualities  arc  of  much  greater  importance  than 
those  made  known  by  the  other  senses,  such  as  the 
taste  or  flavour  of  a  substance  and  the  Bound  or  sono- 
roosDces  of  a  body.  We  know  more  about  an  object 
when  we  have  ascertained  its  shape  or  size  than  when 
we  have  beard  its  sound. 


The  lujwrior  imifilAncc  of  twh  qnallttM  m  £a,  fIgUK,  and  vtitdit 
terna  oa  •  nninVr  of  foiuidr-nktinnii.  To  bpfjin  Willi,  «1]  objects  have 
tame  Mtt  of  lliwre,  eIm,  and  m  oa.  What  we  Bieau  \iy  a  thing  or  a 
BAUriii]  Ixvlf  i>  tumclliin;;  nuule  op  of  lifpirr,  kUv,  iiunttiuu  niiil  wdght, 
tc  On  Iho  othor  bntii)  then:  an  muiy  tliiiig»  wtiirli  liave  little  or  no 
fBittll  or  bit&  Ac^in,  tb«  furraer  iliuKtlM  tin  MmptratiTelv  tpnkinR 
BWWiMit  or  ■Bchwigiiig  n  ike  owe  of  the  mum  object  A  itons  U 
•Ivkr*  iha  Mim  u  to  iM  tit»,  lunlncM  »xki  weij^bt  On  ibo  aiW  hand 
a  Ixxlf  ii  only  mootou  w1i«b  put  ittUt  •  pAtticuIar  oonditiun  of  vibn^ 
bnn,  ■&<]  ■  fnjtniBt  bodj"  nuic*  eoninilcnblr  in  tbc  ilp^trc  vt  il4  fng- 
twoix  Bcca4^1ulg  to  drtnnmlaiiMt.  Finally,  dilTeretit  ]>cr«Mi«  agree  Tciy 
mneh  more  rojiMtliii;  the  tlse  oi  weight  of  oa  objeiH  tlian  respecting 
It*  UKa  cir  nncll :  the  fonncr  imprcji^ian*  rary  Icm  wiili  the  atalt 
of  tli«  isiUviilual  urKan  ibon  t]i«  Utl«r.  HeuM  the  former  ospccti 
of  objcdi  have  bocn  crt<:t«J  into  ft  ht^er  clMt  under  llw  num 
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ef  'Primnry  QlIIl1!tie^*  while  the  tottnr  ture  bca  markod  oB  u 
'Ifaoondaiy  QuuliUe*'.' 


Tactual  Perception.  Altliougli,  as  has  hccn  oliscrvcd, 
we  commouly  mvau  l>y  perception  visual  perception, 
touch  (hy  which  we  mean  active  touch)  must  be 
regarded  as  an  important  channel  of  perception, 
especially  in  early  life^  Aa  we  have  seen,  wc  obtain 
by  means  of  this  sense  the  largest  amount  of  im- 
portant knowledge  rospeeting  objects.  The  bulk, 
figure,  hardness,  weight  of  a  thing  are  directly  known 
to  touch.  Hardness  and  weight  are  known  only  to 
this  sense,  and  these  qualities  are  obviously  an  im- 
portJint  part  of  what  we  call  material  objt^ts,  or 
bodies.  Hence  touch  seems  to  bring  us  into  the 
closest  relation  to  external  things.  It  is  for  all  of 
US  the  sense  to  which  we  make  appeal  when  we 
want  to  be  certain  of  a  thing  being  present  We 
call  a  thing,  of  whose  reality  we  are  sure,  something 
*  tangible '■  In  order  to  nndccstand  what  we  can 
know  of  things  through  touch  alono  wo  must  of 
course  suppose  sight  away  aa  in  the  case  of  tbe 
blind. 

Tactual  Perception  of  Space.  As  we  have  seen, 
touch  gives  UK  direct  knowledge  of  space,  of  the  posi- 
tion of  points  both  in  our  own  organism  and  in  exter- 
nal bodies.  By  this  sense  we  apprehend  immediately 
where  objects  lie  relatively  to  one  another  and  to  otir- 


*n«  dUtbctton  tten  touched  on  hai  fiUj^od  ■  prominent  [art  fn  pMloM- 
pMcal  dltctiuion*  rnpecting  thg  nal  natnn  of  mtTniBJ  olijoctK,  (Sm  Sir 
W.  HuniltoD'a  B-lillao  of  B«Iil'*  votkt,  nou  D).  For  »  tiill  iwount  of  tlia 
piyoholasirttl  iliftliirllan  lee  Mr.  Spc&cer'i  Prineifla  ^  Ftydt^ogf,  U,,  PL 
VI.,  Cliip.  XI.,  Mul  foUoKiag. 
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Tcs,  anci  what  b  tbcir  size  and  figure    TTo  have 

<w  to  cxamiuc  how  these  perceptions  are  built  up. 

it  us  try  to  retrace  the  steps  by  which  a  blind  child 
would  explore  the  world  shout  him,  or  rather  that  part 
of  it  which  is  directly  accessible  to  him. 

Perception  of  the  Situation  of  Objects  through 
Movement  It  has  already  been  observed  tfiat  passivo 
touch  is  inadequate  to  give  us  kuowlcd^'e  of  space. 
The  local  discrimination  connected  with  the  distinct- 
ness of  the  tactual  ncrve-clemrnts  would  convey  no 
local  knowledge,  uo  informatioii  about  the  position 

points  in  space.  In  order  to  tliis,  the  active 
irieocca  of  movement  are  nct-cjisary.  It  is  the 
lOving  hand  of  the  child  which  finds  out  the  aitua- 
tioQ  of  things  in  space. 

Id  order  to  underatand  the  help  given  by  move- 
BoeDt  we  will  imagine  that  the  child  hnn  only  one 
finger-tip  and  not  an  extended  liand,  and  so  is  able 
to  have  only  one  tactual  scusotion  at  a  time.  This 
eeositive  point  be  can  carry  about  junt  as  the  insect 
can  carry  its  autcnnoo  from  one  obJL'ct  to  another 

Every  movement  from  point  to  point  of  space 
iriiich  the  child  thus  performs  is  accompanied  by  a 
definite  and  distinct  series  of  'sensations  of  move- 
ment' which  scries  as  a  whole  anderlies  his  eon- 
•ebosness  or  perception  of  that  movement.  The 
diameter  of  this  scries  of  sensations  will  vary 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  movement.  Thus 
carrying  his  finger  &om  his  breast  to  a  point  a 
)  in  front  of  him,  say  the  edge  of  a  table,  he 
a  distinctly  marked  series  of  sensations.  Tbese 
•everal  seosutious  answer  to  the  successive  positions 
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of  tho  moTiDg  organ.  A  moTement  having  a  range 
of  two  feet  has  a  diffcront  surics  from  tliut  of  another 
movemout  of  the  same  direction  having  only  half 
this  range.  The  final  aensntion  answering  to  the 
position  of  tho  limb  when  brought  to  a  etand-still, 
supplemented  by  the  representation  of  the  preceding 
mcmbcni  of  the  scrica,  may  be  said  to  supply  the 
matemls  ftir  a  rudimentary  perception  of  a  inovb- 
mcnt  of  a  given  direction  and  range. 

TIio  fcriw  of  teuMtiutu  hvn  nfeind  to  i»  a  complex  one  mado  «p 
of  a  *ilcc«Hii"n  of  'aonsalioui  of  inucmlion'  nod  of  nnotlicr  of  wn- 
M^oot  of  coDlractioiL  'ni«oe  last  Hgiun  ]ir<>linbl}'  induil«t  m  we  h>n 
•eon,  Mnntion*  orisiDH  (ltroi:Uy  frora  dmnj^tii;  condiUoDt  (<UgjBW  ot 
Mstroclioii)  oi  thn  miuiclc*,  nnd  from  keeompaiifitig  chaagM  ia  th* 
tenston  of  the  skiii,  iu.  Tlie  acnmtloiu  of  LnnervuKou  ooaUiti)t«  a 
uniform  *tjiti-  of  mind,  though  there  are  appredablc  ditfenneui  of  di^rm 
at  diff«Kni  »iu^8i>f  tlitf  DioTcment.  Huwaiatloiuof  coiitnction  vary 
in  a  more  ninrkrd  way  from  point  to  point.  The  Montiod  bjr  wkitfb 
we  kaow  tin.'  potliion  of  the  moving  ori:^  at  (tnf  tnomoat  i*  parllj  one 
of  innavotiun  (in  lO  far  w  tlie  limb  it  held  in  that  puMtiou)  ami  pattljr 
one  of  wntmctioo. 

TIlis  series  of  sensations  becomes  solidified,  and  tho 
resulting  perception  more  complete,  by  rupetitiuns  of 
the  movement.  Each  time  the  child  exccutca  thia 
particular  movement  he  experiences  the  same  sequence 
of  scnsatioua.  This  series  becomes  distinct  by  Toria- 
tiou  of  experience,  that  is  to  say  by  executing  other 
movemcuts  haviuc  a  different  direction,  a  different 
extent,  or  both. 

All  this  time,  however,  tliero  can  only  be  a  Tory  vague 
perception  of  space  as  ma^le  up  of  coesistiug  points 
or  portions.  Tho  perception  becomes  more  clear  in 
different  ways.  For  one  thing,  changes  in  velocity 
aio  important.     By  varying  the  pace  of  the  movement 
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the  cliiltl  finds  tliflt  tiio  duration  of  the  several  dia- 
tinguUbalilti  sensations,  and  of  the  series  ns  a  wbole. 
beoome*  shorter  or  longer.  The  interval  between  the 
initial  and  6n»1  sensations,  answering  to  ttic  initinl 
nud  final  positions  of  the  limb,  increases  or  decreases 
according  to  the  amount  of  energy  thrown  into  the 
mtuclcs.  in  this  way  the  soncs  would  como  to  bo 
recognised  as  a  fixed  order  in  time,  the  duration  of 
which  can  be  varied  iudL-fiuitely. 

A  new  and  mucU  more  important  elonieut  is  ndded 
to  the  perception  of  coexistence  or  coa<ljacont  points 
by  the  ex[«?rirnce  of  reversing  the  movement.  In 
carr)'itig  his  finger  from  a  point  B  in  front  of  him  to 
his  starting  point  A,  his  own  body,  the  child  has  a 
different  cxiiorionce.  New  muscles  are  called  into 
pluy,  and  thoiw  previously  engaged  are  relnxLi:].  At 
die  sume  time  the  sensations  answering  to  the  succea- 
nvc  positions  of  the  hand  are  the  eume  as  bcfure.  only 
the  order  is  reversed.' 

By  iunumenible  rcpetitiona  of  this  complementary 
pair  of  movomcuta,  togtrtlier  with  other  comple- 
mentary' pairs  corresponding  to  other  points  of  space, 
the  child  would  gmdually  leara  to  mup  out  the 
wjvcral  rcj-ions  immedii»t*-ly  environing  him,  to  localise 
objecta  relatively  to  the  position  of  his  own  Imdy  at 
any  moment,  as  well  aa  to  the  positions  uf  other 
fztenuU  objects. 

By  aid  of  the  movements  of  the  two  artmi,  and 
still  more  by  help  of  leg-movements  or  locomotion 


*  Ihtm  in«14  Incladc,  In  ■ddjiion  t«  tha  winttiiofii  Bipcriporad  In  pa*. 
riN  movmumi,  u  wlini  •  fmm  bwiila  our  im.  wn  itoi  MtMnj^  otbor  mu*- 
Utmm  Mtnaponduig  t«  Ui«  rtlUiva  <lq[nei  of  UiuioD  <tt  lh«  Oypvii^  niuilMk 
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tlie  ran^  of  this  tactaol  cxplr>ration  would  b«  greatlj 
enlargwL     Our  imaginary  blind  child  walkiug  about    i 
the  room  and  feeUng  out  towards  this  and  that  object 
would  gradually  piew  together,  so  to  speak,  a  number    | 
of  regioua  of  spnce  aoBwuriug  to  differeot  positions 
of  his  own  body.  ^H 

The  a«c«rUinin^  of  a  Oxoil  iipntinl  ori]«r  among  obJecU  eappaw*  lh*t 
MHnin  oljucU  arc  al  ruit  or  DW'Upy  the  unie  ptwilioiL  So  ^ong  ai  th» 
chilli  Aac»  not  move,  thv  ptailion  «r  Ui«  OWD  body  woiilil  be  tbe  point  «l 
lefennDO.  In  iiiovin)i[  oboiit  however,  thU  pntiliim  varic*,  ani]  tlwn  lU 
•Ilii.Llion  of  any  object  miut  be  utimatctl  nlatfvcljr  to  lliat  of  Ma* 
othiT  oljj>-ct  >u;<p<wril  to  bo  fixed.  The  chancea  in  the  poniioa  U 
object*,  (ucb  OB  lliu  cbuln,  &c.,  woulJ  be  asoertaiiieil  in  the  aaine  wajr. 

Perception  of  Form  and  Size  through  Movement. 
Iq  very  rauuh  the  same  way  as  he  finds  out  the  relative 
eituatioDS  of  dilTerent  objects,  such  as  the  several 
pieces  of  furniture  in  a  room,  tbe  child  might  diwrovcr 
the  shape  and  size  of  an  objt^ct.  'iliua  he  could  pass 
hia  finger  over  a  person's  face  iu  different  directions. 
In  30  doing  he  would  have  not  only  two  tactual  sensa- 
tions at  the  beginning  and  end  of  hU  excursion,  as  he 
bad  before,  but  an  unbroken  series  of  tactual  sonsations 
accompanying  the  scries  of  motor  sensatioiia.  By 
varying  the  velocity  of  the  movement,  by  reversiug 
it,  and  by  executing  a  number  of  movements  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  ho  would  gradually  arrive  at  a 
peiocptioa  of  a  fixed  order  of  tangible  points  or  aa 
extended  surface.  The  range  of  this  touch-accom- 
panied movement  in  difTcreut  directions  would  give 
him  a  knowledge  of  the  figure  and  size  of  this  aurfacoL 
This  perception  would  bo  rendered  still  more  distinct 
by  pojising  the  finger  along  the  outline  or  contour  of. 
the  surface. 
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In  this  way  Bome  knowledge  of  space-relations  might 
be  obbiineil  by  movomout  alouo.  What  this  would 
amount  to,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  conceive.  Every- 
Irady's  tactual  acquaintance  with  space  i^  gained  by 
^wuy  of  on  extended  surface,  the  hand.  iM  us  now 
enquire  how  tbis  sccoud  important  projwrty  of  the 
-tactual  organ  aids  in  the  acquisition  of  this  know- 
ledge. 

Tactual  Perception  proper.  At  first  the  blind  child 
"^vhcn  touching  a  surface  with  his  outspread  hand 
'Would  have  no  diatinct  knowledge  of  the  locality  of 
the  several  impressions.  Though  these  are  somehow 
distinct  from  one  another  from  the  beginning,  yet 
this  distinctness  is  not  at  first  interpreted  as  a  local  or 
spatial  difference.  Thus  the  child  docs  not  know  that 
one  finj^r  is  aituatcd  in  a  particular  region  relatively 
to  the  thumb.  This  knowledge  is  acquired  by  means 
of  movement; 

Interpretation  of  Local  Character  of  Sensations  by 
Movement,  In  order  to  understand  this  let  ua  now 
conceive  our  blind  cliild  to  move  not  his  finger-Up 
merely  but  bis  open  hand.  Suppose  he  moves  his 
hand  over  a  fked  point,  say  the  tip  of  a  stick  or 
{•enclL  He  now  has  a  series  of  motor  sensations  and 
%  perception  of  movement,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
•erica  of  touch-sensations  received  by  way  of  diatioct 
nerve-fibres,  and  therefore  having  unlike  local  charac- 
ters. Thus  he  has  the  series  of  touch-sensations 
tosweriug  to  thumb,  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
fingers.  Let  US  represent  the  local  characters  of  these 
by  the  symbols  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  Erery  time  ho  moves 
Us  hand  thi3  way  he  has  the  same  order  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
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the  succession  being  more  or  less  rapid  aocording  to 
the  amount  of  energy  dirown  into  the  movenieut  and 
its  resulting  velocity.  A  reverse  movement  gives  the 
same  scries  of  local  characters,  only  in  a  reverse  order, 
5,  4,  3,  2,  1.  By  repeating  these  movements  again 
Rud  again  the  child  gradually  finds  out  that  a  touuh- 
sensatiun  of  a  particular  local  quality,  say  5,  has  a 
duiiuite  fixed  poHitlott  in  the  serii-s,  that  a  certain 
kind  and  amount  of  movement  ^  ie  always  necessary 
before  5  follows  1.  When  this  stage  is  reached  the 
sensations  having  the  charactcT  5  are  loculidvd  reJo- 
tively  to  those  having  tlio  character  1,  &c 

By  varying  this  movement,  that  is  to  say,  by  carry- 
ing the  hand  over  the  point  in  other  directions,  the 
sensations  having  the  local  quality  6  would  be  localised 
relatively  to  those  of  other  points  of  the  band.  Thus 
Bensations  received  by  way  of  the  tip  of  the  4th  finger 
and  having  the  local  character  5a,  would  be  defined 
relatively  to  those  received  by  way  of  a  point  at  one 
of  the  joints  and  having  the  local  character  S6;  and 
so  OQ  of  the  rc-st.  lu  this  manner  the  scnsatioDS 
received  by  way  of  all  the  Bcveral  parts  of  the  hand 
would  be  gradually  londiKed  relatively  to  one  another, 
in  other  words,  they  would  be  ordered  in  space. 

Simultaneous  Perceptions  of  Points.  Intuition  of 
Surface.  \Vheu  this  stage  is  readied  the  tactual  pcr^ 
ception  of  space  is  perfected  by  means  of  a  simultaneous 
gi'oup  of  tonch-senRations.  The  child  laying  his  oat- 
spread  hand  over  a  surface,  as  the  face  of  ft  stranger, 


>Ttie  ■mount  of  norMntnt  li  of  caatm  dot«nnln(i4  by  tlio  pioduet  of  fte 
dimtion  InU  tu  ti'ln<:ily,  Ttw  Telooitjr  Uisj  the  ujnc^  Cbo  dlinliaa  U  kU 
ttikt  SMd  be  condiUraL 
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woald  receive  at  one  and  the  sninc  momeut  a  number 
of  touoli-impressions  having  distinct  locil  references. 
Thus  the  imprcMion  correaponding  to  tlio  lips  would 
iiwtnntjy  be  iondised  with  reference  to  that  corre- 
sponding to  the  tip  of  the  noso,  each  of  tlic  cyc-brows, 
and  so  on.  By  such  a  simultaneous  group  of  touch- 
sensations  the  knowledge  of  space  us  made  up  of 
coexistent  parts  would  l>e  rendered  far  more  distinct.' 
In<leed,  it  may  l>o  safely  asficrtcd  that  our  little  ex- 
plorer would,  by  aid  of  this  experience  of  a  multitude 
of  BCiwatioDS  of  contact  with  their  several  motor  sug- 
gestions at  one  and  the  same  moment,  reach  a  new 
kind  of  space-perception.  For  the  first  time  the 
spacc-onlcr  would  now  be  clearly  difiV-ninced  from  a 
mere  time-order,  or  a  renewable  and  variable  awccm- 
sion.  In  other  words,  the  tactual  perception  of  space 
is  a  product  of  two  factors,  movement  and  muscular 
arnsation,  and  a  pliiraUty  of  sensations  of  contact, 
distinguished  from  tbe  beginning  by  different  local 
characters,  and  so  caiKible  of  taking  on  distinct  as- 
soeiatioiis  of  moTcmcnt. 


B7  miDg  th*  two  onbpnad  hoiida  a  mo^li  mtire  eit^iiunva  nnge  of 
•imalUiLKiiH  spoce-Appi^ciuiioii  wonld  be  pciuiUa.  A^iii,  If  ])a«iiig 
ib*  oottpnttA  lund  or  han>I«  over  a  InTgc  lurfnc^,  m  4  tnit,  n  imcoMmon 
of  wath  siiiiiilunaon*  ptnvption*  would  ba  nliUiitvil.  llj  varyiiifc  thwe 
n«ee«iotit  iIm  iNiv«ral  rcKiuiu  ilius  appnliMuIeil  hy  dintiucl  limulunconi 
ptrteptunM  wotihl  be  joined  togtihier,  and  m  «  luon  exUndoil  rcpro- 
MHUlloci  iiMiuijcd* 

*  h  b  wtt  iaplieJ  ha*  Itut  tlirro  fa  •  pfifKllj'  itinatttnMU)  nfl>nnan  to 
t]i«M  MTtra)  im|iraalani  »t  tny  dim  aiomiMit.  It  u  raongh  that  Iho  inipRt- 
■ian*  tra  •iimlUiiflaiialT'  prawnted,  >n<l  lliat  lb*  •tltntioii  can  npUly  [WM 
{ran  MM  CO  th*  Mbnr,  wMU  thoH  bdI  dlNcti;  MtteniUd  to  are  atill  obKural; 
tUCa-(ei.  Thia  it  ■n'tl  brongfat  ont  in  Iha  dntilu  nu*  of  r<<tinal  panyjitioa 
Itj  «T.  U.  8|Mwer,  Priad}^  ^  Ptidalo^,  VoL  U.,  Pi.  VL,  Chipt  XIV., 
9-  IH  U. 
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The  ordering  of  touth-KDtolioiu  of  the  hand  in  •pft^e  b  •'T«el«d  not 
enly  bjr  nwana  of  thJR  moniMf'*  own  raoTcni«iiU  1>ui  uIm  b^  mcnm  of 
movements  of  the  otlior  hand  orer  ita  vurrAee.  Th«  cliiM  flndi  out  tbo 
nlative  pufiiioii  of  liiij^cr  and  thumb,  fint.;-:r-lip  and  fioger-joint,  &&, 
ol  «ach  hand  by  pauinji  the  fin^n  of  the  other  hand  over  lime  putt, 
TtiatbluM^  herxpUraatheiurfacQOf  hUownb-djrjuit  like  the  mr- 
facc  ut  an  «ituriiiit  or  fureign  objecL  Thia  factor  iu  luealiMtion  will  bt 
dealt  with  moN  fully  pretaoil/.' 

It  u  important  to  add  that  tbe  tactual  perception 
of  8[)aco  iucJudes  the  apprehension  of  the  third  dimen- 
gion,  depth  or  distance  from  the  obser\-er,  as  wcH  as 
the  two  surface  dimeasiona.  In  moving  the  hands 
awny  from  and  towards  the  body  the  child  discovers 
the  direction  and  distance  of  objects  relatively  to  this 
Btarting-poiut  Similarly  by  passing  his  hand  along 
a  rcccdiug  object,  ttay  the  horizontal  eurfacc  of  a  tabh 
he  would  acquire  a  perception  of  its  several  parta  as^ 
nearer  and  further,  ad%'aucinj;  and  rccvtling. 

Perception  of  Solidity.     Finally  he  could  ohiam  a 
perciiptiou  of  a  solid  body,  that  is  an  object  having 
bulk  aud  not  merely  surface,  by  simultAuuous  tactua 
perception.    Thus  if  the  object  is  very  small,  as  a 
ruler,  he  can  grasp  it  with  one  hand ;  if  larger,  as 


>Thn  fkindamMitiil  idea  hon  eipoandsd  that  th*  lomllMtkm  of  toncb*j 
bn[<lesuoDi  aud  lli«  tutual  prrcfption  of  ipace  u  u>^uind  bf  hrip  of 
sipvrinneii  of  Diortmont  ua;  bo  Mid  to  ondvrlio  all  T*<onl  alUinptt  fo  trver' 
tba  gratsii  of  lUo  ■[uoe'|M<rw{ilioD.  Tbii  appljei  not  only  to  th«  tbeoriro  of 
i>roC  B^  fSoMt  and  {.iUtUd  >S«>m  of  Toocli.'  p.  1$1,  kc.]  and  Ur.  IL 
SpoDMr  (^Miptu  ^  FtyAolafih  IL,  It  VI.,  Chap.  XIII.X  but  dw  to 
Gennaa  thcorito.  Rich  a*  LoIm'*  doctrine  of  IjOral  Si^*  Iu  ibi  Utrr  snd  mor* 
dvrglo|>nl  foiiii,  and  Wundt'a  theory  of  a  lyntlitBU  of  ikin  aod  rantculat 
atiiwtion.  (For  an  anraunt  of  thcos  mo  VTuiidt,  PKyieL  PtyeM«git,  1L| 
Cap.  IL,  I  S.)  U  U  10  bo  added  that  the  Orrmiui  [vydiola^tta  fight)j 
•lufliiMlia  tbo  part  played  in  Iho  doi'«l([)Rieat  of  Um  ptroqilion  of  ^Mca,  bf 
Um  ett«tid(id  tuilaiq  o[  tbo  akin,  with  it*  oapabilit;  of  jdrldtng  ua  at  th*  Mat 
luuuieiit  a  sumbM  of  locally  datinct  Mouatioa*  (w«  Mpcvlall}'  Wusd^  Ioa 
eO.,  p.  3*>. 
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ball,  he  cnn  clasp  it  between  Iiis  two  hands ;  if  still 
hu-ger,  as  a  cushion,  he  can  fold  it  within  his  anns.* 
In  BO  doing  he  experiences  a  multitude  of  touch-sen- 
Bations  which  ore  instantly  localised  with  reference 
one  to  another.  Along  with  these  he  has  a  numlier 
of  sensations  of  contraction  which  immediately  make 
known  to  him  the  bent  position  of  his  hand?  and 
arms.  Aad  thus  he  reaches  at  onro  a  clear  perception 
of  the  ohject  as  a  suhd  or  cubical  hody,  liaviDg  a 
certain  figure  and  size  (bulk)  as  a  whole. 

Perception  of  Single  Things  and  of  a  Number.  At 
.first  there  would  be  no  clear  discrimination  between 
a  single  object  and  a  number  of  olijects.  Continuous 
qtiantity  or  magnitude,  and  discrete  quantity  or 
number,  would  impress  the  child's  mind  in  much  the 
same  way.  The  one  perception  would  be  gradually 
differentiated  from  the  other  by  the  recognition  of 
oertain  marks.  One  and  the  same  surface  would  alluw 
of  a  contiauous  movement  accompanied  by  touch,  and 
of  continuous  simultaneous  scries  of  tactual  sensa- 
tion (when  the  hand  was  spread  over  it),  A  plurality 
of  objects,  as  a  row  of  bricks,  would  be  distinguished 
by  an  intorruption  of  the  tactual  sensation  in  the  case 
of  movement,  and  by  the  discontinuity  of  the  series 
of  sersatious  of  contact  In  the  case  of  the  hand  at 
rest'  Experience  would  aid  in  the  dtscrimiiiation  by 
supplying  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  positions  of 

I  tr  U«  objMt  ««n  •  rcry  UTgt  «n«,  m  ■  table,  tliU  nJniiiltiinfooi  apiT*- 
batwiODO^Iu  Mviral  i«ii*  n  thou  of ■  nliil  bodjr,  would  ornouna  brim- 
juarfliU  Itt  Mttdity  ia  llut  cu«  ntilil  only  b*  ptretUctl  by  tb*  tid  of 
locMDOtiMii  iiu!  ■  ■nonwioD  of  touch  ■ptrarptioni. 

*  Tb4  full  Miperienoe  OMmpomlin;;  t^  ■  i-irc*[>tlon  of  •  ilnjdo  objoct  woultl 
inckid*  th«  *b'.lUj  la  wort  *««]■  fnmi  i  point  liock  agsin  to  the  Mne  point 
wItliaBt  iMtng  tb«  MuiHiion  of  coutut,  uid  wtUiout  r»t«nint[  th«  BOicmwU 
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points  of  ttio  bo(]iIy  surface,  and  of  tlie  altcrati't 
of  these  by  movements  of  the  organs.  In  tlus  way 
the  child  woulrl  Icnrn  to  interpret  the  (hiublo  sensa- 
tion of  contact  of  the  two  hands  brought  close  to  oae 
another  as  answering  to  one  eoHO  object.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  would  in  general  ascribe  simultancoas 
impressions  of  contact  by  way  of  the  piilm  and  the 
back  of  the  hand  to  two  objects.*  This  tendency 
again  would  be  checked  in  certain  cases  by  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  figure  of  bodies.  Thus  the  child 
would  discover  that  a  concave  surface,  as  the  inner 
surface  of  a  Imsin,  could  simultaneously  come  into 
contact  with  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  thumb  and 
fourth  finger.  fl 

Perception  of  Moving  Objects.  Along  with  these 
perceptions  of  space,  and  of  one  and  many  objects  in 
apace,  the  child  would  gain  the  peroeptiou  of  things 
OS  moving,  or  as  changing  their  position.  This  would 
tak<!  place  by  following  the  moving  object  with  thfi 
hand.*  The  perception  of '  objective,'  as  distinguished 
from  'subjective  movement'  (that  is  to  say,  of  the 
movement  of  the  object,  and  not  simply  of  the  hand), 
w*ould  bo  based  on  the  persistence  of  one  toiich-sensa* 
tion  (as  distinguished  from  a  scries  of  unlike  ones,  as 
in  the  case  of  moving  the  hand  over  a  surfjice ') ;  and 

'Till*  tpn<Un>-y  ii  Ulni'IntMl  In  tb*  fttnflftr  sxpirtmml  or  croMiDg  tkt 
Ibitd  tiul  Ilia  toutlli  fiiigvr  iind  i-UrinK  &  mulrlo  lirlwMn  thnn.  tTniltt  tluM 
**'*"■"'■""■  «a  Mam  to  be  taucliiag  (uu  objoclo.  (For  wt  «ip1«iutioa  d 
Ibb  «nor,  Mt  my  work  on  ntutHnu,  p.  72>. 

'  It  nii^lit  «Uo  ba  MonUtntd  lUtor  on)  bj  •  *a«<i«Miton  of  (atiMtloH  M 
Coutact,  *•  vben  *  locond  peiWR  ilrolud  the  diUd'a  tiuid  or  Urt, 

'  TIm  «xiw(jai«  of  rotlowing  ■  oiDving  objtot  would  l<r  si&rkn)  off  fron 
tliatof  (HuaiiiK  0T*r  ■  inioolli  lurfus  by  tLe«b«iiMef  the  MiukUeiiia  < 
McUJ  nUh  the  mbbukg  w  frictioii. 
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abo  on  tlie  recognitiou  that  the  direction  and  velocity 
of  tlie  moTemcnt  were  determined  for  bini  but  not  1>y 
liim.  Tbe  full  recognition  of  the  niovGmcut  us  aueh, 
■^'onM  only  arise  afttr  the  tflctnal  epace-perccption 
lad  been  devuloped.  it  would  thfn  bo  recogHised  ua 
A  movement  in  space,  from  one  point  to  another. 

Perception  of  Temperature.  By  means  of  Touch 
•ve  obtain  a  knowledge  not  only  of  the  situation  of 
an  object  in  space,  ita  form  and  its  magnitude,  but 
also  of  other  qualities.  Of  these  temperature  is  the 
simplest  quality.  By  touching  a  stone,  o  piece  of 
doth,  a  humnu  himd,  and  so  on,  a  child  dititiof^uiKhcs 
degrees  of  temperature  and  refers  corresponding  de- 
crees of  heat  (or  'cold')  to  the  objects.  The  know- 
ledge of  '  objective'  temperature,  however,  gnincd  in 
tiis  way,  is  very  uncertain.  As  observed  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  our  sensations  of  temperature  vary 
considonibly  according  to  the  'subjective'  tempera- 
ttire,  that  is,  the  drgree  of  brat  of  the  part  of  the 
tjody  which  touches,  or  (more  correctly)  the  relation 
of  this  to  the  temperature  of  the  surface  touched. 
A\'e  have  continually  to  verify  our  subjective  impres* 
eions  of  temperature  hy  comjiaring  them  with  those 
of  others,  and  by  resorting  to  physical  tests. 

Perception  of  Hardness  and  Softness.  Of  more 
im[>ort3nce  than  the  knowMge  of  this  secondary  and 
highly  variable  quality  is  that  of  hardness  and  soft- 
noes,  ehutieity  and  inelasticity,  weight,  sad  roughness 
and  smoothness,  in  their  varying  degrees.  The  re- 
cognition of  these  qualities,  unlike  that  of  tempera- 
ture, involves  a  variety  of  sensations.  They  are 
perceptions  reached  by  way  of  Active  Touch.    Thus 


it  is  plain  that  a  child  learns  the  several  A 
of  hardiicsa  of  objects  by  exerting  muscular  eoergy  in 
pressiog,  squeezing,  and  pushing  against  thvm.    Id 
60  doing,  however,  he  receives  toucli-sensations  proper 
as  welL    The  recognition  of  a  certain  degree  of  hord- 
Dess  or  inelasticity  is  based  on  the  relation  between 
these  cxpcricnoea.     If  the  substance  is  a  soft  one,  as. 
clay,  the  exertion  of  force  is  followed  by  little  in-  - 
crease  of  sensation  of  pressure :  it  yields  to  the  force, 
and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  movement.     On  Un 
other  hand,  if  tbe  substance  is  a  harder  one,  aa  wood, 
increase  of  exertion  is  followed  by  increase  in  tho^ 
inteosity  of  the  sensation  of  pressure,  and  Uttle  if  an; 
movement. 

Perception  of  Weight.  In  like  manner  the  percep- 
tion of  weight  involves  experiences  of  Active  Toucb.' 
W3  usually  estimate  the  weight  of  a  substance  b; 
lifting  it  in  the  hand.  The  heavier  the  body,  the 
greater  will  be  the  degree  of  nerroua  energy  expended 
in  sustaining  it,  and  the  greater  the  attendant  tactual 
sensation  of  pre^ure.  The  oo<operation  of  this  last 
with  muscuUir  sensation  is  seen  conspicuously  in 
lifting  a  body  by  means  of  a  string,  when  the  differ- 
ence of  preA»ure  makes  itself  felt  by  distinctly  painful 
sensations  of  various  intensities. 

Perception  of  Roughness  and  Smoothness  of  Sur- 
face. Lastly  we  have  the  perception  of  roughness  and 
smoothness  of  surface  in  their  Tarious  degrees.  Th« 
roughness  of  a  surface,  as  that  of  a  piece  of  undressed 


>  Thia  it  nnuU}-  tho  cu*.  though  whm  tlw  ebJKit*  an  bM  vvry  hrnxj 
thtir  weight  014}-  bs  ■ppMtUted  hjr  taiMtlon*  «f  prwun  timt,  m  wbmi  tfe* 
1  to  UM  M  Um  uUa  ui4  li^ht  veigliti  pUcol  an  Ui»  hand. 
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>ne,  may  lie  recognised  to  some  extent  l»y  merely 

la}-ing  the  outspread  baud  on  the  surface.      In  this 

case  llie  perception  of  roughn^  arises  by  mi-ans  of 

the  different  iuteusities  of  the  scusatioua  of  pressure 

received  by  way  of  different  points  of  the  hand,  and 

delinitely  localised  in  tliese  poiuls.     This  experience 

nt  once  suggests  inequalities  of  surface,  projecting  and 

racediog  points.     But  the  ])ercepiiou  is  uiucU  more 

tlisiinct  when  the  hand  moves  over  tlie  surface.     In 

this  case  all  the  little  unevcnnesscs  are  made  known 

AH  impediments  to  movement.     Such  a  rough  surface 

offers  resistance  to  movement,  whereas  the  hand  glides 

easily  over  a  smooth  surface  as  that  of  marble. 


k 


Willi  Ihom  punnplioM  of  bardnm  of  imlwtnnf  o  nwl  weight  of  1>mlif« 
doMlv  onniKetMl  thow  of  reiinliig  force,  whetli^r of  it  LkhIt  at  reat 
_  in  motion.  Thog  in  Ujiag  to  more  %  bnvf  \>oAy  tu  a  ttlil«,  m  hoy 
^MitiHtM  iu  iufTta  or  RMting  force  bjr  Iho  dvi^Ke  uf  tiiuHtnlur  cxer- 
%inm  bimI*,  loK«tlicr  iriih  it*  tffcda,  wbclhcr  tlii-K  l«  nu  lu'ivt^iuvnt 
«Moomp*Bi«l  by  ettuia  intniw  MnMtlou  of  prawur*,  or  a  moTrnx^nt 
«t  a  tcitaSa  nptitU;,  aeoonponidl  by  leie  iat«Bw  unutiou  nf  [tn-xiirc 
Siti'ilurly  in  ibe  oue  ol  toll  mat  in;:  cjvmcntuin,  ai  wlivn  a  Ivy  triM  to 
mnif  m&ulhcr  Utj  mBDtnft  or  a  foolbiUl. 


^ 


1 


It  is  to  he  observed  that  the  essential  nature  of 

Twption  as  a  prcsentative- representative  process  is 

llustratod  even  in  these  apparently  direct  perceptions. 

Thus  after  appreciating  weight  by  active  touch,  the 

"^ja^ve  tactual  experience  will  be  enough  to  cull  up 

~tlio   corresponding    muscular  experience.      Similarly 

After  gaining  a  complete  perception  of  roughiiCiss  or 

mmdothness  by  the  aid  of  movement,  mere  contact 

«f  the  hand  with  the  surface  will  suggest  this  fuller 

active  experience.     Thus  througiiout,  in  rea|>oet  of 

ties  like  hardness,  weight,  &c.j  hs   well  as  of 

18 
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geometrical  qualities  (figure  and  magnitude),  tac 
perception  involves  an  eliiiient  of  representatit)!!. 

Tactual  Intuition  of  Things.  By  means  of  thi 
several  tactual  perceptions  a  blind  child  is  able  t 
obtain  (]i»tinet  intuitions  of  things.  Thus  iu  haudlin 
a  piece  of  iron  hu  haa  one  group  of  sensations  (of  tea 
perature,  weight,  roughoess,  &c.),  while  in  taking  □ 
a  piece  of  wood  he  has  another  group.  The  seven 
sen^tiona  of  each  group  must  fir:jt  be  distinguisho 
one  from  another,  and  the  corresponding  peroef 
tiouB  of  definite  qualities  (smoothness,  weight,  &e 
arise  in  the  mind ;  after  this  the  group  as  a  whole  i 
distinguished  from  other  groupa  By  ascertainin 
the  shape,  magnitude,  weight,  temperaturo,  kc,  ( 
each  individual  object,  and  each  kind  of  object,  u  a 
orange,  a  key,  our  ima^nary  blind  child  would  m 
quire  a  wide  grasp  of  its  distinctive  characteiaj 
qualities.  ( 

The  perception  of  the  object  m  a  thing  persistin 
in  space  implies  repi-ated  tactual  perceptions.  Evci 
time  our  supposed  blind  child  handles  a  iMirticuli 
object,  as  his  toy-horse,  his  cat,  and  so  on,  he  bos  tl 
same  aggregate  of  sensations  or  perceives  the  eau 
assemblage  of  qualities.  And  it  is  this  rccuiTence  i 
a  perfectly  similiir  group  of  tactual  experiences  whi< 
would  supply  him  with  a  b:wi8  for  the  recognition  i 
the  thing  as  persisting,  as  remaining  one  and  tl 
same  (whether  or  not  in  the  Bnme  locality).  A  leasi 
amount  of  resemblaucc  in  the  group  of  tactual  e; 
periences  sappHcs  the  ground  of  recognising  a  tiOL 
OS  OQo  of  a  kind,  as  an  orange  or  a  book.  % 

Finally,  iu  thus  identifying  the  group  of  tacti 
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properties  the  cbild  would  apprehend  the  presence  of 
a  whole  ohject  with  its  other  qualities  not  directly 
presented  to  scirce  at  the  moment.  Thus  in  touching 
an  orange  he  would  by  means  of  the  complex  of 
touch-exjierieDces  identify  the  object  as  an  orange, 
that  is  to  say  on  object  with  a  particular  taste ;  in 
touching  a  bell  he  would  similarly  identify  the  object 
tKroughont,  in  respurt  of  its  sound  as  well  as  its 
*^Q«tile  qualities.  Observation  of  the  blind  shows 
'oat  these  tactual  intuitions  of  things  arc  capable  of 
■^^bg  highly  developed  in  respect  of  discriminative 
***wce88  and  of  rapidity.' 

Tactual  and  Visual  Perception.      Tlic  above  brief 

^■^^unt  of  tactual  perception  may  suffice  to  indicate 

*  tfl  ppculiar  character.     It  is  the  most  direct  mode  of 

5*-t>prehen<Iing  things.     The  prescntative  element  is 

^-**jge  in  proportion  to  the  reprcsentativo.    On  the  other 

**-and  it  is  limited  in  its  range  at  anyone  moment. 

^-^^r  imngiaary  blind  child  would  only  he  able  to  seize 

'^^Kth  his  mind  directly  at  the  same  time  a  small 

^^*-«rtion  of   the  external  world,   namely  only  such 

^^Ijocts  as  were  within  his  reach  and  capable  of  being 

^rimnltaneously  touched. 

Visual  perception  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  this 
^3.iiect  but  limited  mode  of  apprehension.     In  normal 

'tl  to  not  BMBt  \tj  tliU  that  •  child  hta  ■  dtMJnct  id«ft  of  •  qanlfly 

^»^ifcw  k«  ({i|inli««l«  ■  tiling,     Tbg  iile*  of  i  qiiiilit]r  imptin  tliat  of  •  ihinj; 

^■^  tU  'MbftaMM'  In  vblcli  th»  qiullty  iiilioiM,  and  cannot  thanfiH*  b* 

M-fcMHd  btfon  llio  thing  b  a{>pnb*nd«d.    The  Mm  of  wti^-ht,  roundnoa  if 

^o*a,  Md  M  on,  if,  u  «D  iliall  •»•  Ut«T,  an  abatraot  fdaa  and  oulf  snionl 

^ft*  (tpKla  liavo  bMD  ooini*T*d  uitdtr  ctrtain  nHnniMt  a«pteU.    What  b 

*><wt  i>  tlM  above  It  that  tlia  cUId  intulti  a  tbing  a*  nab  onl<r  h/  dimii*  of 

^etnainmniiTiaj  group  of  •eiiat.cxpcRaicoi.  Tlicw,  wli'iiaiUrwiRlanUcctnt 

^  m  MoadMllj  tdUB  op  into  tbt  idta  of  aa  many  (iQoIltiH. 
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oircumstanccs  s«ciug  is,  as  has  beeo  remarked,  tlie 
dominant  mode  of  perception.  It  grp&tty  tnineceDdi 
touching  in  the  raage  of  lis  grasp  of  external  things. 
Thus  in  vision  we  apprehend  objects  not  only  nm 
us,  but  at  vafit  distances  from  us,  such  as  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Again,  by  sight  we  arc  capable  o( 
apprehending  in  a  single  moment  a  wide  group  of 
objects  in  different  directions  and  at  different  ilis- 
tauccs  from  us,  tliat  is  to  say  a  whole  region  of  the 
external  world. 


Tbe  pmtotniniiiiee  of  Timal  pcrerptton  i*  i11uatrot«i]  hj  a  nvmbtf  ^^ 
lket&    In  Miii-lliii^,  tMtiiig,  or  taudiiiij,;  an  oKji-t-t  w)iii-li  we  do  not  10^^ 
the  tomtrponAing  visual  pruenlatiun  (Tiniial  (ana  with  cotoor  note 
lOM  dUtin<.'t)  u  inktaiilly  rocnllcd.     Similarly  a  ward  alwari 
to  onr  niinU  firvt  of  all,  siid  mott  iiT«M«Ut>ly,  lli»  tlonal  qtpeuuM 
H  tiling.    An<l  Ihii  hold*  good  with  napect  lo  objMla  which  kto  c(  n 
intcrut  tousin  rr.lation  tootlwrwnMi.    Tliuii  tli«  word 'b»U'»lli    ^ 
the  boll-form  befur«  the  b«U-w>iiiid,  tlio  wurd  'anttgt,'  tli«  [anlcuk^' 
form  nnit  oolvur  of  the  fruit  before  it«  tail& 

The  full  significance  of  sight  is  brought  out  by  the* 
modem  theory  of  vision,  named  after  its  founder  Bifihop 
Berkeley,  tlie  Berkclciun.  According  to  this  view,  this 
sense  derives  much  of  its  apparently  direct  knowledge 
of  external  things  from  touch.  That  is  to  say,  the 
visual  perception  of  space  is  representative  in  that  it 
gathers  up  and  syrabolisea  the  more  direct  tactual 
perception.  This  characteristic  of  vision,  though  often 
regarded  as  a  defect,  may  be  viewed  as  its  peculiar 
excellence.  It  is  only  because  it  can  thus  embody  and 
signify  the  results  of  octive  touch  that  sight  is  fitted 
to  take  the  lead  as  the  channel  of  perception. 

Visual  Perception  of  Space.     Here,  as  in  the  case 
of  touch,  the  local  discrimiiiative  sensibility  (of  the 
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,)  would  not  suffice  to  give  us  a  kuowl«<]go  of 

S.    Thi$  must  be  eupplcmcuted  by  experiences  of 
mtint.     In  order  to  underfttaod  tlie  visual  per- 

OQ  of  spac-e  we  muut  6i'±tt  enquire  into  the  nature 
lOse  motor  experiences.      And  for  the  soke  of 

lifying  the  problum  wo  will  suppose  that  u  child 
ut  one  eye,  and  that  this  eye  has  but  one  sensi- 

jjoint,  the  yellow  BjKit  or  area  of  perfect  vUion. 
rceptlon  by  Ocular  Movement.  The  eye  is 
d  or  n>lled  about  its  centre  l>y  a  system  of  six 
*'  These  moremouts  tend  to  bring  the  yellow 
opiwsite  to  different  pointa  of  the  field.  This 
immonly  describotl  a»  turuiug  or  directing  the 
axis  from  one  point  to  another.'  In  performing 
particular  movement  the  child  has  a  aenea  of 
tioDS  analogous  to  those  experienced  in  carrying 

finger-tijwi  from  point  to  puiut  of  fipnce.     Thus 
oviag  the  axis  from  a  point  A  in  the  field  of 
n  to  a  [Kiint  B  to  the  right  of  it  he  would 

oience  a  scries  of  seugations  of  movement  of  a 

chjimutcr.      Here  too   the   final    sen.iation, 

g  to  tiie  position  of  the  eye  at  the  close  of 

movement,  supplemented  by  the  representation 

e  preceding  members  of  the  series,  would  supply 

rials  for  a  rudimentary  perception  of  movement 

particular  direction  and  range.' 


ba**  (!tm  KKia  or  lb*  nmlta  or  nnnt  iiniuirira  into  tho  lam  of 
novtBCDt  in  on  artwlD  on  Tit  Quatim  qf  fuuui  fyrttjilioa  tit 
r,  in  Mind,  VoL  HI.  (187S).  p.  r>.  fee. 

I  optkud(Ulli«frincipal  txU  niDning  from  th«  7«Ilaw  ipot  tbraogh 
Btn  of  th*  ty*  (rio(«  correctly  *  faint  irrj  ncu  die  c<ntn). 

to  Vwnilt,  Uio  niotac  xniwllniis  vhloli  nccompanj  ocultr 
I  lifc«  UwM  wliWh  ktUml  Diuiiul  CDOVNBffDt,  induds  ikln-teMft* 
,  nuwljr.  tiioM  ntultinf;  froiu  iha  T!U7lng[iTM«UM*«iitha 
if*  fmitt  tt  tb»  oibal  mbitb  Utriid  the  moremcDl. 
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By  repeating  the  series,  by  varying  its  rapidity,  t^sj 
reversing  it,  and  fmally  by  carrying  out  a  variety  -«rf 
Huuh  pairs  of  movements  in  different  directions,  t^few 
perceptions  of  movement  in  a  definite  region  of  s[>a  te 
would  gradually  gaia  in  distinctness  as  in  the  case  <^ 
manual  movement 

In  this  way  the  child  might  explore  tho  field        ^ 
vision  or  map  out  the  several  positions  of  points  on     —  * 
surface,  or  iu  space  of  two  dimensions.     In  a  Eimils'  -^ 
manner  he  could  pass  the  optic  axis  over  the  surfati^    ''' 
of  a  body  iu  different  directions,  and  bo  obtain,  ht:^! 
means  of  numerous  series  of  motor  sensations  witr*^ 
the  concomitant  trains  of  retinal  sensations,  a  perccf 
tion  of  its  extension  and  the  foi-m  and  magnitude  c 
the  surface    Thus  he  might  pass  bis  eye  from  th 
centre  of  a  circular  body,  as  a  wheel,  to  various  poin 
of  the  circumference.     These  movements   might  b^^ 
supplemented  by  a  movement  along  the  contour  (tb^  •*' 
circumference).    By  numerous  movements  of  this  kia< 
bo  would  arrive  at  some  knowledge  of  the  particuta 
form  and  distinguish  this  from  other  forms. 

Simultaneous  Retinal  Perception.  Let  us  no 
suppose  the  child's  eye  to  be  supplied  with  its  ex 
tended  retinal  surface,  and  its  innumerable  nerve* 
elements.  By  means  of  this  structure  be  would,  with 
the  eye  at  rest,  receive  simultaneously  a  targe  number 
of  distinct  visual  impressions,  which  would  from  the 
first  have  their  sevemi  local  characters  or  coIouringB. 
These  diffi-renccs,  however,  would  only  be  intcr]>reted 
by  the  aid  of  movement  of  the  eye's  axis  over  the 
field  of  vision.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  the  retina 
the  child  in  performiag  these  excursions  would  not 
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,nt]f  loeo  Bight  of  a  point  m  soon  as  the  eye 
passed  on  to  another,  lie  would,  continue  to  g«e  it 
in  what  is  callod  inilirect  Tision  after  'fixating'  it 
or  lookiug  at  it  directly.  For  example  in  monog 
flora  the  centre  to  a  point  on  the  circumft-rence  of  the 
ivhtwl,  the  retinal  image  of  the  former  poiut  would 
alide  over  a  succession  of  retinal  pointa.  That  is  to 
■ay  the  child  would  continue  to  receive  the  irapreaaion 
of  this  point  (with  decreauDg  degrees  of  distinctness), 
vaned,  howwvr,  by  a  succession  of  distinct  aocom- 
panimeots  iu  the  shape  of  local  cbaractera.  In  like 
manner  the  point  of  the  circumference  towards  which 
he  was  moving  would  be  seen  '  indirectly'  (with  in- 
cnasiug  dogrec-s  of  dtatinctoess)  before  the  eye  was 
fixed  on  it  in  'direct'  vision. 
I  This  conjoined  experience  of  ocnlar  morement  snd 
^bf  var^'ing  (retinnl)  impresaion  would  lead  to  the 
^onlonng  of  vinual  sensations  in  space  much  in  the 
I  same  way  as'  in  the  ease  of  manual  movement.  Let 
j  a  imagine  any  point  P  lying  on  the  retina  to  the 
right  of  the  eentre  C  and  having  a  local  colouring  w. 
Whenever  P  was  stimulated  the  child  would  find  by 
trial  that  a  n^ovemcnt  of  a  certain  kind  (direction  and 
rouge)  was  ncccsBary  before  this  imprrwtiou  could  be 
received  with  perfect  diatinctnera  by  way  of  C.  In 
other  words  the  point  of  the  field  seen  indirectly  by 
»ay  of  P  can  only  be  seen  directly  by  way  of  C  by 
means  of  a  movement  of  a  certain  land  (to  the  left, 
and  of  a  certain  range). 

Afler  innumerable  experiences  of  this  kind  the 
diQd  IfMrns  automatirnlly  to  localise  any  impression 
^ving  the  local  character  tr,  with  reference  to  C.    Oo 
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receiving  one  Buch  impression  there  is  a  tendency 
move  the  eye  in  the  required  direction.      Thus  <^ 
seeing  a  light  enter  the  room  to  the  left  of  the  fiel  • 
ho  tends  to  move  his  eyes  (or  his  head)  a  certain  di: 
tance  to  the  left.     This  shows  that  impressions  havin. , 
the  particular  local  colouring  connected  with  this  nerv^^^ 
element  are  now  accompanied  by  a  representation  c^^* 
the  movement  necessary  to  a  fuller  realisation  of  the 
in  direct  vision.    In  other  words  all  sensations  havin; 
the  mark  it  are  now  localised  in  the  field  in  relatioi 
to  the  centre  of  the  field. 

Through  numberless  variations  of  these  movement 
in  different  directions,  visual  impressions  of  all  shade 
of  local  colouring  would  be  similarly  localised  witl 
reference  to  the  central  point  of  the  field,]  and  also-^"^^ 
with  reference  to  one  another.     The  child  is  now  able  ^ — ^'" 

with  his  eye  at  rest  to  apprehend  or  take  in  simul- ' 

taneously  an  extended  field  of  objects,  the  various    -^^* 
points  of  which  are  instantly  localised,  Mje  above  or    ~ 
below  another,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  of  it,  and  at        — 
a  certain  distance  from  it. 

When  this  stage  has  been  reached  the  child  will  be 
able  further  to  recognise  the  form  of  any  object  '  at  a 
glance'  by  fixing  the  eye  on  it.  Thus  the  wheel 
would  be  at  once  seen  to  be  a  round  object  by  the 
eye  at  rest.  And  this  instantaneous  perception  of 
roundness  would  be  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
retinal  impressions  answering  to  the  several  points  of 
the  circular  outline  of  the  object  are  now  automatically 
localised,  or  referred  to  the  proper  points  in  the  field. 
Similarly  the  magnitude  of  an  object  could  be  in- 
stantly apprehended.     The  size  or  '  extensive  magni* 
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tudc '  of  the  retiniil  ima^  would  uow  serve  to  suggest 
instantly  the  amount  of  movement  requii-ed  for  cur- 
Tying  the  eye  along  tlie  contour  or  outline.' 

Perception  of  Visual  Magnitude  and  Form.  Tlia 
fiuenL&a  of  the  loail  ilificrimtuittion  of  the  mtiua  and 
of  the  muscular  scusibility  wliich  Is  so  clo!<ely  asgoui- 
atod  with  thin  allows  of  a  much  mora  minute  and 
exact  pcrc>(;{>tion  of  magnitude  and  figure  than  ia 
uttuined,  under  normal  circitinistances  at  leant,  in  thu 
Case  of  touch.  The  eye  can  dflicalely  appreciate  linear 
mnguitudu,  and  distingui-ih  with  great  tineness  a  dif- 
f«-reDC«  in  tlio  length  of  two  lines.  And  by  help  of 
this  appreciation  of  linear  magnitude  that  of  eupor^ 
ficial  magnitude  is  rendered  exact.* 

It  b  MccrtJiiiMd  tlint  tiM  finnit  appracinlion  of  line&r  magnitude  bjr 
*^*  tyt  u  nnlf  ])OMible  bjr  niU  of  iiior«in«nL  It  hu  been  tihown,  too, 
*hat  Uie  <Mii|<«iiiv>n  of  tli«  tnapiitiidM  of  tao  ]int%  k  mM  exact  wlien 
^t<*:  line*  *r«  iMrallicl.  Hvlmliolu  acioant^  for  ihia  jiliFiuimeRon  hj  lliu 
**ct  that  in  UiU  owe  tlie  oompahsl  objevU  ate  •ucccnivelj'  iuingi-J  oa 
^*s  •MuaMriHofraliiwldeiBonh* 

Ihe  visual  appreciation  of  (supprficial)  form  is  no 
leas  delicate  than  that  of  uiagnilude,       A  form   is 

*■  It  moat  Mt  ta  nipfBO*'!  thiit  Ihit  lor-AlUitloti  of  retinal  moimHoiu  jma 
***  ^rith  m|im1  ni>Mlly  at  all  parta  of  tl>«  nigaii.  A*  vo  liavi  Mion.  lotnl  iUi> 
"^"^■^•aUwi  imt*  w  bneatai  aa  wr  go  from  tbs  omtrs  to  th«  ptrliilii-r;  of  lb« 
'*^1ku  ;  •n4  it  W  bMS  pravfil  (bjr  Krit^  Auaibarb,  and  Ctiarppiitiut)  tlml  tlia 
'^'^^tim-llma  In  tadfatrt,  b  longer  than  In  dlrrot,  rbion,  tn<l  inrfaoMi  vfth 
^v«  tSiiiata  h«<o  tbo  otntia,  of  ilit  ttffoa  acini  ujiou.  ((juotott  by  8uM«Jt, 
"*  XifnM  TsmfQiuiFiiumni del  ft<uitra,Ch.  VltL.fp.  227.  Si6). 
^^  ■!«•  afiplha  not  ooly  to  Uie  Tiwial  mRuuKQunl  of  ■  rccliliiioir  S^re, 
****%  Um  |«  tha  aiqindalion  of  tba  diuiiniloa*  (b  (llirvnnt  Jireclioaij  of  « 
^^*'viliiit«r  flgun,  aaa  drile  or  ollipjo. 

.      'Hit  aaivan  to  iho  fari  aliMdy  t«neli<d  on,  that  tha  dlicrfmlnatlon  of 

^fttto  at  pmaor*  I'jr  llio  »klii  u  fln«r  «:1i«n  tLe  wme  r«^an  ia  token  limn 

*>•»  dtlfcrani  rteiana  >n  uhtn  (k«  abova,  p.  IS3X    Tlis  Giieu««  of  tha 

^ttalaaliinaiioaaf  ni»),-«itiid(!,  and  t)ie  sroreiiifidrat  lAtUa  modo  of  ptrcep. 

^^,  M«  lallj  lllualraUd  by  Wuudt,  nyrM.  Pt-fdiiiliigit,  ToL  IL,  CV 1^  >■ 
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constituted  by  the  relative  poeitionB  of  its. 
I>atts,  and  more  particularly  by  the  character  or  it- 
rangetnent  of  ita  buutidary  linos  making  up  its  outline 
or  contour.  Here  the  first  element  entering  into  the 
perception  is  the  diHcriminatiou  of  the  direction  o^ 
lincft,  which  slinrcB  in  the  delicacy  of  that  of  lineW 
magnitude.  The  appreciation  of  contour  in  the  co»* 
of  a  rectilinear  figure,  as  that  of  an  oblong  or  triangl** 
proceeds  by  noting  the  exact  direction  of  each  of  tt>^ 
lines,  us  well  as  tliu  amount  of  change  of  direction  ^>* 
the  corners  (magnitude  of  the  angles).  Or  ii  tt** 
figure  he  a  curvilinear  one,  the  appreciation  of  co^^ 
tour  18  based  on  the  perception  of  continual  change  rf^ 
direction,  end  of  the  rapidity  of  these  changes  (di 
of  curvature). 

Tlie  other  principal  element  involved  in  the  ajv 
elation  of  fomt  is  relative  magnitude  or  proporti* 
among  dimensions.  In  ordinary  vii^ioo  we  do  n 
note  with  any  close  attention  the  absolute  maguitui 
of  an  object'  But  we  note  very  carefully  the  relativi 
magnitudes,  e,gf ,  those  of  the  two  sides  of  a.  rectangular^ 
figure,  of  the  longer  and  shorter  dimensions  of  an^ 
oval  form.  This  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  a  very  alight— 4 
deviation  from  the  true  proportions  in  the  drawing  of^ 
a  human  figure  or  Cace  at  ouco  Btrikes  an  observ. 
eye. 


1 


111*  comporntlri!  Innfteutlon  to  tlia  aliMhit*  iu{pittttte  of  viAla 
objvcu  U  eipliUQud  lif  tbc  tupviiur  tiupuiluiM  of  tbt  Ibrn-clvinrai  in 
onliiiuf  coK*  of  tMOgnillon ;  aim  !>;  tlia  dtciuneUncc  tli&t  tii«  •bsolnta 
lua  «r  til*  visible  olt|«ot  GootiuutiUf  nriM  irith  lu  dwlttace 


*ThIt  t>  lllcittntat  h)  itir  ibunio  at  titj  tuilng  of  l&MDgnd^  In 

at  »  caloaal  &[alu<i,  gn  itt  4  Iiuc  lutiiiittuiv  iliswiuj^ 
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•ja,  wliilfl  the  relalive  sue  of  Its  p«rta  renuiIiM  coMUnl,  an'l  to  ia  tbe 
mwa  eliw  to  tha  aatart  of  tha  obj««t  It  majr  be  ailded  thU  thia  p«r- 
eeption  of  rcUtive  iiu^ailuda  or  proporttoa  doM  not,  in  oominou  cmm, 
la«hd»  tb«  ilpUcIton  of  nnnerio^  idatioos.  We  do  not  xe  tht  langtb 
ofaM«id«o(«r»cMa^alMidiagtDth«ntioof3;9,oFof  2: 1  to  th«t 
1*1  th  other.'  Eren  tbe  Bonabsrof  >{<lw  ent«iiiig  into  a  flgnn  U  tuil 
CM^weil  in  1h«  ontinuy  j«PDq>tian  of  that  fii;°"-'i  l"^  proup^oaca  (m 
wi  A>U  Ke  pretantlx)  ft  certain  rfTort  of  aUtravtion. 


Binocular    Perception    of  Space, 
circumstancea  we  see  with  two  eves. 


Under  normnl 
These  must  be 


nfSardcd  as  a  single  orgnn.  Numerous  facts  show 
tliat  tlie  perception  of  space  has  been  duvolopcd  by 
aid  of  the  two  eyes  in  co-operation. 

The  co-operation  of  the  two  eyes  in  vision  differs 
trotn  that  of  the  two  hands  in  touching.  Tht-se  Inst 
<iouble  the  area  perceived  at  any  one  moment  When, 
however,  we  look  at  an  object  with  the  two  eyes  a 
large  port  of  the  6eld  of  view  is  common  to  both. 
Xhe  eyes  are  both  fixed  on  the  same  central  point 
(point  of  BxatioD,  German  Blickpunit),  and  all  the 
central  portion  of  tbe  field  is  seen  by  both  eyes. 
Tho  sweep  of  tbe  field  ia  only  increased  to  some  ox- 
tent  at  the  two  sides,  to  the  right  by  means  of  the 
right  eye,  and  to  the  left  by  means  of  the  left  eye. 
The  portions  of  the  field  common  to  both  eyes  as  well 
**  those  peculiar  to  each  arc  not  seen  as  double  but 
*»  single.  That  is  to  say  we  sec  one  single  field  or 
'^lo  continuous  scene. 


^^ih  pnenl  uobtineiit  ii  auVjMt  to  noma  limitation*.  01>jcctii  in 
*^*t«tii  pofftiona  of  tke  GcM  hnvinj;  a  ptu-lkular  litiialion  rrktivuly  to 
^**  aoouiNO  poiut  of  Qxalion  an  Mon  double    Tlitu  wUon  w«  uv 

*  n*  fMDRMtion  of  tqiulitr  of  fn•|!nttu<l^  ■«  in  ttic  •^inr*  or  the  iMaotlo* 
^''attgl^  It,  bemmr,  aa  iciicnJiAiit  In  thn  orllii(r7  |MrvrjiUan  of  rorm. 


ISO 
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iMking  st  «  distant  obJMt  •  nwond  ol^««t,  m  ■  pmcil,  held  Jut 
front  o(  th«  DMe  I*  aeen  u  double.  Tlii*  douUlvneM  of  Imago 
however,  to  a  lnr,je  extent  overlooked  by  ua. 

A  )!<>»d  dc«l  or  i>|M!Cii1ntinn  hiu  liccn  cximided  <m  tha  qoMi 
Wliy  do  <v«  we  obji-cla  at  sing1«  nhvo  w«  rcwitn  doobl*  Imprcwi 


^m  th«ui  I    Tliii  is  known  u  tha  ptobltm  of  (ingle  vbion.     It 
l>Rcn  iiu]i[Kiic<1  by  iu>iu«  tliat  then  ntc  octtuD  'ouirrapondinft  point*' 
llio  two  n-tinii%  tha  imptvwiatu  poceiT«I  by  which  nniftirnily  coali 
in  ■  *ingl«  imprmtion.'    And  it  ho*  IwMi  ftiyiMd  tlikt  th[«  perfMt 
uevnce  of  two  vltuul  InipKuioiu  la  only  pcwIblQ  hy  auau  of  a  fi 
of  tli«  ncTvi:  |n¥>(eviL-«,    Hi^noe  an  Htti-niiit  wu  mode  b>  (how  by 

of  itaatoiniciil  lacU  tliut  tliii  conjunction  of  nerwtn  pmrMMH  did  

plaoa.  MuN  Kocat  itatareh  hu  gnoa  to  tnoilify  this  tlicory.  TboBi^^^^ 
Impl'Wuaii*  of  tlia  eorrCRpondin);  pog'nti  do  UAiuiIly  ejinUoa  they  a^^^^"* 
not  tlie  only  oum  wlitch  do  six  Nor  do  ertm  tlie*e  oooliwe  in  alt  mm^^^*^ 
Excoptionul  drcumituticiai  may  friutiata  Ui*  eaal«MMio«^  Usqy  EkC^^'^'' 
■uck  u  tlinw  of  th*  8l«peo»ci>j'ic  coinblnHttun  of  picluivi,  and  tlw  pe^  "^^ 
npUon  of  relief  and  tolidiiy,  and  tli«  uou-fwiuii  of  totally  diwimil^  ^"-^ 
iniproBiouB  (it*  wlivn  tlia  two  «yc«  look  M  two  diffcmit  ooloura)  mippu^^^^^ 
the  cdndiiiion  tlmt  tha  mind  can  di«linitui^l>  th^  JRipreMiraa  raeniv 
by  wny  of  ih«e(M;Allv<luatTeti|Hjnding  |>uiriU.  Tlie ciMluoiary  coaleMtai 
of  the  tmptwwuTu  of  tlie  iwu  eye*,  anil  tho  limiu  of  tbi^  on  only  to 
«Xplnin«l  by  lookin;]  nl  riiual  porvi^licn  oa  duvclopod  otga^  and 
doM  co-otilinnliuii,  witli  toctuni  perception.* 

Visual  Perception  of  Depth.    So  far  we  have  traocc 
the  development  of  the  child's  perception  of  space  it 
two  dimensions,  that  is  of  the  position  of  iwinta  on 
Burface,  ono  ahove  another,  to  tlie  right  of  it,  uud 
on.     By  a  Kfercnce  to  ocular  movement    suppk 
menting  thti  original  diacrimi nation  of  tlio  retina,  we 
have  been  aWc  to  unrlcrstand  this  mapping  out  of  the 
field  of  vision.    In  looking  out  iuto  space,  however, 
we  see  the  situation  of  points  not  only  la  relation  t» 


*ThM*  eorrM|<ani1!ng  point*  !ndu>Ie  (he  two  motna  of  the  i«tlnu  and  all 
pa(n  of  points  ultufed  lynunsCrkilly  willi  r<»piK't  lo  th(<*e.  i.*.,  in  the  mmm 
direeUoD  t»  the  rfj;hl  of  thuD,  above  Uiein,  and  m  on,  aud  at  the  tame  <llat«DM 
ftam  tbom. 

*  Fer  a  fiitlor  •ccouiiE  of  the  phmomena  of  lingte  and  donblo  i4(Ion  here 
teuchol  oil,  M«  my  attiule  already  qnettU,  Html,  Vol.  IlL   (lS7tiJ, 
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^•*e  another  Vat  in  relatioD  to  oifr  own  position.  Ouo 
'^**^int  lies  away  to  the  left  of  us,  wliil«  nnotlicr  lies  to 
■^Ur  rii^lit.  One  part  of  the  sct-uc  is  fiirllicroff  from 
**  than  another,  lliat  is  to  say  wc  see  things  in  a 
'f>Ace  of  three  dimonsions,  having  depth  or  (iistODCa  as 
'^eJJ  as  superficial  magnitude. 

Tlie  ftlit>T«  BiippfMiiioii  of  a  derelopmeDt  of  «  purvly  ocular  perception 
'  ■  flat  pictiire-irotlil  U  of  cnarw  •  fiction.  No  one  onn  ny  wliat  Nirt 
T  view  of  IbinKR  v«  AoxM  han  bj  idmm  of  tbcM  ritual  ciponcncei 
lonr,  for  doInvIv  Iub  uiidetj^ie  thvtn.  Thing*  would  probalilj  appMr 
^  only  fill C  pmjtvltntunn  A*ort  of  l>ii:»cr*oii,  wbieli  would  not  barcany 
i«t«ncn  ttM>ini''l  It  Pi-rhflp*  «a  •houl-l  nt»id  t1i«i>«  RaX  tliinpi  m 
>iicbinK  us  (iifl«r  l1i«  anakiigr  of  tonch-cxponeore),  a*  lliose  born  bliiul 
tkd  Aftonvitrtb  Rcovi-rian  tiijbt  are  toiJ  U>  have  nt  Urnt  reminded  Tiailile 
btjecta.  It  ia  to  be  nildcd  lliat  lliu  jnctu re- world  wuuld  be  a  dilTtront 
ti«  for  evvry  varialion  in  lb«  ditunoe  of  tlie  ob,jer;ti.  An  object  n- 
t^diiiK  (eota  na  would  appear  to  lic<(>ine  aamaller  i»ii>,  biit  v«  should 
■jt  knoiv  «hal  thianeanL  And  we  Khmild  know  uutLiug  (>f  'nod  aa 
istin^i>l>e<l  frovi  nppnrent  magniUide.' 

When  tracing  the  growth  of  the  tactual  i)crcoptioii 
tf  ftpace  wo  siiw  that  a  child  oould  obtain  a  direct 
ipprebension  of  the  gituation  of  an  ohjuct  with  rcfcr- 
tnce  to  himself  hy  arm-jnovcment  (stretching  out  to 
•«;>acli  the  object),  eupplemeutcd  or  not  by  K-g-move- 
kjcnt  (walking  towaixLi  it).  But  the  movements  of 
ihe  eyt-8  are  incapable  of  giving  us  this  direct  appre- 
iension  of  depth.  We  cannot  carry  the  eyes  out  into 
kpac«i  but  <">ly  roll  them  about  in  thi-ir  sorkets.  We 
io  indeed  move  them  differently  when  we  merely  pass 
Erom  one  point  to  another  on  a  surface  and  when  ve 

*  1 1  innal  ba  rwiitUiwd  tlMt  In  nirh  a  condititm  of  thin^i  u  Ihftt  hvra 
wnjipuaod  naotenMrta  of  tbe  tjtt  l»«tn  polata  niunr  or  [iii(li«r  olT  would 
'n^olMbljr  Boai«liow  b«  diat)ogniihe>(  fram  nornncnU  ortr  point*  oqiildlKtaftt 

(Vutn  Il>«  orpw.    Dot  <w  sa»notcona*ire  ufaai  itie  tuturo  of  tUa  dllhnuo* 

w«ulilbe. 
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pass  from  a  further  to  a  nearer  point  In  the  latt 
case  the  two  eyes  are  niatie  to  conver^.'  But  tl 
difference  would  not  of  itself  make  known  the 


'Jl 


that  one  ohjoct  wiis  nearer  than  another.  The 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  in  recogoising  the  sita 
tion  of  objects  witli  ruapect  to  hiinsell  the  chilA 
deriving  aid  from  his  experit-nces  of  active  touch,  i 
other  words  tlie  visual  perception  of  depth  is  dev 
loped  in  conjunction  with,  and  hy  the  aid  of  toctu 
perception.  J 

Perception  of  Direction.  By  moans  of  ocular  mm 
ment  sup[>lcmeuting  retinal  discnmiuntiou  a  child  pc 
ceives  the  relatii<e  direction  of  points  lying  in  tl 
field  But  he  does  not  recognise  the  absolute  diroctii 
of  on  ohjcct,  that  is  to  say  its  situation  with  refer«D 
to  his  own  position,  as  to  the  right  of  him,  or  abo'' 
the  level  of  his  head ;  this  mode  of  perccptioa  tk 
reference  to  nrm-movemcnt  away  from  the  body, 
is  by  rcaeliing  out  the  hand  thut  the  child  disco' 
the  absolute  direction  of  an  object  in  the  field.' 

This  absolute  direction  is  eupgested  to  the  child^ 
means  of  certain  visual  signs.  The  chief  of  these  la  tl 
position  of  the  eyes  at  the  moment,  as  made  known  1 
the  sensations  of  contraction  wliich  arc  connected  wi 
the  condition  of  the  ocular  muscles,*    Jn  'fizati 


1 


<Tli«rawtdlflkr«iir*b<(tv«<n  th«w1ilDocukTinoToii)i-nta  oTcothaMaa 
ItcM  and  Ui«  nuTcineoU  ol  the  ringlB  ejt  U  freU  btnugbt  ont  bjr  Wiwd(,J 
tiolajiKhi  nyrMv^  It.,  Cap.  IS,  i  i. 

*  If  tbs  object  ii  futthei  off  kg-momnnit  U  uin>l*«d  ■*  vdL    Bnfef 
nanwRDt  ii  Uie  dim*  lni)>or(ciiil  i<l«Di«nt.     Evui  in  I^  «m«  or 
olijoct*  dlnclion  U  commonly  >pprDb«ided  by  tlio  movaDOit  of  Om  i 
tMLntios,  a  tnovuncut  oliuh  nun*  U»  hand  to  cov«  tbo  otgwrt, 

■Ab  <ra  havfl  tVMi,  thsMiiditioaof  tlioac^aMDt  ^Wti  probably  i 
elemeuU  to  tka  inualion  of  owttBction. 
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^'  looking  at  a  poiot  to  the  right  of  u»  tho  state  of 

**oiitnction  of  the  miiPcles  concprned  and  the  nccom- 

pauying  sensations  arc  diffiirt-iit  from  those  which  arise 

^^'^en  a  poiat  to  the  left  is  looked  at     For  every 

^^^ADge  in  the  direction  of  vision  there  is  an  occom- 

!pariyiug  cliango  in  the  nmsruliir  eenBationa     Along 

^'i-t-h  these  sensations  of  the  ocular  muscles  naust  be 

**lceo  those  of  the  muscles  of  the  neek  concerned  in 

"loving  the  head  to  the  right  and  to  the  loft,  upwards 

^od  downwanls.' 

The  conjoining,  associating,  or  co-ordinating  of  theee 
■Mjular  sensations  or  signs  with  tho  arm-movomcnte 
Kvgnificd  is  the  work  of  experience.  At  first  the  child 
U  onalilo  to  grasp  an  object  vhivii  he  sees :  his  hand 
Jssscs  by  it.  Gradually  by  iunumei-ablc  repetitions  of 
ORD-morement  in  connection  with  the  Tisual  scnaa- 
tjons,  the  Utter  become  firmly  united  with  the  former. 
Klien  tJio  child  now  looks  at  on  object,  there  is 
instantly  suggei^tcd  the  kind  of  arm-movement  necea- 
sary  for  reaching  the  object. 

1^  rtoMD  whjr  in  lator  lib  m  arc  not  disltncltj  oonvdcut  of  IlieM 
■OKaUr  MiiMliou  ii  timt  thtf  inn  beeoine  inKporaUjr  fawd  with 
npnwnUtiTC  dcinciit*  which  Mcoiufiiny  tlivm.     Tho;  have  no 
BtcfM  aai  ImporUtBM  in  th^niMlvn  but  only  a«  figQ* ;  and  actonllng 
<  the  kw  of  Ailuatlos  llut  we  pui  from  wlut  i*  Kktivuly  unimpoiluit 
ttDtDl«re>tin|t  to  wh*t  U  importnut  or  intiiro>tJn^',  wo  linre  ocquind 
■n  iavarinUt  hahit  of  paMiig  inm  them  iiutiuitlf  to  iha  r»pti»ciitatjnu 
which  Ui«7  aU  *f.* 

>  Tbo  aUalnto  direction  of  ■  point  moh  lni1!r»cllj  or  f n  th*  *til»  (lortloa 
'  iha  Mil  it  known  iiy  idmm  of  our  knowlfige  ol  lh^  iliitvtinn  of  tli« 
BtM  of  tba  bid,  that  la  tha  point  6i*t«d,  togollm  *illi  oiu  a|i^ri>lii<iuion 
EOMa  cf  tb*  \oimi  Bi];n>  of  tha  itliDiJ  NSMtioiu)  o(  llis  r«UUv«  poiiUont 
r  tliaaa  two  pelnta. 
■  Ho  OMiioetkin  of  tho  tnncacano*  at  lliran  ocolar  aonaallnna  wirh  tho 
{»««  of  Mt*nti«s  hM  bton  ttapUauiNd  b/  UelmlicilU  i  See  &HMlwn  ami  fit- 
bottm,  Clwtv  IIL,  f.  tt. 
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Aoeordlng  to  the  olil«r  ttitcaj  ve  Latc  an  intailive  knowleatge  •( 
dinction.  Wo  tend,  it  «nu  huI.  iiutinctlvvly  to  projec^t  r«tin*l  kdm- 
tion*  in  ths  direction  of  tlie  njt  of  li^t  enlcrinK  lJi«  vyi^biJl.  lu  thii 
wnr  llie  cnppaMfl  dilliculty  of  Mcing  object*  ftrvet  ftnil  nut  inrcrtcit,  u 
thi^y  are  ivptvivotcd  in  the  rtliast  JniBRs  or  picluro,  «u  nuppcwtd  U> 
Ih;  otx^rvomH.  But  tli«  ililltuallrMid  tlie  lolutiun  arc  alike  ioiat^nu^. 
Tliri'  inij'ly  Ilia  tmnicuiii  nuppoMCion  that  in  hfiiig  lliinpi  tlic  minj 
liun  n  iliirct  knnwInlRi:  of  the  ttnietare  of  thu  ^yv,  l)ic  Brran^cineDl  of 
t]i«  jmrct  of  tlie  ririiiin  luid  Uic  niechuiiim  of  the  oif^  u  on  optical 
inBiniuient.  The  (liHiciilty  aIIc^v i)  to  inlicn  in  the  fnet  of  Mirinji  o1ij«ti 
vrvA  dLmppurs  a«  rood  aa  we  KOogniM  th*  truth  that  diroctioa  baa  a 
leferenoe  to  arm'moveuieiiL 

Perception  of  Distance.  It  is  tliis  aspect  of  visual 
perw!ption  wliicli  has  attracted  most  notice  among 
English  psychologists.  Bcrkcle/s  aim  in  liis  Tht'ory 
of  Vision  was  to  show  that  in  seeing  the  difitance  of 
an  object  we  are  interpreting  visual  signs,  as  dostitute 
of  nn'aniiig  in  tlipmselves  as  word-sounds,  and  like 
these  acquiring  all  tlicir  meaning  by  association,  or 
by  the  teaching  of  experience,  Tliis  experience,  in  the 
case  of  visual  signs,  is  what  we  lutve  called  Active 
Touch  (movement  and  contact). 

Since  tlio  eye  cannot  perform  an  excursive  move- 
ment out  into  space,  it  never  gives  us  any  direct 
knowledge  of  dietance.  What  is  meant  by  the 
distance  of  an  object,  its  remoteness  from  our  own 
body,  is  ascertained  by  means  of  arm-movement,  or 
in  tlie  case  of  greater  distances,  by  this  supplemented 
by  leg-movement  When  we  look  at  an  object,  eay 
a  shop  across  the  street,  and  '  intuit '  its  distance,  we 
represent  the  amount  of  muscular  activity  needed  to 
bring  us  up  to  or  in  contact  with  the  object.  The 
perception  of  distance  has  always  a  reference  to 
movemiint  towards  the  object,  and  more  particularly 
the  extent  or  range  of  this  movement. 


TIBDAL  VNCSmOH. 

'Hiav  then,  it  maybe  aakecl,  are  we  able  to  r«cog- 

nms«  distauce  at  all  hy  means  of  ei};lit  f    The  nnswer 

i»     the  same  as  in  the  case  of  r<><-<)gnising  direction : 

By  Biwins  of  certain  ocukr  SL-usatious  which  by  their 

di«tinguisluiljle  cliaratti-re  serve  aa  a  sj-Btem  of  signs. 

1*^   the  cflsc  of  monocular  viaiuu  tht-gc  mgiis  are  tb& 

eonaiions  attending  the  accommodatioD  of  the  eye, 

wat  i$  to  8uy  ihc  vttr)'ing  of  the  Jcgrec  of  convexity 

ot"  the  eye-ball  (or  lense)  for  different  distancei*. '     In 

^*%iing  at  a  very  near  object  the  muscles  concerned 

^tt  tliis  j)roc<!»s  uro  ga-atly  contracted.     The  d^rce 

**'  coutraction  determines  tlie  character  of  the  aocoro- 

puiying  sensation  of  contraction.      Heace  thia  Inst 

•CTTM  aa  a  sign  of  the  distance. 

This  monocular  perception  of  distance  is,  however, 
p«atly  inferior  to  the  binocular.*  By  the  use  of  the  two 
ij-M  wc  have  an  a<hUtioi«d  system  of  distance-signs. 
Since  in  moving  the  two  eyes  the  axes  arc  always 
directed  to  the  same  point  of  the  field,  it  follows  that 
a  movement  to  a  nearer  or  to  a  further  point  involves 
a  change  lu  the  relative  position  of  the  eyes.  lu  the 
fonncr  eaite  the  two  axes  turn  towards  one  another  or 
bi-come  more  convergent :  tn  the  latter  they  become 
less  cotirergvnt.  These  changers  iu  the  degree  of 
oouvergenco  are  accompanied  by  different  muscular 
ecnimtioas ;  and  it  is  these  seasatious  which  serve  aa 


»- 


e  aigns  of  different  dietauoes. 


)  m*  pRKfn  of  MT«inin4<lailon  carried  out  bf  Um  ciliirr  oasclc*  b 
Bi'ti»nr7  to  dUlinct  viiion,  Itiat  it  t»  laj  ihv  fotiumtioD  oT  >  lUilinft  iiaags 
«ti  thu  nliiu.  By  •tturiiig  tho  canvr-altr  uf  lh«  «ry>r*l]<na  \euK  it  ncuroi 
Uul  Uia  nji  of  l^ht  AM  in  triry  (*>b  bo  fooUBrd  on  Iha  ntina. 

■Tb«  tiBittof  Iha  manocultr  (IIiTiiiiIiiatinri  of  il  itunrt  l>f  muiiia  of  nnn- 
tlM>  nf  4miniMtd»Uan  u*  giitn  iij  Wundt,  n^tioL  nycAeUifi*,  IL,  Ctp. 
IS,  1 1,  tik  TL 
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Ae  dfaeriin!  nation  of  dlslAneM  I17  mMna  of  the  dilTeraBl  1 
of  (Onvcritriico  hi*  been  mnunrvil.  It  U  found  that  the  )ca*t  chan|p  of 
dutancc  i>c:rq>Ublc  U  k  pretty  aoniUint  friKtion  of  Iho  wboU  diHaan, 
nnd  ilial  oome({U«ntl)r  th«  dlicriiuinatian  of  diiUaoo  olio^a  a]^roii- 
mntvly  FMhner'a  Uw.  Further  thU  diicnniinalian  u  fineM  in  Uu!  bbm 
of  ditUmcM  ID  tho  nppriRciiitJtin  of  which  we  uu  ooat  pnctiacd,^ 

The  Bensations  of  convergence,  though  giving  cs  a 
much  wider  range  of  distunce-di^oritniuutioa  than 
those  of  accommodation,  ccoso  to  avail  when  objects 
nre  very  remote.  In  these  cases  the  pen^jption  of 
distauce  is  dctc-rmincd  by  other  elements,  and  'tukcs 
on  more  of  the  character  of  a  conscions  judgment 
Tlic.<;c  el^a  include  tho  altoratioiis  of  the  apparent 
magnitude  of  objects  with  varying  distances,  also 
what  are  known  its  the  effects  ot  aerial  perspec- 
tive, namely  variations  of  tho  absolut-s  degree  of 
brightness,  of  the  relations  of  light  and  shade 
and  the  degree  of  diBtinctnesa  of  tho  parls,  and 
finally  of  colour,  due  to  tha  action  of  the  inter- 
vening medium. 

The  moat  important  of  these  factors  in  this  porcop-' 
tion  of  greater  distances  is  tho  'apparent  magnitude' 
of  an  object  This  is  determined  by  tho  size  of  the 
retinid  image  or  pictiirc,  or  tho  magnitude  of  the 
'visual  angle*  subtended  by  this.  As  objects  recede 
their  retinal  pictures  decrease  in  area,  whereas  when 
they  approach  they  increase.  Whenever  the  object 
is  a  familiar  one,  as  a  tree,  a  house,  a  sheep,  these 
variations  of  apparent  magnitude  arc  auxiliaiy  eigna 
of  the  distance  of  the  object  Thus  in  looking  acrosi 
a  Swiss  valley  we  judge  of  tho  distance  of  tho  opposite 

*  For  >»  kKniint  of  IhcM  UMinniiiuit*  ui  Wnndt,  njuM 
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^untain-ride  bj*  tlie  apparent  magnitude  of   the 

*^Wrt8,  the  goats,  and  so  on. 
PBrception  of  real  Magnitude.     The  real  mngnitude 

of  an  object  iR  directly  known  by  means  of  active 

loach,  arm-movement,  or  if  the  object  is  a  krge  one, 
U  a  wall,  by  the  aid  of  locomotioD  as  welL     All  that 
the  eye  gives  us  diivetly  in  a  variable  Rppar(>nt  mag- 
nitude determined  by  the  area  of  the  retinal  image. 
Since  thui  varies  inversely  aa  the  distanc*  (increasing 

bun  this  decreases,  and  vice  versa),  the  recognition 
of  the  corresponding  real  magnitude  takea  place  in 
close  connection  with  that  of  distjince.  If  the  object 
is  a  iiuntliar  one  wc  instantly  recognise  its  real  magni- 
tude, whether  or  no  we  have  a  distinct  perception  of 
it«  distance.  In  this  case  the  apparent  magnitude 
may  become  one  factor  in  our  cstimntion  of  distance 
a»  shown  above.  On  the  other  hand  in  the  case  of 
iinfamiliai  or  unknown  objects  we  only  recognise 
(real)  magnitude  by  aid  of  a  perception  of  its  distance. 
Thus  we  only  recognise  the  height  of  ■«  cliff  in  a  land- 
scape by  first  judging,  roughly  at  least,  its  distance 

TUIe  tlw  pcm'ptJoa  of  imI  n^nitndc  thn*  itnplic*,  nldnutdj-,  k 
trfcmiM  to«elW«  toueb,  ft  protutUy  cMtalo*  alM  a  proximate  nftrnica 
to  A  tmimI  «tan>liiii).  In  IooIuhr  at  on  ttV^cut,  &x  a  ImuM,  at  a  eonaliltv 
Ml>)e  dMtuM^  wo  ttvia  6m  d  All  to  recall  tbu  vimal  iiuw>itado  which 
it  praKDls  wli<a  near.  W«  appear  U>  (miufer  it  linaKiiiatlTcljr  lo  a 
neater  pMnt,  DaiDvljr  M  that  duUnoe  &om  ut  wbldi  U  moet  fiivoitroble 
to  tha  tocins  «f  it  at  <aice  dUtincUjr  (in  ibi  {ion*)  aod  cumpnb«iiai*«l7 
<«•  ft  wboley 

Tlie  pencjition  of  magcilude  1*  fuiiber  alTtctad  "by  a  knowledKS  of 
I  (]iv  pMltir«i  oJ  Ul«  objfct  trlativeljr  to  tlic  ripcctAtvr.  Tbua  in  cetlDinting 
Hbc  htij^lit  gf  a  diurcli-ftjiiro,  v«  allow  for  thft  dilTtttncc  of  IctcI  between 
Ml)*  ob^  aad  the  «ye,  and  Ih«  oonteqnent  (apparent)  diminatinn  oT  th« 
pwtiMi  duDcnnan.  6o  aff^in  in  ealiniaiing  the  loigth  of  aa  object  fore- 
«liriri«u<^'l,  ae  an  arm  »t»Tt<hcd  out  toward*  u*,  we  allow  for  the  ineqiw- 
litjF  ef  (he  dUUBoe  oT  ibe  eereral  part*  frinu  the  eye. 
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Perception  of  Relative  Distances.  In  the  al>0Te 
account  of  the  perception  of  distum-e  wc  have  beon 
voDcerned  only  with  the  absolute  distance  of  aa  object, 
not  with  its  distuncc  relatively  to  that  of  another 
object.  We  may  recognise  a  difference  of  distance 
betwc(?n  two  objects  by  moving  tlie  eyes  from  one  to 
the  other  and  discriminating  the  sensations  of  con- 
vergence in  tlie  two  cases,  or  the  degrees  of  distinct- 
ness of  the  objects.  ■ 

This,  however,  is  not  necessary.  In  'fixating*  or 
looking  at  any  object  we  at  the  same  moment  see 
less  distinctly  other  objects  further  off,  and  nearer. 
This  indirect  perception  of  distance  involves  retinal 
discrimination.  In  looking  at  any  poijit  P  a  nearer 
point  P*  images  itself  on  the  outer  regions  of  the  two 
retinas,  whereas  a  more  remote  point  V  images  itself  on 
the  inner  regions.  Since  every  change  in  the  position 
of  the  stimulus  on  the  retina  is  attended  by  a  ohange 
in  the  resuUing  sensations,  this  difference  in  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  two  retinal  images  makes  a  dif- 
ference in  the  whole  mental  impression.  And  it  is 
this  difference  which  Borvcs  as  the  ocular  sign  of 
nearer  and  further.  M 


Thl>  mode  of  dlsaHminalinh'  dirtanm  hj  tlie  dilTenaoci  of  local 
eIiiLRci«r  of  tlie  two  retinal  inipMMJane  bu  betn  mraetirei]  hj  Helm. 
bolt&  Hh  round  (ImC  to  niiall  a  local  dltparity  of  tlie  tellnal  iuiii^n  u 
■0044  tnilliuetro*  affected  tlie  Judgtneut,  Wundt  BeeVe  to  ehow  that 
tbeee  limila  point  to  the  Influence  of  moKalar  MOMtiou.  ^m  tlw 
arlide  in  Mind  alnadf  referred  te,,  VoL  III.,  1H7S,  pp.  19, 17.)  S 

In  looking  at  objects  further  off  other  circumstances 
help  to  determine  our  judgment  of  relative  distances. 
These  include  the  facts  of  linear  perspective.    For 
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s'XiinpIc  wc  come  to  recogniso  that  one  o)>jcct,  say  a 

DooDtain,  is  nearer  than  another,  when  the  contour 

the  Bvoond  is  brukcn  and  partially  covered  by  the 

St. 

Perception  of  Solid  Objects,  or  Objects  in  Relier. 
'Ihe  visual  perception  of  a  solid  body  or  a  l>o<ly  having 
ZTclicf  is  simply  a  special  ca^e  of  rocogui,sing  distance. 
A  solid  or  cubical  body  is  one  the  parts  of  wbich  lie 
at  unequal  distances  from  us,  some  advancing,  othets 
receding.  There  is  no  original  intuitive  knowledge  of 
solidity  by  means  of  the  eye.  This  knowledge  is 
^ned  b}'  means  of  active  touch  in  the  way  indicated 
sbove  (by  passing  the  hand  or  hands  over  an  object's 
mabifCa,  grasping  or  embracing  it). 

The  recognition  of  this  solidity  in  the  case  of  Dear 
objects  takes  place  by  di^cnmiuHting  the  impressions 
nceiTed  by  way  of  the  two  eyes.  A  flat  picture 
projects  one  and  the  same  image  on  corresponding 
part£  of  the  two  retinas.  On  the  other  hand  a  solii 
body,  if  not  too  far  off,  projects  two  partly  dissimilar 
pictures.  Thus  in  looking  at  a  box  a  httlc  in  front 
of  the  face  the  left  eye  sees  further  round  tbe  left,  the 
right  eye  further  round  the  right  of  it;'  Tliis  dissimi- 
larity of  the  pictures  makes  a  difference  in  the  mental 
impression. 

Tbii  dtMimilAritf  of  the  tvo  Klioal  picture*  n't  conwpondlng  < 
Buntal  imjomnon*  is  not  lh«  only  fign  of  *oIi'l)t]r.  E\«n  in  the  com  { 
gf  Ukm  portion*  of  t)i«  obj««t  which  Hra  «eon  bj  both  ey«i,  there  ia  a  \ 
ftm^a  iniui|;viiit'ni  of  the  laui(;«a  on  Uiu  i«o  iviinu  dtie  lo  the^ 
ittcqua]  disUooM  ol  the  pott*  of  the  otycct.  Thu*  iu  looking  it  any 
foM  oo  tbe  ncuer  edge  tj  k  cabe  the  oan«rpaiidiug  point  od  th" 


IS 
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1 TU*  on  ha  u(«rtuii«d  hj  kItoniatKljr  clo*iiiK  —ush  of  tha  ajaa  and  eoiD- 
(wiag  tha  luipnaaloiu  letolved  bj  lueui*  of  the  opon  ejrtc 
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furitieredg«lRuigM  Itself  on  two  non-oorrMponding  pointu  ot  the 
l;inK  iiujile  the  cenlru*.    Hence  tbu  point  ia  pnijoctod  funlier  atnt; 
tnd  tlia  obJMt  viewed  m  Kcwliii^ 

Oui  luiowl(-i}gB  of  thuM  algns  of  rellrf  and  ■oliilltjr  faw  Wn 
foTthensl  by  Sir  Ob.  WheatetoiM^*  ttwoovety  of  tlw  StcKoacope. 
inttiument  icniutoa  the  cfTnct  of  Mid  object*  by  piMwoting  to  Om  two 
cyw  two  ilUlinot  proJectioDs  of  an  obJMl,  M  A  buitiUng^  lalun  fium  two 
•tiiihtt]*  diffutvQt  pointa  t>1  lieir. 

TiiD  )iriix'|>iioii  of  «i>Hility  or  relief  ntnj  olic  he  nunnd  bj  moaiu 
tliD  suuBittioiw  of  oonvewnco  which  NtteiiJ  inoTrni«nla  of  tli«  eyta  fi 
point  to  pmnt  of  th«  ol^ecL     Bat  tb«  tmt  tliat  the  lUreoacopU  i«mf(^ 
nitioQ  of  •nliilil.v  ariiKS  initkntaticcimly  when  the  two  pictiiroi  art  illH' 
isiued  hj  au  dcctrio  flaah  sUowt  tlwt  luch  moveiiKnts  an  not  aeotamtfA 


When  an  object  is  further  off,  relipt  or  solidity  is 
recognised  by  other  sigtui.  Tlicse  iuclude  the  dia 
tribution  of  light  and  shade  on  the  surface,  or  what 
is  knowu  by  artista  as  'modelling'.  Thus  the  pro- 
minence of  a  disUut  mouutain  is  perwived  by  the 
gradations  of  tight  and  shade.  Of  still  grcat«r  im- 
portance than  this  is  what  ia  known  as  the  cast- 
shadow.  Objects  in  a  landscape  stand  out  muci 
better  in  morning  and  evening  light  when  strong  an 
distinct  ca^t-shadowa  aro  thrown,  than  in  noonday 
light.  The  piiinter  has,  it  is  obvioas,  to  produce  all 
imprcssiuus  of  relief  by  means  of  such  ouxiliarr 
signs.* 


n 


Here,  a^In,  it  la  well  to  note  that  In  perwiving  th«  ft^^im  of  a  aolld 
body  there  i«  commnnty  a  proximate  i«i'<>r«no«  l«  oihvr  virual  parc^ 
liana.    A  complete  vitunl  inluitioii  ol  suliility  i*  nV>LnJlied  hj  itunlug 
olijoct  about,  aui  ancccMivolr  looking  at  diffi'ivrit  slilii  or  a>p«i:to.* 
Ueticc  wIkh  w«  bare  aoj  aspect  of  an  object  prcurnicti  to  u«  we  tend  to 


'  Pot  a  Mlor  MMunt  of  t^a  rI«tn«ntB  enlerin^  into  the  penvption  •! 
aoUdltj,  aet  my  aillde  In  Jlind,  Vol.  III.  (1S7S),  |>.  SI  H  ttf. 

*  For  a  hilar  acronat  of  the  elcmenti  cntcdng  Into  our  judgnnint  «t  rdlaf. 
and  of  ths  crron  to  nhirli  tlilt  I*  liable,  tet  mj  work  an  Itttiaimt,  p.  77,  kv. 

*  If  til*  boJjr  n  ■  larger  one,  the  Mune  end  la  ttn*\  by  nlUog  rauid  It 
■ad  tieaing  It  Taud  dilbreDt  ilMidpoiala. 


:1 
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MipjiIeneDt  tlili  hj  ■  intDlal  npTVMQUtioB  of  iht  otber  or  fmat  Ti«« 
TTiU  lenitcnej  ahowt  iuelf  moct  poverAillj  when  Uie  Um  Uvminibla, 
Imb  instraetivD,  or  Iqh  itrtcrMliag  Mpoct  ol  ut  object  hkpfioiM  to  prawbt 
ilacU  U>  Uic  tyiL  Tbu*  wheo  ft  book  Ii  placed  dimctljr  ojipnilo  tho 
B^  with  IIm  uirlaco  of  llui  oorcr  it  risAi  ftufiloi  !■>  tko  Lino  of  vitiuB 
ire  t«ai|  Ib  iiipi^emeBl  tliii  ini]i«tfMl  new  bjr  Alliax  in  loMjtInallTdj 
tbe  ■ffwaaBce  o<  Um  tAga  m  mcb,  My  6««i  ■  point  («  Uie  ri)|bt  and 
«lM>m  lit*  IkmL  Similuly  ou  icoing  ft  fwo  is  pronk  «•  tead  to  repr^ 
Mui  tlui  ^  boa. 

Visual  Intuition  ot  Numoer.  Closely  connected 
with  Uio  (icvelopuieut  of  the  pLTCtption  of  things  id 
space  having  figure  and  magtiitude  is  the  growth  of 
tbe  viftttul  iutuittou  of  a  multitude  or  multiplicity  of 
thiDga.  A  plurality  of  objects  U  recognised  in  the 
cose  of  the  cyo,  a&  m  that  of  thti  hand,  Ly  the  Io<»l 
BeparatcDess  or  dtscreteneaB  of  the  iDtprewsioiiii.  This 
holdii  good  whether  wc  pass  the  eye  over  ihcm  or 
emhruce  them  by  a  single  glauce.  fu  viiuoii  we  are 
able  to  take  in  in  one  view  a  coIl8idl^^»hle  number  of 
ohjects,  seeing  them  together  m  a  ooUecUoti  or  udsem- 
blagu  of  tbingd. 

At  the  same  time,  this  extended  grasp  of  a  number 
of  things  by  tlic  eye  appears  to  involve  a  rtfurenoe  to 
active  tuu<;b.  This  haa  becu  illustruted  by  tbo  plie- 
nomena  of  binocular  combinatioa  and  single  vi&ion. 
The  impressions  oi  the  two  eyes  arc  combined  in 
circum^tunoi's  wliich  are  found  by  experience  to  cor- 
resiioud  to  tlic  tuctu;il  perception  ol  a  single  object.' 
So,  again,  when  one  object  partly  covers  anothut 
further  off,  so  that  their  contours  become  continuous 


I  nb  b  lUiwtntcd  hj  ths  tppannt  **otftimt*,  m  th«  phMMtnMi*  of 
4mUo  Ibi>|[ib  Wbw  I  kair«  t<K«  imomo  ct  ak  ol^jMt  (,4.f.,  ot  on*  jniioh 
MBtor  <*>■«  tho  otiJKt  flubilj  I  luUntly  nogiiue  tliu  douUcucM  at  ko> 
longlBC  lo  Um  fioutl  UnfmiDn  oiiil  not  to  tfae  objMt. 
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ve  disccFD  plurality  1>y  recognising  the  difTercnce  of 
distance; 


We  commanlj  sm  ui  obj«ct  ainng  with  olhftra,  i>Un<liti)t  oat  tnax  ■ 
dimljr  diwriniinfttoJ  Ruut  of  objacU  But  we  do  iu>t  in  geii«nl  rie* 
olgiwU  to;,-vthcr  on  a  collccliua  except  when  tlicy  nn  nmr  one  anotbcr 
an  M  to  l>a  «iinly  wen  liiRiithcr,  and  when  llwy  ant  likn  "oo  anntlMT  er 
ubjocls  of  til-]  Miue  clou,  4*  iu  looliiuK  at  ■  iMup  of  peUflfi*,  oc  «  itnf  tt 
trvrt. 

Onr  vininl  por<»«|itkm  of  a  plumlity  of  thinius  mcHt  b«  dIatfngabM 
fmin  our  rci:u'„-[iitiun  of  th»m  a»  a  [urti^ular  utim1fi.-r,  my  ihrte,  or  dx. 
A  cliiM  pcrcL-iviunll  iliflUrcnMM  of  iiimilx-rtt  lint  u  mcra  diifcreneMilf 
ma^iiittide,  of  f^rvatcr  and  lvi«.  Tlmt  n  t'>  tajr,  diwreto  qnantity  U  bA 
]r«t  diCTcrcnccd  from  conlbuoiu,  The  knuwIiilKo  of  nnniliera*  rachii 
(jatiKil  by  mcitti*  of  ■  MriM  of  |wrorptioiu  ftnd  *n  cxeiviw  of  tli«  [>uw«n 
ofcoiiiiiaritnua&dftWnoliom.  hptv*up[>OMa  a  piDooa  of  counting  bj 
brrnkir  ;  up  a  frouji  of  olijcrbi  into  iM  coiwliliicot  purl*  or  uniU  (aiia- 
Ijrsl*},  anil  of  re-fomiJntt  it  out  of  tlioM  (t}-!)  ill  mi*).  Alni<t;  witli  «u<h 
expcrii^uci!*,  it  involvvs  Iho  voriatioB  of  a  Rroup  uf  lbinK>  ta  mjiect  of 
itAfiitiiro  or  inniloaramnjCcmcntjWiu  to'liiilinitaiiib  nnniW  fruin  funa, 
and  th«  compariMm  of  groiipt  of  tbiiii^  Himilar  only  in  iWIr  nnmlitr. 
After  *iucb  cipemriFna  child  Wrtit  to  luok  on  a  uruupof  lliiiiK«na 
uutnljt-T,  aiL()  oil  a  •ingle  objr-i't  (in  iU  relation  to  nn  wtiui]  or  pMulil* 
eolU'Clicn)  in  a  unit.  Ami  in  the  a\tv  of  very  ininll  iiuiulien^  h  3  ud 
4,  h«  Clin  bj  a  momentary  k'''"''  iniuit  the  niinibcr.'  And  ereu  in  ito 
MM  of  largvr  number*,  m  1£,  llie  rapidity  with  u  hich  tlic  cyg  eoii  nift 
9VET  ttiKimuid  «eiM  tbvirnumerlcal  a'jK'ut  Isafactof  gKnt  cuuacqucaot. 
It  i^vM  to  «i|;ht  a  Bpeciol  fundioa  in  tlie  ai:qubltioD  of  tbe  knawloiiHa 
el  nombcir.  Ao  vt  ■bnll  km  by  and  by,  our  idea*  of  nuitihcr  are  clnfoly 
eonnectvd  wiib  Tiaiul  pictutv*  of  guduvIu  iiuiub«i«,  or  uumbitred  fpnupa 
tt  tltingi,  •utJi  a«  ilub,  &e.  ^m 

Perception  of  Objective  Movement.  As  wc  have 
teen,  ocular    movement  in  tho   originut    experience 


■  Kir  W.  ItaiDilton,  fallowing  other  authontio,  ny>  tlut  <r«  on  In  ea* 
tui  th*  Mm*  iiiiuiil  dlnliiKtly  titviid  lo  nix  objouli :  aiul  tlib  woohl  aaun 
Id  |{iv(i  the  limit  of  the  clear  recofiDitioa  of  numbft  >t  ano  moment  (Lttun* 
•a  M<l-p*yiin.  Vol.  I.,  htrX,  X(V.,  p.  SSI)-  Wnii'lt  coii<hirlnl  •  mrtm  ef 
Mptriminta  in  anl«  to  amcrtun  lio*  iho  Rvtion'time  mied  with  A»  in> 
iiiaw  iif  th«  iiiitiiboTof  rUiblo  object*  loohtd  U.  H*  tooV  privtnd  rlphi* 
•■d  found  thit  Hilh  a  mornvnlary  illuinimtion  th«  *]re  could  dkliDelly  laka 
in  a  wrin  of  ilx  nninbon  <nyiel.  Ftvduilegl*,  VoL  IL.  Clap.  Ifl,  i). 


*'liicli  sufigeats  to  the  eye  the  coexistence  of  points  in 

epaov     From  this  consciousness   or  perception  of 

'sulijective  *  movement,  that  is  to  sny  the  movement 

of  our  own  organism  (eye  or  head),  must  be  dislia- 

guiahed  the  perception  of  'objective'  movement,  or 

the  movement  of  objecta. 

Tbe  perception  of  moviunent  arises  in  one  of  two 

wn.j3.     First  of  all  wc  may  follow  a  moving  object 

with  the  eye  and  jwrceivu  its  movement  in  direct 

Tialon.      In  this    case   the   objective   movenicnt  is 

recognised   by  means  of  the    muscular  and   other 

BGiuatious    accompanying    the    movement,    coupled 

^th  a  persistent  impression    received   by  way   of 

the  area   of  perfect   vision.      In   the   second  place 

w©  may  perceive  the  movement  of  an  object  across 

tilQ  field  in  indirect  vision,  the  eye  being  at  rest     In 

^u  cose  wc  recognise  the  movement  of  the  o1>jcct 

l>y  means  of  a  succession  of  loc:illy  differenced  retinal 

Bcusations  coupled  with  the  absence    of   muscuhir 

Bcnsationa. 

In  its  developed  form  the  perception  of  movement 
implies  the  intuition  of  space.     It  includes  the  recog- 
nition of  a  transition  from  one  i>oint  of  spnce  to 
mother,  or  of  a  continual  change  of  position.    It  tlms 
fttaixla  in  a  particularly  close  relation  to  tlie  perception 
of  direction.    Hence  we  may  infer  that  like  this  it 
has  been  developeil  in  close  connection  with  Active 
Touch.    And  tliia  iuferenoe  is  borne  out  by  obser- 
■Wion.     Thus  when  with  one  eye  clost-d  we  press 
tli«  wt«r  region  of  the  other  eyc-KilI  there  is  an 
•ppQient  movement  of  objects      But  we  iiistuutly 
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distinguish  tliis  from  a  movcmeut  of   the  object 
tUcmaelvcs.*  d 


Our  perception  of  tli«  rnonniBnta  of  things  by  thn  tjra  eoMtitalM  tt 
principnl  mode  of  Kco^nintifE  chaaite  in  th«  exlenul  vrMld.  The  tno 
liuportaiit  eT«nt8  oE  ttii*  irorlcl  an  rediwtbls  to  (p«K«ptthk)  ■on 
Dicnti,  tillier  thoM  ot  ft  whole  objeet,  or  group  of  a\>ject*^  or  tboM  i 
purU  of  objMb.  Tbia  Tonurk  apptio*  to  tbo  ntimeToiu  chiinKta  of  pM 
tion  of  objifctM  (inanlnutto  and  aaiiuftle)  4im  to  itie  aetloa  at  other  bcilia 
And  to  tlio  iiilemnlly  omwoI  BCliaDB  of  livins  ihinfli ;  oho  lo  ibc  i 
lu  th«  *it«  and  figiiro  of  bodiet  duo  to  contpramon,  oxptuuioa,  Su, . 


^ 


Risum^.  It  follows  from  this  short  account  of  tit 
nature  of  viHual  perception  that,  though  an  instan 
tancous  automatic  operation  in  mnturo  life,  it  ja  tb 
result  of  a  slow  process  of  acquisition  involTing  in 
numerable  experiences  in  early  life.  It  is  probatil 
that  in  connection  with  the  inhcrit^yl  nervous  organisu 
every  child  has  an  innate  disposition  to  co-ordinat 
retinal  scnKations  with  those  of  ocular  morvment,  ani 
visual  ecnsationa  as  a  whole  with  experiences  of  activ 
touch.'  But  individual  experience  is  necessary  to 
the  development  of  thuse  Imitinctive  tendencies,     fl 

A  moment's  thought  will  show  that  the  exp«rieiifie 
of  early  life  must  tcml  to  bring  about  the  closest  poe 
siblo  associations  between  sight  and  toDch,  and  t 
favour  that  automatic  int«rpretation  of  "  visual  Ian 
gnage"  which  we  find  in  later  life.  The  child  pasaeS'i 
great  part  of  his  waking  life  in  haadUng  obji 


]ecu 


'Tb*  «hol«  iTonp  or  phcDAinriift  knon  u  ippaMnt  Tn-rimrTirif  Mifti 
ttutgttitftnj  »n>  imporCial  u  Utuilnling  thi  cloM  eonaoclion  brtwata  vlmi 
parMption  and  njw rioote  of  Acllv*  Teucb.  For  a  full«r  aiimint  of  thcta  ai 
VJ  voluni*,  JUiitient,  pp.  SO,  bt,  73. 

•ThU  «oticlu»ioa  in  n-Bchwl  deituctivdy  rrom  lh«  grn*™!  U«m  of  ovvJb 
tion.     It  Rikj  al*d  be  •arlUnI,  lo  Koni*  MUnt,  by  Uia  otaittatioB  of  thai 
f  n^;nM  oX  •paoa-ptToeptioa  in  early  lifa^ 


Walking  to  and  from  them,  and  at  tbe  same  time 
lookiug  at  them  and  noting  the  changes  of  visual 
imi>reedina  which  accompany  these  movements.  Thus 
in  counUeJB  instances  he  notices  the  increase  of  the 
■  apparent  magnitude '  of  a  body  when  he  moves 
towards  it :  tlio  dissimilarity  of  the  two  visual  imju'cs- 
eioiu  rooeivvd  from  a  solid  body  while  he  is  handling 
it,  and  so  on.  In  this  way  an  inseparable  coalescence 
of  signs  and  siguificates  takes  place  at  a  iteriod  of  life 
loo  far  back  for  any  of  us  to  recall  it. 

When  this  stage  of  automatLc  visual  perception  is 
Kadwd  reference  to  touch  in  all  cases  is  no  longer 
Accessary.  Sight  has  completely  absorbed  the  touch- 
dements,  and  is  now  indcpcndcat.  In  the  large 
tiiajority  of  cases  we  recognise  distance,  real  magni- 
tude, and  8oIi<Jity,  without  any  appeal  to  movement 
Wid  touch.  Seeing  hiLS  now  l)6c«me  the  habitual 
inode  of  perception.  U  is  only  in  doubtful  coses 
^hat  wo  Still  go  buck  to  touch  to  test  our  visual 
Perceptions. 

While,  however,  vision  is  thus  in  a  manner  basi-d 
ou  tactual  perception,  it  far  guri>assea  this  luat  in 
'^pect  of  dLscriminative  fineness  as  well  as  in  com- 
prehensive range.  Seeing  is  more  than  a  transhition 
<*f  lonch-kuowledgc  into  a  new  language,  and  more 
than  a  short-hand  abbreviation  of  it  It  udd:«  much 
■^  this  knowledge  by  reason  of  its  more  pci-fect  sejMi- 
^tton  and  combination  of  its  sense-elements.' 


'A  naeh  m^ogj  b  M^^Mted  bjr  tha  plinn  'vUu&I  *)rinl«U'.  Jiwl  u 
^Ub  «r  ayniitai*  In  aiilhanMtie*  ini]  la^  (ovinjl  te  Uteir  nrf  nulute) 
"ilaMtoMdi  ami  nNlUwIiioh  onljr  nmototy  niimanl  *>-tiul  fiuti,  n 
l^lMUiioa  «r  Ui*  rim*]  iTmbota  to  tacUiil  pMMyUoB  tiiomt  ol  •  kuiU  of 
"■WtfafoiiriipcriaticcDf  actir«  UtanU. 
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In  th«iiV>T«  (VctrtioftlMinodemtlKOTTof  tharwiul  prreqif[i*4 
ipace  no  Kfereiice  lias  hwa  mai«  to  Iho  rival  ibeury,  tliat  tba  e^  ha 
frooi  llic  lint  and  in<l«i>«ni]eiilly  of  Toucli  an  iiituiiiie  kuowle^rf 
•ptca  in  llimc  diiiinniioiii.'  Tliu  hjpothetu  that  the  young  diili  bdifi 
nlth  tiim  itito  tlM  w<irlil  nn  inlwitvd  UndMicy  to  group  in  Ibt  «(r 
dmcribeJ  the  Rorrntl  ricmvtita  (vUuaI  null  litctuiil)  cnltrini;  into  linl 
[N'rci-jilioii  of  <i[u<i>,  woitl'i  iiii|ip1}r  a  meant  of  nixmctlinjj  tlia  0{fMt4 
thcorica  of  on  ongiiuU  mid  «  (l«riviul  quuxt-iutulliou  lij  Uw  c/&     ^M 


Intuition  of  Things.  In  looking  at  an  object,  as  ii 
touching  it,  we  apprelicnd  simultaneouitly  (or  approtJ 
mately  so)  a  group  of  ^utilities.  Tlieee  include  its  dc 
grcc  of  brightness  «3  a  whole,  the  distribution  of  ligb 
and  shade  of  ita  parts,  ita  colour  {or  distribution  o 
colours),  the  form  and  mnguitudo  of  its  surface,  bs^ 
ita  aolid  slmpc  These  seemingly  immediate  iotnS 
tious  iuvolvc  as  wo  have  found  tactunl  as  weU  ad 
visual  element^.*  This  may  be  called  the  fuoda^ 
mental  part  of  our  intuitiou  of  a  particular  object 
Id  lookiug  at  a  new  object,  as  &  gem  in  a  cabinet 
we  instantly  intuit  or  tnke  in  this  group  of  qunlitia 
and  they  constitute  a  considerable  amount  of  knov 
ledge  concomiug  the  nature  of  the  object  as  a  whoU 
In  proportion  to  the  distinctness  with  which  tlies 
qualities  are  discriminated  both  severally  (e.g.,  th 
colour  blue  from  violet,  the  oval  form  from  the  cil 
cular)  and  collectively  {e.g.,  the  aggregate  of  proporti* 
of  one  mineral  or  plant  from  that  of  another)  will 


iUj 


'  Tlie  molt  lrflii*oli«l  of  the  reproMnUliTei  of  lh«  Intnttlro  SohoA'l 
tUl  Gomilrf  am  MtmriL  Uihull'r,  Abbott,  and  Uouck  o(  I'uhtiti.  An  MOOW 
0t  tb*  lliu«t  linprtant  lona*  ol  tliii  theory  u  |iut  fotwanl  iu  OotBUJf  M 
bt  Ibund  in  an  aitklc  of  inino  in  Mind,  YoL  11).,  IS78,  p>  U7,  ka, 

'  It  may  bo  i«iuaik«l  thnt  the  dutributjon  ot  llftlit  lail  lAttda  as  l1 
nriho*  ot  an  objpct  ta  au  oraop<,  viig^pata  not  Mil;  lliii  ciurfttan  < 
bot,  but  iu  nufilHitM  or  iiitlcdueiK 
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ttie  denraeia  and  accuracy  of  oar  perception  of  the 
tlung  as  a  whole 

The  recognitioD  of  any  intiivtdual  oliject,  as  a 
"particular  toy  or  cat,  or  of  one  of  a  class  of  thiugs,  hh 
an  orange,  presupposes  a  repetition  of  this  assemblage 
of  qualities.  In  this  ca«c  the  group  is  not  only 
<ii8cn mi  Dated  but  i(lentifie<l.  Thus  on  seeing  an 
(oange  a  chiM  at  onot  'classes*  the  aggregate  of 
^alitjes  (yellow  colour,  roundness  of  form,  kc),  with 
Uco  groups  previously  seen. 

Not  only  ao,  in  thus  classing  a  particular  group  of 
qtialitiea  (viGual  ami  tactual),  a  child  bikes  up  along 
»iththc8«  other  conjoined  qualitifs.  Thus  in  rccog- 
luuog  an  oliject  as  an  orange  he  invests  it  more  or 
ktt  distinctly  with  a  particular  weight,  temperature, 
taete,  and  smcU.  In  this  way  visual  perception  (em- 
Wjing  important  tactual  elements)  suffices  for  the 
full  Appn-honMiou  of  an  ohject  clothed  with  its  com* 
J>lot«  outfit  of  qualitie& 

TTiwqnal  Bapnantatlon  of  Qualities  tn  Perception.  It  !■  tint 
"Fjuit  thai  tli«  wbolaiggrtf^Mof  quolilJM  will  becnllM  up  with  eciiial 
''"^cUm^  In  looking  at  an  oningi;,  for  «xi>nii)!e,  we  upixriir  to  iqne- 
**■(  H*  Urt«  brttur  than  it*  inuil  nnd  it*  ti>iich  (di-t;rt«  nf  mnj^aem, 
''^f'lncM)  better  Hun  *ithi'r.  The  T«iMuti  uf  iliit  Jn^iialitj  will  appen 
""r*  tntlf  m  tlie  neit  t}inp(er.  Hew  it  U  enuu^h  to  uj  that  the 
"n^uioiui  of  th«  mm  n6n«d  or  man  di*crimiiuuire  mdhi  are  (iu 
Kmenl)  more  'rarimUe'  <i'.&,  capable  ot  Mbx  >■>"'«  distinctly  r*pio< 
■''■'--nl)  iban  tiiMC  uf  tb«  Um  tefinetl  MCiwa ;  alno  that  tlie  fncilitj'  of 
'**iv»I  VRfie*  with  the  bc<|iiene]r  of  the  pout  txpeiicnctti  We  tupteMBt 
tbe  tuUjihnMH  at  Um  cnnRO^  fiirfiMa  belter  than  iu  U»le  pnrtljr  bocaiiM 
l**^al  wButkiH  as  a  whal«  ue  mon  Rrivable  IIird  i;>t*t«tor]r,  and 
(Vtlj  )«caiuo  tlic  espericnoca  of  tanchinK  the  roush  turruce  ot  onn|{U 
1^  other  otiJMtt  (in  comwcticm  with  weiiig  tbeni)  vtwtly  outQumlet 
^  npcrienocB  ot  laating  the  (niit. 

ComUBlac  Qaalltfei  in  k  Singh  OI^Mt.    Thp  iniutlion  of  a  tbbg 
loitUei  Um  opprvbeuioii  of  a  dnaur  of  ^ualitj«»  exittinu  lUle  bj  dduf 
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«r  eeaziating  in  one  so'l  ih»  Mme  otgccL  Tlib  fnct  <tt  ooexiitoin 
Joiowa  bj  rvp<vil*d  iramiliona  from  one  kinil  of  Mn*t-«xpcrifiict 
saotlier.  Tliiw  we  may  pro^i^d  from  looking  «1  an  objocl  to  loucliia. 
hMTSng  01  HUelling  il,  ftixl  tie*  rrrta.  ThU  variuton  of  ncetmiit  fe: 
perioMC*  il  tiipplcmeiitcd  l>j  «n  approxiualcljr  NinnlUnMu*  cxpaJtm* 
of  tonetiing  anil  Meing  it  nt  Iha  umo  titn&  Thu  (ho  peroopUan  «r 
thing  u  the  turn  ot  toexiiiing  qnoliiiM  arisM  modi  tn  iIm  nnu  nj 
tha  parception  or  a  nrCKs  •■  nude  up  of  cooxirtitxn  pninU. 

A  chlU'i  r«r«rence  of  a  mtiUiplicitjr  of  MDte*«s[^«nM«  h>  me  is 
the  Mtme  object  involvw  more  tlian  itii*  relation  of  nmultuicitj  or  inte: 
cbangMibl«iH«  botnicn  thrm.  It  tM«oina«  Ainiaet  by  the  aid  oT 
BHmW  of  acijiiiailioiis.  To  begin  with,  ft  prenippoaeaanmgBiUeB  « 
the  idcRtitr  of  the  tiiftiia]  and  viiiiiJ  tpace-MhemeL  The  lame  oljb* 
to  hi>  i>i;;ht  anil  toudi  it  tlint  which  occupiee  ibe  lam*  poiition  (er  a»3 
rce|Huiiiiii$t  poeiliont)  in  hie  two  map*  (visuni  end  tactiwl^  That  i 
lookinj;  a  an  objei't  wliloh  be  b  huldiug  in  hia  honda  be  ha*  a  doatJ 
pttKcption  of  it*  pcaiti'in,  bf  Inuch  and  bj  »i);ht ;  and  tbcH  tend  in  tii 
{aa  va  have  non)  to  be  n^rOcd  m  eqtitfalvnt.  la  addition  tn  thk 
ttera  an  the  eomapnndeocM  in  Itie  laciual  and  the  tIhiu)  apptebeufac 
of  fonn,  OB  in  moving  the  lingen  and  the  evca  about  the  tontiMir  of  ai 
oUeng  eljeel  enob  ••  a  bodt.  Once  more,  bis  nferrace  of  other  Mtm 
eipcrjenciv,  m  Uium  of  hcarin;;  luid  tmctl,  to  the  mme  oljwt  a«  ia  ettc 
and  toadied  Hcpcndi  on  a  knowlcili^  of  the  iiilTiatioa  of  tbe  orpuw  ecO' 
eenied,  and  al»o  of  the  chHngte  which  aMompoBf  tbe  oxperiene*  m  Ibi 
otfiect  ia  brought  aeu,  or  mnovcd  from,  tbe  oiiinii.  Time  be  katm 
that  it  ia  the  ««tch  be  bolda  ia  lii>  hand  which  cmiu  llw  ticking  aotnrf 
btcaoee  when  be  movee  it  to  hit  ear  (whicli  niov^iuent  la  knows  paitl] 
bjr  actire  touch  and  partly  by  riiion)  the  impriTuion  of  euand  hcooiM 
more  powerful  and  more  dietinct  Finoltj  (hie  (oi^olnt  rcfemiea.O 
diSnvnt  wnic-Mperii-ncet  to  oim  object  i>  aided  by  bit  i^ndual  woifpU 
llOB  of  a  knowlcfletf  of  otfaor  equivalmcci.  Of  these  tli«  moot  impulaH 
b  Ibat  between  moTement  and  nmnd.  At  a  rerjr  m»1  y  on*  be  leara*  b 
connect  a  aound,  oa  that  of  a  bell,  with  the  «ofrei[KiBiUng 
(Let  of  the  clikpjuT,  nliich  ho  cm*  at  the  moment 

Beferenee  ot  QaiHtf  to  Svbatanc*.  In  adott  life  w« 
qnatity  of  an  obJ«ct,  ai  tha  colour  or  tHhtc  oS  an  omni^  to  a  an 
which  it  i«  «aid  to  inhere.  And  ibia  idoa  of  tutatiunoe  uMkea  up 
impoitaat  part  of  ottr  mcantBg  uf  *  thing '.  Now  it  it  cl««r  tbnt  w»  coi 
never  know  dirvctly  aiitthing  more  of  nn  objrct  tliao  the  mini  of  it 
qaatitiat  aa  pr«*ciitvd  to  our  Benms,  We  bare  iheu  to  e«k  bow  tbe  Hit 
ef  ft  enbatoaoe  aa  di'linct  ftnm  qtinlitlva  cooiMa  to  be  entis'^ted  to  ihi 
finwitig  uCnd.  It  would  apprar  that  tbte  takea  place  by  brlp  of  a  di( 
fcrcnco  among  tbeia  qnaliliM  already  touched  on,  namely  tftwccn  tb 
primary  and  aecceidBry  qualillea.  The  cbancieriatica  of  the  fotni 
already  bnu6y  enumcnUcd  would  lead  the  child  gradually  t«  regot 


be  learn*  b 
ttovoMri 

re  rrfe^l 
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llioH  M  Ihe  baM  or  «Mei>tiAl  )K)Kioa  of  th*  Uiiag,  aiid  to  liitw  Om 
MHir— lnTj  qnolitlM  M nppotud  by  tbU  foitudatioo. ' 

Idenltfymg  Objects.    The  recognition  of  a  thing  as 

irleotical  with  something  previously  perceived  is  a 

coinpk'i  psychical  process.     It  involves  not  only  tlic 

identiticatioD  of  the  group  of  imprcteions  but  also  the 

gvzTD  of  a  highcc  intcUectuol  process,  namely  the 

coinpArison  of  succenstve  impressions  and  the  detection 

.  .o£  linilarily  uinid  diversity  or  change.     Ttitis  a  child 

'teams  to  identify  &  particular  object,  m  hia  hat,  or  his 

dog,  at  different  distances  and  under  different  lights 

(in  briglit  Bunlight,  evening  dusk,  kc).     Of  these 

cUangcA  of  aspect  one  of  the  most  important  is  that 

(lue  to  the  position  of  tho  ol>j(.-ct  in  relation  to  the 

spectator.     The  difference  of  impression  in  looking  at 

*  hat  *  end  on,'  or  foreshortened,  and  from  the  side, 

<^r  in  having  a  front  or  side  view  of  a  fuco,  is  con- 

MderaUe.      Children    require   a  certain   amount    of 

^ippfience  and  practice  before  they  recognise  identity 

"^Uiid  such  varying  aspects.     Finally  there  ore  the 

<iliange5  which  take  place  in  the  objects  themselves, 

AUch  as  alterations  of  form  due  to  accident,  or  to 

Movements  of  certain  parts,  and  of  magnitude  due  to 

B»*wwth.    It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  tho  clear  ic- 

'^o^itton  of  tho  identity  of  individual  objects  belongs 

^<*  a  comparatively  late  period  of  child  life.' 

Finally  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  identification 

'Tbii  depMdmiM  of  Um  n^eaiarj  qnalitita^  colour,  tuto,  kr.,  <m  tti* 
I^^«MI7  (poflMlikal  ind  mwhmlMl)  Ui>«ll  Ulnitniloil  tiy  J.  a  llUl^  Hxami- 
?^«»M  qT  Sir  U:  Jlaaiill^'t  nOetofJiy.  Chap.  Xtll.,  p.  -2112,  tiMf.ttf- 
^^Aa*.(MJ^Itilitmt^  Vtit  II.,  Book  U..  Chip.  I..  SmUdii  IV. 
^^  'TU  noognltiMi  of  >  i«nlniUf  nUtuo^  umod,  Lno,  orftlwi^  illw> 
*^*^ta  1^  totfc  (fOMM.    The  lunflaritiM  of  ooloor,  MEturt,  iDd  ]ii»Ut,  tn 


of  objects  is  greatly  aided  by  tlie  socinl  enviroDmei 
und  by  kngiinge.  A  child  learns  to  perceive  aw 
recognise  object*  in  association  with  others.  Froo 
the  first  the  mother  or  nurse  is  pointing  oat  object 
to  him ;  describing  their  characteristics,  nud  namisj 
them.  By  these  interchanges  of  impressions  and  thi 
sociitl  guidnQce  he  learns  that  others  sec  tilings  as  L 
sees  them,  that  extcnial  things  arc  common  objects  o 
perception.  And  by  hearing  them  again  and  ogaii 
called  by  the  same  namu  he  lennis  mure  quickly  U 
regard  them  as  the  same.  ^ 

Tho  rcrn^ition  of  an  objrct  m  tho  Mtm  u  that  pnrkiMlf  M 
iiuplioB  tlic  In^liuf  lu  tii«  ]<«rt[iancuei!  of  Uie  ubj«et  whMi  Bot  tMl 
Thb  ODty  liMumu  itbiinct  when  tlie  <litld  )tj  nptolcd  MpoiUM) 
diMnren  a  (iic<.l  onlvr  nniong  lijt  pmeptioiu,  anti  (ha  d«ti«BrI«ae«  ( 
hja  pcrcogiiioiu  on  hU  voluntary  tuovomunlA  Tbua  lie  ftmla  ovtiki 
be  can  aee  and  touch  •  particulAr  objcrt,  aij  hi*  Tuckin;;  bortc^  afn 
time  h«  chooiiM  to  «nt«r  bJa  Jinntty.  Tho  Knct  llint  olhvn  ma  otgec 
■mhm  he  Do  longn  aeea  tli»in,  and  talk  la  hint  of  ihelr  iropHHloi 
greatly  lii-lj«  the  ),>roH-th  of  Ibii  idu  of  thing*  m  penuancnL* 

Perception  of  our  own  Bod/.  In  close  conneetiQ 
with  the  perception  of  external  objects  the  chi 
comes  to  know  the  several  parts  of  his  own  bod 
As  has  been  said,  sensations  when  not  referred  i 
external  bodies  arc  in  adult  life  loudised  in  »oq 
part  of  the  organism.  Thus  all  organic  sensations,  i 
skin-sensations  of  "  creeping,"  burning,  or  tickling,  ai 
definitely  localised  in  some  region  of  the  arm,  foe 

dot»-tr<I  amid  difTerenMt  of  farm.  The  aBiniltation  of  Tttf  natlke  ihto) 
M  orangMi  gnpei.  kt.,  vwin  (ho  hnut  of  a  wfda  claa  «f  otgwia,  (rni 
iDvotna  a  bl^hw  eurclia  of  Ilia  aaalmlUtiva  function  t«  b«  IlluainUd 

Mdbr. 

'  The  ilependenve  of  our  koowlwlRi!  of  Ihiaz*  at  [temaneftt  oa  the 
aUiwe*  of  eMMaUeiu  i*  llluetnled  b>  J.  B.  UM  ia  the  we^k  Juai 
(C-hap.XL,p.!ai,e(«f> 
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ind  80  on.    Even  in  the  perception  of  extornnl  oLji-cts 

ihiirc  is  a  more  or  less  distinct  reference  to  the  eensc- 

arg«ii  couccrncd.     In  t!)c  act  of  hearing  &  sound,  and 

tven  of  seeing  an  object,  we  are  vaguely  aware  of 

teeciving   the   sensation  by  way  of  the  car  or  eye. 

hi  touching  objects  this  reference  to  the  organ  be- 

oomcs  much  more  distinct.     In  grasping  a  thing,  as  a 

(poon.  a  child  is  directly  awore  (by  the  local  characters 

of  liB  touch  sensations  and  hy  muscular  sensations) 

of  tlM  locality  or  position  on  the  surface  of  the  hand 

cf  the  ecvcml  impreseions  received.    The  recognition 

of  the  form  and  magnitude  of  the  spoon  is  indeed 

baard  on  thiei  loadising  of  his  scnsiationR  of  touch  in 

»e«sia  definitely  represented  portions  of  the  hand. 
Tliis  knowledge  of  tho  'seat  of  sensation'  and  of 
the  form  of  the  bodily  organism  is,  just  like  the 
uovledga  of  external  things,  acfjuiri-d  by  oxpL-riencc. 
ne  di.'itinctness  of  tlic  several  ner%'C'fibi'e3,  and  tho 
m  dtfiaito  local  character'  marking  off  the  sensations 
Mmsponding  to  each  of  these  must  be  assumed.  The 
cuild  could  never  Icam  to  loealiHe  a  scnitation  in  his 
*«,  if  the  sensations  received  by  way  of  the  particular 
ntrrts  ooQCCmod  had  no  distinctness  of  clmractcr  at 
*^  outset.  But  the  rcferrirg  of  a  bodily  sensation 
to  a  definite  region  of  the  body  implies  more  than 
Uw,  Dnmely,  experiences  of  active  Touch  and  Sight  at 
^ploiftd  ahoiU  Oie  body  Uw/f.  A  child's  body  is  an 
ol'jcct  whivb  he  can  touch  and  see,  like  an  external 
Ibinn  I'iiQ  whole  of  the  surface  can  be  explored  by 
»>t  hands,  and  a  good  jtart  of  it  by  the  eyes  as  we!!. 
Ut  iu  suppose  that  the  child  has  a  sensation  of  irri- 

at  a  point  P  on  his  right  foot     This  sensation 
16 
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bos  the  '  local  colouring '  w.  By  a  certain  sweep  of  Iiia 
arm  lie  is  able  to  carry  his  hand  to  this  point  and  Bfr 
to  modify  the  sensfition.  Again  and  again  he  perform* 
this  kind  of  movement  and  either  modifies  a  pre- 
existing sensation  having  the  clianicier  ir  or  prcxlaeca 
a  new  one  (by  the  contact  of  his  hand  with  P).  By 
rvpc»t«d  movements  of  this  kind  all  sensalious  having 
the  character  ir  become  associated  with  this  particular 
sweep  of  the  arm.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  other 
Bensations  having  other  local  colourings  «■',  «■",  and 
BO  on.  By  moving  his  hand  over  bis  body,  u  in 
stroking  liim»e]f,  he  gains  a  clearer  apprehension  of 
tho  relative  position  of  the  ]>arls,  and  of  the  form 
of  the  bodily  surface.  In  this  way  he  gradually 
gains  a  tactual  map  of  his  bodily  organism  which  he 
henceforth  carries  about  with  him.  This  tactual  map 
is  supplemented  by  a  visual  map  gained  by  lookbg 
at  the  various  parts  of  the  body  either  directly  or  bj 
the  aid  of  mirrors,  Ac  When  this  stage  is  reached 
all  sensations  arc  instantly  referred  to  their  pr 
locality  on  the  bodily  surface. 


[>n|| 


For  the  talte  of  ci>nreni«nc«  It  i*  hen  uatiined  (hat  tra  Itoni  ti 
locnliiw  MiiMiions  of  eotitnct  on  Iha  bodily  rarfaM  wilbout  an;  aid  ttcm 
the  rooTcmiiQU  of  tlie  pBiX  biuc1i«d,  Jiut  u  we  aMUmcd  before  tlial  « 
Icaro  to  refer  t4)Uch-MnMli')iu  lo  (Itlfcnnl  erUnal  pointa  aolcl;  bj  w 
of  iboM  movom«nta.  Biit  in  truth  th<  capniiilitjr  of  tocalbing  Miuatkni 
■t  the  Burfdocs  ui4  of  extcrattlifclng  tbem  Me  onlj  two  titlM  oit  oDa  taf« 
bilitjr,  sad  ue  dcrelojwl  pari  jkimu.  Tliis  ie  UlunttMcd  ia  iha  tntl 
einpbiuUed  by  VJeroMl,  Hint  tbc  more  mobile  lli«  part  of  tlM  aoriW* 
the  better  our  topot^phicil  tefrcHnUtJon  ol  it.  Wo  IooiIIm  i 
of  touch  ia  Ibo  bJuiiU,  ut  at  the  tip  of  the  tongu^  laueli  iMie  < 
than  oa  ft  portinn  of  the  immobile  irunk.' 

■Expninwnl*  bavo  bten  oondnottd  bjr  ProTcMor  Q.  BnoMtla  with  ■  VIn 
to  hmtUIii  tha  rkpidlty  of  tlia  lo<all«in)[  procia*.  Tba  nio**  UaptrtMit  nm] 
noohtd  b  tilt  foUoaing  i—"  It  i«  vol  ilwaji  tho  udtaUoD  of  the  nf/ami 
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th*  tnilh  sxpoon^I  alxrn  (EmI  our  aliJUty  to  IocaIJm  a  wnnrtion  on 
the  fiuCKeof  l£e  bodf  depend*  on  the  toclunl  uid  rlraal  uplonngof 
ibSa  toHhce  it  duitni  in  a  *trikinK  mAnncr  in  th«  illnrioiu  of  tliOM  vha 
W.'v*  bid  a  Ittub  Mnpuukd.  Wlun  tlu  tranotUd  mrre  ta  eidted  and 
•  ocTTBiyiBdiag  WDMtUin  ocvun,  llie  patient  iiulantty  refer*  it  to  tlia 
(XKntnity  of  the  limb  m  bd'otv.  Thiu  Ihc  unn  who  Lu  lott  a  leg  (till 
toeaaliKa  ctrUin  MOMtioiu  in  lii«  t<xv  Thi»  l*n<Iciicy  to  projpet  sm«ft- 
ti^KM  to  tlie  perfphoy,  wlul«v«r  ilia  re^iou  of  t}ie  n^rvn  acIhI  upon  bj 
iH^  Kinului,  ii  kiiowu  M  llio  Law  of  Kc^etilridty.  And  tbia  i«  fullf 
iKp1nii«d  by  tlie  fact  ihnt  nador  normal  drcuniHnncca  we  only  hove 
"^^iMUiiiM  wbea  tlie  peripheral  eslmmilf  of  tk«  ttervo  !■  UtinnUl«d ; 
't^9^X  ii  to  uj  when  wma  partion  of  lbs  bodilj  stiHac*  tcowible  to 
tck«x<l  (or  to  touch  and  aight)  it  acUd  upon.  Tliii  Jcpendeaca  i«  furtber 
U-QaOitod  bjr  dia  indiuiiKteen  of  tlw  loulimiion  of  inlemal  "  organic 
^^^^ttiaat,' at  Iboae  cJ  iudii^tion,  which  are  oiMiiiectcd  witb  parta  of  the 
^^^7  not  aoccMJble  to  touch  and  ligfat.' 

Bodily  Organism  and  Self.  To  a  child  hw  borlily 
OK';gAiiUm  is  marked  off  from  all  other  objects  by  the 
fi^ct  that  it  is  couuocted  in  a  peculiar  way  with  his 
c<:»iiacioU8  life,  and  more  particularly  his  feelings  of 
pleoeurc  oiid  pain.  The  cxpcrienco  of  touching  his 
foot  with  his  band  differs  from  that  of  toiichiog  a 
foreign  body  inoBmuch  as  there  is  not  only  a  sensa- 
^oa  in  the  band,  but  an  additional  one  in  the  foot 
The  contact  of  a  soft  or  agreeable,  or  of  a  hard  and 
Painful  sub&tance  with  the  skin  is  an  (inunediate) 
<^^t«cedeQt  of  a  pleasurable  or  painful  sensation.  His 
pleasures  and  pains  are  largely  bodily  feelings.  And 
these,  whether  due  to  external  iuOuoncvs  (as  a  blow 

">•  maho*  hrtbnt  ttmvrti  tlma  th«  psycbinl  centre  whicb  brinfji  about  tbo 
■lo^Mt  taacUou  («r  tba  longeit  naotloa-tlmv) ;  but  th«  duration  of  ih«  pro- 
^*«i*cMutant  pratiifd  tbe  octADMiu  lono  ticitcd  Ii  eapablsof  a  ]iKinii>t 
■XWcbiBrti<(ua]ca]<«billi]r."  In  other  worda,  "  there  sxiita  a  clou  rctaticD 
W««ai  tbe  localidnjt  captblllly  and  tlio  tlinoof  tbarMcUon"  (LaLtggtM 

'  F«r  a  flUlfr  aoeoont  of  tbtM  &Im  localintiona  tee  my  work,  HlutloM,  pk 
M>  tf  Of  la  iattmting  ntrnmaty  of  Ibft  proroM  of  lomllilnf;  Moiiatiana  la 
i^m  br  U.  Tua»  fn  hia  toloms  0»  litUUijmM,  Fart  II.,  Book  IL,  Cbap 
U-,  IMtn  L  tod  ioUowinf. 
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or  caress),  or  to  internal  cliangos  (^.g.,  in  the  circula- 
tion or  ttmperfttiire),  are  alwaysfound  to  be  connected 
with  some  part  of  the  organism.  Hence  liis  body  is 
regarded  as  a  part  of  himself,  and  in  early  life  pro- 
bably m:ik<-s  up  the  chief  part  of  the  meaning  of  tbe 
word  *  self.  It  is  contrasted  with  all  other  and  foreig^^ 
objects  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  band,  wttJ^ 
alt  other  like  human  organismit. 

The  ciiild  has  little  power  of  abstraction  and  cannot 
tbereforc  turn  his  attention  inward  or  reJU-ct  on  lii* 
own  thoughts  and  feelings.     What  is  known  by  tl»^ 
term  'internal  perception/  or  ' roflcction,'  that  is  t^* 
Bay  the  observation  of  the  mind's  own  states,  is    ^ 
comparatively  late  attainment.     The  yonng  have  c^* 
course  some  little  knowledge  of  their  feelings,  htx  *_ 
this  is  of  a  very  vague  character.      The  reason  c^* 
this  is  tliat  they  cannot  attend  to  their  mental  state-  ^ 
in  themselves  and  apart  from  the  objects  which  excit^ 
them  and  the  bodily  organism  with  which  they  ai 
connected.    And  the  same  is  true  of  their  koowlcd, 
of  the  feelings  of  others;     Thus  the  antithesis  of  sel 
and  not-self,  the  internal  mind  and  external  things  i 
imperfectly  developed  in  the  first  years  of  life.    Tli 
recognition  of  things  as  external,  so  far  as  a  chil 
attains  to  this  knowledge  at  all,  seems  to  imply  ou 
ncsa  in  relation  to  the  bodily  organism.'    A  know 
ledge  of  externality  in  the  sense  of  detachment  from 
aad  independence  of  percipient  mind  is  only  attuned 

*  In  tb«  e*M  of  kH  of  UK  th!i  trfitmnc*  ta  th«  bndOf  «t]tuibai  It  almjrt 
pmrat.  Tlie  rsrj  woti  '  Dil<>riiiilily '  implying  ivlttiaD  ■*  ifaei  points  1« 
thl*>  Tb«  mMl  klntnct  oT  phllowphtn  iiov«r  mceMdi  •ItayeUivr  In  p>i>- 
Jeetlng  hit  own  Lody  into  the  uUnul  world  nod  njirilmt  it  m  n  part  of  tb* 
aot-mU. 
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,  ktcr,  in  connection  witli  that  of  the  permanence 
of  objects :  though,  as  we  have  seen,  tho  child  at  aa 
early  period  begins  dimly  to  descry  this  relation.* 

Auditory  Perception  :  Space  Perception.     As  has 
bcea  said,  the  recognition  of  space  relatioua  hy  means 
of  the  ear  is  very  imperfect.    Hence  this  organ  is  not  an 
oi^an  of  perception  as  the  hand  and  tho  cyo  nrc   This 
deficiency  is  connected  with  the  fact  that  the  car  is 
wanting  in  local  dis<Timination  and  in  mobility.    What 
knowledge  of  space  ia  directly  accessible  to  hearing  is 
due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  difference  of  impres- 
sions in  the  ca^c  of  tho  two  cona  serves  as  a  germ  of 
local  discrimination,  and  that  movements  of  the  head 
make  up  to  some  extent  for  the  immobility  of  tho  ear. 
The  jMii-ccption  of  space  by  the  car  is  binaural  just  as 
that  by  the  eye  is  binocular.    The  sense  of  direction  in 
hearing  seems  to  ai-ise  by  noting  the  difference  in  the 
two  impressions.     If  a  sound  is  on  one  s'  V  of  ua  this 
niay  suffice.     Thus  we  instantly  recognise  th«  proxi- 
mity of  a  buzzing  insect  to  one  ear.     If  the  sound 
comes  from  a  point  in  front  or  behind,  movcmentfi  of 
the  head  are  necessary  in  order  to  bring  about  n  dif- 
fi'renoe  of  aiiditorj-  impression.     When  sounds  are  far 
off  Ulis  discrimination  of  direction  becomes  very  de-' 


^  TUi  tnitb  i*  rij^tl;  R^iprcheixled  ij  Ur.  TeDnjvoa  in  Ili4  liaM  i— 

"  Th«  tittiy  lit*  to  mill  iind  th;, 
Wliit  lltn*  hli  UnildT  [aim  i*  jnat 

AgvllUt  tb«  «k1«  of  tho  tlFMlt, 

Um  ntnr  ibon^fht  tlitt  ■  Uib  U  I '  | 

But  u  ha  gran  ha  gather*  macli. 
And  Itanu  the  um  of '  I,'  and  'DM,* 
And  Enil<  '  I  »n  not  what  I  m^' 
And  othn  thui  tho  Uiin^  I  toiu^h.'* 
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fectlve.*    The  perception  of  distance  by  the  Mr 
only  distinct  and  ccrtaiu  when  we  know  the  sound 
and  can  compare  the  intensity  of  the  Bcusatic 
that  experienced  when  the  body  is  near  us. 

Time-Perception.  While  henring  thus  gives  w 
very  little  knowledge  of  space,  it  affords  us  eiad 
porceptioriB  of  time-relations.  By  this  is  meant  tlM 
grasping  of  a  succession  of  impressions  together,  us  i 
aeries,  noting  the  order  of  their  oceurrcnce,  and  tbeu 
individual  and  collective  d\iratinn.  This  pereeptiw 
of  successive  or  tinio-ocdoi-ed  impressions  19  somethinj 
more  than  a  Buccesaion  of  impressions  or  percoptioos 
It  involves  a  subsequent  act  of  reflection,  by  mcAui 
of  which  the  mind  is  able  at  the  same  time  to  com 
prcheud  them  as  a  whole. 

Siglit  affords  us  a  knowledge  of  tinie-r«Iatiou8  ft 
when  we  watch  a  aeries  of  pendulum  oscillations,  a 
the  more  varied  series  of  movements  of  a  dance.  Bu 
the  ear  is  the  principal  organ  of  time-perception 
Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  the  ear  perceivea  time 
forms  just  os  the  eye  perceives  space-forms.  This  i 
eonucctud  with  the  fact  alreaJy  noted,  that  the  ear  i 
finely  discriminative  of  the  duration  of  its  imprcc 
sions,  and  can  distinguish  them  when  occurring  ii 
lapid  succession.  Thus  we  are  able  to  apprehend  wit) 
groat  clearness  the  length  of  a  vowel-sound,  also  tb 
Buooesaion  of  sounds  constituting  n  word,  and  a  eerie 
of  words.  It  is  this  capability  of  finely  distinguisbini 
each  member  in  a  series  of  sounds,  aud  of  graspio{ 

>  It  i)  posnblo  Chat  tactual  woutioiu  of  tha  ont«r  «*r  coirtribnt*  lo  ll 
•MiMofdircctitiL  For  ■n  accaiiint  of  tiM  moat  r««nt^i)vaitl^tloa  falo  Ui 
4UB«alt  (uVJeot,  tM  Bnnrtcaii.  /Vm  Amu  V  J''>'H  Section  IIL, 
Vundt,  AiinoL  Aydbdnftt,  II.,  0■^  IS,  9  L 
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them  as  a  whole  in  thvir  time-order  that  ennhles  ns 
«o  oiWy  to  understand  speech,  that  is  to  Bay,  to  euixc 
tHe  relations  of  the  underlying  ideaa 

This  auditory  appreciation  of  timc-fonn  booomcs 
ira.<3te  complex  in  the  perception  of  the  rhythmic  suc- 
eoosion  of  verse  and  of  music.  Here  the  scnso  of 
ivajstion  becomea  more  importint  Wlmt  we  mean 
l>y  the  ajpprecifttion  of  time  iu  music  includes  the 
conparison  of  Buccessive  durations,  both  of  siugle 
sounds  and  of  aeries  of  sounds.  Thus  in  'common 
lixaoe'  the  ear  recognises  the  equality  of  duration 
of  llie  crotchets,  &c,,  and  of  the  BueocsHivc  K''""!"*  of 
fcfc^ar  crotcluftii  making  up  the  hara  The  full  appre- 
'^i'ktion  of  rhythm  in  music,  and  moosuro  in  verse, 
***aphes  a  rocogtiition  of  numeric:al  relations.  The  ear 
^^>t«stJie  periodic  recurrence  of  a  number  of  ooiindfi 
iKx  the  case  of  each  musical  bar,  and  tht»  recognition 
^X3dcrlii»  the  appreciation  of  time.*  Further,  tho 
F^^neptioa  of  the  characteristic  rhythm  of  a  tune 
'^v^poads  on  the  alteruatiou  of  au  accented  sound  with 
^  certain  nambcr  of  unaccented  ones.  Similurly  the 
*-X^preciation  of  (modem)  metre  resta  on  the  rccogui- 
^^on  c^  a  p<!riodic  recurrence  of  a  definite  nutnbor  of 
*<=oaita.' 

Perception  and  Observation,     All  perception    re- 


'  Ibt  i»  'tiina*  in  Uib  muntag  o(  tlu  Ccnnua  iroril  Talct  a>  dbUoj^uUliod 

'Wailw  i|ifir«dtt*  riiylhm,  kc,  br  warorKinttHonnafniOTcmonl,  Hfai 
~*'c(qitar  wmtching  tutotlm  lUncs.  tlut  lliit  a|i|iiT<iatiou  U  macli  Ium  floa 
^^"o  Ui*  •adiUry  ft|ipr«Utlao.  for  >  fuller  uial]i)i  of  the  prmptioa  of 
*^  *nl  ihythm  by  llie  mr,  tho  rra4er  u  reforiHl  M  tnj  tolum*.  Srantlian 
**' AnnUffK,  Chafk  Vlll.  Tha  iliOvrvncM  birlavMi  th«  iwm|>tian  of  apico- 
*Wi  bf  lk«  ajrt^  ami  of  lltna-fonn  by  th<  t*i,  are  ndl  illiuUiUd  by  Ur.  H 
^n>*y,  Fvxv  ^Stfud,  Chapn  IV.  uid  V. 
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quinifl  Bomo  degree  of  attention  to  what  is  pre 
Hut  we  are  often  able  to  discriminnte  and  recogni 
objfct  by  a  momentary  glunco  which  euQiccs  to 
in  a  few  prominent  marks.  Similarly  we  are  able 
corsory  glance  to  recognine  a  movement  or  acti 
an  object.  Such  incomplete  fugiii%'e  perccpti'M 
ample  for  rough  evcryilay  purposes.  On  the  rt 
hand  we  sometimes  need  to  throw  a  special  dog 
mental  activity  into  perception  so  eu  to  note  i 
pletely  and  accurately  what  is  present.  This  is 
ticularly  the  caae  with  new  and  unfamiliar  obj 
Such  a  cari^ful  direction  of  the  mind  to  object 
known  as  Ohservotion.  To  observe  ia  to  look  i 
thing  closely,  to  take  careful  note  of  its  several  [ 
or  details.  It  imgdiL-s  too  a  deliberate  selection  01 
object  or  action  for  special  consideration,  a  prcpara 
adjnstment  of  the  attention,  and  an  orderly  goinj 
work  with  a  view  to  evo  what  exactly  takes  plac 
the  world  ahont  us.  Hence  we  may  call  obser^'a 
regulated  perception.* 

Distinctness  and  Accuracy  of  Observation.  ( 
observation  consists  in  careful  and  minute  atten 
to  what  is  before  us.  Thus  in  order  to  oWrve  ni 
a  particular  flower  or  mineral  we  must  note  all 
individual  cliaractcristie^  the  less  conspicuous  as 
as  the  more  prominent.  Similarly  if  wo  wiali 
observe  a  process  such  as  evaporation,  or  the  mi 
ments  of  expression  in  a  pei-aon's  face,  we  must  c 
fully  seize  all  the  stcpa  of  the  operation     By 


su^ 


and 


*  Ob««r*a1ion  roiniiMnlj  meant  a  pivlonEwI  or  «it«iilDd  act  of  ■llenll 
M  nUtion*  of  «l^*cU  lu  tl» 
tttatlx 
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clo8«  effort  of  attention  ve  gtre  diatinctnesB  to  our 
observations,  and  accurately  mnrk  0?  what  we  are 
looking  at  from  other  and  partially  similar  objects  or 
jiroccASuH  with  which  they  aw  liable  to  bo  confuaed." 
It  ill  to  be  addfd  that  accuracy  of  observation  implies 
freedom  from  prepoesesaion.  Wa  aru  apt  to  think 
We  see  what  we  strongly  expect  to  Bee,  and  in  this 
Way  wo  fall  into  ilhisory  perception.  To  observe 
accurately  is  to  put  aside  prepossesnion,  to  restrain 
the  imagination,  and  to  direct  the  mind  with  siiigto- 
neas  of  purpose  to  what  is  actually  present  to  tho 
Bonses.* 

Development  of  Perceptual  Power.  Our  analpis  ot 
perception  has  suggested  the  way  in  which  our  percepts 
are  gradually  huilt  up  and  perfected.  lu  the  first 
Weeks  of  life  there  is  little  if  any  recognition  of  outer 
tilings.  Impressions  are  made  on  the  child's  mind, 
but  at  best  they  are  only  vaguely  referred  to  an  ex- 
tenuj  world.  It  is  by  the  daily  renewed  conjunctions 
of  simple  seDse-experiencea  that  the  little  learner  cornea 
to  itftjr  any  impres.sion  when  it  occurs  to  an  object  in 
space.  Of  these  conjunctions  the  most  important  are 
thoec  between  touch  and  sights  By  continually  looking 
*t  the  objects  handled,  the  visual  perception  of  direc- 
''^OB  becomes  perfectwl,  as  also  ih-it  of  distance  within 
^rtain  limita.  The  child  Icarus  to  put  out  its  hand 
***  tlie  exact  direction  of  an  object,  imd  to  move  it 

'  V«  often  ^Utugukb  betKoen  •  'deu'tndxlUtinct  |int«jitlon.  Tho* 
^*  aix  Ma  u  ottfKt  dtMlnrlljr.  ■■  th«  mom  tint  it  U  dinurimitutoil  IVom  ita 
"^■TMiilinp,  vttkout  Mving  it  dttrlj,  ia  Uic  mium  Uui  It  ii  mil  lit  ud  m 
°*«ii«t  ■•  tb  jttrtj  or  dilaiit. 

*l>a  IW  iiUura  ud  wuTDMor  U1iuot>- pflrctption  •«  itic  lutbor'*  work, 


tu 
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jo«t  far  enoupb.'    The  perception  of  ttie  disbince  ot 
iiiorc  rt-motn  ubjects  remains  very  imperfect  before  loco- 
motion 13  attained.     The  change  of  vwible  scene  as  tb* 
child  is  canicd   about  the  toom  impi-essea  him  X^^ 
doubt,  but  the  meaning  of  these  changes  only  buconx'^ 
fully  seized  when  he  begins  to  walk  about,  and  to  Qk^ 
out  the  amounts  of  locomoti%'e  exertion  auswcriDg    '^ 
the  ditforent  appearumioa  of  things.     It  is  some  yea^c^ 
however,  before  he  begins  to  note  the  sigos  of  d^  *" 
tauce  iu  the  caj>e  of  remote  objects.* 

After  many  conjunctions  of  impressions  the  chi^V° 
begins  to  find  out  tlie  nature  of  objects  aud  the  visihZ^^ 
ofliKicts  which  are  their  most  important  marka  Th^^^ 
ia  to  say  he  hegiua  to  discriminate  objects  one  froc::^^ 
another  by  meaus  of  sight  alone,  and  to  recognise- 
thcra  as  tliey  reappear  to  the  eye.  Sight  now  gi-our 
eelf-sufficicnt.  What  may  be  roughly  marked  off 
the  toucliing  age  gives  place  to  the  seeing  age.  Ucnce 
forth  the  growth  of  perception  is  mainly  an  improve 
mcut  of  visual  capability. 

At  first  this  power  of  discerning  the  forms  of  object*^  "^ 
with  the  eye  is  very  limited."    The  child  notes  oui 


lA  chiU  kiiown  to  tboprtHrntirrttwwMfirKt  trnito  rtnttlt^nilbkl 
to  in  ubJMt  ulif  D  3}  moiitltt  olil.      Tlw  hand  niiiuoi  Uis  extut  puiat  ■!  I 
[Mlltig  \ni*\<i*  It,  but  ptactico  kI'"  [mcinloii  lo  th*  iDOVMnMiL     Tb«  i 
child  «t  S  raonUw  know  when  m  olfJMt  wu  wilbin  ttocli.     Il  n  loMtilt 
otlm  olJMit  m»  b«M  oq<  of  hi)  nacli,  h«  miila  do  raoTamant,  biil  u  aeai  i 
jt  «u  braogbt  within  hii  itach  be  iiutaully  put  out  kU  hand  t«  t^c  it. 
tlw  othfr  hand,  Prot  Pniyam;i  htaboftrlid  to  wIm  ths  Ump  in  tbi  otntia 
«Ja  nil njr  cotn{Mirtni«nt  when  59  wmi*Mfl>i*^fy>Udta  Kindtt,  p.  8S]. 

*ThB  Hino  ninuk  applLM  to  the  puwptian  of  Mliilitjr.  A  good  n^nj- 
•i;<cri''ii''Mof  iilctare-boolu,  a«.,  v*  oeouury  baforaaeyid  dlttln^iiiilia*  ^ 
flat  tutbee  from  a  aolid  body. 

*Th«  fint  objocta  to  bo  ao  racogniaod  are  of  oonno  Ibma  of  luiwt  intvnrtt^' 
l»  tl»  ohlld,  that  U  t*  Mjr  moat  dittOlj  MiniMted  with  hli  t>I*utmUa  (ar- 
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or  two  prorament  and  strikiug  fpaturcs  of  a  thing  hut 
overlooks  the  othiirs.  Thus  in  looking  at  ri'iUnuimaU, 
or  at  his  toy  or  picture  imitations,  he  will  distinguish 
a,  quadniped  from  b  bird,  but  not  one  quadruped 
from  anotUcr.  Similarly  he  vill  distinguish  a  wr)* 
big  dog  from  a  small  one,  but  not  one  dog  from  sno- 
-^cr  of  Bimilar  Bize. 

The  progTGSB  of  pcrcaptiou  grows  with  increase  of 

-^nsuftt  discrimination,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  capability 

^f  diBtinguii)hing  one  colour,  one  direction  of  a  line, 

.^uid  so  on,  from  another.     It  presupposes  further  the 

growth  of  atteotioo.     As  expciionce  advances  the 

•«3hild  finds  it  easier  to  note  the  chanictenHttc  aspects 

-«>f  things  and  to  recognise  them ;  and  he  takes  more 

3>lijitaure  in  detecting  their  difiercuces  uud  eimilitritiea. 

Iln  this  way  his  observations  tend  gradually  to  im- 

jj)ritve  in  distinctness  and  in  accuracy      Not  only  so, 

^u  increased  power  of  attention  enables  him  to  seize 

^3ad  embrace  in  a  single  view  a  number  of  dctuil«. 

3d  this  way  his  first  'sketchy'  iwrcepts  get  filled  out 

^iius  a  particular  flower,  or  animal,  is  seen  more  com- 

p/etcly  in  all  its  details  of  colour,  and  its  relations  of 

*"orm.     At  the  same  time  he  acquires  the  power  of 

opprchcnding  larger  and  more  complex  objects,  such 

■*  whole  buildings  or  troca. 

VfuU  ntaatk*  lluit  tfaft  apprttfaon^ioa  of  fornu  hj  die  child  takea  Ita 
''Art,  act  tma  the  pcrlpheiy  or  contvur  t>t  ihit  objvct,  but  trom  tome 
oiiltivf;  <ttlall  (*.g.,  lh«  truulc  of  the  cIvphaiilX  LHlla  bj  liule  lie 
Kquin*  ihe  pQw«i  uf  UkiDi-  up  inw  liu  view  the  other  odJoMat  paru 
^  tkt  fljtute.    Fiiully,  bj  fullowing  the  contAur  (in  altcnulioD  with 

^infajMnuiiou.  Prof.  Vnjtt  my  th*t  ot  inaaliut*  oli|«ot«  b«t(lw  vn* 
•mont  lb«  firM  vhlci  Ui  diUd  outftollj  obisrred  ud  racognuud  (JMt  Sth 
*»  Xhia,  p.  «J. 
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thi*  MiniilUiiRou*  appreheniiun)  lie  oomei  to  giMp  Oi«  wbi>1«  fona  hi 
Ita  unity  eml  it*  <li*tiiictiMM  rrom  iU  mmiuiidiiii^ib  (AUgtimim  Fttia- 
gogik,  1«  Tlieil,  §  8,  p.  108).* 

The  observing  powers  may  develop  in  different  direc- 
tions accoi'ding  to  special  natural  capabilities,  or  Bpcciol 
citcumstaDces.  A  particularly  good  colour-senae, 
accompanied  by  a  lively  interest  iu  colours,  will  Ivad 
to  a  more  careful  observation  of  this  aspect  of  tbiogs. 
Thus  tbe  piiint.t;r  wilt  obnorve  the  delicate  tints  ol 
objects  of  which  others  are  hardly  sensible.  A  nata* 
ralist  has  a  keen  eye  for  details  of  form  whicli 
escape  the  common  eye.  Objects  may  thus  be  saiii 
to  acquire  a  diflVrent  content  for  diffenont  individual* 
according  to  the  habitual  direction  of  their  olwerriDi 
powers.  And  this  applies  not  only  to  the  perceptioi 
of  the  visible  aspects,  but  to  that  of  othere  as  veil 
Thus  to  a  man  a<-customed  to  handle  and  so  test  tht 
quality  of  woollen  stuffs,  tlio  sight  of  these  objeett 
will  convoy  more  than  they  do  to  anotlier  who  il 
without  these  cTperienccs.  The  visual  imprcssior 
which  a  piece  of  furniture  makes  on  the  mind  of  t 
carpenter  i^  supplemented  by  a  peculiarly  rich  accumni 
lation  of  tactual  and  muscular  associations.  fl 

PSTcholoKr  and  PhUosophy  of  Perception.  Id  the  faRgoitq 
icoount  of  the  >J<.-vcl<ii>iui.-ul  of  pLTCi^i'liun,  wc  have  botoi  eoBoenicd  odlj 
witli  iUM^j'i^liTy  ti<t.',  ilijit  in  toftiy  tlio  [intnre  of  tlie  |flycliiMl  pKMM 
hy  whi<.-h  [>''r<'>{'It  arv  k-rwul.  \Vt  bare  betn aiunrmng  the  qncilioii 
B,v  wliut  tl-nf.  hy  ni't  of  nhnt  di»to\-«rabU  pqrcltiotl  focU,  doM  K  dnll 
tvMch  whal  wu  ctill  a  kii«wlci]ge  of  thiiigi  Ui  apucc  aiid  Ume  t 

'  lYogrw  in  pomr  of  peKqitimi  and  obMrvallon  »>;  ba  mnghly  mtMUW 
hj  Iho  Miriillty  vllh  whicb  tiiu  [nnns  of  fmuiliu  ol^ccla  in  rroofiiiiMd,  ■■  il 
)Ml[lii{[at  ilraviiigiofaiiiiiiaU.  Ii<.,  at  aomo  dltUnc* :  aim  tho  riiiulitj  will 
vblcli  ooaiipl^x  KreuiM  or  iiuiiiben  are  ilialiniitij'  ftpprvhsuilMl  j  aad- 
njiidity  with  wbivb  similar  fonua  are  ill«tliigaUt>ML 
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r  After  Uiit  [Hfotilitnt  b«>  b«ni  ta»w«Md  t!i«re  r«intiin>  onotlier  qoMtlon, 
or  i^roii])  <A  qoMtioci*  dMlinft  viUi  Uie  iH^tm  nAk  of  perception,  that  i* 
Uj  ua,j,  with  iu  validity  at  coti&ilion  vUeo  we  lu>vi:  iL  Looking  &t  p«r- 
evptiiin  on  thi*  aide  ««  aik :  WImI  it  tli«  vnluc  of  pcrcvption  u  an 
(appflrenttf)  ImmMliiiti;  knovledge  of  ccmcthjitf!  fxtrmal  to,  and  indc- 
|(«M>il<!ni  ol,  th«  knou-iiif;  mind  I  What  it  nwoat  by  a  tbing,  or  external 
object,  by  ipaoe  and  by  time  t  Do  i1i«m  lermt  ttoud  for  nnylliin);  mOK 
tlion  tl>e  [iK>Jn«l  of  e(>ni]>l(rx  gronplngH  of  »oiu«^ip«ricBoe1  Tlin*,  it  n 
MuiM  BDiliing  more  tlian  a  tun  of  M-nsatiuti*  of  touch,  &&,  actually 
exfMiriuKed  at  the  tinic,  or  icpfwrclcd  at  imifurnily  ncoiirinK  tiniTor 
ovrtain  drcumoUBoM,  or  doea  our  knowledge  of  it  at  a  material  objeot 
'■>  apvee  l|]ii»ly  mon  than  the  *um  of  all  the  •onnillona  by  ths  aid  of 
ll  wfaich  we  cocne  to  know  it?  If  the  hltvr  (oa  jwrtiap*  most  penont 
*Mikl  My),  how  it  uich  knonledyo  gnnmnlecd  or  mode  certain  1  An 
**  to  N|ipe*e  thin^p  exirtiot;  out  of  all  illation  to  niitid,  and  aomehoir 
couijnx  from  liac  to  timo  into  relation  «rith  it  t  Or  are  we  to  oonceiTe 
^at  Uie  ivallty  wliivh  thing*  have  it  coiutituled  by  the  coniiruetiv* 
•"llvity  of  intvlliftaiot!  it»clf  I  Th»e  problenit  belong  to  the  Phllotopliy, 
*•  dtrtinguixiMd  fmm  the  PltyehdloRy,  of  Perceplion.  Tliey  tre  variotwly 
ktuwq  aa  the  jimbli-ni  of  PreMmtnttvo  KnoivlcilKc  or  of  External  P<tf- 
^'ption,  ct  the  Bxtenul  Wortd,  of  Bealitm  and  hU-iiIitnL' 


TIh  Tnlttlng  of  tlte  SesMi.     If  the  icnM)  f;{ve  ni  th«  matorialR 

*>f  knowloilgn  tlie  prdjicr  tiM  of  thom  conrtitntci  an  important 

^IttDMtt  in  til*  (coDomy  of  mind     To  «xm:iB9  the  rnnufl  in  lh« 

^*^>t  way  80  aa  to  accamuUte  the  richest  store  of  clear  impreasioiu^ 

*>  tliQ  first  B(«[t  in  the  attainment  of  wide  and  accurate  knowledge 

%bout  Uie  world  in  which  we  live.     An  eye  unculiiruted  in  a  nice 

detection  of   funn,  meant  a  limitation  uf   all  afU-T-kniiwIrdgc^ 

^tnagitiatioD  will  be  buj,  thought  loote  and  innrcunite,  where  the 

P'^'liininaTy  tlage  of  perreptian  luu  bcm  liiini'-il  over.     The  host 

'■"'(Icfii  tlworiua  of  Education  have  grntjicd  Ibit  Iruib,  and  tried  to 

The  diilinrlion  bttwtMi  the  ptyohelogy  and  philoMfiliy  of  pcrrpption  I* 
^"^  (ullj  ktluttrnutl  la  my  «otk  on  /Vutwni,  \'p.  3ft,  318.  TLt  ttuJt'nt 
•to  fitnm  to  go  iuta  lh«  philo»phio  rido  of  perception  mny  oonniilt  Ftot 
'"ft,  SiUliani  /rvm  lirrkiUy;  Sir.W.  Htnilton,  iMtitra  on  Hel^ph^iic*. 
<'"-  II.,  XAI..tuJraUo«in;i;  J.  8.  Mill,  JUamituUtm  a/ Sir  »:  Uai^Uhri* 
^^'ttaofAjf,  tliip,  X.  and  following;  H.  SptBcw.  Prinni^  of  FtyduJagy, 
y<-  II.,  IX  Vll„  nii|>.  III.,  wi'l  fulluwlnsi  IVoC  Btiu,  rA<  Stiua  and 
'I'  AuiUfct,  'Ot  Exleratl  rtrotption,'  p.  SCI,  ka  A  lummttj  of  (h* 
T^^ADt  Theeriia  it  given  by  tba  lurt  »rit«  In  bb  Otmjieiuiiim  </  il<ntal 
~"»aea 


imprcsB  it  in  t«sMl>era'  minda.  Tet  pnctic*  i^  aha,  far  behind 
theory,  and  tmcUen  make  haste  to  boiM  op  tlw  fabrie  of  idau 
in  th«  f  ounf[  mind  witltout  trtmUing  about  a  aolid  Arm  (oundatiaB 
o(  aenao-knowled^ 

The  exerdM  of  the  acnaos  implioa  the  voluntoiy  dinKtioo  of 
attODtion  on  the  part  of  the  child  to  vhat  ia  pneeni.  Senae-lcDOv- 
ledg«  ia  gained  by  the  youog  mind  eoiuing  into  contaet  with  tUngi 
■  tmntedialely,  and  not  mediately  by  the  iot^Tventioit  of  anothtf 
F  mind,  llenoe  the  fuuclioci  of  the  teaabui  in  this  tint  atage  of  At 
L  growth  of  kUDwledga  ia  a  ]imil«d  one.  A  f,-ood  part  of  the  axeidn 
^^Mf  the  senses  in  early  life  goc*  on,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  it  dm 
^Kto,  with  rery  tittle  help  from  mutlicr  or  uuno.'  The  <!bil<rs  own 
f  activity,  if  be  i>  healthy  and  rolnist,  will  urj[e  bin  to  um  hia  aya* 
hia  Lnnds,  and  other  otfpua  in  "Xi^oring  UiingL  boat  him. 

Nuvvrtholan  a  good  d^nl  tniiy  bo  done  indirectly  to  tielp  on  lt>  ** 
prooeaa  of  aoquisition.    The  mother  has  the  control  of  the  cbilil'a  ao-  ** 
idingi^  and  may  do  much  to  haattn  or  retard  th«  doTelopma^^^'^ 
wnae-knov ledge  by  a  wise  atlentinn  to  tbcm  or  im  iadolM^^ 
aeglect  of  tlipm.    To  aupply  children  from  the  Gnt  with  mitab^'^ 
BiBteiiaUfortho  exorcise  of  Llieir  aenw-orgnas,  more  Mpocially  thu^'  "^ 
of  touch  and  flight,  is  the  Hret  and  probobly  most  important  part  v"^'^ 
what  is  meant  by  trsiuing  tbo  miuc*,  at  least  ia  very  rarly  lifc^^' 

hKext  to  this   comoa   Iho   moro  direct  eo-opemtion  of   roothw-""^ 
man,  or   teacher   in   directing  their  attoniioo  to   nnobaer 
foinis  in  otjecta,  and  in  arouatng  interest  in  thinga  by  apfMalii 
to  tha  impuUea  of  cunositr,  and  ao  on.     It  may  be  added  thai  i 
large  part  of  the  gtiin  of  ttich  co-opi-mtJo«i  is  realised  independantlj 
of  any  m'lthodia  prucuduni.    There  are  no  nUea  of  good  ohanrri 
tioD  which  would  eitsUe  one  to  teach  it  as  on  art    Aoblld  wtll- 
prolit  mora  by  dally  eotniuntonsfaip  with  ao  aouto  obMTver,  b« 
teacher  or  playfellow,  thnn  by  all  ^tenutio  nttompts  to  train  tha-  - 
asnsea;    A  boy  privilrgod  to  bo  the  oomprtnion  of  his  naturalist 
father  in  his  daily  walks  will  insensibly  fall  into  the  way  of  at- 
tending to  ill*  phanoiuuna  of  natui^  of  being  o&  tho  look-oat  lor 
things. 

■Of  CMN*  a  ffioA  deal  Is  done  tmStngmtlly  in  tiuniiig  Ibe  wnata  o(  Uie 
child.  Tbo*  tw  tend)  froin  the  flnt  to  fellow  th*  Itad  of  otban,  le  lospeM 
what  they  an  lodVbig  at  and  tslktng  about. 
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be  bnlalng  of  the  msaea  oujilit  to  begin  rerj  Mrlj  in  life,  and 

0ood  part  of  it  ahould  be  got  ovtt  bdfore  tbe  child  conns 

WkdM  tJie  more  aysteaiiUa  diwipllne  of  the  bcIiouIs.     In  tba  nn> 

Mt7  be  should  lutre  his  dtKrimioative  Moaibtlitj  exereued  by  the 

supply  of  a  eutHewnt  Dumber  and  variety  of  uiue-iiuprMsioiUL 

Tliiu  a  Dumber  of  coloured  objecta  should  be  placed  before  hiiDi 

m  that  be  may  gradually  dUtinttuUh  sliadaa  of  colour.     Tbe  dif- 

lerance*  tnuat  flnt  be  wide  and  atriking,  amaller  ones  bciRg  intn>- 

doced  ■■  the  diMrimiMtive  poirer  of  tbo  tense  advancea.     And 

bere  tbe  motbei  will  do  w«'Il  to  briog  ttie  coloura  to  be  diMinguiofaed 

into  jnxtapoaitioD,  so  tlmt  tbe  att&ulion  amy  easily  pose  from  one 

to  tbe  other,  and  tlie  dideraneea  be  carefully  marked.*   WiUi  variety 

dunild  go  a  cetUiii  rejwtition  of  previous  iuipteanoiu.  ao  tliat  tbey 

may  become  familiar  and  be  ca*ily  idpulilird.    AU  the  aenMa  shonM 

be  BzerciiHxl  accordiiig  to  thuir  telative  iinporlaiicft     And  tbia 

meatiB  that  tba  clitld  nbould  be  allowed  the  atiniut  pouiblo  libcily 

of  actios  in  handling  tliiii^-n,  Maminlng  their  tutfaccv  Uioir  internal 

■Iructurv,  aiuteooo,aDdDl«oinniOTiiigiibuut  nias  to  bring  the  nti»- 

euUr  uoM  into  fall  axeiciao.    As  we  havo  Mon,  an  iniporbint  part  of 

Uwlmowledge  of  material  objects  is  directly  gained  through  thooxor- 

dm  of  Um  miuolea.    The  young  child  dolighta  to  ncicisa  liis,  and 

Hilda  a  Urge  paK  of  bis  pleasure  in  iaveatigatiog  by  his  own  actire 

expeonteaita  the  qaaliliet  of  bodica.     Xot  only  si\  the  very  play  ol 

ttu  child  may  be  turned  to  good  account  in  ftirthnring  eenae- 

kaoiriedge.      There  it  no  toy  he  liiee  of  leu  rapidly  than  a  box 

«1  bri^    Aod  tba  maniputating  of  the»  with  a  view  to  eon- 

•liHtioa,  is  an  oxcotlent  mcnns  of  aacortaioing  the  form  of  objects. 

By  ibiis  BUpplying  food  for  hia  active  impnima  aa  well  as  his 

Maaea  we  an  patting  tbechild  in  the  way  of  co-ordinating  his  experi- 

cnoM  of  movement  and  toocb  on  the  one  bnnd,  and  of  sight  on  the 

^tlut,  and  80  of  arriving  at  a  npid  automatic  recognition  of  thinga 

by  aigbt  alooe.    Aa  has  been  said,  sight  talcea  tbe  lead  in  obwrva< 

tion,  and  when  once  tbe  visual  signs  of  podtlon,  solid  figure,  end 

Buguilude  and  nature  of  aurfuee  have  beni  Icanit,  tlie  training  of 

Ba*  obauring  povrea  wtU  consist  mainly  in  exorcising  vision. 

^AmwUI  eharlef  Nimit*  nitaM*  to  thd  nln"iitl«n  of  1)l«l>y«^HbM^ 
inblbfatd  by  H.  Uofpua  of  BnaUu,  ondccr  tbe  title,  Ta/i!  tur  ErwAung  dM 


sia 
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Objeote  niut  1m  broui;lit  heton  Uie  ehiUl'a  eye  in  aiif 
so  that  tbe  itimuliu  of  Qhango  and  novdly  in«y  b«  intradaiMi 
sud  (Jm  power  of  nulilj  discrtminaling  one  thing  from  booUm 
Im  MnngUioned.  On  tlie  other  hand,  there  muat  be  a  ceitK 
nnntn  of  ponnanence  in  the  young  bK|iiici.-r'H  environueiil,  i 
order  tliat  Uie  devper  aort  of  curio«ltf  muy  ba  awakened,  <fl 
otwcTvatiua  of  things  grow  in  dqtUi,  and  the  po«r«r  of  rapid] 
jdmtifying  olijocta  be  «x«rci»0(L  A  j-onng  child  maj  eastljr  ha« 
A  roilun<lanc«  of  good  things  in  the  shape  of  new  tcys^  na' 
picture-houka,  Ac  In  like  nutnnor,  lie  nuty  us.iily  l>e  lakm  aboD 
too  miivh  and  xhown  U^  mnnjr  nghu.  A  linbit  of  cloan  iMiiM 
titm  presupposes  a  cort^iin  meaAun  of  famitiai-ity  nilb  tilings,  tx 
•  certain  d<^pth  of  interest  which  oidy  cornea  of  daily  com|i 
aliip  with  them. 

Tlie  scliuul  uiay  be  nia<lR  a  fifld  of  rxRrciM  far  the  aenasa  I 
numlwr  of  iray*.  In  thu  r^ijulnted  pUy  of  the  Kindoigarbni  Uh 
aonsm  are  rightly  the  tiling  most  attended  to,  Kroebel  baa  butU 
on  solid  psychological  ground  in  maintaining  that  knowledge  mi 
activity  are  cloudy  related,  ihat  the  child's  apontAneoua  activity  ii 
tha  force  that  sola  the  mochaiutm  of  the  seniwa  in  moTonMut,  tlul 
perception  includes  the  employment  not  only  of  the  eye  but  of  tlu 
hand,  and  that  a  nice  perception  of  form  la  only  gained  in  ooaoco 
lion  with  the  device  of  nuuiual  reproduction.  Tlie  weU-knoini 
active  cni]>toymenta  of  pnper-folding,  stick -huililiiif^  and  better  still 
modelling,  trAin  the  s«n*o  of  form  by  comi>Glling  a  dose  atloDtiad 
to  it  in  a  way  that  no  mere  prcsenlotion  of  an  object  to  pkstin 
contemplation  could  do.*  Kor  is  this  oU:  the  execntion  of  tho 
iVfluircd  nuniial  movements  in  all  nich  aiuiple  conatrtictire  Mfr 
ploynioots  hrljis  to  bring  out  mon  jirominontly  the  coirespondcDSl 
between  the  visual  and  tactual  exp'^rienc«*  conoomed  ia  Uie  pap 
ceptions  of  form.  Tlie  same  line  of  remark  applies  too  to  drawing, 
An  cxpirieiicad  drau^tsmaa  reads  more  tlian  another  man  into  llu 
forms  submitted  to  his  eye. 

The  vast  importance  of  a  fine  perception  of  fonn  may  suggMl 
that  every  child  sliould  undergo  a  systematic  training  of  the  eye  ji 
this  particular.    Such  training  would  of  ooursc  begin  in  the  nuisor] 

'  [n  th«  wms  way  the  colonr-Mns«  ii  best  traui«il  by  pauitiBg,  tha  i 
of  pilch  in  Maad  bji  lUiKia^ 
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l>y  premitu)^  a  T*rioty  of  concrete  forma  lo  ihe  cliiM's  tiutios,  as 

UioM  of  aniuiala,  plants,  9tt!.    Sinking;  difTereiiccs,  aa  Ibnt  lietween 

■a  elm  tni  a  ecdu,  would  be  at  fint  wl«ctcil,  and  then  finnr 

difitennoM,  m  tlui  bntwcvn  an  oalc  and  a  br-odi,  inlroducod.     Uii- 

ci'luuroil  drawiiif;*,  (ujvplotuvntmg  tli«  objocta  Ihoronelvca  or  modola, 

would  b«  ui«ful  here  ss  rvmoring  tbe  more  intcivfUng  foaturo  of 

eoloDi;     AfUt  a  eulGvicnt  amount  of  ex«rcU«  in  dUcnminatinij 

coacrale  fomta,  aud  wh«n  tlie  jiowera  of  altention  were  atioQg 

<Bo«gh,  tho  more  abctmel  con«itloratioii  of  form  bjr  obaorring  tbe 

l<«s  Mriking  form-alemanta  sboald  ba  cncottngcd.     liaa,  cnrrw, 

U)d  Ibcir  nm[>I«r  coinbinations  would  now  be  lenrnt.     Finally, 

^is  tpithetio  tiratment  of  form  sbould  go  on  hand  in  hand  with 

*a  ualytio  treatcneal  of  concrete  fonna  of  objects.    The  pupil 

*^K>i|U  In  lad  on  to  dixcoTor  the  vertical  lino.  Die  apiral  curve,  tlie 

^'^wgnt&r  fiipira,  A&>  in  Ratnnl  or  nilifiviid  object*,  aa  tbo  Iroe- 

*^%i^tbe  coiling  viiie tondril,  tbe  house-gable.     In  thia  way,  tlw 

I**(ni4kiD  of  ooucrete  fifrraa  would  grow  iii  distinutueei^' 

Ao  apf»eal  to  ehUdreu'a  own  obaeiration  ia  now  rij;hllj  i«aott«d 

**>  ai  Bucb  aa  jraaniblc  in  every  bruucb  of  inatractivu.    Tliu  teaching 

^^   Nalun]  8denc«  aets  out  with  tlM  oljuiit  lc«*on,  wbidi  in  its 

*'  "wpltal  form  ia  a  num  axtnba  of  the  pupili'  obietving  powora  in 

'^otiag  the  ptopcstlea  of  a  thing,     liVhat«vur  tbo  dilliculiieb  ol  tbe 

^^jnI  leeaon  nobody  really  double  lliat  a  large  amount  uf  voluablu 

'^^krafedgo  abool  aiui[ilc  aubtaucus,  aa  chulk  and  coul,  uututuJ 

^^>ciiil,  Bi  thoM  of  planta  and  animals,  as  vn-M  as  art  product^  can 

^v  giTon  to  a  nurabor  of  children  in  tbi«  way.     Tliia  fint-hond 

Wvaowledge  of  things  tbrougli  petsonal  insptiction  ia  worth  far  more 

^ban  my  afcond-band  account  ol  Ihcm  by  dencription.      Hence 

t-lie  (Mnbility  of  uaiog  romlela  and  inaps  in  teaching  geography, 

ot  pttnnB  in  teaching  hi:iiuty,  and  of  tuch  an  apparalos  aa  Mr. 

I^tuwwhain'a  in  teaching  the  elements  of  number.    Yet  while 

™*  ttDMa  niaj  thua  bo  appealed   to  in   ainioat  any  branch  of 

uutntiioa,  they  are  far  mon  ooncerned  in  lome  de|>nrtmcQta 

^hin  ia  otfaen.    It  ia  now  generally  admitted  thnt  the  earaful  and 

tWngh  eliidy  of  one  or  more  of   the  natnral  Kioncea  mpplios 

^  lacat  efficient  tiainiug  in  aenafrobaenratiou.    It  is  plaia  for 

'Vr.  8|wM«r  taciita  on  bc^nninR  wllli  concrete  faruia,  <voa  la  tuehing 
'^ekiUiodnw.iVNMtion.Cbaii.  II.,  p.  80. 
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eximple  that  n  wide  oboerratiim  ot  the  cJunoten  of 
leqnired  b^  botanj  most  tend  gieatlf  to  eharpen  the 
eolem  and  fonn. 

APPENDIX. 

Fw  a  tUler  aoeonBt  of  tlis  wi^  in  vLich  m  leani  to  tocaliM 
and  pcaiMtra  ottjseta  tfas  readar  ii  nfemd  to  Piof  Bud'i  tnatiM, 
Stitlled,  nudar  'SaDMof  Tonch,'8ect  IS,  fcc. ;  onder  'SeoMof  Sigli 
Ik.  i  and  later,  ODdn  '  IntellMt,'  S«ct.  SS,  bo. ;  «]» to  the  excell* 
In  Hr.  H.  Spenoer'B  Prhmiple*  </  FiyAiOoin,  VoL  IL,  Pt.  TL, 
to  XVllL  With  these  »•;  be  eompared  M.  Taioe'i  intemting 
External  Perception  and  the  Ednoation  of  the  Seniei,  On  iMlelUgti 
BL  II.,  Chap.  IL 

On  the  pnctical  iide  of  the  mbjec^  the  tialning  of  the  Senaea 
will  do  well  to  conmlt  Hr.  Spencer'*  Any  oa  Eduealivn,  Ch.  II 
Youmann'i  little  work  on  the  Oultiin  ef  de  OUening  Povitn  4 
Tfas  difficult  eabject  of  the  Object  Lesson  is  dealt  with  in  a  Mig 
by  Dr.  Bun,  SdjuolUm.  a*  a  Seimtc,  Chap.  Till.,  p.  247,  ke.  ; 
Calkin*,  IfeiB  Primary  Object  Lama  (Harper  fe  Biotbers),  p.  SSI 
German  muiM'  mav  with  mlTantase  read  Waitz,  Allgemeint  Pcut 
Pt,  let  eeviiou,  *  Die  Uiidaag  dai  itni-hfinnnj ', 


CHAPTER  VII. 

SBPRODUCTIVE  IMAOINATION  (MEMORY). 

After-effects  of  Perception.    Perception  is  the  greiit 

pfimftl  source  of  kiiowle<lge.     But  the  act  of  pcrxrup- 

^on  'a  momcuUiry,  and  there  would  bo  do  enduring 

•knowledge  of  things  if  we  were  limited  to  aens©* 

•^'ogiiition.    The  existence  of  such  lasting  knowlctlgo 

''(-•]>.;n(la  on  the  fact  that  the   impreitsion    made  on 

^ti(!  mind  in  the  act  of  perception  pereiiits  after  the 

'^tnoval  of  the  object.*    In  other  words  the  percept 

'•  in  a  manner  retainable.     The  form  in  which  it 

''ppews  after  the  removal  of  the  object  is  known  as  a 

•*»€iital  image  or  teprcsc-ututivc  image* 

Temporary  Persistence  of  Percepts :  After-percepts. 
^Cfcepts  leave  a  temporary  effect  behind  them.  The 
P^ieeption  of  a  bright  object  is  often  followed  for 

'  'Potapt '  and  'imprmion'  »n  vmi  mncli  in  the  Mmo  mdk  in  refottitm 
**  tUiiftnalbtt. 

'n*  loin  in^  In  ^aytholo)^  points  b>  ■  double  diitinrtion.     On  Uia 

^*^  htoid  it  b  r(|a«M4iUtiv«  ahcrou  a  iitmpt  u  praMnlttlTS  <ot  Urfcoly  «o| ; 

^   Ik*  other  iida  It  i«  •  reiirrwntilioii  of  a  conrittH  olijfrt.  or  >  mental 

^'txi*.  iMi  h  thw  dktisguiibed  Iron  •  oonnpt  or  gDaMal  nation  which 

^yi'ifit  arUMof  tUn^    TlMUnn  'kl(*'I««oniiiionl]r  uwd  tomduiU  bath 

'"^aeaud  <o»M(ita,  nwklnK  off  the  vbolo  regii>a  at  th«  repmrnt^tlr*  from 

^  rNHatAtire.    Bui  lik*  tlie  tenn  nolioa,  it  t«Dda  now  to  U  cou&uid  in 


on 
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some  seconds  by  what  Ja  known  as  an  'sftcr-iinag'^c?.' 
but  which  may  be  better  marked  off,  perhaps,  aa  l»  n 
'  aftcr-porccpt,'  of  the  object.     This  after-image  is  <l«-«*' 
to  the  continuance  of  the  process  of  excitation  in  tf»« 
ner\'c-ocntres.     Thus  after  luiikiiig  at  tlie  tlisc  of  tts« 
setting  sun,  wc  often  oontiuue  to  sec,  whether  tt»» 
eyes  be  closed  or  open,  one  or  more  pale  yellowi».l» 
images  or  '  spectra '  of  the  object. 

TbcM  After-im.ij:^  jiul  r«rarrod  to  ftro  knoim  m  'pmitiTe'.  Th«^^ 
■re  di«Uiif;uitli<>iI  (niiii  '  iici;ntiv« '  «n«T-imai;«a  which  arac  Troai  ■  Icck^' 
pontj  fiti^M  nad  diMlitcuient  of  the  ivti'iio,  either  m  a  wbole  erf  ^* 
wnie  of  iu  dement*.  The  flnt  efToct  t*  illurtroteH  bf  tbe  tnnafuoi^*' 
Hon  ot  a  |>u«ilivu  aIUi^bDage  o(  ■  ht\0it  olijvul,  aaj  the  wludair,  into  * 
bbek  imii^p.  The  tvcoiul  <^IT<Kt  i*  Uluittatcd  bjr  the  fonulUr  oelouiv.i'  ™ 
taugot  kTKiim  a^  coinplnnpntnrj  a|)i;vtin.' 

The  (poaitlve)  »flvt-iiiiiiK*<^  or  &rt«f^pereepMt  «ra  pheno«iMiM  of  pc^^** 
piTCliolc^cai  inlMtMt  in  Rlatiun  to  nientol  reproductiun.    The}'  for^^^ 
iba  nntwrting  link  betwcrii  pL-pci-pt*  aini  iniogoi  pmperij  »o-eill»— ""^ 
(revived  inufn^).    Tliey  ajipruiiout*  clo»*ly  to  ocmplcta  p«K«|iU  fc^  -^ 
rwiKct  of  tli«ir  fajchical  inarki^  noniclf,  viridaoM  or  inU'OMtjr,*  ^'^^^\ 
Unotnew  oT  jurtB,  aiid  dvtluSteuCM  of  IncalSMlton  (vither  in  the  BeM  <^c=^ 
obj«<ta  if  the  tj*»  are  op«n,  or  in  the  lUrk  field  if  thtv  we  xhut).    Th-  -^^ 
Mtt  dlfTneiwi  coutvta  in  tlli^  that  Ibor  appear  lo  oliift  ibeir  pMilio^^  " 

the  fiulil  of  view  with  «vor.v  mov^auot  of  th«  ^v*.  TLti  ij  owin^p-  ^ 
to  Uie  fiict  llmt  tlii'T  ik-|M.-nd  on  a  {itktii'sly)  permnntfBt  rtate  of  Ui^^^* 
Mlina,  Bud  not  on  the  iinmediBla  aoUmi  of  aa  estutial  ttiuutu^ 


Temporary  Mental  Images.     In  addition  to  thes^^ 
after-images,  which  are  only  occasioual  and  fugitive^^ 
every  vivid  and  distinct  impression  begets  a  mentaE 
imjge,  properly  so  called,  which  endures  for  a  mucb. 
longer  period.     Thus  afuir  aocing  a.  iricnd  tlie  image 

>  for  a  fttl1«T  arroiint  of  the  dtftmiM  htlwMn  pulttv*  aad  u^Un 
aftar-Ina^ee,  im  mr  work  Aiua/fan  mnJ  /nfHftiti^  Chap.  I1L,  |<p.  40,  41. 

*  The  viriilncai  of  u  aftei^hDii^  u  of  the  niHilal  Iiim|C>  to  bt  (pofceB  «( 
pnMnilf,  wcuu  to  nftt  nor*  partleelwlr  to  the  dtgroi  of  lamtiiMitf  «D-t 
forc4  of  catouiiiig;  (dagito  of  Mtutatlou)  pnaeut  Id  the  iouift  OC  ll|illwli  i1 
bfiL 
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oC  his  face  lingers  in  consciousness  awliile,  and  con- 
tiauce  for  somu  time  to  revert  of  itself  q8  800a  as 
oiher  olijoct«  of  attention  are  removed.  This  tem- 
l>onuy  image  may  be  observeil  to  become  little  by 
Httlc  blurr^  auil  indistinct.  There  is  tbuB  a  gradual 
*'UlisideDce  or  dying  away  of  percejita. 

Tliongli  itMtling  ofT  iato  the  other  when  it  ocaini,  the  anrr-itnnita  or 
^"WptfMpt  may  l>«  renililj'  iIUliiigu»)i«il  fmiii  ihc  Uiii|K>nit7  niuDlal 
''rti-tpnijwr.  Tlic  Ull«r  b  lew  vitid  luid  ilUliiict,  and  Mrhendcfiiiiiel; 
"nliinl  («  it  ia  in  tb*  early  *taKt*)  it  i*  flx«l  in  mmo  nffum  td 
*'%l«n«l  tyiux  {wmt^miAiug  U  the  jilace  whoa  tha  uctunl  object  yrt- 
**Vti  ltMir> 

nfa  tniiiK>nr7  p«i«iil<Mi  of  puwpt*  W  Inuga  Is  a  matter  of  fftU 
**ta;ioriinw  in  the  «f'pK]ieii«Ian  of  all  vueecMlona  or  Rrii-*  of  imprcMiaiu, 
'^ihcw  nf  aonnd,  and  in  the  pcrotptino  of  Time.  If  the  impreKiou 
**i  ^  *,  rf,  (  fi>llDW  one  iaother,  the  gmap  of  the  who!*  m  one  aeKea  Im- 
S*ht»  tk*t  the  «iirii«r  inembtnof  the  aeriw  »  and  6  fonUl  vlwa  ih<!  Ui«r 
^m  {t  and  «)  ucciiT.  It  ii  nippusbl  t)iat  the  ntiffi  of  our  gcmp  of  rnic- 
C«*dr«  iniprTwinne  (lu  tbcMc  uf  •uiind  )iirHlii«ed  hj  a  ivn«  nf  ficiKhilum 
OtdlUUoB*)  la  hiuitoil  by  the  prm«trnM  ot  tucli  imjiRMionit  AMonJiiig 
tn  the  RBMRhea  of  Wiimh  the  loaxiaiuiu  tsntje  of  •uoh  Goiubiaing 
CtmacUiuuMa  i*  IS  dialitict  imprcMdon^' 

It  uay  be  ad>M  that  Ihla  lem|«ruT  penlalence  of  a  perwpt  ai  an 
InMftc  unitrrliea  nuny  of  the  1«>mct  aeti  of  what  ia  popuUrly  called 
Xmu^ni^'rrinft  Tliu*  in  tarrjitix  u  mfsmfie  lo  n  pr*")!!  n  ihilJ  hua  Ihe 
««iiDil  of  the  wnvdi  ptniMlng  in  hi*  mitid  fur  a  frir  nuiiutu.  And  Ihii 
j-rrml— ■"  naokta  th«  w«rk  of  Moining  and  npuuttot;  tuy. 

Persistence  and  Revival  of  Impressions.  This 
'ti^ropomo' '  echo'  of  impressions  is,  liowcver,  of  little 
account  for  knowledge.  When  wc  talk  of  picturing 
i>r  mentally  4%preaonting  an  object  we  imply  a  mental 
rapaltility  of  having  permanent  images,  as  di»tin- 
guittbt'd  fi'om  the  temporary  ones  juat  spoken  of.  That 
is  to  8»y,  we  suppose  an  ability  to  recall,  revive  or 
nteuver  a  past  impresaion  after  an  interval.    All  audi 

>  Bm  n^ltol.  Ayetotiyi'*,  IL,  Cbp,  IS,  |  S. 
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rerival  of  pereppts  is  known  in  Montal  Science 
Imaginatiou.  Tluis  w«  imngine  when  we  call  up 
mental  picture  of  a  poraon's  £ac«  or  of  a  partieul 
church,  when  we  recall  a  particular  word,  or  the  ta»'fc'^ 
of  a  Certain  fruit.  Since  visual  perceptions  conatitu  ■fc^ 
the  most  importiint  kind  of  seiisc-knowletige,  visu-^J 
imnges  form  the  chief  part  of  our  mental  represent.*!.— 
tioDS.  Heoct:  the  employment  iu  psychology  of  tls^ 
term  '  image '  for  all  varieties  of  repreaentatioa.* 

This  revival  of  impressions  or  presentations  has,  ^t^ 
its  physiological  conditions,  the  modification  of  tKs.u 
centres  in  some  way  and  the  production  of  *«  physi-*:^- 
logical  diepoeitioD.'    Owing  to  this,  though  excitatic^* 
of  the  ccutrea  can  tjike  place  at  first  only  throu^f^ 
some  peripheral  stimulation,  it  may  subsequently  b^^* 
come  independent  of  it     Milton  mentally  picturii^^^ 
Boenery  after  he  had  lost  bis  fight,  and  Bcethove^^ 
representing  musical  sounds  aft«r   lie  had    lost  he    ■* 
hearing,  are  striking  illustrations  of  this  survivin^  *S 
central  effect  of  external  stimulation. 

While  we  thus  distinguish  between  the  temporar^^ 
after-effectB  of  perception  and  the  revival  of  perceptttJ^^ 
or  between  tcmporaiy  and  permanent  images,   w-«^ 
must  not  overlook  the   connection  between  them  * 
Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  the  revival 


>  Wn  n*  vont  to  speak  indilTerentlj  o{  tbc  nrvinl  m  rqirDdocdnB  titW 
of  tiia  original  iniiictMton  or  of  tlio  dtiivad  tanif*.  Wan  it  not  lot  Ikk 
flied  nMgD  of  apcveh,  it  might  b«  bcot,  patutpiv  ^  detcdbe  ik*  prnttw  dAa 
u  th*  MpmlQotloQ  or  rcr^Tal  of  th«  poTco|it  «r  pnatBtslSon.  or  u  Ui«  tf- 
peamiM  m  oocumndo  of  the  \tattg»  (kfUv  u  int(ml}i,  Slneo  tkU  yiULiw 
■DMiu  tli«  cAlli^x  up  ill  th«  ininit  of  ■  raprtasntBtton  of  Mnn*  ok^eet,  vi 
•N  Biit  in  m-Dcj-diy  Ungaip  to  tsUc  of  it  u  •  ncilUag  «f  a  tl^wt  m 
inditi'iit. 

>  Sec  kboT*,  f .  PG> 
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ImpKssion  Is  more  perfect  soon  aflcr  its  actual 
occutrence,  and  becomes  less  perfect  as  the  interval 
increaaefi.  "We  can  commonly  recall  with  esBC,  and  in 
4  consideiable  degree  of  distinctness,  a  face  or  a  tune 
that  impressed  us  a  few  days  before,  though  after  the 
%>SQ  of  a  mouth  or  six  mouths  the  miud  loses  its 
^old  on  the  impression.  Images  may  be  said  (roughly) 
to  log*  in  viridncas  and  diatinctuess  in  proportion  to 
—  the  remoteness  of  the  corresiwnding  percepts. 
^K  Reproductive  Imagination.  The  simplest  kind  of 
^Pfeugbation  is  that  in  which  the  several  parts  of  the 
^(jireseutation  follow  tJie  ordtT  of  perception.  This 
i»  known  as  Reproductive  Imagiuation.  What  is 
commonly  understood  by  Memory,  that  is  to  say 
the  recalling  of  particular  impressions  and  pieces  of 
Inowlcdgo  (as  distinguinhcd  from  the  retention  of 
general  truths)  thus  falls  under  the  head  of  repro- 
ductive imagination.  Another  variety  of  imAgioation 
which  answers  more  closely  to  the  popular  uso  ot  the 
t«rm  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 

Retention  and  Reproduction.  It  is  customary  to 
distinguish  the  stage  intervening  between  the  percep- 
tion and  the  representatioti  as  that  of  Retention  or  Con- 
tenxUion ;  and  the  process  of  representation  itself  as 
thnt  o(  Reprodtictiou.  Improssious,  it  is  commonly  said, 
must  be  laid  up  in  '  the  store-house,'  or  the  '  pigeon- 
holes'  of  the  mind  before  they  can  be  brought  forth 
and  made  uso  of  by  the  reproductive  faculty.'  It  is  a 
point  of  dispute  a^  to  what  the  retention  as  distin- 
'led  from  the  reproduction,  of  an  impression  in- 

■  lot  an  iiMMuit  at  tlia  tuioni  troyi  el  mncdTing  ud  dMcriliiag  Ut*  hct 
•r  NtMtiM,  ■*•  Hkmlttou'*  Itxturu  OH  Mttapkyiet,  V«L  II.,  Lcct.  IXX. 
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Toives.  Without  discussing  this  question  we 
ilistiiiguish  rctcution  from  actual  represent;) tiou  as  ciie 
capability  of  reprusunttng.  If  a  chilil  retains  an  im- 
preation  for  a  week,  this  implies  that  bo  hits  beea 
capable  of  representing  it  at  any  time  during 
interrai. ' 


Tliia  i»  not  irtriRtly  triw,  mneo  w«  ofUn  naJH  IinpreHioiW  in 
dRuniiiUiioia  It.ff.,  ill  excilMl  n)om*uis,  w  nuuBcnU  of  exe«[ 
bmln-vigour)  which  wc  wur  hcton  uiitl>le  to  neall.      EHUl  U 
impKBtlon  li  ncAllnl  Atla  an  iatcnal  w«  may  Mfely  Mtoiaa  ti»* 
fimMlUg  of  renll  during  lli«  inlerv«l,  proviJvd  certain  conditioM  tf"^ 

Tli«  nature  of  Rtcntion  ia  conccivnd  diRorentlf  accnnllng  to  tl»^* 
f[«ntml  concc|>tloti  ot  nkliiii,  ani]  of  ila  relntioD  t»  htn\j,    ThoM  wb<^^ 
hold  tlut  thvre  b  a  Ihtkb  rcpcm  of  nneoMdoiu  mind  Iwlow  ike  tlinv-^ 
bold  of  ooruci'iUMieM  on  wont  to  talk  of  prcwntotlxn*  u  (inking  l»b^^ 
the  Unl  of  eonKloiWB««  but  Mill  trxiittin};,  and  nwtljr  to  riw  BboTC  ih^M 
levol  tftain  (<Ke  nbov«,  p.  74).     Oth«n  a^n  wlio  tm  di^Manl  to  nljr^ 
on  pitnly  phyedulnpml  eonaid«mloiM  in  acoimniing  tar  ftjcKctX- 
phoiMmena,  ccnctnve  tlie  o&lj  peniMing  icuduam  of  th«  prrarotatlocK. 
wli««i  it  drop*  nut  nf  c4in«ciouini«M  to  bo  the  moiHIltMtioa  of  ilie  nerx-^- 
itructniti  conc<>mM.    Acoordii^  to  th«M)  wTil«»  Ui«  Mnentia]  tuet  Jtt. 
Mtcotinn  ia  an  oi}piaie  prvpeHj.* 

Images  how  distinguished  from  Percepts.  W'v 
have  no  dilliculty  in  gcneml  in  distiuguishing  between 
an  actual  perception  and  an  imngiDation  of  a  thing. 

)  Hie  bmier  virw  h  Mmmoo  amonji  Qtnnftn  ptydiologbta,  wpwb^^  tba 
narlwrtiiine.  ti  1*  britllT  tunmariscil  ia  Uie  roltowlng  qnotillan  tmm  M 
article  by  Mr.  Jim«  Ward  ^/oumitli^SjitailatiBimiimplkr,  VoL  XVII.,  S% 
21:— "What,  nuw.  ilo  veknowouiceraiog  thi*  coiiiral  Imaj^in  tbelntomb 
when  it  b  ttot  ronKioiuUy  pNamUi  I  llaoibitly  oar  knewledRe  In  thb  — t 
can  only  Ik  infFrviiliil  at  the  but.  But  Ihot*  ar*  two  tttta,  tlia  Inpenau) 
of  whivh  Itv'laii  vru  tli«  llrat  to  «m,  from  wMpb  <ra  may  Utn  Mnttbbg ; 
I  rofor  to  u'Ii*l  he  culli  Uie  tWng  and  falllnit  ef  praaratatioiu.  Alt  premtt* 
tioni  li«>  iiig  morti  than  ■  iiminiil  Siileiuity  ria*  gndoally  to  a  imTimiun  mhI 
gniliiitly  d'--l!iir  :  and  whon  Iliny  haTa  bllen  below  the  tbteehold  of  tod- 
KiouiDcH  tHogfthrr.  the  proccH  ■kdu  to  coatlnua,  for  Ibe  loDjSr  tbe  time 
ihil  etapMa  twrore  thrii  '  revival.'  the  E>intar  tliej  apfwar  wiien  levjved,  and 
lb*  mora  ttowly  tb47  rta*.    TliI*  OTantwnn  ii  bmM  n^  at  GrO,  baMnnlag 
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We  imitantly  feel  the  difft'Tenoe  hetween  loukiDg  a6 

aa  object,  as  r  horse,  and  fomting  a  mental  picture 

of  it  whcD  it  is  uliwnt.     Wo  roughly  dofine  the 

difference  by  saying  that  the  image  ia  the  copy  of 

Xh  percept,  that  it  m  less  virid,  and  less  distinct  in 

itspfliu. 


TUt  iliirinctioD  Is  by  do  meniu  the  wholp.  cthcrwiiw  we  should 

'"nkoK  « ruint  aail  inilUiiiict  perotpt  ((^.,  tlt«  lagjlit  uf  «  my  disUnt,  or 

'f  ■  Wily  lit  olijoet)  will)  an  JcnniR^     Among  otlxr  di»Uaclive  uurlu 

*r  pmtfAt  aiul  luwge*  ue  the  fuUowin); :  Tli«  roniier  do  not  depend 

<A  nr  vill,  whila  tbo  Litter  do,  ta  a  coniridcnible  extent  At  l«a*t    Mf« 

**niut  blip  wetiag  to  <AJMt  If  It  la  praMnt  and  oar  ejM  an  fixi^l  in 

'^  tVfiini  diKCtion,  bat  we  out  (uBUolly)  buiuli  ns  imojic  bjr  a  iU\-«r- 

''m  nf  the  nUcntion.    On  the  otli^r  hnad  pficrpts  depend  C4i  more- 

"Mti(«if  Ibe  ieiia*-or^ii  uid  body)  wliiie  iitiu;^  do  not.    An  image 

t^otOt  vlwUwr  we  tutu  out  ev«a  to  tho  nKbt  or  to  the  left,  and  (as  a 

'^)  b  *ttf  impErfdctljr  lociilijNil  in  (pace.    Aj^io  [lcrcl^pt■  occur  siid- 

fj'oVi  and  veoM  as  euddenly,  whereat  images  rise  aad  titWi'le  gnidimtljr. 

'^Mc  aaii  other  pmnta  of  oontmt  aulSoe  in  geuund  for  the  distiu- 

S^^ng  (if  Ihcm.     Bat  in  axorptioaal  circumstance*  as  in  sleep  whan 

fVttpU  are  wnntlng  m  a  corrective  to  the  finogts,  and  where  the  Inttvr 

^Wa  an  onuraal  def;rce  of  viridncM  and  iicnd>(coc<v  we  coufuie 

«««ni.i 

The  onitnd  nerrotu  ttrocturea  engesed  fu  percepu  and  inwgea  an 
f^PpoMtl  to  U  the  Mune.  The  aeal  of  the  percept  i«  the  seat  of  tha 
'"w^e.   The  dlffacwiw  appaara  to  be  thai  in  tli«  latter  com  the  exdtatiua 


^^M  the  tnteMlt]'  of  the  prawBtation  dlmlnltilicak  It  la  too  much  to  taj 
^*^IU*  bold*  vilh  nisihimaticsl  six-unicy,  altlioiijih  Ilrrbul  )iu  caiin  tlil 
*>Mtt.  Still,  it  u  Inw  moiigh  to  luggnt  the  notion  that  an  object,  erwn 
^^^  it  b  DO  loncK  *U»  to  liillurnre  ■It'Diion,  oontiiiuea  to  be  |)N*M]t«l, 
~**«iHh  «llh  tTcr  Uw  sud  lc«  sluolutA  Intrnticj,  till  at  lenKlh  it*  li>l«n*lt; 
^*^»d!B«  10  an  alniMt  dead  lerel  jurt  mbovo  emo."  A  rimiUr  hypoihoiii  wu 
•*««t«aD4id  by  .<Ur  W.  H  mlltou,  nixW  tha  title  '  Latfot  M«nt«l  Modlflca- 
**'«i*  UelUTft  tn  M>layAvti<m.  Vol.  11.,  l«t.  .t.VX.).  The  Utter  riew 
*^ir«1ing  leteullon,  tliat  it  i«  hlly  ctpUineil  by  a  rcfcmice  to  the  piepertiei 
^^  ^  aarroua  aabaanoe,  it  nprowDltd  by  Ur.  Maudalay,  and  othera. 

'Ihe  lUIItrnncs  Mama  actual  {ni)irM«!on*  and  imapv,  and  the  rlreuio- 
^**Hn*  hvouring  the  tonrnilun  of  the  two  aro  fiilly  given  by  Taini^  0» 
*'Mifiui,  Part  L.  Book  11..  Chap.  L;  and,  Tnit  II..  lirok  L,  Chaps.  L 
**llLl  ^-1  ■■'7  """^  ""  Jtiutiimt,  Chaji.  111.,  [>.  DS,  aiiJ  fotlonin^ 
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Ib  leM  ttconf;,  and  has  ft  narrower  range,  imng  confined  to  the  ceatav 
Derre  stra<:ture«  and  not  reaching  to  the  peripheral  regiouL* 

Images  involved  in  Percepts.  Juat  as  ia  matam 
life  we  rarely  or  never  have  a  sensation  without  Bom< 
admixture  of  the  representative  element  which  comiti' 
tutes  it  a  percept,  so  we  rarely  if  ever  have  a  perccp* 
in  which  an  imago  ia  not  embodied.  ■  Since  to  recojf- 
nise  an  object  is  to  identify  it  with  some  object  {Oft- 
vioosly  seen,  it  ia  plain  that  all  recognition  iuvolvw 
the  co-operation  of  an  image,  the  product  of  tiie 
previous  act  of  perception.  When  a  child  Bees  a 
familiar  peraon,  as  his  nurse,  the  percept  is  overlaid 
with  a  whole  aeries  of  imagea  That  is  to  say,  tieie 
coaJeace  with  the  percept  the  residua  or  traces  of  pre- 
vious percepta. 

Such  a  nascent  undeveloped  state  of  an  image  must, 
however,  be  distiDguished  from  an  image  proper,  thai 
ia  to  aay  one  distinct  and  fully  developed.  We  an 
often  able  to  identify  an  object,  aa  a  face,  when  wt 
actually  see  it,  without  having  any  corresponding 
power  of  imaging  it  when  it  is  absent.  A  dog  wil 
recognise  his  master  after  years  of  separation,  but  i1 
is  doubtful  whether  he  could  distinctly  picture  hii 
appearance  in  his  absence.  The  power  of  identifying 
objects  is  independent  of  the  power  of  picturing  them, 
and  ia  often  found  in  great  perfection  where  the  lattei 
is  very  imperfect.' 

'  For  the  proof  that  presontation  and  representation  involw  the  mm 
central  structures,  aeo  Prof.  Bain's  Snaes  and  Intellect,  'Intellect,'  Chap.  L 
g  7,  and  followinf;.  See  alao  the  interesting  facta  qnoted  ft«Di  Wnndt 
Apjieuilii  D  (''Scat  of  K«vived  linpressians'). 

'So  far  13  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  I  ahonld  sajr  that  thia  ia  tnw  a 
Duu;  pereoos  addicted  to  ecieattfic  pursuits  or  abstract  stadiw 
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ZnteneUoB  of  Images  and  Fcrcapts.  Tli«  but  tbu  n  pcrtepi 
mntjiQi  no  itauge  in  a  tuUMQl  funu  biu  buen  illuBttntiMl  ia  &  linking 
nMuiuirbytliccxptfitaenlJialrEitdf  rcrerreil  to  amter  ih«  Lead  Stpwlant 
JtfaMtM.'  Tb«  (ironw  of  preaitjiuting  aUeation  to  aa  impcMtion 
ptuolf  intxilvc*  tlie  pn-cxiitcnoe  in  tbe  luiiiij  ot  tbe  corrMpondtag 
iaiA^  And  th«  rip^iling  of  Um  prootw  of  perception  (at  wlut  ia 
koownn  iIm  'nactioa-timv'}  m^gtata  ihat  pwoepUoa  Uktm  plnco  by 
tcaaleMrao*  of  an  imprcMon  (or  gmap  of  impnuuioiti)  and  an  !iiin|{e, 
*1*iclila>t  factor  in  tbeprooca*  w  in  thiHcoMalnadjoomplcWd  through 
■^«  taj  allitiiiJe  of  %xp(MtaQcjr,*  ta  thia  way  Iniagea  act  apun,  con- 
^i^-in^taumitM  pvolndnit  pecoqitiL  Th«  mont  tij^jal  imtanco  of  tiia 
InrtliMaBcoof  percept*  hf  tawgn  U  tbat  iindor  rartaJD  circunulaaow 
"^^a  yttcept  «<car)  ro«  Mon— that  U  to  uy,  lli«  impnnafoti  it  lufiUTed  to  a 
"'oxMnt  (liiiliil;  in  adruiec  of  thiit  of  iti  ncliial  ocfunvao»-— «wing  to 
"*^  prfr«slal«i>M  of  iIm  imam's  wliirli  coriIiIdm  or  fnwa  with  lt> 

V«  ■uj'  (aj  then  tliat  there  i*  a  reciprocal  actiuD  oi  iiiteraelioQ 

^*^  WMD  pervept*  sad  iia^M.    On  tli«  arm  band  tmojini  evidently  depend 

<*>  pMcepta,  belnt{  ind««<l  MU-rirals  of  thcw.     Anil  they  not  only  hara 

Ibc^tn  a*  thrdr  Kiaote  oonditiooa,  bat  in  mnnjr  cum  (a*  ve  Bhall  tea 

P*"*  wiuily)  ihi^  hite  thcB)  aba  aa  tbuir  proximale  conditioiu ;  tliat  i*  to 

^y,  Lhvy  are  cdUrl  up  or  auggetted  hy  artiial  irapratMoni,    In  lliia 

^^y  ths  external  order  of  prtatnlatioiia  determine*  Uie  inteninl  ordai  of 

'^^XanMrialloiui    On  the  other  hand,  in  normal  u  w^l  u  abnormal 

'^•»-rjauu|mji«,  imn)^  may  rmct  on  [wrcepta^  aud  llie  !)ini>r  order  of 

**!  ■niutalioa  to  a  ccrtaiu  uicat  iatcrEcrc  with  or  modify  the  axtumiU 

'*'*i<(  of  pmcniatioo. 

Distinctness  of  Jm<«ge8.  The  cbief  merU  or  cxcol- 
l^&cs  of  a  jvproacuUttivti  image  consUts  in  its  distioct- 
*>-^=a8  OT  clearness.  By  this  ia  commoiily  meant  that 
t^«  imAge  be  dctiuite  and  not  vagiie,  that  the  «cveral 
Pct>zt«  or  features  of  the  object  be  distinctly  pictured 
i'^  tlieir  relations  one  to  another.  'Thus  we  have  a 
^^^tJDCt  image  of  a  person's  face  when  we  call  up  its 
st-xeml  feature*,  as  the  outline  or  contour  of  the 
^■^ole,  tlie  shape  of  the  mouth,  and  the  colour  of  the 
^y'^i.    Oa  the  other  hand  the  Image  is  spoken  of  as 


'SMChaft.  IT.,  p.  BB. 

*lh«re*lwirh«r««aUad  IblafmllmbHrypmcMi  'pta-pan^Uon', 
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iudUtinct,  obscure,  or  vague,  wben  instead  of  all  ti^^ 
details  or  liDoantents  of  the  object  being  pictured  withr^ 
sbarp  definition,  only  a  few  are  represented,  or  wheovi' 
the  details  ore  pictured  in  a  vogue  or  hazy  mauner, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  blurred  or  bnlf-effaced  portrait 

Closely  connected  witli  the  distinctness  of  im^a 
08  just  defined,  is  their  distinctness  in  relation  to  other 
images.  The  expreiaion  "  a  distitict  mental  pictnre " 
seems  often  to  imply  detachment  from  other  pictur 
Thus  we  arc  said  to  represent  a  face  "distinctly* 
whoa  wc  do  not  confuse  it  with  another  face.  * 


Tb*  tenn«  demuM  anil  di«tiiictnc«  iMm  to  Iw  cmplojred 
iiiterihangMbly  for  omIi  of  Iho  abov«  SKpKt*  of  iimmm.  If  It 
pneibk  tci  btvok  tliroiigh  «  liubilof  tptMli,  U  mlgbt  Iw  advanlaKeoiu 
to  UM  (he  auUllicBu  cUuu — oliecim  with  idbrvDoe  to  tli«  6ral  kind  of 
dUlliKtneu  (ilixiiuoUKM  of  ftrtt  or  d«l&lU),  an<l  the  anliUiwis duciocf 
— eanUuvd  witli  lefeKDoe  to  tlie  M«oud  kind  (dutinnlim*  ol  ttw 
whole),  T)io  dote  ooiuicclion  between  the  t«rau  diiliBct  and  dtw 
will  W  illiuUtttvd  again  \iy  uid  \>j,  in  co&acdion  with  fieaeral  id*M 
eoncopt*. 


] 
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Our  mental  imagery  slows  all  degrees  of  diatinctneefc' 
Many  of  our  representations  are  vague,  blurred,  and 
indistinct,  and  as  a  consequence  tend  to  be  confused 
one  with  another.  The  recent  investigations  of 
F.  Galton  into  the  nature  of  visual  representation, 
what  he  calls  *  visualisation,'  go  to  show  that  this 
power  varies  widL>Iy  among  in^lividuals  (of  the  same 
race),  that  many  persons  have  ver^-  little  ability  t^ 

■  It  it  tu*t««i*rjr  Ut  dtntfiifruis}!  betvmi  tilt  liirlintM  or  TiTUiiMa  of  U 
teug*  tad  ita  diitinctupML  For  parjujiM  of  knoolfilii*  th*  litter  i*  nata 
Inportant  tluin  Ihi  fannrr.  A  c«Lun  irgnt  ol  livldnoM  (n  ui  Iniajp  iiwj 
laul  on  to  hslladiutian.  Then  iii>y  bo  •  Uir  d«gi«*  ot  ilhrlwlBiM  with  • 
comiantinly  low  dagre*  of  vi>idii«M. 
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<aJ]  ap  distiDct  mental  pictures  of  objects  as  figured, 
coloured,  &c.' 

Definitoncss  and  Accuracy  of  Image*.     From  the 
diatinctDeaA  of  lui  image  wo  must  caK'fully  distiu- 
gtxisli  its  accuracy.    By  tliis  is  meant  its  fidelity  m  a 
copy,  or  ita  perfect  corresiwndcnce  witb  the  original, 
the  percept.    Want  of  distinctness  commonly  leads  to 
inaccuracy,  if  in  no  other  way,  in  that  of  deficiency. 
But  what  wo  ordinarily  mean  by  an  inaccurate  image 
i^dudcs  more  than  thif>.    It  implies  the  importation  of 
i^toe  foreign  element  into  the  etnicture  of  the  image. 
Thus  va  have  an  inaccurate  image  of  a  face  when  we 
Bseribe  a  wrong  colour  to  the  eyes,  &c    It  is  probable 
t&at  all  images  tend  to  become  inaccurate,  by  way  not 
only  of  loss,  but  of  confusion,  of  elements,  with  the 
Japse  of  time.    It  is  to  be  added  that  though  there  is 
confusion  here,  there  need  be  no  sense  of  confusion  as 
I     there  is  in  what  we  commonly  call  a  'confused  image*. 
^B     Conditions  of  Reproduction.     The   capability  of 
^pepn'scntiug  an  object  or  event  some  time  after  it 
^lias  been  perceived  depends  on  two  conditions.     In 
the  first  place  the  impression  must  be  stamped  on  the 
mind  with  a  certain  degree  of  force.     This  circum- 
stance may  be  called  the  depth  of  the  impression. 
In  the  second  place  there  is  needed  in  ordinary*  cases 
I      the  presence  of  something  to  remind  us  of  the  olyect 
^kr  to  suggest  it  to  our  minds.    Tliis  second  circum- 
^ntauce  is  known  as  the  force  of  association. 

■Anong  tho  ctirioiu  rMolU  i«wh«<l  b;  Hr.  GbIIdh  an  tb«  following 
Km  ■!*«■)  10  ■Ulracl  tLlnklng  ■»»•»•  nils  Ktik  in  vuuiluiug  power. 
n*  wiabilitjr  ilow  not  ritf  apparently  wilh  ktonnoa  or  ilKbt  (pnteptuat 
IWvoiX  nor  wiUi  t)t*  fcint  of  ilnaukin^  (Srs  hii  Jnjairia  tiUo  Sumam 
A(«%  'UniUl  iBiprr,'  IL  63.  ke.) 
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(a)  Depth  of  Impression  :  Attention  and  Retei 
Id  the  first  ptuce  ttii^n  (u£tiuiuiiijf  tlint  there  lias 
only  one  impression)   we  may  say  that  a  diitim 
image  presupposes  a  certain  fotce  and  distinctness  of 
the  impression.      A  loud  sound  will  in  general  be 
recalled  better  than  a  £unt  one  ;  a  bright  obji^t  dii- 
tiuctly  seen,  better  thou  a  dull  one  obscurely  seea 
For  this  reason  actual   impressions  are  in  gcocml 
much  bettiir  recalled  than  products  of  imagiaBtioD. 
VCn  recoil  the  appearance  of  a  place  we  have  actuully 
Been  belter  than  one  that  has  been  described  to  ua 
The  habit  of  repeating  words  audibly  when  we  vut 
to  r^'member  them  is  based  on  this  principle.  ^1 

Ajtaiu,  the  permanence  of  an  impression  is  drteN^ 
mined  not  merely  by  its  external  character  but  by 
the  attitude  of  the  mind  in  relation  to  it.     If  our 
minds  are  preoccupied  a  brilliant  object  may  iailto 
make  a  lasting  impre^ion.     Hence  we  have  to  add 
that  the  pc-nnanence  of  on  impresaion  dejieuds  on  the 
degree  of  interest  (txcited  by  the  object  and  the  co^ 
responding  vigour  of  the  act  of  attention.     Where  a 
boy  i$  deeply  interested,  as  in  watchiug  a  cricket  match, 
ho  remembers  distinctly.    Such  interest  and  direction 
of  attention  ensure  a  clear  discrimination  of  the  object, 
both  in  its  ecTeral  parts  or  details,  and  as  a  whole. 
And  it  is  on  the  fioeneae  o(  the  diecrimiuative  pro* 
cess  that  retention  appears  directly  to  depend. 

Tlic  interest  delermiuiug  the  force  of  attention  may. 
at  we  have  won,  arise  directly  out  of  some  aspect  of 
the  object,  as  its  novelty,  beauty,  ita  suggestivences, 
and  BO  on,  A  pleasurable  feeling  springing  up  in 
the  verj-  process  of  perception  is  the  beat  guarantee 
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of  doee  at  tcntion  and  6ne  discriinin&tioQ.*  Tlie  eveota 
of  euly  childhood  which  are  piTmaiicntly  retained 
oommoDly  show  an  accompauiincut  of  strong  feeling 
(vonder,  delight,  awe,  and  eo  forth).  Where  this 
lairerful  intrinsic  interest  is  wanting  a  vigorous  effort 
of  Toltinhu-y  attention  may  briug  about  a  pcrmaneDt 
RttotioiL  But  this  L9  hardly  as  eflcctivo  as  the  first. 
Ve  6nd  it  hard  to  retain  an  impi-cssiou,  however 
'tiaedy  wc  ntt«ud  to  it,  if  it  faila  to  arouse  some 
'degree  of  pieastirahle  interest. 

Finally  it  ia  to  be  obxcrved  that  our  minds  are  not 
*l*ay8  equally  susceptible  to  this  process  of  stumping 
'  is  impreAsions.  Much  will  depend  on  the  degree  of 
"KutflJ  vigour  and  brain  vigour  at  the  time.  A  fresh 
^oJilion  of  the  brain  is  on  important  clemeut  in  the 
ntention  of  imprc8«iion8. 

Repetition  and  Retention.     We  have  just  assumed 

tidt  the  object  or  event  reprtaeuted  has  been  per- 

odved  but  once  only     But  a  single  impression  rarely 

nffices  for  a  lasting  representation.    Every  impression 

lends  to  lose  its  effect  after  a  time.    The  surviving 

imago  grows  faint  and  indititiiiot  unless  it  be  re-in- 

vigorated  by  new  impresaions.     Mo&t  of  tlic  events 

of  life  arc  forgotten  just  because  they  never  recur  in 

precisely  the  some  form.     The  bulk  of  our  mental 

imagery  answcre  to  objects  which  wc  see  again  and 

again,  and  events  which  repeatedly  occur.    Here  then 


ITtiii  B  1tii«  vitliin  limfta  im\y,  tar,  at  hu  bwn  rcmark''d  tborc,  ttronK 
anotliHMl  •xtitttDrnt  b  Dn&TunraliU  U  nli^  iliai'i-lnitiimiUiii.  Vofirrtai 
ttMug  annni  to  atanp  uaprcMona  oa  Um  mttid  umjily  hj  tho  n>lJ(id  atrnnKtli 
]t  givcB  U  atlration,  aoj  iodepmJvntlir  of  the  ivgrm  uf  iiitdlrctuul  (dia- 
niminAtlvr)  Mtiiiljr  c«U*d  forth.  Bach  ■  lUU  of  vricd  would  be  favoarabi* 
I  wilaeiiHiit  vMitaMi  of  taprodnotioD, 
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we  hare  a  second  circumstance  determiniDg  the  dejith 
of  an  inipreasion.  'llje  more  freqweotly  an  inipnsaon 
is  ropeated  the  moi-o  enduring  wUI  be  the  imaje. 
Where  the  repetition  of  the  actual  impression  isim- 
posgiblc,  the  n-peated  reproduction  of  it  servos  left 
effectually  to  bring  about  the  same  result.  We  are  i 
able  to  remember  permanently  a  few  events  of  (iriyi 
life  by  going  back  to  thum  fi'om  timo  to  time  aodM 
freshening  the  images  of  them. 

'ntiiie  w  Ihna  iqioalt  or  Ihn  n-petition  or  «n  impnwlcin  wb  niutM 
foi^Fl  tlint  t)i«  perhut  ami  txaci  reiJuplicatioD  of  a  pntenUlkm  u  * 
oompnnitirelf  rare  occuirenoe.    Familiar  vitible  objeeU  ■*  tLe  fignra 
of  001  frirad*,  tuidoriF)  eoiuideMUa  dinn^  of  wptet  (mm  tbon  ft  W 
£v«n  wlinl  wq  tull  ou«  oiul  the  (ante  impnwloa  of  wiunrl,  lu  Uitiol* 
word,  pn^wnU  HwM  wilk  Tai^iog  de(p«ei  ol  intcrisitjr,  and  diScnvM 
«r  quftlitf  (timbre)  aeiwrding  t«  tli*  fort*  etniilojtd  hj  tht  ipcita. 
nod  the  character  of  Iila  voice.    It  follow*  tliat  our  MMuingly  ma^ 
UHBRM  ntv  ill  a  nicoBurc  conpuiite.    Thi*  £tct  will  be  rd«ircd  lo  «pb 
bj  and  \iy. 

Frequency  of  Repetition,  It  is  imi»ortant  to  »AA 
that  it  is  not  the  mere  number  of  repetitions  vhkb 
determines  the  fiuiL]  depth  of  the  impre&sion ;  it  u 
the  frequency  of  the  repetitious.  As  has  been  re- 
marked, every  impression  loses  its  effect  after  an 
inter\'al.  In  order  then  that  a  eecond  iniprt-ssion  A, 
should  add  something  to  the  effect  of  the  fii^t  A,  it 
must  occur  before  thia  interval  has  expired.  Only  in 
this  way  ciiu  tlicre  be  a  cumulative  effect.  Id  le^nmtg 
a  Dew  language  we  may  look  up  in  a  dictionary  an 
uncommon  or  nirely  occurring  word,  and  a  common  or 
fi-eqiiently  recurring  word  exactly  the  same  namber 
of  times,  and  at  the  end  retain  the  latter  but  not  the 
former.      The  process  may  bo  likened  to  that  of 
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dimining  a  ntreain  with  stones.  If  we  throw  in  the 
atoncH  wiih  sudicric-nt  ru])i<liU',  wv  muy  euccfcd  in 
fixing  a  barrier.  But  if  we  throw  id  one  to-day,  and 
anotlitT  to-morrow,  the  effect  of  -tiic  fii^t  throw  will 
be  obliterated  by  the  force  of  the  etrcam  bofuce  the 
Micoud  ia  added. 

These  two  oonditioHH,  a  certain  amount  of  attcn- 
tiou.  and  a  certjiin  frt-queacy  of  rc[H!tition,  are  both 
uvoeottary  to  permaucut  retention.  As  wc  havo  juat 
finen,  rt-jietition  is  commonly  needed  to  BUppltment 
nitcnlion.  And  on  the  other  hand  mere  re|>etitiou 
without  attention  is  iueScctuaL  Wo  cannot  dis- 
ttDctly  represent  even  such  a  famlliur  object  as  a 
bicnd'a  6u»  unless  we  have  carefully  attended  to  its 
Hveral  features. 

It  Biajr  p«ilu|M  ba  Mtd  DmI  i]i-K  tvo  conillttoiu  ut  ultimAlely  n- 
dotitile  to  o«M  Wli«t1i«r  an  iiii|imMi<in  bu  occurred  onee  or  mure  tliiui 
BOM  tbt  ilcipvn  el  pcrfeclion  or  Ui«  rrlL-tilton  And  nrprnductiun  vJU  be 
rli-UrmliMd  bjr  tbe  otnoiint  of  nltriitiun  liiutuwi-il  on  it,  Tli«  ontj 
i1ill>n.-nci;  i*  thai  in  tbe  one  an*  n  MTbiia  Kmuuat  i>f  nittntiuii  U  KiT«n 
At  DIM  liinr,  wliilc  in  the  otiicr  tmn  it  it  givrn  nt  tlilTi'n-nt  litn^i.  It 
diHtf  1x4  k'llow  fn^ni  t]li^  liowatw,  tlisl  tli«  (<B»i  will  W  n\»i«  llic  Mine 
if  We  l-otuw  A  (crUia  <fuiuitit]r  uf  attention  on  a  lUiig  at  one  lime,  <ir 
iltatrllot*  tbi  tome  c|u«iitity  over  <llffvrent  tini«a. 

(b)  Association  of  Impression.  When  an  impres- 
sion lias  been  well  stamped  on  the  mind  there  remains 
a  prediftposition  or  tendency  to  reproduee  it  under 
tJie  form  of  nn  image.  The  do{;rec  of  facility  with 
which  wf  recall  any  object  always  depends  in  pait  on 
the  fltrungth  of  thi3  pn-tlisposition.'  Nevertheless  this 
prudisputiition  will   not  in  ordinary  cases  suffice  in 

■ 

>  Tbo  Hmigtli  of  lhi«  pmlitriK>U!nu  will,  «f  nnmc,  be  groalctt  In  tlu 
I  of  rvcirut  tmnrtMioiu. 
17 
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itsolf  to  effect  a  restoration  after  a  certain  time  htsi 
elapftcd.     Tliere  is  needed  further  something  present 
to  the  mind  to  mygest  tbo  image,  or  remind  u»  of  tiu^ 
event  or  object.'    Thus  the  sight  of  a  phicc  remiDd^ 
ua  of  an  event  which  happened  there,  the  hearing  n^ 
a  person's  iiiimc  of  that  person,  and  so  on.     Sudi » 
reminder  constitutes  the  'exciting'  as  distiuguisheil 
from  till)  'predisposing'  cause.    The  reason  wbj^  lO 
many  juipi-osaions  of  our  life,  including  our  deuplj 
interesting  dream-experiences,  appear  to  he  wholly 
forgotten  la  that  thera  is  nothing  to  remind  na  o( 
them. 

Kow  wc  are  reminded  of  an  impression  by  some 
other  impression  (or  imago)  which  is  somehow  con- 
nected in  our  miods  or  'associated'  with  it.  Tltoa 
the  event  is  associated  with  the  place  which  recalla 
it,  and  the  person  with  his  name.  Hence  we  speak 
of  association  as  the  other  great  condition  of  repro- 
duction. 

Different  kinds  of  Association.  One  impreeaion  may 
be  associated  with  another  in  diflcrent  ways.  Let  A 
stand  for  the  antecedent  or  reminder,  B  for  the  con- 
sequent or  the  representation  called  up.  Then  A  and 
B  may  corresj)on<]  to  two  objects  locally  connected, 
as  two  adjacent  buildings,  or  to  two  events  following 
one  another  in  time,  as  sunaet  and  tlio  coming  OD  of 
darkness.      Or  again  they  may  stand  for  two  liktt 

'TUi*  kt  I«a>t  b  tna  of  t)iB  nat  ta^joritj  of  <ar  teHnliL  Vi'brtbw 
tker*  ia  vrtr  »  ptrfMtlj'  tponUncou*  T*Tivd,  u  Uit  aiuiiiJa  in  dnana,  and 
In  «tlMr  «M«ptional  (AndWaiw  of  niiiid,  iwcd  not  eonetm  ni  h«rs.  Of  atmtm 
t)i«  nijntMtliv  force  it  oftro  of  tlio  iliijhlnt,  u  in  tlic  oua  of  Uis  Binrt  b^ 
quonllf  noamng  ud  funQiar  oliJNia  (oiu  fri«tiili,  voA  m  on],  Ik* 
«f  wlilcb  or*  nod;  to  *Urt  Dp  tt  taj  vtoateoL 
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objects,  as  a  portrait  and  the  original.  Tbese  various 
kinds  of  counfCtion  are  reduced  by  the  psychologist 
to  the  smallest  number  of  principles  or  laws  of  as- 
sociation. 

Association  by  Contiguity.  Of  thew  kimls  of  ttsao- 
mtioD  the  tnottt  importuut  is  that  kuowu  as  contiguous 
wodation,  or  Ai>sodation  by  Contiguity.  By  this  is 
mcaut  tlie  associatiou  of  two  or  more  impressions 

rliirough,  or  on  the  ground  of,  their  connection  in  time. 
Ita  principle  may  be  stated  briefly  as  follows :  Presen- 
trtiwa  or  impressions  which  occur  together,  or  in  im- 
Bediate  succession,  will  afterwards  tend  to  revive, 
Rtall,  or  suggest  one  another.^ 
It  is  obvious  from  this  bare  statement  of  the  prin- 
nple  of  Contiguous  Association,  that  it  implies  two 
fiu-ts  and  a  relation  of  dependence  between  them. 
First  of  all  we  have  a  foot  of  the  externa!  order,  the 
preeentAtion,  simultaneously  or  in  close  succession,  of 
two  objects.  This  is  marked  off  as  the  conjunction 
of  impressions.  Secondly,  we  have  a  fact  of  the  sub- 
sequent inteniiJ  order,  tlio  appearance  or  occurrence 
together  of  the  corresponding  images.  The  term 
*  association '  properly  applies  not  to  the  conjunction 
of  impressions  in  itself,  but  to  the  connection  of  imagee 
resulting  from  this.* 


1  Tliu  kw  ipTilica  iIm,  u  we  bk*e  mtn,  t»oth«r  mmUl  ititM,  OMiidjr 
liliitp  «t  |il«uim  uul  ptin.  anil  action*,  btlng  indeed,  ■  ^fiwnl  [irinoipla 
el  nunUl  ^prtlopment  (k«  p.  SO),  for  tha  |iirMm[,  liowcrer,  **  tn  oolf 
InictQrtcd  ia  ita  appliulioii  to  IntsllMlnal  plmiomcDa,  or  pKHOlationa; 

*  Tl<«  it«rdfT  tliaald  nets  the  amliiguit j  in  tliecumnt  plinaai  'anocutioii 
rf impwioot,'  or  'of  electa',  la  tbe  claoiicd  pIinM  'aMoriation  of  iilooa* 
ibcwx  tl»  Una  aaaocUtluD  ntw*  dlncUr  U>  th«  rwultlng  ralalloQ  of  cli» 
npMMBtatioM 
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We  see  at  onco  that  tliU  bind  of  assodntiou  coier* 
not  only  the  connection  of  contemporaneoua  oriuc- 
cessive  events,  such  as  tiie  flnsli  and  the  sound  of  »!* 
explosion,  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide,  but  also  tlat 
of  cause  and  effect,  and  of  objects  in  space  as  to- 
existent     For  tbti  reLition  of  cuu^c  and  effect  cleariy 
makes  itself  kuowu  tbrougb  a  connection  in  tim& 
And  it  is  easy  to  see  that  we  observe  the  local  re- 
lations of  objpcti  by  i-cpeatcd  successiouB  of  percepts. 
Thus  we  know  the  situation  of  a  building  in  relation 
to  its  sun'oundings  by  successivG  sets  of  attentioa: 
we  know   the  situation  of  a   town   or  of  a  river 
relatively  to  adjacent  places  by  moving  from  one  to 
the  other. 

Law  of  Contiguity.  In  order  to  understand  mon 
precisely  what  is  meaut  by  the  Low  of  ContiguoM 
Association,  we  may  let  A  and  B  stand  for  two  ia- 
prcseions  (pci'cepts)  occurring  together,  and  a  and  b 
for  the  two  representations  answuring  to  these.  Then 
the  Law  aisscrts  that  when  A  (or  a)  recura  it  will  tend 
to  excite  or  call  up  b;  and  similarly  that  the  recur- 
rence of  B  (or  b)  will  tend  to  excite  a.  Thus  llie 
actual  sight  of  a  person  or  the  mental  picture  of  tluit 
pei-son  calls  up  the  image  of  the  place  where  wc  last 
saw  him.  It  is  to  he  added  that  the  actual  impres- 
sion A  will  tend  to  call  up  6  more  powerfully  tbaa 
^he  representation  a.  Seeing  a  place  will  bring  back 
nn  occurrence  that  happened  there  much  more  cer- 
tainly and  forcibly  than  merely  imagining  that  place. 

If  ia«l(ttd  of  two  «intull&n«Mu  pmepb  or  InpNwiotM  we  t«k«  two 
lUMcMJvu  ouM  Ihe  laiiw  tiling  occun.  Onlj  it  u  to  be  tmnarit«d  ben 
tiiat  tbe  »iiltc<dant  lv»dK  t«  call  nii  the  iiiuga  of  Um  cobMfMDt 
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fireiblr  Iban  tbe  eoiuw^nent  Ibe  imtge  of  Uin  4nt«!«l«nt  Hii*  trvll) 
i>iUaMnteJ  la  tli«  (amiltir  dilllcuUy  of  repeaiin;  Uio  alpliulwt  Wk- 
nrtU. 

JFinally  wliat  ie  true  of  two  porccpts  or  irai>ri>B.siouft 
U  Irue  of  any  number.  Of  a  whole  group  of  ooutcm- 
por«nt!ou8  events  any  one  may  call  up  tbo  image  of 
uxy  other.  In  tho  caac  of  a  series  of  events  each  liak 
lends  to  call  up  the  fuljacont  liiika,  the  consequent 
more  forcibly  thnu  the  anteccdeDt. 


J 


Tfai  plijrrio)o)[iMl  but*  of  tbU  eontiiiuoiw  luuocbtion  Kcmi  to  be  the 
llut  Iwo  aerva  itracturM  which  Iut«  rtipcniolljr  arUid  t4>;ethtir, 
aire  a  Jitpoaltioa  to  act  ia  comliiQulion  in  t1ie  ume  n-A.v.  Thb  fast 
Wphiaed  by  ibe  liyi"^!**'*  ^i*'  *ooh  ■  Mitjot&i  ftotinn  of  two  aetvo 
t«Qtm igBiitliow  tcuiU  to  fix  till:  tiu«of  immui  cxciltillon  of  ncrvoua 
^■■cImi]^  when  one  centtx-  i*  uffiia  ■liiuulal^J  in  iha  ilin^diciti  of  tho 
<*li«ti  In  other  wnrtl*  palht  of  tuniicviiiin  are  fonneiJ  trCwetn  tlie  two 
n^OML  But  It  uiay  be  Joubl«(1  whether  pb]raiolo|pM«  uii  ae  yet  girt 
*  (aikfitcUirjr  accouot  of  tbe  Dcrvniu  coneomitaiiia  of  the  aMociuliv 
PMoa  (ace  abore  p.  bi). 

Degrees  of  Associative  Force.     Tho  Lnw  of  Con- 
tiguity apwikfl  yf  a  tendency  to  call  up  or  suggest. 
Tills  means  that  the  euggo^tion  does  not  always  take 
}>Iiiee,  that  A  is  not  always  followed  by  b,  and  thnt  in 
some  cases  it  is  mucli  more  prompt  thnn  in  others. 
Wo  may  easily  see  by  observation  that  tlila  is  so. 
Thus  we  sometimes  hear  names  of  persons  nitd  places 
without  representing   the  corresponding  objects,  in 
other  wonla  the  names  do  not  call  up  the  appropriate 
images.     In  other  cases,  again,  the  revival  is  certain 
and  rapid,  as  when  a  familiar  word  in  the  native  tongue 
as  '  home,'  '  father/  calls  up  its  image.     Indeed  in 
a  certiiin  class  of  cases  the  revival  is  so  rapid  that  the 
jiud  is  hardly  aware  of  a  traosition  from  aiilouedunt 
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to  cousequeiit.  Such  are  the  Buggestiona  of  a  rool 
action  by  the  contiucttiil  sound  (artiotUate  or  oinsieal|, 
of  a  maQuo!  luovcment  by  a  visible  aign  or  signal,  and 
of  a  feeling  say  of  anger,  by  the  visible  expwaioa. 
We  express  tbia  fact  by  saying  that  there  are  -nam 
degrees  of  associative  or  suggestive  force. 

On  what  Associative  Force  depends.  The 
tive  foi'cu  in  luiy  cusc  depends  uiaiuly  on  tlie 
two  circumstances  as  we  found  governing  the 
sistence  of  impressions  regarded  as  single  or  ij 
These  are  first  the  amount  of  attoution  given  to  ll« 
impressions  A  and  B  in  conjunction ;  and  BecouiUy 
the  Irequoucy  of  their  ooncurrenco.  After  what  bi 
been  said  os  to  the  effect  of  these  circumstanoa 
on  ainglu  inipn-sMions,  a  word  or  two  will  euffiee  10 
illustrate  their  effect  on  conjuncttous  of  impm- 
eions. 

(a)  Connective  Attention.     Two  (or  more)  impM- 
sions  may  become  closely  associated  with  one  anothtf 
by  a  spe<:ial  act  of  conjoint  attention  at  the  time.  Tin* 
a  child  scos  a  stranger  and  heura  his  name,  and  Ij 
attending  closely  to  the  two  things  together,  and  in 
their  connection,  hia  mind  in  a  manner  makes  one 
object  of   them,  eo  that  the  recurrence  of  the  odo 
auggesta   the   other.       A  place  vividly  recalls  some 
pleasurable  or  puiuful  incident  which  Imppened  then, 
just  l>ecau»e  the  mind  being  greatly  excited  at  the 
moment  threw  a  special  force  of  attention  into    its 
perceptions,   sciKing   the   several  parts  of   its  siun 
roundings  in  one  comprehensive  glance.    A  voluntary 
concentration  of  mind  on  a  plurality  of  objects  or 
events  in  their  oonuectton  one  with  another  will,  to 
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extent,  eScct  the  samu  rcsulc*  Tlie  greater  the 
;0f  attention  directed  to  two  objects,  and  tho 
jbely  tlie  mind  connects  them  by  one  act  of 
Son,  the  stronger  will  be  the  resulting  associa- 

follows  from  this  that  the  order  of  our  rcpre- 
tions  is  not  wholly  determined  by  the  ext«rual 
I  We  ouraelvos  determine  this  order  to  some 
t  by  the  direction  we  give  to  our  attention.  Our 
Bt  in  the  objecte  presented  is  an  important  factor 
tug  the  special  mcmtal  connections  formed.  This 
|>e  aeen  by  comparing  the  dissimilar  internal  ro- 
of the  same  ext<'rnal  onler  of  impressions  on 
But  minds.  Two  persons,  say  an  uncdu<.-ated, 
ti  educated  man,  will  give  very  unlike  accounta 
i  incident  wlii<jj  tliey  have  witnessed  or  of  a 
b  which  they  have  heard.  In  the  former  case 
Mtb  followed  by  the  attention  in  watching  tUe 
I  or  listening  to  the  discourse  (which  in  this 
lee  is  determined  largely  by  external  forces,  or 
es  of  impressiveness),  shows  itticlf  in  the  want  of 
logical  connection  in  the  several  parts  of  the 
jL  In  the  htter  ciute  tlie  path  of  attention  (here 
^  voluntary  and  determined  by  a  desire  to  piece 
ber  and  understand)  shows  itself  in  tho  pn-senoe 
Cb  a  logical  connection  in  the  narration.* 


ItlMunmvf  Mtoh  a  nni)in1ienrive  art  oi  utsatlDn  •««  aSovi^  pp. 
i 

»  d«pFti<l«iiM  «r  IIm  ivjirtMntallT*  mim  mi  the  dirMlfon  of  atleniion 
B  (Kaiilly  nniiliMiHcl  hj  Mr.  Jimcs  Want  In  a  iii]>or  whldi  b  un- 
|el]r  not  jot  accaaaiUa  ta  tb«  gpupnJ  [mUir.  IId  (iprtoai  tlila  by 
lliat  Ifaa  mHnorj'-oeotiitumn  i^  onlw  ol  rapraHaCatioua)  i»  "ilcta> 
I  tlu  wfiriarTa  «f  aAitatioii ". 
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(b)  Repetition  and  Association.  It  is  however 
mruly  tiiut  a  siugle  cotijtiDctiou  of  two  oxp(.Ticu« 
effects  a  permanent  aasociatiou.  ItcpetitiuD  of 
origiual  oxperionces  ia  necessary  in  tlie  great  tnujodiy 
ofinstauces.  All  onr  enduring  know]o<Ige  about  the 
things  around  us.  such  as  the  persons  and  places  we  are 
familiar  with,  the  pcnnanent  natural  objects,  sun,  moon. 
and  stars,  together  with  their  movements,  actions, 
or  changeH,  owes  its  pereisteucc  to  a  number  of  recur- 
ring coujunctions  of  impressions.  The  more  fi*equont 
the  conjuuutiou  of  two  pcrut-pts  or  impressions  the 
stronger  the  resulting  bond  of  association  between 
them.  The  closest  associations,  such  as  those  between 
voc'U  actions  and  the  resulting  sounds,  words  and  the 
things  named,  the  movements  of  expression  aud  tho 
feelings  expressed,  are  tho  result  of  innumerable  con- 
junctions extending  throughout  life.  ^M 

•It  is  to  be  observed  thut  the  order  of  our  preaouta- 
tions  varies  greatly  at  dilTei^nt  times.  Ulius  we  find 
the  same  animal  form  with  different  colouni :  we 
encounter  porauns  in  different  places ;  and  we  come 
across  words  and  phrases  in  different  counectious. 
So  &r  as  this  ia  the  case,  no  6rm  ae80<'iationa  are 
possible.  The  disaimilanties  of  the  oouctimitants 
teod  to  counteract  one  anotlter,  and  tho  imago  of 
the  object  is  not  associated  with  any  one  of  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fixed  order  of  nature,  aud  of 
human  life,  implies  uniformity  iu  variety,  a  eei-taia 
■mount  of  repetition,  along  with  much  variation,  of 
concomitants.  This  ia  illustrated  in  the  uutform 
relation  between  natural  phenou:cna  and  tlieir  comti- 
tions,  between  human   actions  and  certain    coneta<_: 
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posdjQg  circumstonces  aod   motives,  and   betn-een 

vords  and  tlieir  gmmmatioal  cormcKtions,     It  is  by 

tile  aid  of  tliU  cumulative  effect  of  many  repetitions 

want  the  mind  comes  gradually  tx)  discntmiglo  tiicse 

tt^^xiformitica  of  connection  among  things. 

3«)itloa  of  Repatitloa  to  Attention.  It  wuuli]  Kvm  to  follow 
ifvikQ  die  aboft  that  llin  >i>>;ivu  i>f  ii^i" miivH  forve  ia  any  cms  will  vary 
*^  tbt  Mm  of  tfae  iiiiiuiijiii.-ii  of  <uiiji,iijt  Kllcnliun  givvn  at  itifTvrc&t 
t*  *^K»ci.  In  otli*r  wuriU,  it  will  be  Te|>ivMUI«d  \ij  llic  ]>rultict  oi  ih« 
''■'^wibw  of  Ki>eliiioii»  ami  i)i«  avi^rn<{U  dv^rve  of  ailenliim  ciillcJ  funli, 

It  [*  to  be  olwvn'eil,  liowuvvr,  thut  thi;  iIi-;;ivr  of  nlltntitin  rallvd 
"**~«h  At  any  lime  drpsniU  in  part  on  tbc  fr*>i«cii<j-  of  tli«  rein-tition. 
'^'^s  do  i»ot  iittcnil  Xo  oft-recurring  «nd  ciwlomiiry  ctiojiinctionft.  \ 
^^vtaia  uieaimni  of  fnmiliuritT  ihiflna  int«rti>it,  •nil  learu  tlie  aU«iitiun 
"^  ^X  nbninit'  OonjuD<^<itm*  wMcli  vlruck  im  wtoilil  nt  Gnl,  m  thnt  of  a 
T^^^^WI  having  an  nntTttlAbk  ntmc,  cmae  in  tiinc  to  Iw  allcnilnil  ti>  nt  nIL 
^^^^  A*  other  buDil,  rcjieltiion  ii  atinit^liiDi!*  a  coii-lilion  «f  allciiilinit  t« 
^  ^njnnctinn.  The  oicrnlion  i>  here  ullul  nut  hj  the  T07'  fnct  of  a 
'^twUtlon,  or  a  wciirriiijr  eimiUTily  in  oiir  nipuriotiMw,  Tliin  uppliw  to 
*^«  retnrriii};  conjuucuutL*  uf  iiatuni  i>lieiitiiii<-iia  flrat  luudiedon.  We 
•*l)r  nollr«  Ui'-w,  XI  a  nite.  alter  a  gittid  innny  iw|ji.'litioiia.» 

DUBEcent  Forms  of  Co&tlgnoiis  Amociatloii,    From  a  cnnn<Irn- 

^^*4>iaf  ibcM  to»dilinn>  nf  conlitfuoiu  onociation,  wo  can  f^o  tliut  the 

^^•ult  will  iIiir«T  in  (Itlli-rent  obma  of  cau«,  tliat  is  acc>>rttin){  to  tlio 

^atuK  of  Ibo  inijiteMoaii  tx  the  wajr  iu  wliicli  tbcjr  an  pr«ianl«<l 

V)p.tb«T. 

For  exiuui)1e,  iboQgb  IinproMioiti  eonneeteit  lu  tlio  tiiiw-ortler,  and 
tkete  tonn«.-tu(l  in  th«  siiaee-utili-r  both  illtutnttu  llie  nclinn  of  muU< 
initr,  thty  iDiBilRila  it  in  n  dilftrmt  manner.  In  tlio  com  of  two 
iticltive  impn-BMuria,  i»  iLe  sound  of  a  lionet  hoof*  and  the  aifiiit  uf 
the  animal,  the  alti-nlion  ia  nioineiibirir  on\j.  And,  if  na  coniiiiunly 
Upjwtiii,  one  taocooila  the  otlier,  (he  morpnient  nf  attimtion  U  fixud  tu 
na  onkr,  ttint  It  to  m^  from  a>it«c»<Ii-nt  to  cc-neeijucnt,  und  not  con- 
ttnpljr.  TTcnoe  Ibe  faet  aliutdy  Uiuctieil  on  that  lucccMdr^  imptwciinn*, 
M  llie  Icliera  of  tbe  alphatiet,  or  the  wot<]«  ot  a  pofm,  can  only  with 
grraX  rlifllKalty  be  oallod  up  In  thi  nitne  ta^tr.  On  ihi?  iihcr  bfl'i'l 
when  two  ubjerta  an  collootted  in  apuce^  u  Ili«limon't  IJill  and  liio 
niamf.  tbe  attentioo  eau  bo  prolonged,  pAM  indilTuivully  from  tha 

)  A*  wilt  be  MMi  bj  anil  \>f.  tb#  tttxt  bivolrea  ia  tliii  caw  tb«  iiKontf 
ttitmUAritJ  initd  vuiDty,  conetancy  amid  chnngc 
>  8m  above,  p.  6S. 
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ftnt  to  tbe  MMoi),  OT  in  tbe  wnat  oidtr,  and  tmOj  eompiAiaA 
in  a  singl*  (or  approximitetj  nngle)  act.    ilena«  in  tbi*  am,  Um 
Knt&tion*  caU  Dp  ono  onothar  iriUi  equal  foit*,  and  cppeu  nib«t 
patt*  of  one  npreienbitiatL 

Ag^B  th«  oonnectinn  rarmcd  betwren  nprcMDMian  will  dilTtr 
McordiiiK  u  Ui«  prtaeatiitinn*  aro  liamn)poeoiu  or  li«tera(i«ntfiKit  <b 
waa  mnukcd  above,  ihu  nttirntion  patsu  inoTa  npidljr  or  oamlj  fnu 
one  impreasion  to  another  like  itact^  than  to  a  duparate  oua,  Thm  vt 
can  in  genen]  mora  readJlf  coquwI  two  enc«eediD$  tonnib  than  a  Hond 
and  aaj  a  «ight  accompanying  or  following  it.  Betetqijeiieani  awiaa- 
tion  mvf  thiu  be  diBllugniahi>d  from  bomogHiMMa 

A  YtTj  imimrtant  vurioty  of  auoeutlion  dopradiog  on  tli«  peculiar 
action  of  alUnlioii,  is  thnt  between  ^nt  and  aigniRealeA  A  nign  k 
tome  iniptymioa  which  has  bo  iDt^raat  for  na  except  aa  a  auA 
denote,  or  noill  to  our  mindK,  eome  object  which  la  intetealing. 
learning  l^a  nolM  a  child  ia  not  lutenated  in  the  Tinial  liRurM  Huaa- 
aelTM,  but  attends  to  tbem  toleljr  in  lliair  itiklion  to  th«  aounda  for 
which  Ilicj  «tAnd.  The  tvinlt  of  tlii*  pnmmouni  intcrvet  In  onie  nninber 
of  a  couple  is  that  tbe  sign  I<>ad§  to  reinttjite  llic  ivprcfcntntion  of  tht 
thing  (iguiHod  with  much  ffrndlAT  force  than  that  witli  which  this  Utt 
tend*  to  «a;yi<ut  tlio  Ht«t.  When  we  wo  a  peraiiit  tlie  imtfji  of  his  naine 
may  Unrdt}'  be  excited  ot  alt.  But  when  we  h»ftr  bit  name  the  image 
of  tlio  owner  itArU  up  inatintlj  and  unifunnty.  The  fall  iiuportaaee 
of  tliis  cirainiilance  will  appear  prcwntly  wlien  we  consider  tbe  DStore 
of  rerbal  signs. 

Some  intcroMing  statieticAl  enquines  into  the  relstin  *trengtb  of 
diffurcnt  MMciations  have  bei-u  rcci-oilr  carried  on  hj  Mr.  F.  Gallon  in 
England,  and  by  Prol  W.  Wnndt  in  Ocrmnny.  Sir.  GAJloin's  rwuarcbas 
^ow  amnnK  other  ttiinjn  tlinl  thou  awnci.ilion"  (with  wtit\]a)  recur 
noet  porviitenlly  which  nvich  bock  to  early  lifcL  Pr<^>r.  Wun-It'e  eipcri 
tnenla  aim  at  determining  the  rvktlve  rapulUy  of  different  kind*  of 
nproduclion.  He  found,  m  mi^itl  be  expected,  that  a  fmniliar 
or  ana  baring  a  close  auocintinn  with  eoaia  image  or  idea,  rcealls 
much  quicker  then  on  nnfitmlliarworil.or  an  isolated  word  not  rtondi: 
in  a  oloae  connection.  (Odll'in,  /n^o'rwi  inl4  Hunan  i'nfiiJfy,  *  Paydio- 
nieirio  Expl•^i^leTlt^'  pL  18&,  &c  j  Wundt,  Pkytiolagiidu  PigcMcgit,  2ad 
Ed.,  II.,  p.  273,  &c> 
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Trains  of  Representations.     All  tliat  has  been 
respecting  pairs  of  representations  applies  also  to 
whole  scries.    A  good  part  of  our  knowledge  consiata 
of  trains  of  repriiaentationg  niiswuring  to  rerurriiig 
and  oft-repeated  scries  of  presentations,    ^''hus  & 
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buwledgc  of  a  street,  and  of  a  whole  town,  consists 

of  a  ncovcniblo  train  of  visual  images.      In  Itke 

ataaiicr,  we  ue  able  to  recall  a  scries  of  visible  move- 

neata  or  actions,  aa  tliosc  of  a  play,  ami  a  8UC(!(.>fision 

of  wundii  OS  those  of  a  time.     Our  knowledge  of 

cvety  kind  18  closely  connected  with  language,  and 

i»  wtaincd  to  a  considerable  extent  by  help  of  series 

of  ■Words.     Agnin  our  practical  knowUtdgR,  our  kuow- 

redge  how  to  porform  a«tiou8  of  various  kinds,  such 

»*  <lrc88ing  and  undressing,  speaking  and  writing,  is 

"^uJe  up  of  numerous  chains  of  representations. 

.All  such  chains  iUustmto  the  efTfctti  of  attention 

**><3  of  repetition-      The  more  closely  we  have  at- 

*^>liied  to  the  onler  of  a  dramatic  action,  the  better 

*'iJi  tlio  RCTcrftl  links  of  the  chain  be  connected.    And 

^He  more  frequently  we  have  seen  a  play,  or  heard 

''    Xnostcal  composition,  or  written  out  a  sentence,  the 

**«ier  will  it  bo  for  the  mind  aftcrwai-d»  to  run  over 

^He  series.     It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  case  of 

*11  SQub  recurring  trains  the  cfFoet  of  repetition  is 

^  beget  a  powerful  tendency  to  pa-fs  from  one  niim- 

Vr  of  tho  Mriea  to  the  following  numhci"*.      The 

attention  here  moving  in  a  habitual   path,  cannot 

anily  arrest  or  fix  any  member  of  the  series,  but 

lends  to  he  carried  off  to  its  successors.'    The  full 

etfcct  of  this  repetition  is  to  reduce  tlie   required 

amount  of  attention  to  a  minimum.     We  take  in  a 

fiuoiliar  tone,  and  repeat  a  famihar  train  of  words  in 

a  semi-conscious  or  automatic  way. 

At  6rst  these  trains  of  representations  are  not  solf- 

1  Ok  tke  foTtntttkiii  of  nuih  >  Unduiicjr  to  move  along  ti«Litual  Unci,  m 
•iMTCb  p.  89. 
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supporting.  They  arc  bouud  up  with,  and  dependent 
on,  actual  presentations.  Thus  a  child  Icnming  a 
tune  is  able  at  fu-st  only  to  recall  the  succoseive  notea 
dtcp  by  step  as  he  hears  the  tune  song  (or  plays  it 
himself).  That  l'^  to  say,  rcvivd  is  nitiU  depcodcot 
on  the  stronger  suggestive  force  of  actual  imprcawone. 
Gradually  the  series  of  representations  becomes  inde* 
pendeut  The  i;hild'8  iiiiud,  on  the  recurrence  of  the 
first  notes,  can  move  on  in  advance.  Not  ouly  so, 
when  the  train  ia  perfectly  btiilt  up,  he  will  be  able 
to  recall  it  as  a  whole  without  any  aid  from  extental 
impre.'isions. 

Composite  Trains.  Agoia,  in  nearly  alt  CAsecJ 
reprc-ientative  trains,  we  have  to  do  not  wit 
single  aeries  of  elements,  but  with  a  number  of  coiH 
current  series.  For  instance,  our  representation  of 
a  phiy  iit  made  up  of  a  visual  series,  answering  to  the 
several  scenes,  movements  of  the  actors,  Ac,  and  an 
auditory  series,  aoswcriug  to  tlie  flow  of  the  dialogoc; 
The  effect  of  repetition  is  here  to  bind  together  the 
several  elements  of  each  suceessive  comjtlex  experi- 
ence into  one  whole,  and  each  of  these  wholes  to 
succeeding  ones.  Thus  each  visible  situation  is 
firmly  associated  with  the  corresponding  words,  and 
this  composite  whole  associated  wth  what  precedes 
and  follows  it.  l<>e<]uent  repetition  tends  here  to 
consotithite  each  successive  group  into  one  mass,  ao 
that  the  whole  series  approitimates  to  a  single  soriee. 
At  the  same  time,  a  certain  iudcpoudcuce  of  the 
sovcnd  concurrent  series  renuiius,  since  tlie  attention 
is  able  to  fix  itself  according  to  circumstances,  now 
on  one  series,  now  on  another.    Thus  tn  recoUiiig  u 
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hxnili&r  play,  sometimes  tlie  series  of  visunl  images 
is  tlie  prominent  one,  at  othur  timaa  the  series  of 
autiitory  representatiyos. 

Symbolic  Senes.     An  interesting  vnricty  of  snch 
eorB[«)site  traina  is  timt  of  symbuUc  series.     Here  we 
liiLVo  a  cliain  of  presentations  or  impreesious  of  no 
interest  in  themselves,  but  employed  as  marks  of 
<rt:licr  thiugs.      The  visual    symbols    answering    to 
iiii.istc»l  or  (uliciiLite  soumls  may  bo  tjiken  m  an 
cxmoplc     Here  the  firdt  step  in  the  process  of  asso- 
cia.t)OD  is  to  knit  together  lirmly  the  several  symbols 
o*"    signs  with  the  symbolised  objects  or  significatcs. 
'ix«  dtfgrec  of  perfection  attained  here  will  depend  on 
"*c  carefid  discrimination  of  each  sign  and  of  each 
**^iuficat«  from  other  memhers  of  ita  respective  class, 
'**-^  the   connection  of  tha   two   mcmbcra   of  each 
**^Mple  by  repeated  acts  of  conjoint  attention.     When 
^*^is  point  is  attained  the  miud  is  able  to  recoguise 
^^dt  symbol  rapidly  and  with  the  slightest  amount 
'^T  attention,  and  to  pass  fmm  thia  to  the  representa- 
tion of  the  ai^ificate.    Thus  after  thoroughly  learning 
«er  notes  a  girl  at  once  reealls  the  sound  on  seeing 
ll«  visual  symbol.      So  rapid  does  this  process  of 
iBterprcting  symbols  tend  to  become  that  at  last  the 
mind  ia  hardly  aware  of  attending  to  the  symbol  at 
all. 

AVTien  this  process  of  firmly  coupling  the  separate 
svmlwtls  with  their  meanings  or  contents  has  been 
fomplcted,  there  is  a  further  process  of  aflfiofdation  in 
binding  together  numbers  of  these  couples  in  series. 
Learning  the  scale  of  printed  notes,  or  the  printed 
alphal>et,  may  be  taken  as  illustrating  the  process. 
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By  the  frcqucut  rc'iictition  of  sueli  a  train,  each  mem* 
ber  at  once  calls  up,  and  lead^  the  mind  on  to,  the 
Bucoceding  one.  Every  successive  going  over  the 
scales  of  note>symbols  and  sounds  concurrently  COD- 
firms  this  tendency,  so  tliat  the  learner  gmduuUr 
becomes  independent  of  the  prci^entations,  and  finally 
on  the  reiiistHtoment  of  the  initial  members  of  the 
tttuo,  anticipates  the  whole  succession. 

Finally,  the  same  influence  of  repetition  is  observ- 
able in  the  learning  of  definite  groupings  of  snch 
note-symbols,  answering  to  particular  tunes.  Each 
repetition  of  the  particular  chain  tends  to  confiiin  the 
attachments  between  the  succeeding  links.  Vtlien 
the  young  learner  Liui  often  gone  over  such  a  row  of 
symbols  she  can  read  off  the  melody  with  more  and 
more  eaise,  and  with  less  detailed  attention  to  the 
membera  of  the  symbol-seHefl  ;  till  at  length  by  aid 
of  a  few  initiiU  members  of  the  visual  scries  she  can 
recover  the  whole  series  of  sound-representations. 
Even  in  the  case  of  new  tunes,  the  process  of  '  read- 
ing off'  is  greatly  expedited  by  the  reappearance  of 
familiar  successions  of  symbols,  ani^wering  to  habttnal 
intervals,  musical  phrases,  Ac.  IIcm*e,  the  mind.i 
of  a  musician  engaged  in  reading  a  new  score,  tcnc 
by  the  aid  of  association  and  anticipation,  to 
with  great  rapidity  from  symbol  to  symbol ;  the  pt 
cess  of  combining  the  symbols  asstimea  something 
au  iiutomatic  character.' 

Series  of  Motor  Representations.     Another  group 
of  these  recurring  composite  trains  of  representations, 


■  Id  tlio  MAtnitng  of  ne<r  groiipa  of  hmiliu  (jmboU.  thsn  Is  a  fuitlM 
«f  maiUl  oundtnictlap,  wlilcli  will  bo  ilc«chb(il  in  Ifao  next  chaplM'. 
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closely  related  to  the  last,  are  those  answering  to  our 
rcpcfitcd  or  habitual  actiona.  Every  voluutary  move- 
ment presupposes  a  rcpro^cntntion  of  that  moremeDt, 
or  a  mot<ir  representation,  Uefore  we  stretch  out  the 
hand  to  take  somoChing  we  rapidly  represent  this 
action.  Uenee  the  performance  of  a  series  of  actions 
IB  immodiately  supported  by  a  Aerit^s  of  motor  rcpre- 
geatationa.  Not  only  so,  along  with  this  series  there 
goes  one  or  more  series  of  sensory  representfltions, 
namely,  those  of  the  sciise-imprcasions  immediutely 
resulting  from  the  several  movements.  Tbua  in 
walking  there  is  not  only  the  series  of  images  an- 
awering  to  the  muscular  actions,  but  tliat  answering 
to  the  sensations  of  contact  due  to  the  bringing  of 
the  feet  alternately  to  the  ground,  and  in  most  ciises, 
too,  that  corresponding  to  the  visual  sensations  arising 
from  the  changing  appearances  of  the  moving  organ, 
anil  of  the  ground.  Ho  in  singing  or  speaking,  the 
series  of  vocal  repreaentations  is  bound  up  with  one 
of  auditory  images. 

In  general  the  motor  representations  are  weak  as 
compared  with  the  sensory,  Jlence  the  train  of 
motor  representations  depends  on  the  prcsonco  of  the 
sensory  elements.  Hence  these  la-st  are  analogous 
to  symbols.  They  serve  as  the  marks  of  the  succes- 
sive actions.  Thus  in  writing  the  succession  of 
manual  movements  is  directed  by  the  visual  impres- 
sions. How  mnch  this  is  the  case,  may  be  known 
by  the  simple  experiment  of  trying  to  write  in  the 
dark. 

The  effect  of  frequent  repetition  or  practice  is  to 
dispense  with  that  close  attention  to  the  detailed 
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elements  of  such  a  cmiipn^ite  tniin  wbicb  waa  neMt- 
saiy  at  Bi-st  This  is  scea  in  tLc  fitct  tliat  tbe 
sonsory  elements  which  had  firiit  to  be  (UNtiuctly 
•ttended  to,  become  indistmct.  Thus  a  child  learning 
her  notes  has  at  first  to  look  at  her  fingem.  Later 
on  she  can  strike  the  notes  with  only  uu  indistinct 
indirect  glance  at  them.  In  this  way  practice  tends, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  to  render  a  chain  of  movo- 
menta  independent  of  sensory  elements,'  The  eerias 
of  actions  approximates  to  an  apparently  single  series, 
in  which  tlie  sensation  accompanpng  the  exeention  of 
one  step  calls  up  a  representation  of  the  following, 
wbi<-h  is  too  fugitive  to  be  distingiiisbe<l  from  the 
subscfjiient  pi-esentation.  The  final  outeome  of  this 
repetition  is  a  habitual  or  quasi>atitomatic  action  in 
which  all  the  psychical  elements,  preeentaligns  and 
rjpi'CsentatioQS  alike,  become  indistinct.* 

Verbal  Associations.  jVmong  the  most  importAnt 
of  our  associations  are  those  of  words.  Language  is 
the  medium  by  which  we  commonly  retail  iinj>ree- 
sioDS.  'J'his  artKes  from  the  circumstance  that  we 
are  social  beings,  dcjiendeut  on  communicatdon  with 
others.  A  word  is  at  once  a  passive  impression  and 
a  vocal  action.     And  this  points  to  the  two-sided 

■  Thtt  the  MMory  clotnfnti  are  still  pmrnt  m  Indlatlntllj  r»i  n^^hnrt 
tnrlon,  U  Moa  in  the  bet  that  t  nun  wlio  ha*  loat  vkin'otiuitaUtT  Itaa  U 
look  >t  hU  CnI  la  order  to  mlk,  ' 

*  It  ii  a  nic«  {«iat  whe(b«r  fai  ttrnMiajiilil  «ukm«Iou  IhrMit  •  ntmm- 
tirj  atlcnlion  U  ravli  tncmbM  of  the  wrir;*,  though  too  fu^^tiva  to  tia  after. 
wtnU  miiiiruiWml.  DujiiaM  Btnwart  Iirld  ititt  tlijt  1>  m.  On  tba  Mlwr 
btnd,  Sii  W.  llamittan  cvuiiUreil  thu  a  caw  of  'ntiMinrioiu*  Bwum 
cjnntiona  S«a  Lrrtara  m  ilOaftlt^tict,  Vol.  [.,  XVllt.  i  <r.  Mill'a  AohI* 
wtiiint  nf  Sir  W  Hamillen'*  niloaB/Ay,  lliii)!.  XV.  ;  and  Ih.  Oarpaatw'l 
JIftat  lltunotag)/.  Book  II.,  Cbafk  XIII.  (UtieuiiiciaiM  Cn<fe««tiinOi 
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functiou  of  langnage  &a  tlie  medium  of  imparting 
and  of  receiving  kuowlcdgo.  Tlie  conditions  of  social 
life  have  as  tlieir  result  tlie  intiroato  asaoriiition  of 
verbal  sigus  aud  images  generally.  Hence  words 
play  a  mot»t  important  part  in  the  revival  of  impres- 
sions. If,  further,  it  is  remembered  thnt  language  is 
the  metlium  by  whieli  all  the  higher  produtrts  of  intel- 
lectual activity  are  retained  and  recalled,  ita  importanoo 
wilt  be  still  more  apparent* 


The  value  of  <iur  Ml«cl«d  i^iteiD  of  lifini^  utiriiUte  xiun  jji,  !a  nlk- 
lon  to  tliU  fundion  of  rocsllinj^  dojxtniU  on  crrlain  i-hatni-lciulica  of 
Iba  wiiMllons  »nwnM<d.  Ai  wh  taw  uIkivu,  buuikIr  ctv  finely  dUUn- 
guiJutile  in  llidr  qualilj.  AttJcuUtv  wiudJii  truimlitiitv  a  wide  niiiHe 
ot  bidjr  Jueritinattd  clcmcnl*.  Akbiii,  thrw  rlrnii'iiti  u«  tiuceptible 
•f  Unit  npMly  dMcrimintted  from  one  ui'illicr  wlico  ucvnriinit  in 
«iieccMiuii,uiil  fiutlicr  of  being  i^upoil  toRctlicr  uid  grwpei)  uawhol* 
«rl««.'  To  thia  fvllMni«nt  of  lh«  anditory  mnat,  Ihcra  anewen  n 
vmMtniie  <ltgM  of  ikliocj  In  th«  tnatcuUr  Kniibility  uf  the  vocal 
orfsui,  H  «*11  u  ft  high  Ac^ne  of  fl«iibility  or  c«p«bilily  vf  nLi>id1]r 
vuylns  iu  •ctiotii. 

It  follows  from  this  brief  account  of  words  that 
verba]  associations  will  illustrate  the  characteristics 
of  symbolic  association  and  motor  combination  just 
described.  The  building  up  of  verbal  associutious 
begins  with  the  knitting  together  of  the  several 
cU-mcDts  entering  into  each  verbal  complex  or  word. 


oa.     Ho*  il  b  «n«ugh  to  dwtll  on  Hm  wivioe  u  k  medium  el  npndatlmg 
kiMwIrdgB  hoik  of  MMnta  obi«cta  wid  of  cliwafc 

*  Sh  ateve^  p.  Mt.  It  tnajr  be  adibd  hero,  m  •  fort  In  hrour  of  la  *H 
lili|),WSn  nlbci  thamnnjii  ni  ifracnm  \tngiiagt,  tint  tliafomieiMiiKcuidl*- 
ttoitMifc  t«o  nMcnrin  Montiona  Kpinitinl  only  by  sti  inlcml  "OIA  (M-t 
«hai*«*  lh«  Ult*r  oBunt  di*linxiii-h  tm  hnpriwInM  «b«fi  Mp*nit«d  by  • 
■nallw  IsUrval  Uuw  1M7  mk.  iWundt,  Pk^iiat.  Ptyeliologii,  IL,  Okpt  It, 
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Here  the  firat  step  U  the  linkiag  of  the  vocal 
to  it8  rc£])cotiTO  sound.  To  Ibis  must  be  added,! 
tlie  case  of  the  educated,  the  oombimng  of  this  ^ 
with  a  vii^iial  symbol,  more  particuhirly  the  priol 
wotd.*  Kot  only  so,  ftince  words  nrc  symbols,^ 
intereet  only  as  repref^nting  ideas,  the  building  'i 
of  these  verbal  aggrugutes  is  completed  by  the  fl 
attachment  of  the  word-complex  to  the  correspond] 
imuge  or  idea.  Here,  too,  the  general  conditiotui 
LasBOciatioQ  hold  good.  The  better  the  sovend  i 
nentd,  sounds,  vo<;al  actions,  visual  symbols  d 
finally,  ideas,  are  discnminatod  from  other  memli| 
of  their  respective  classes ;  and  the  closer  and  i 
more  frequent  the  act  of  attention  to  the  difieq 
constituents  of  each  group  or  complex  in  their  it 
tion  one  to  another,  the  firmer  will  b«  the  asao^ 
tioo.  j 

"When  this  process  of  association  i«  complete,  ^ 
member  of  the  verbal  aggregate  tends  instantly 
call  up  thft  others.  But  all  the  elements  are 
called  up  with  etjual  distinctne-^s  in  every  case, 
begin  with,  since  the  words  arc  symbols,  intertal 
only  as  standing  for  ideas,  words  tend  in  general 
call  up  ideas  more  powerfully  than  these  last  to  J 
up  words.  The  sound  or  sight  of  a  word,  instaq 
carries  the  mind  on  to  some  image  of  an  object, 
we  may  have  imngca  of  porBons,  places,  kc,  with 
ft  very  Mat  verbal  accompaoimc&t ' 


Lfl 


>1lM«thwtiiMlipiibol,  til*  writUn  word,  bmlyof  tupertuall 
k  bmMbb  vlth  lb  Ktitn  <f  wiitiiig. 

*  Tha  atmnft  UiuIimRy  of  wordi  to  (mH  dji  i^ou  !>,  Iiinravtv,  ombIm 
in  ocruiD  ci.in.  hike  human  KpnMBtatlTai^  wonU  Und  to  baciM 
WtetUnlM  of  that  for  whidi  11117  ■tand.     Ttilt  tril)  b«  touobod  on  b^  U 
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Kot  only  so,  all  tlio  el^rments  of  a  vcrlwJ  aggregnte 
&re  not  always  called  up  with  equal  distinctQees. 
Thtu  when  listening  to  the  words  of  another  the 
iain<l{if  iut^re3t«<l)  is  iiistantly  carrieil  on  from  the 
sounds  to  the  ideas,  and  there  is  only  an  incipient 
»aurgcnce  of  the  images  of  the  vocal  actions.  On  the 
othw  hand,  in  sp<'aking,  or  reading  out  from  ft  hook, 
tho  Tocal  representations  hecome  much  more  distinct. 

Il  follow*  that  ID  our  wholly  internal  mental  prowtae*  of  leprcMU- 

utiun,  ditferejit  vrrbnl  eltmtuU  will  be  cfttled  up  M  diffurwil  timtM. 

''^    fomi  (b«  Bioat  didioct  rtrbal  aoeompaniineDta  of  imaftc*  ant 

'TrwmiiHiiiiin  of  MMndt ;  ihow  of  tha  oorrwponding  vocal  actioiu  u« 

(**=«Q(ding  lo  wliiU  WM  mid  at>or«  rvBpectiiig  Diolur  repnweiiUtioaa 

K***%ral)7)  Bincb  Itm  distinct     But  miicli  will  dt^nd  on  diirncncm  of 

P*«t  u|>t:ri(iii;e.    Ideu  wkicli  wb  liave  Boqnired  liy  Kfldiiig  will  tend  to 

^  «<touipaB>«d  hy  pictuna  of  the  TinuJ  nvmboU.    Mui;ti  will  depend, 

^*^B  OB  individual  dilEnatCM  of  rcpnwviiUtive  puwcr.    A  t»lnd  with  a 

"Rb  dcST**  <^  viuulising  power  will  leud  baUtuallr  lo  Kprewnt  words 

TTho  Tcrbal  groups  or  complexes  just  described  are 

**>t>able  of  becoming  associated  in  definite  series,*  and 

it  is  by  the  aid  of  such  scries  tliat  our  knowledge  of 

^iDgs  in  their  order  of  time  and  place  is  largely 

^Uilt  up.     The  general  conditions  of  the  formation 

of  such   highly  composite  series  ftre  the  same  as 

^fore.      The    more    closely    the    several    olcmouts 

l^wuuds,  vocal  actions,  &c),  have  been  attended  to 

ia  their  succession,   and  the   more    frequently  the 

Rties  has  been  run  over,  the  firmer  the  bond  of 

ronncction. 

It  follows  from  what  we  said  just  now  that  in 
Jeaming  a  train  of  words  together  with  its  acoom- 

*  Btricily  i^Mklss  •  word  li  a  («b>«)  wriet  of  aonai*,  toc*1  aetioi^,  and 
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paoying  ideas,  all  ibo  clemcuts  of  the  complex 
not  commonly  presented.      Thus  when  a  child      i> 
learning  a  poem  out  of  a  book,  aod  repeats  tlie  wonc^ 
audibly,  tliere  is  tbe  fitU  operation  of  the  difTerax^l 
associative  agencies  (the  linking  of  one  viaual  symbol 
of  one  vocal  action,  &c.,  to  its  succeesor)  at  worl»- 
On  the  other  hand,  in  committing  to  mind  what  h.^^ 
been  said  to  us,  the  retention  turns  principally  i7-3 
the  knitting  together  of  the  succeeding  sounds ;  am  ^ 
in  learuiog  a  passage  from  an  author  the  process  c=:» 
acquisition  depends,  to  some  considerable  extent  ^^ 
least,  on  firmly  binding  together  the  visual  symbols. 

Memory  and  Expectation.    Our  images  and  traii^** 
of  images  arc  commonly  accompanied  by  some  mor""^ 
or  less  distinct  reference  to  the  corresponding  pi 
sentations,  and  to  the  time  of  their  occurrence ; 
other  words,  by  some  amount  of  belief  in  the  corte- 
sponding  events.      In  some  cases,   no  doubt,  this*'  ^ 
accompaniment  is  of  the  vaguest  kind.    In  a  state  o]C-^ 
listless  reverie  we  may  have  a  scries  of  images  with— - 
out   any   distinct    reference    to    the    correspond! 
experienoca.     We  simply  picture  the  objects,  withouts 
reflectiug  where  or  when  we  have  seen  them  or  shall 
see  them^      In  other  cases,  however,  we  distinctly 
refer  the  images  to  some  pUce  in  the  time-order  of 
our  exj>erience.     This  reference  assumes  one  of  two 
well-marked  forms :  (a)  a  reference  to  the  past  or 
Memory,  or  more  fully  Memory  of  Events,  and  (b)  a 
reference  to  the  future  or  Expectation.' 

*  It  »(«  to  Im  wbAtd  that  then  wen  Min«  word  to  nmk  off  Oil  Mhr 
proMB  of  Bcniorjr  from  tha  mor«  nviiiJ  or  imigia.  Soma  Gannaa  pqclM^ 
lo{IU>v  a*  Ureblndi  uitl  Valkinanii,  vr«ulJ  dlaUngubh  the  ionna  ••  Baooi* 
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<tb  memory  and  expectation  involTO  a  series  of 
ordered  in  time,  and  both  illuHtratc  the  action 
"  tion.  Thus  in  remembering  the  events  of  a 
.ar  day  the  mind  retraces  the  (principal)  steps 
ission  of  experiences,  the  images  following  in 
order  of  the  events,  and  being  *  localtBcd '  in  this 
cr.  Similarly  in  anticipating  the  succession  of  tho 
ints  of  a  journey  similar  to  one  already  performed, 
mind  passes  over  a  succession  of  images  having 
same  time-order  as  the  events  of  which  they  are 
jes,  and  held  together  by  the  bnud  of  contiguity, 
gain,  both  memory  and  expectation  are  modes  of 
ief;  but  they  are  perfectly  distinct  modes.  In 
uory  wo  have  to  do  vith  a  reality  which  is  over, 
kh  is  no  longer.  In  general  the  mind  is  in  a 
live  attitude  with  respect  to  it.  The  train  of 
mory  images  may  indeed  excite  faint  failings  of 
ret  or  longing,  but  these  arc  momentary  only,  and 
mind  resigns  itself  to  the  fiurt  that  the  events  are 
When  wo  experience  longing  or  regret  in 
dog  back,  there  seems  to  be  a  momentary  assimi- 
OD  of  a  post  to  a  present  moment  By  dwcIUng  on 
past  situation  we  tend  to  imagine  it  as  a  present 
,  in  which  we  are  able  to  act,  in  order  to  attain 
le  good  or  avert  some  evil, 

expectation,  on  the  other  hand,  the  attitude  of 

I,  oratiodlnit  tlict  tht«  dittliiotlan  b  «a]>pnrtod  by  long 

DnUActi.  EmpiritAt  PinAolegit,  |  K ;  Volkmann,  IjArioA 

',  Tot.  I.,  ]t,  iH.)    But  lliii  iliilinotioti  ttmt  \\iiij  bonM 

lUr  aptrch.     Beside^  tha  word  Recallecllon  iiviin*  bMl  eooSMd 

«Lil«  or  tha  rH]>ro.Iu<iiirt  [iroccu.     Then  i)  Kinctliing  to  be  nid 

I'a  nw  of  Uio  word  ramonilinnn  tolndlntt  the  prooMB  of  ni8K«(tlim 

ItnanUd  bj  Ih*  tiiD»-nraniw«.    (PhUM^fAf  ^  lAa  Human  ilind,  hnu 
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the  muid  ts  one  of  strenuous  activity.  It  stretchM 
forwards  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  event.  Tbm 
is  a  preporator}'  fixing  of  the  attention.  To  expect  a 
tiling  is  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  it,  to  be  ready  to 
apprehend  the  impression  when  it  occurs,  or  to  hm 
the  attention  prvudjuatt'd.  Not  only  bo,  it  impliw  ■ 
readiness  to  act  in  conformity  with  the  occurreocei 
Thus  while  memory  is  a  comjiaratively  paasive  stitc 
of  inind,  expectAtiou  is  one  of  t«Dsiott,  efibrt  or  Btraia 

The  lUMiUil  atato  known  at  cxpcetAlion  rui«a  aooonliit;!  ti>  the  mtf 
ber  Mid  chancMr  of  the  iinagM  cdM  np^    Whvr*  the  aatlcipitin  I* 
deftniu,  that  !•  who*  the  aOati  pnMotUion  of  tlie  taotnent  calU  ■; 
oao  •eripa  of  imogn,  tli«  active  tciuion  ii  gTcut<.-T.     In  wniliog  tat  * 
ponon  to  brgin  to  rndtc  «  ramilinr  po«in  w*  (^nrljr  Iiwk  on  mi  dtd'* 
M  tttiiaa  tha  eoniiug  auumU     It,  on  the  wntntv,  tlie  expecAalko  ^ 
indclinil^  a*  irhen  we  are  watching  a  penoD  who  b  abmit  to  noi*' 
•oma  poom,  though  ire  know  not  what,  different  aerita  of  tauigea  ^*''*i 
euUed  »{>,  uon  or  lu«a  diittuclljr.    Ami  iu  Uiu  oaw  tke  ta^antm     ^Za 
mind  tAka  Another  aiul  moro  cooiplos  form,  inclndiiqi  m  iatpatia^^^ 
ourioalty  to  know  which  of  the  antioiiwted  aeriw  it  i«  to  be.  ■ 

Not  onljr  ao,  th«  >Ute  of  mind  will  very  f^rcatly  according  u 
TBpmentation*  are  plaaannibl*  or  painfuL    In  MKh-<MC  tii«  al 
ia  fixed,  only  iu  a  different  way.    In  the  former  cam  tlio  dii««tioB 
the  attention  ta  tnore  of  «  vuKintary  act,  ami  ii  iMoninjianiod  by 
active  Retire  to  r«aliM  the  aiilivipal«J  (tuod.     In  the  latler  otaa  Ib^ 
attention  is  bound  and   fi'ttc-rt^d,  vibilo  at  the  umr   tiioe   tbera  la  ^ 
ahrinkici)!  VKny  from,  or  an  impiilM  to  put  lli«  evil  furth«r  oU.    Ii^' 
extnoic  cBuM,  aa  In  that  of  a  panitytiu^  terror,  ibU  ortrpowcring  of  tb^^ 
attAB^on  may  raadi  to  Rich  a  pitch  tliat  all  olfort  to  avoid  iIm  evil 
precluded.     The  will  taiinot  dvtocli  tlie  atleutloa  froia  the  evil,  i 
OTder  to  direct  it  to  the  meuiu  of  warding  it  off. ' 

We  thiu  tee  that  ueniory  and  expectation  iniwlve  ft  aai 


■  A  itat*  of  nnooitalnly  often  addi  to  tha  aafontMa  of  axptcLatioo  thrangti 
a  dnin  to  exchas^  >  piinful  ■tal«  of  doubt  for  ooo  of  rot.  W*  an  Urn 
liBfatlcDt  when  (ore  of  tha  fruition  of  aooie  hope,  tluia  when  then  Ja  ta 
aluoent  of  nntertaioty. 

*  Tlia  dilTrMncD  of  mcntU  attl*  In  looking  fbrwaid  to  4  good  and  to  an 
«vil  will  bo  illuttratud  uiuta  tuUjr  by  uul  Iqr  whan  «w  axaaina  into  Uw 
nmturc  of  vfiltitig. 
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mai  tn  aevorapaniiBent  of  belief.  It  ii  to  be  nAitd  thai  then 
Ika  lalt«r  wijujicC  witliout  tha  ai))^^^!)^  of  citW  (definila) 
or  eiptcution.  In  rcprmcntlng,  for  <xAmpl«,  any  Kcarring 
ijfiiictioii  ot  oxpcricncci,  m  tli*  iwqnciice,  th«  arttinit  of  the  «ttB  ud 
t  «pp«nnu)M  o[  Ibo  Unn,  v«  da  not  rne«U  any  puUcular  occ4inoii  oa 
ijeh  U)ia  obwrvntluo  wm  made.  Similarly  of  tha  relations  in  ipaM 
pemiut«nt  obiMta,  «•  the  prorimity  of  th*  IIouk*  of  Pnrlmment  and 
petmintl^  Abbey.  Tlien  ia  Mivt  here  without  a  distinct  roferenw 
cular  liin«.  Nercrlbeltais  there  mny  be  mid  to  be  in  all  ni«li 
_  :  rtfcrenee  to  th«  put,  tlioiit-h  tho  very  fjcl  of  lh«  repetition 
•xpericnee  predudiN  a  d«fialt(t  KfertrUM  U  a  particular  iiuie. 
IEdk  lo  •ome,  too,micb  a  IwliVf  itaplicn  an  clnnrntof  m-juo  antici- 
Ition.  Not  only  m.  it  liaa  bc«n  Mid  by  mrtiiin  pirychnlngiiita  that 
lUiif,  io  aonie  dci^nw,  alway*  atl«n<l«  lh«  revival  of  inin!n«i  *  Tha 
KOoo  M  to  tb«  nature  of  belief  irUl  be  «oninder*d  more  fully  later  on. 

Representation  of  Time.  The  mental  statics  marked 
ff  ua  memory  and  expectatioa  plainly  involve  tlie 
epiesentation  of  time.  To  recall  an  event  in  to  refer 
past,  to  expect  one  is  to  refer  to  a  future.  Both 
ition  tuid  memory  ore  developed  iu  close  COD- 
tion  with  the  growth  of  this  representation  of  time. 
[t  ia  (litHcult  for  us  at  first  to  conceive  that  a  child 
ould  ever  liavo  had  a  succcasioa  of  unlike  experiences 

8d  not  instAntty  referred  tliese  to  their  positions  in 
p  time-order  as  before  aud  after.  Yet  there  is 
rrcry  reason  to  think  that  the  knowledge  of  time  ia 
k  late  aci:[uimtion.  lu  its  (luvelo[>eii  form  the  repre- 
lentatiou  of  eveul«  in  their  lempuml  order  is  attained 
nuch  later  than  tliat  of  objects  in  their  spatial  or  local 
uder.  The  genesis  of  the  former  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  process  of  reproductive  imagination, 
khert-as  the  origin  of  tlio  latter  is  connected  with 
that  of  sense-perception.  Children  attain  very  clear 
ideas  about  the  position  of  objects  in  space,  the  rcla- 

'Fwnamph,  DuriM  »tmn  and  M.  Tuna    Sec  th*  laiuf '•  )i«rk,  te 
.  Pi.  L.  Uk.  IL,  Clup.  1.,  SkL  III. 
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ticns  of  near  and  far,  insido  and  outside,  &c,  bcfen 
they  liave  any  definite  ideas  about  the  suo(X-Ksi<)n  ud 
dnration  of  events.  Thus  a  child  of  thn;o  nnd  a-ba)f 
yoaiB,  who  had  a  very  precise  knowledge  of  the  itU- 
tive  situationa  of  the  several  localities  visited  in  his 
Walks,  tiliowed  that  he  had  no  definite  represcutaliuu 
answering  to  the  terms  '  this  week,'  '  last  week,'  aad 
still  tended  to  thmk  of  '  yesterday  *  as  on  unddioed 
paat. 


At  we  Mw  aViTe,  wme  ditcriniinAlion  of  •nfocHiniw  of  fenfotloat* 
(neh,  M  well  oi  of  their  durnUoiu,  js  jinwuppcncil  in  the  dewlopwu*  <* 
the  ipacc-pcKeplion.     To  thia  oltviit,  then,  tho  ippnthMuiiaa  of  tiV* 
precciK'-a  ihnt  uf  4pac«.    Bot  tlilii  fint  nprewnUlfou  of  lime  b  ng^ 
«itd  liiiiiUii]  only.    Spfice,  or  poitioiu  of  il,  can  be  kcb  at  one  nwa^ 
bjr  th«  uiit  of  n  number  of  vcnaution*  looulljr  diicrimuulnl.     Tint*  e^^V 
only  be  npprphcniloi]  by  the  aid  of  rcpi>!»«niiitioiui  Ttcogni»'4  ai  •■u* 
TliJR  in  mniiir<M>(  «von  In  tho  cam  of  that  Tnilinienlnry  apprebnMica  ^'^ 
'  percvptiou '  of  sliurl  iwriud*  of  liiuc  hj  Hm  «eji«e  of  boating  dcaerib^^' 
abovtL' 


M 


RepresentafJon  of  Succession.  Tho  rcprcs?ntAtic 
of  time  begins  with  the  recognition  of  two  succeaaiv^^ 
experiences  as  successive  This,  as  has  already  beectf 
remarked,  is  more  than  the  mere  fact  of  succession.^ 
It  implies  an  act  of  reflection  upon  the  sucrcedin^^ 
presentations,  and  a  representation  of  them  together^ 
at  the  same  moment,  as  successive.    And  this,  again,«i*; 


*Wa  may  bonM  lUrrctly  loappnhond  or  'pcnvl***  Ibe  prvMnit,  and 
rvprovnC  tlio  put  «•  tbil  nhkh  wu  anc«  a  praarat,  and  ih*  (utora  m  ibM 
which  ia  to  ba  a  prmrTit.  Popularly,  «•  l»lk  of  pnctlTinR  tlma  wbta  v* 
apprthand  ibort  ptrint*  of  time  endintt  in  ths  pmcol  moment.  The  «Dcpna> 
lion  ')<«r(«)itjnn  of  tima'  aaania  to  haro  nJvnnt*,  furtlitr,  lo  Iba  iKatlnctha 
between  tiiprchcndJng  ttma  by  way  of  a  niKvcalon  of  objtrtiTO  rbanjcn,  «.p., 
mmrniont*  of  <^f  hsod  of  tb*  clock,  and  by  way  ot  tba 
'»ulj«tir»'  fMlinpk 

•Seap^SM. 
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we  saw  also,  prc9uppoa«8  the  peraistcnco  of  presou- 

tiniia  for  au  appreciiible  period.' 

This  rcprescntatiou  of  succossioii  appears  to  bogin 
by  Doting  tbe  relation  of  a  present  actual  experieuce 
or  pro&ontation  to  some  represented  cxporieiK^c,  im- 
mediately preceding,  or  about  to  follow.  The  present 
inonient  is  tlie  starting  point  in  all  representations  of 
We  cannot  imagine  or  tliink  of  time  witbout 


H|snie. 


eome  present  point  of  view  from  wbicb  wo  may  pro- 
spectively represent  a  future,  and  retrospectively  a 
^paat' 

^E    How  Representation  of  a  Past  arises.      The  eim- 

^best  fonn  of  timc-apprcbension  would  seem  to  arise 

^^n  the  following  way.      A  child  is  wutcbing  some 

linterestiug  object,  say  tbo  play  of  the  sunbeam  on 

Hfiie  wall  of  his  nursery.     Suddenly  the  sun  is  ob- 

^BCured  by  a  cloud  and   tbe  marvel  of  the  dancinj; 

ligbt  vanishes.      In  place  of  the  golden   brilliauco 

there  now  stands  tbe  dull  commonplace  wall-pnper. 

This  cessation,  however,  as  we  saw  above,  does  not 

imply  an  instantaneous  sinking  of  the  presentation 

I     below  tbe  level  of  consciousness.     The  image  persists, 

and  attracts  the  attention  by  reason  of  its  interestiug- 

I     oeaa.    At  the  same  time  there  is  the  actual  present, 

the  sight  of  the  sunless  wall     Here  then  the  contrast 

botwecQ  presentation  and  representation,  the  actual 

*  Bm  p.  Ml. 

*  II  U  otriooa,  hef,  m  b  olhcr  ropcota  to  nou  th«  «!inll>rilir«  toi  ii»- 
bMnu  Um  npraenUtioiii  of  lima  aii'l  tfiaet.    Tli«  tpua  va 

I|M  b  (n  front  «S  oa :  willi  tliit  la  eoiilrulnd  tho  ipaco  briiind  n*  wUoh 
*•  only  NfccMil  On  Ux  otlm  btnd,  ipac*  ntonda  a<njr  tivia  oiir  (taDil- 
p*hit  in  iMIiy  dirtctioiHL  Agun  *■  <*aaat  plclur*  ipui,  crta  that  hfhiiul 
o«r  bKki,  UMpt  Ljr  fmagiiilug  ountlrw  (kciog  it,  tiiat  i>,  karing  it  in  bont 
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experience  of  the  present,  and  the  represented  ex- 
perience which  is  not  now,  would  dlvloso  itselE,    Tl**^ 
ontithc&is  of  now,  and  not-now  would  be  reached.      ^| 

Not  only  so,  in  this  persistenoe  of  a  reprcaenbition 
along  with  a  presentation  the  relation  of  succeesioTi 
bctwecD  the  com-sponding  cvcfutts  would  be  dtacemed- 
The  representation  a,  and  the  presentation  B,  would 
tend  to  group  theraselrca  in  a  certain  order.     Every* 
time  the  attention  was  recalled  to  a  (by  reoAon  of  it^^i 
persistence  and  interestingness),  the  attention  (fol.— 
lowing  the  direction  of  its  movement  in  successive!.^'' 
fixing  the  presentations  A,  B)  would  be  carried  on  t-^^^ 
R    That  is  to  say,  a  would  take  up  its  place  as  aK3 
antecedent  to  B,  and  the  rchition  of  the  corrcapotidiu^^ 
presentations  A,  B,  would  thus  be  represented  as  ^= 
transition  from  A  to  B,  and  not  conversely.      Anc3 
this  apprehension  would  be  aided  by  the  fact  that  c^ 
declines  in  intensity  and  distinctness,  while  B,  as  th^^ 
actual  preaentation,  peraista  intact,  and  so  gains  it** 
force  relntivcly  to  a.     In  this  way  the  child's  min^i 
would  fully  seize  the  fact  that  A  had  been  displaectf- 
by  B.      The  vagiie  representation   of  a  '  not-now  ^ 
would  be  developed  into  the  more  definite  rcprcaent 
tion  of  a  '  no-longer  * 

How  Representation  of  a  Future  arises.      Let 
now  take  the  case  of  anticipation.    The  reprei^entatic 
of  a  future  arisea,  like  that  of  a  past,  in  connectic 
with  an  actual  present     Here,  it  is  obvious,  the  pre- 
vious occurrence  of  the  succession  is  presupposed.    A 
preaentation  A  cannot  call  up  the  reprosentution  of 
ita  consequent  B,  unless  the  two  have  become  oeao* 
dated  by  one  or  more  past  experiences.    If  the  pn^ 
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scntatiou  B  follows  A  at  onoe,  or  as  soon  sa  the 
coRt^ponding  image  is  called  up,  there  is  no  room  far 
iLzxticipntion,  or  for  the  repn-«iODtutioa  of  a  future. 
Dut  if  there  is  an  ioterval  between  the  calling  up  of 
^-tie  inutge  and  the  rvalisiition  of  it  by  the  occurrence 
of  the  actual  experience,  the  irepresentstioa  of  a  future 
Wi^iJl  arise. 

In  onlor  to  retrace  the  process,  we  will  imagine  the 
aitoution  of  a  hungry  child  who  sees  all  the  prcpara- 
t^icDBS  of  bis  food.  Under  these  circumatancea  the 
r'^ejireaentation  of  the  pleiisurable  experience  of  eating 
t-S'  riridly  suggested.  Siuco  in  this  case  tho  image  is 
imiDediatcly  associated  with,  and  directly  called  up 
t>3r,  an  actual  impression  it  will  attain  an  cjtceptional 
^«^e  of  intensity  and  persistence.  And  the  plea- 
*'*anble  character  of  the  rcpreseutntion  would  still 
^*-*rtlu!r  ensure  ita  persistence.  Here  agniu,  then, 
^l^ere  are  all  the  conditions  for  noting  the  contrast  of 
E^x^ientation  and  representation,  the  roalimcd  'now' 
^■>ad  the  unrealised  'not-now'. 

Id  this  case,  however,  the  relation  of  representation 
^ud  presentation  would  be  a  difPeront  one.  Buring 
^be  prolonged  existence  of  the  two  in  mental  juxta- 
position, the  child  would  discover  that  every  time  tbe 
ictaid  presentation  A  rose  into  distinct  conseiousneM 
it  would  be  followed  by  tho  represcahition  b.  The 
presentation  and  representation  would  thus  assume  a 
different  order  in  this  case  from  that  taken  up  in  tho 
first.  Through  repeated  mental  transitions  from  A 
to  b,  moreover,  h  would  gain  in  force,  and  not  lose, 
OS  in  the  former  case.  That  is  to  say  the  relation 
between  pn-sentation  and  reprtsentution  would  dis- 
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close  itself  in  a  tenclency  in  tbe  latter  to  Bupii 
former,  and  not  vice  vena,  as  in  the  first  ciist  And 
on  tlie  ground  of  tbis  relation  between  A  and  h,  tb 
cLild  would  ascribe  a  different  order  to  the  actoil 
occurrences.  A  would  be  viewed  as  leading  on,  ami 
about  to  give  place,  to  B.  lu  otlicr  words  h  would 
bo  projected  in  advance  of  A  as  ita  consequ^t 
Here,  then,  the  vague  representation  of  a  'not-Dow' 
will  be  differentiated  into  the  representation  of  t 
'not-yet'.* 

Representation  of  a  Time-scrics.  The  represent*- 
tion  of  a  number  of  successions,  or  of  a  time-eerin 
takes  phtce,  ia  much  the  same  way,  in  connection 
with  an  actual  presentation.  Supposo  a  wri<s  tt 
events  A,  B,  C,  D  .  .  .  .  II.  Then  when  tic 
presentation  H  occurs,  the  representations  a,h,c,d, 
Ac,  persist  in  coiLsciousness.  These  last  will,  » 
shown  above,  be  referred  to  the  past  But  they  (rill 
not  be  ref(;rred  to  the  same  points  in  this  past  U 
oonsidcrtug  in  rapid  succession  the  group  of  image), 
the  attention  is  determined  to  a  certain  order.  It 
moves  easily  and  smoothly  along  the  series  ahc,  &c, 
but  only  with  difBculty  along  another  order  say  An, 
or  caJ}.  In  thiD  citse,  too,  the  differences  of  llie 
intensity  of  the  images  due  to  unequal  degrcos  of  nb- 
eidencQ  would  make  themselves  felt,  and  serve  as  u 
additional  clue  to  the  temporal  order  of  the  even 


1 


■If,  1d(I««(1,  m  <(  birly  turtnln,  (auli  pnMoUlioD  «iid  nMltlnc 
■antidan  «ecuplci  >  ci-rUin  durellon,  >nd  goM  IliniUKh  •  npid  atriMl 
chdDiiM  of  ri>«  and  decline,  it  would  •Mm  lh«t  •  eonidaiitiMM  «f  iba  iticMw 
«f  tb*  rspnaenUilun  uid  ilm  riM  o(  tli«  prnwaution  in  Um  ftnt  eaM^  ibI*! 
tlu  nreno  procca  In  tbo  Kcond,  would  ftirthar  Mm  10  n^gcat  th*  ^ 
tin«tian  bDlwMii  th«  'n^lanx»r'  ftndtha  'not-jrot'. 
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Representation  of  Duration.  Somewhat  dificreot 
from  the  representation  of  a  time-order  or  a  series  of 
events  in  time  is  that  of  duration,  or  a  length  or 
portion  of  time.  Here  the  conditions  of  the  growth 
(^  the  representation  are  not  a  succession  of  unlike 
exponenccs  or  changes,  bat  rather  the  peDUtteccQ  of 
tax  (approximately)  uniform  experience.  Further, 
there  seems  to  be  needed  an  experience  which  is 
nniutcresling,  id  order  that  the  nttontion  may  be  in  a 
manner  compelled  to  direct  itself  to  its  aspect  of 
dumtioQ. 

These  conditions  appear  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  case 
of  a  prolonged  expectation.     A  child,  for  exitmpte, 
might    probably  obtain  his   Brst  distinct  idea  of  a 
time-length  when  told  to  wait  for  the  satisfuetiou  of 
an  expressed  wish.     Under  these  cireumBtanees  his 
attention   fixos  itself  on  the  representation  of  the 
promised  gmtificution.     Owing  to  this  state  of  pre- 
Docupution,  the  euceessioQ  of  events  filting  the  inter- 
val, the  other  images  intruding  themselves,  are  not 
distinctly  attended  to.    The  anticipation  is  the  alt- 
engrossing  representation,  and  so  may  be  said  to 
constitute  the  content  of  the  iuturvid.     Under  these 
circumstances  the  apprehension  of  duration  becomes 
distinct  as  a  consciousness  of  a  prolonged  present  in 
antithesis  to  a  desired  future.      Bcflcction  on  this 
prolonged  process,  this  continued  anticipation  of  a 
pleasure  accompanied  by  a  recurring  recognition  of  ita 
non-realisation,  leads  to  an  apprehension  of  a  certain 
length  or  duration. 

Her«>  again,  va  b«T«  to  utppose  oertein  trmponil  marba  or  aifnx  if 
'  '    Um  eil«nt  «t  time  at  utf  parti«aUr  ttage  o(  the  waiting  would 
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ba  Mllmatfd.  That  ftt  tnj  two  ncMAfTe  Morm  tlie  iMirtd 
Kimehow  <Iilfcr,  u  nianirnt  For  tbo  wnitiag  i*  ilwU  an  «xf 
Ui9  ropreMmtulioD  o(  wtiitli  ]>et«ut&  In  tiutb,  al  anr  paint  ic  ibis 
intertal  of  waltiii^,  tin  uiind  fa  amu*  o( *0  muck  waiting  goM  thi^' 
llie  mtcccauvc  aeU of  foruatd  ntic&Uon,  *nd  tli«  nicoMding  KbuiU »■ 
nftiwly  npTMtnted,  and  Oiua  tbero  is  a  degite  of  meiilal  fati^^  uluili 
variet  viih  Uw  duntion  of  the  procua.  It  mtj'  be  oddeil  iliattiii- 
^ncdjr  poiBful  «[ioTi«iicc  from  wbidi  w«  doMN  to  M«ii|>e  wovIddK 
•apply  ib«  condliioiu  of  tbe  geiuai*  of  this  sjiprabcoalMi  of  dontJob 
A  boy  'kept  ill'  by  luslcwork,  or  undergoing  tbo  expcncnec  of  inm 
'borod'  bra  moral  (Iis<|uiutian,  i*  in  a  fivounUilc  pewtiui  lof  guninn 
au  acquaiutance  with  tiiu&' 

Higher  Form  of  Time-representation.  Tlie  p*i 
representation  of  time  luvolvea  a  combination  of  the 
two  kiuds  of  reprcsentatiou  just  described.  Time  is 
for  U8  a  succession  of  event*  Imviug  individually  aiiJ_ 
collectively  a  certain  duration.  Just  as  wo  only  cleari 
intuit  a  certain  lengtlt  of  space,  or  distance,  wliea 
is  marked  off  or  defined  by  two  tangible  or  vitiUi] 
objects :  80  the  distinct  representation  of  any  duiatiotL 
involves  that  of  two  defining  points,  a  bi^nniiig  iu)<i 
an  end.  And  the  representation  of  a  time-series  i 
incomplete  without  ttiat  of  the  time-intervals  bet 
the  successive  momben)  of  the  scries. 

The  appt'ebeusion  of  the  duration  of  a  chain  d 
experiences  is  developed  by  aid  of  the  discovery  that 
different  successions  of  events  may  run  on  together, 
or  take  place  in  the  same  time.  We  do  not  directly 
apprehend  the  duration  of  a  scries  of  events  wtu 


)  Id  Ihia  rartct,  loo,  then  b  a  rioae  •ni]<i^  botwetn  tbe  vpfttbtndtm 
■psM  asd  or  titntL  In  ttdt  tbsm  (•  »oni«Chl>|[  m«n  tbatt  thit  kMvMg*  rf 
(luKTcM  potnls:  Ihoro  U  tbo  cOKnlUon  of  a  eoMdiUMm  la  wUch  tb«M  peiUi 
■r«  oonUiDtd.  And  in  tacb  mm  th.ii  tppnbtiuion  ariM*  by  vay  of  a  jw- 
■Ultnt  uciutBTTuptAl  iDfnlal  uatt^  In  wlilch  tbor*  •»  no  ahrapt  duij[a^ 
but  only  gmlnal  onn  ics|i«r)(aM  <f  montiLCBt  fai  tb  ocw  att,  tbat 
wtltiBi  lo  lbs  ncond). 
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greatly  interests  ujs  :  for  in  tliia  cafle  attention  is  fixt'd 
00  tbe  cxperioncca  thenwclvca.  It  ia  by  finJiag  out 
^t  while  we  have  b«eu  thus  interetttod,  anoiber 
*^es  of  events  has  trauBpirud  the  dunition  of  which 
^  already  know,  that  we  are  able  to  measure  the 
«iwtion  of  the  first  exi»erience. 

in  this  way,  the  'subjective'  and  highly  variable 
tetunate  of  time  descnbed  above  is  ttupplcmcntcd  and 
Corrected  by  a  reference  to  an  'objective'  standard, 
Mrliich  answers  to  a  constant  (or  approximately  con- 
stant) time-experience  of  ourselves,  and  to  a  oommou 
timc-ezp«rience  of  ouraclves   and  others.      Such  a 
atoudard  of  reference  seems  to  be  found  in  moremeot, 
and  more  particularly,  visible  movcmeut    The  move- 
ments of  the  stiD,  of  its  shadow  on  the  dial,  or  of  the 
liaitds  of  a  clock,  supply  such  a  staiidard  of  reference. 
XJoiform  movemeut  &om  point  to  point  of  space 
eervea  to  defipe  time-length,  innsmueli  ua  the  poKitions 
aucocasircly  taken  up  by  the  moving  body  correspond 
to,  and  at  once  suggest  points  of  time.     In  this  way 
onr   space  intuitions,  though  presupposing  a  vague 
knowledge  of  lime,  serve  in  their  turn  to  perfect  the 
representation  of  time.* 

A«  w«  Imt«  Mcn,  tha  meuiuvDiCDt  of  tima  bj-  noting  Um  inlnrvnli 
between  a  mcotwloa  »f  tonaila,  at%j  b«  leutlvnd  ivry  vxuc.  It  is  cut 
iiQ[in>l)abI«  llidl  in  the  owe  «t  a  mtuicion  tlie  babiiiml  olijivlivc  *lnn- 
duil  of  t«fer«]ice  nwj  be  ■onnd-tnterTala.  It  i«  probable^  fnilber,  tbot 
«vr  own  bodily  nmnmenU  (apply  ni  with  n  cuatomory  modt  of  inca> 
raring  timo.  It  luu  boeo  foand  that  wli«n  ir«  try  to  reprndaco  a  ■mall 
tin^Imava],  as  that  brtween  two  atiiflces  oi  a  p«Klulura,  w»  tend 
taeaa»dootif  to  aaaimilate  it  to  a  parttcukr  iukimJ  (about  )  of  a 


>  Of.   Rnbcft  Sptncw,  PrittciyU*  ■/  Pmi^olDsi/.  VoL  II.,  PL  TI.,  Cb. 
f.,  p,  997,  IM- 
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neond).    7%b  uinras  nngUjrto  the  duration  or  a  tiMvcnicMtdlMJ 
l«g  la  npid  walking.    And  Wundt  aritiua  tKva  UiU  (ncl  ihtX  tl>»  mb 
of  duntlioii  hoa  bcvn  davoloped  in  conaectloB  with  Ibe  tnoM  coniuiiilr 
priMiied  BiovtRMiits  9f  the  bod^,  which  hare  thiu  »iir|ili«d  lu  >itli  uu 
ciuh>iuu7  unit  of  lime.* 

Our  rcpresvntjition  of  the  past  is  a  fnignicutary  ow 
only;  and  what  we  are  wont  to  call  an  immi 
ossuraneo  of  a  past  event  is  often  in  part  a  matter  d 
inference.     In  going  over  bygone  years  we  only  kcuH 
a  very  few  events,  and  tlic&e  but  indistinctly.    On 
representation  of  a  continuous  past  is  built  up  out 
repreaentattons  of  succesBive  durations  or  tinic-por< 
tioiis,  days,  weeks,  Ac    The  further  off  the  time  re- 
called, the  fewer  are  the  images  of  events  revived, 
the  more  tbc  representation  approximntos  to  one  of  i 
mere  time-length,  or  an  empty  portion  of  time.    Thn* 
in  recalling  a  year  of  early  life  we  represent  at  moaii 
perhaps,  the  circumstau(.-e  of  our  being  at  school  ftt 
the  time.     For  the  rest,  the  reproduction  is  aocom* 
panied   by  a  vague    representation  of  the   sueo* 
sion  of  seasons,  which,  since  they  constitute  regularly 
reeurring  sequences  of  events,  can  be  inferred  to  hs^'^l 
entered  into  the  year's  experience.  ^M 

Tlia  ootwtnirtion  of  this  tlme-««heine  !•  efTectod  hj  DUffleroun  p^ 
eetm  of  reviewing  or  WraversinB  the  prominent  nieiubtni  of  the  nti« 
of  vx|i«ri«nce&  Thi«  proccM  may  b«  carried  on  in  one  of  tvo  wiji : 
(a)  in  the  forward  dirrciicin,  n»  when  we  recnll  •omo  piHt  evcat  di 
ttutn  ovvanU  IowotUb  tlie  pn-Mtit ;  or  ^6^  in  th«  backward  diixdMi^ 
u  when  we  nitum  to  loniR  rrmoic  perit-d  of  liCe  by  waj  of  tha  inter 
vebing  ttDgr*-  Thi*  tii«t  rclrogrvceiva  iucn(«l  uoTaOuBt  1% 
atwAj-t  the  more  diffiealt' 


hom^^^ 


I  w»./8f.  fts^A^jojy,  Vol.  Ti..  r»p.  XVI..  p.  5se. 

'  Tliit  rttrojn'euive  movsincat  ft>)in  Uie  fraciat  la  the  put  U  Mai  bya 
niimbpr  of  riroumatanrai,  t-g,,  aacitl  conrtna^  repnMDtUiiuu  af  Iba  tlsN' 
oriUr  in  Rpuw-ipnlwl*,  u  In  liui  of  jmn,  tkranoto^cal  tibla^  asd  i 
wriUan  racordi  of  th*  put 
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llncli  the  mta*  liM  <d  nnuiik  u  that  followed  in  ilvulint!  vitk  (tjc 
rrprfwrnUlion  uf  (li«  put,  u[i[>iiui  dIhi  Ui  llic  rcprsontiitioii  of  Iho 
fiitDr&  It  «cmraU  of  Rproctitfl^niu  o(  micocmiom  of  txiH^iicnrr*  nf 
vrritda  dDnUauL  Anil  tlw  furtliiit  off  the  tiiBv,  tbe  Imi  ilFlinite  or 
MMiplcto  lh«  pqiwtnUtioB  of  llie  contonbL  Al  (lio  uinio  tiin<^  it  ia 
slnrioa*  tlikt  io  tU*  «mc  tbo  rrpmwntatjun  of  lh«  <oiicrf le  Mpcri^ncm 
nokhii;  vji  the  Mtileoi  of  ihi^  Iikiv-mIifiiii:  Ritut  Ik  tiiuch  mui«  tiumlj, 
•ad  variable,  tluui  in  ibc  cmc  of  rrtronjwclioik 


i " 
■: 


Localising  Events  in  the  Past.  After  tliU  rcpre- 
leutation  of  past  time  haa  been  devcIoi)ed,  tbc  rise  in 
Dsciousnesa  of  any  inuige  is  at  onc-e  followed  by  a 
more  or  less  cluboratc  procres  of  projection  into  the 
ame-sericft.  This  implit«  that  we  refer  it  to  a  point 
f  time  in  the  past,  the  poeitioo  of  which  in  estimated 
witb  reference  first  of  all  to  the  present,  aud  sueoudly 
to  Bomo  other  events  the  temporal  distance  or  remote- 
ness of  which  is  already  known.  In  many  aaxs  this 
reference  le  extremely  vague  nnd  innemplete,  as  when 
we  remember  that  we  have  met  a  person  on  some 
occasion,  but  cannot  recall  the  date.  We  here  give 
the  event  some  undefined  degree  of  remoteness  from 
thi  present,  but  cannot  localise  it  relatively  to  other 
events.  Such  an  imperfect  localisation  of  an  event 
j.peara  to  be  determined  by  the  degree  of  dUtinet 
neas  of  the  image.  In  other  cases  we  are  able  to 
repro<luco  the  relations  of  the  events  to  other  events 
preceding  and  succeeding  it.  and  bo  to  assign  it  a 
definite  position  in  the  time-scheme.* 


'  TiM  MiftlB  at  vat  Idc*  of  tino  hM  net  wJtli  but  want  trcitmcnt  at  tho 
\mit  of  Eiif^Ui  p*}vlialogiit&  Hrovn  hat  a  Tew  g^oJ  aiigBntioiu  on  ttie 
•atjcrt  (IttiUTtt  m  lit  nil«ii>r*y 0/ ISt  Jluman  .ViW,  l<^rt.  XLI.);  (ad 
Rciil  bat  •  rba|>1er  on  l}vnl\oa  (Sunp  on  lit  iHltUteiual  /Vuvrs,  [II.,  Chap. 
III.).  Ur.  SpQDi.'tr  baa  a  aliort  aotount  of  tha  p(nw]ifion  of  Ujntfprineiplti 
If  rtvMvf.  II..  Pt  TI.,  1-ha|>.  XV.).  (krmaii  |«.r-'holoKtiti  mk  t* 
it  Tot  tha  d«v«lotaMDt  of  autidpalioii  utd  numori  by  ihatr  tktatf  <f 
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It  is  only  an  memory  is  developed  in  this  distinct 
and  complete  form  that  there  arises  a  clear  coDsciotu- 
ncsB  of  personal  idootity,  thut  is  to  say  an  idea  of  > 
permanent  eetf  continuing  to  exist  in  spite  of  tbe 
numberless  changes  of  its  daily  expcncnoe.  Since 
the  consciousness  or  knowledge  of  self  thus  prcsnjv- 
poses  a  con»id«r;ililo  development  of  represeutatirt 
power,  it  la  attained  much  later  than  a  knowledge 
of  external  thiugs.* 

Association  by  Similarity.  Although  the  principle 
of  contiguity  covers  most  of  the  facts  of  memory,  it  h 
usual  to  lay  donn  other  principles  of  association  os 
well.  Of  these  tho  most  important  is  AssociatioB 
through  Similarity.  This  principle  asserts  that  as 
impression  (or  image)  will  tend  to  coll  up  an  image 
of  any  object  previously  perceived  which  resemblea 
iL  Thus  a  new  face  suggests  by  resemblance  another 
and  familiar  one,  a  word  in  one  language  as  the 
Italian  toro,  a  word  in  another  as  tho  Latin  taurw, 
and  BO  on.  The  more  conspicuous  the  point  of  re- 
semblance between  two  things,  and  the  greater  the 
amount  of  their  resemblance  compared  with  that  o( 
their  difference,  the  grewtcr  the  suggestive  force. 

This  kind  of  association  is  strongly  morked-off  from 


llie  DtntiMl  liinitnDM  ( fftmnarug)  of  rcprncnUtioni.  Sm  Wiiti^  JMriuJk 
•  PtgeiieUfie,  |  &S ;  tnd  Volkmuin,  ltAr1nu\  dtr  n^dutlatlt,  IL.  flMtiMi 
|>)  A,  p.  18  ■nd  followin);.  Tli*  *l»v«  afi.-ount  o(  cur  time-rtpmonUtlM 
"Ddlow*  pnttj  elowlj  llinlr  tn^tmoQl  of  tho  (ulyect.  A  MmDwliit  MnBar 
modi  of  aipUimtioii  ii  foUownl  b;  M.  T»in«,  On  l»UHign€t,  IH.  IL,  Book 
III.,  8Kt&  VII.  and  UL  Tli<  *hUr  hu  doult  wlEb  Um  di-Iecl*  ud  rma 
fncidcDl  to  tlis  {iTOMM  ot  rapnacntiDg  timn  in  liU  work  oo  ItlutUif,  Cht^ 
%.,  p.  239.  Jto. ;  </.  Chap.  XI..  p.  tOi.  fto. 

>  Till  way  in  which  tho  id«a  of  oiU  u  tMcbed  will  U  touchtd  M  t 
UUrOk. 
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ke  first.  Contiguity  associates  tkitigs  vliich  ai-c 
aUjactnt  in  our  fxpcrienco,  that  is  to  say  events  wLicli 
ue  coutcmporaneous  or  immediately  successive  iu 
timo,  and  things  contiguous  in  place.  Similnrity  on 
the  other  hand  brings  together  cxpcrieuc«ti  widuly 
remote  in  the  time  order.  Thus  a  face  seen  to-day  in 
London  may  lemtud  us  of  one  seen  years  ago  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  globe;. 

B«Utio&  of  Similarity  to  Contlgnlt7.  TTia  naxt  rvlatinn  bcrtwc^^n 
ke  two  UWB  o(  Ooati^uity  and  Similarity  bM  gir«a  riM  to  much  diMiw- 
*ioa.  Some  Mek  to  reduce  botb  IciuiU  of  aModation  to  one.  Thus  8ir 
W.  HsmUtoB  cndtftToand  to  utrrv  up  both  lnw>  into  the  I^w  of 
Badiategntioo.)  lb.  Spaaonr  folbwt  out  this  ■ugg'i'Minn  nnd  eimi  at 
rednang  eoBtiguitj  to  eiuiUriti'.  That  tit  to  buj,  be  holda  that  tb« 
oalwting  of  impreMtioiu  ('feclini;*')  witb  previoiuly  experienced  impici- 
lieam  of  tbt  eatH  data  w  tli«  aola  saode  of  MMxiatton.  When  a  jirtwnt 
linprenSofi  A  t&IU  np  the  Iniagee  (^  ^  the  eMcnlial  fact  ts  tlie  •imiliuiij 
het«c«n  A  and  «.  That  b  U  alM  rtealled  ie  dua  to  the  oixamstance 
that  it  haa  a  similar  rrlmbi]  in  lime  at  space  (or  both)  to  a.* 

Ob  tiM  other  hand  acroa  would  do  away  with  «milanty  u  a  distinct 
noda  of  awocimina,  letognising  only  couligoity.  Accoiding  to  tlicw, 
«ken  an  Inpnaaloa  iveall*  a  aballar  one  tlie  )>tom«  nay  be  HrmboliMd 
u  Ibllowik  Tie  pratent  percept  mi  b  followed  by  tlie  fma^  |wg, « 
baijif)  the  elenMut  of  Mnilarity,  Tlio  calling  np  of  tho  c  clement  in  the 
groap  pa;  la  not  a  caw  of  awoelalton  at  all.  The  pmvnce  of  x  In  tlie 
new  gmnp  aad  lifla  the  repnaentatJaa  a  in  the  RToiip  p>q  aliore  tho 
Unwhdd  of  eonadonancM.*  The  leal  pioocaa  of  BMOc.intion  is  nm  in 
the  leviral  along  with  this  s  of  iU  acconipanimente  jt  and  q.  And  tiii* 
is  a  eaae  of  tontignoa*  association.  * 

is  Ultle  doubt  that  the  two  laws  of  asaoda^on  are  not  olti- 


■r 


'ijUtAirwn  Jr<taj4)t<a^  ToL  L,  XXXt. 

*8e«  Friadplm  ^  Pifelutttf,  ToL  I..  Pt  U.,  aspa  Til.  and  mi., 
t^gdally  f  130. 

'This  lerival  of  an  imjirvslon  hy  a  prssont  atmllar  ons,  vjlh  trhleh  th« 
Msired  slaneBtcoalcMBS,  is  ncogniKd  by  soono  psychoksiila  ss  '  ImmediaU 
Bspodaction,' while  leviTal  by  way  of  eoaHgaonssssocistioQUcsll*!!  Msdlsi* 
IspodMlso.  Sea  DroUsch,  A>ip<rtnU  PryAotogU,  f  SI,  aS  ;  VoUuduui, 
XdMwArfv  ArcAabris,  ToJ.  L,  Section  IT.,  A  snd  a 

■Tliis  b  the  view  takeo  by  Mr.  Jsntia  VTaid  in  the  article  ah^ady  i^ 
lemdlo. 
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matvlf  diitinet  rrtm  ono  another.    Each  nods  of  nprodaction  duj  h 
MidloinTolTeihoeo-opentioti,  InilifTeront  pn)pcTtt«)«,orwitlidiB(Ml . 
dtftnet  of  diMinoUwM,  of  two  ttvmeuu,  a  link  of  liniUritj  or  idnliir  ' 
ud  •  link  of  eontih-uity.     Thiu  whun  n  (i«rMMi't  aaiat  oUt  op  '^ 
inuige  of  hi*  Ijicc,  it  in  becauH  tlio  prcacut  •uoml  id  autoButnllf 
Idcatifisd  wilb  piwtoualjr  houil  Mund^b'    So  loo  nvinl  bj  timtkiii 
WKUOOiil/  inrolvM  ocatiguitf  m  shown  ahon.    SometiiiM*  indctd  d* 
ictlon  of  Blmikriljr  it  Men  in  •oiuclhing  like  ila  purity,  bb  wban  MMV 
a  penun'*  face  wa  ncrigniw  it  at  bvmilbr,  thax  it  dinliiiollx  mtU  t 
pait  (iinilnr  JRipmaion,  wlthont  bdag  able  to  rooorcr  tuiy  of  ittKn» 
IwDimcnu.    But  lo  onliuuy  ootot  wliat  «re  call  nvinl  bfilBuUritf 
involvM  tli«  callinfi  up  of  concotnitant  dreurtmlaiicML    Hence  thtidi- 
tioo  IwtweED  thn  two  Uw*  majr  b«  i^mbpUictt  m  IoIIowi  »— 
A  A 

CuQtigittty,  Sirailsfilj,         • 

(a)—w  1  «■«-/ 

That  {■  to  uj,  in  tho  (irrt  caic  the  pioeeca  of  iilMilifiQati«Q  b  Mbmnlic 
or  ■lurreil  over ;  unci  the  revived  toneomilanla  an  tboa|[lit  of  **  'V"'' 
diatinct  tmm  that  which  nvivea  tbem  ;  whirrau  in  the  tecond  «» tlit 
identilleation  la  the  important  M«p  in  the  |irorew>  «id  the  ooneomiiaiii' 
•n  ROtdletinctly  •epumted  bom  the  identified  duuent 

Vet  wliile  Urns  ron>gnii>ing  the  fnoiUincnUl  ideality  of  ihi  ■■<> 
I*w»  of  Awicinlion,  we  may  »ay  that  the  formnl  dininction  bet""" 
them  JuitifieH  lu  in  reco|^iiiiii(;  thein  a»  two  laws.  Tlie  fact  that  in  fi" 
one  ewe,  and  not  in  the  other,  then:  i>  that  peculiar  Mmeomilant  knaT° 
aa  the  CMincioumeM  of  aimilnrity  (amid  diverMtr^  with  the  tinge  »• 
emotional  eioltement  apperlaininK  to  tliii,  coDUitutoi  a  real  p«^ 
logical  di(fvreiiu«.  And  for  pnuticul  pnrposM  it  is  very  importuiu 
dietinfsaieh  l«twi;eu  lh«  iiiovvuunit  of  mind  from  the  rppneratatioD  ol 
a  fact  to  that  of  it*  adjunct  in  time,  and  tlie  inontal  tmnaiiion  bon  &• 
repreMiiIation  of  one  object  or  event  to  that  of  another  teporatcd  ti<M 
it  in  tuna. 


Influence  of  Law  of  Similarity.  The  force  of  eimi- 
larity  exerts  a  wide  influence  on  the  flow  of  onr 
teprescntations.     When  it  is  impoesible  by  an  aci 

■  "  Tho  reproJiiEtioQ  of  ■  prvMBtalion  (Teotclliiufi)  Ea  ealUd  BWdiM 
wh«n  It  Ukia  jilae*  along  with,  aod  throunh  uiailitr  roprawBtatkm  dthar 
immedialtly  or  laodtately  oall«(I  up ;  lo  that  the  u]tiin*le  ground  of  tb* 
ispRxiuctlon  iniiil  alvaya  be  a  perc*ptioD  and  an  Immollat*  repradoMim  of 
a  pratNitation  eflcctcd  throufth  thi*.' — Droliitrh,  loe.  til.,  p.  ML  Cf.  Prol 
B>in*e  acconnt  of  the  iviation  botwocn  contiguity  and  atmliarity,  ffr-nti  end 
bUttUd,  •  laUllMt,'  Oh.  IL,  J  2. 
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reflection  to  find  a  link  of  contiguity  connecting 
an  Mlteceilcnt  imngc  and -its  cou^i^uunt,  tlie  thread 
cf  coanectioD  can  be  found  in  some  likeacss  or 
analogy.  Among  tlicse  links  of  similarity  must  be 
included  what  ha:;  been  called  the  '  Analogy  of 
feeling'.  One  thing  is  apt  to  remind  us  of  auothcr 
and  disconnected  thing  by  rea»on  of  its  similar 
emotional  effect.  Disparate  sensations,  as  those  of 
colour  and  of  tone,  Lave  certain  einiilantifa  in  their 
emotional  a<:companiment.  Hence  the  trant«ferenca 
of  the  language  proper  to  one  class  to  anotlier,  as 
when  we  talk  of  a  'harsh  tone'  in  a  picture,  or  of 
the  '  rich  colouring '  of  an  orchestral  nccnmpanimeut. 
"We  have  classical  authority  for  likening  a  trumpet 
note  to  a  brilliant  scai'tut  colour.  The  atrange 
BBMciations  formed  by  some,  as  the  now  famous 
brothers  Nu&(1)Qumcr,  between  certain  sounds  and 
certain  colours  may  be  due  in  part  to  such  an  anali^y 
jt!  feeling ' 

Acquisition  is  greatly  aided  by  this  '  attraction  of 
similars'  oa  it  has  been  called,  or  the  tendency  of 
like  to  call  up  like.  If  everj-thing  we  had  to  learn, 
whetlier  by  aetual  oluervation  or  by  buoks,  were 
absolutely  new  the  labour  would  be  ooloasal.  When 
we  study  a  new  languaf^.  for  example,  the  similarities 
very  greatly  shorten  tht  labour.  Thus,  when  tb. 
German  word  Vogel  calls  up  the  familiar  name  fowl, 
its  meaning  is  at  once  fixed.  The  new  ac<iuisition 
is  permanently  attached  to  the  prc<existing  stock  of 


'  Forta  awoiiot  «f  th«H  cnrinu*  uaadalloii*  «f  Mlonn  and  Mdnd^  im 
0.  M.  LMiin  PrMnttM  tf  Lift  amA  Mittd,  Prob.  UI..  Chip.  IV. ;  F.  U*1Ud, 
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aoqoisitioQs  through  a  link  of  Bimilorit}.     Or  am 
commonly  express  it,  the  new  is  assimilated  t»ia^ 
old. 


WUIa  the  binding  force  of  dmilaritj  Ihn*  in  «  scmn  aUi  I 
numoty-wnrk,  it  i*  apt  to  inlrrfcro  with  s  fiilt  and  dutinet  pie 
of  pMt  cvGHtL  Svcrjr  ApiinninAtion  of  two  imagw,  Botoonneriai^ 
contigiiitf ,  tervet  to  looMn  Ihoni  fKHn  thcii  proper  connectioiM  of  tint. 
A  mind  nnngly  fmpnNwd  bjr  reieiiibluiee*  b  liablo  to  beoocn*  vnSati 
in  its  rcooltcvli'in*.  Tbtu  bj  oonnoctinff  Ivo  word*,  two  phM^  btaw 
of  thfiir  nm^inbUncc^  ire  nrc  npt  to  trnnxftf  lome  of  Ibe  (ubIjIm)  Itaian 
or  aoeoiDpuniiuvnt*  of  the  one  to  tlie  otb«r.  Not  onlj  •o,  hj  goiaf  <m 
oonnmting  two  nbjoct',  a*  two  faco*,  hy  n  link  of  llkeacM  «b  vt 
beKinniDg  (o  fomi  u  tvpicol  image  wbich  ^all  b«  equoUj  repraMBttitn 
of  boll).  Ami  tliie  i«  k  germ  of  llie  prooen  of  g«tmnliiinB  wbB 
Iwluinip  to  tbo  opcnitiont  of  tbe  Undcnloniling  to  b«  ooiuidMid  ^ 
and  by. 

It  follow*  that  th«  'attraction  of  dnitlats'  ma^oppoM  ttu  tctM 
of  dlkllnct  iiivtital  jiii-tuna,  and  to  thi*  aitent  b«  uufuvounbUtol^i 
dtrclopmcnt  of  a  Rood  piotorial  tnamorj.  But  if  to  it  MbttTTN  A' 
grawib  o(  another  kind  of  bipbiott,  that  whkh  i«  knAwa  m  tb 
■  phiUaupliical '  or  whii:h  niixht  |>i;rhap«  be  bvitvr  called  tbe  tueUaft^ 
It  la  tlia  binding  force  of  ■iinilnrity  which  Uodt  to  that  groB^Bg" 
arninitins  of  pailicular  facia  which  prtpatva  the  way  tor  tbe  jituW 
of  thought :  and,  after  thcM  bare  Wn  performed,  to  tbe  eonnecliag*' 
fact*  with  tbe  principle*  of  which  Ibc;  an  the  Uluitntiooa. 

Association  by  Contrast.  In  addition  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  Similarity  another  principle  of  RssociatioD 
known  as  Contru«t  is  commonly  laid  donn.  By  thil 
is  meant  that  one  impression,  object  or  event  tendi 
to  call  up  the  image  of  its  opposite  or  contrast.  That 
it  is  said  that  hlack  suggcsta  vhite,  poverty,  wcAlth, 
a  flat  countiy  a  mountainous,  and  so  forth.  -M 

It  ia,  hawcver,  exlremeljr  doubtful  whether  oomtrart  m  nidi  ceoKt 
tatae  a  bond  of  attraction  among  repK*cnlalioina.  On  tha  eontntr;,  it 
would  rather  appear  that  oontrtat  bttwvon  two  repnMntAtlou  lend*  In 
■n  nppontton  and  a  mutual  hiadranoe.  A  (neteniaikn  or  ft  ra|»aiiiiili 
tion  tend*  to  exclude  its  ojipodte  from  eonaciouuMM. 

SofgattioB  bjr  contnut,  to  br  a*  it  ia  a  fact  aaem  to  owe  ita 
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iaij  to  tlie  cirenmiUnM  tliot  &11  kiMwled;^  of  IhiBRs  Iwc^itu  1i]r 
CDATking  off  brood  dilTDrancn  or  conttvU,  *nch  u  light  oiid  (Wk,  noue 
and  nlcnoe,  i;nAt  ntid  titiall.  Not  only  dor*  tlie  motlicr  or  teitchcr 
twKin  to  mttnct  tbe  child  hj  pointittK  out  tli««e  EMilrMts  to  liim,  he 
■puut«tt0o«id]r  bringi  ona  thJog  into  contnut  wilh  ttnotli«r,  or  Ticwi  it 
in  llutt  relation,  a*  when  he  lAjn  '  This  !t  n  hut  pUte,  thi*  in  noi  ■  cold 
(>Ute '.  Ttii*  Iwiiiii  eo  it  naj  h*  Mid  thnt  wheocvw  ««  fxrcvive  B&r 
obj«ot  iii«rV«>l  liyapcombwntqiiality.sucUualAU  iiiui,klUiu>iuiiT]r, 
«  atonnj  Ma,  wa  u«  ngndf  Mitinit  it  in  antillinu*  to  it>  oppo<il«, 
naraelj  kdiort  uaii,  akiUy  country,  acjtint  «'«.  Th«  OMgnof  tpnuh 
eonfim  tliia  iciuleacy  by  ooutinuiUly  briuging  to^lknr  eocU  oppocitc* 
M  hot— cold,  tjiU— cliorL  And  Ibu*  tli«  icprucnlAlion*  of  tho  coB- 
tnating  ahjvett  beconw  mom  Arnily  united  tif  a  l>ond  of  eootiKiiity.  It 
U  aiMed  by  Mm^  «jl,  DnbUch  And  Piof.  Bain,  iIiaI  Mig),>ie>lfon  by  eon- 
Ifw4  iUoitmlM  th«  fmc*  ot  ciBiilaritf,  lince  two  contmitiiiR  ivprawsta- 
Uoiu,  a^.,  hot— «nld,  tall— abort,  imply  a  dirr«rencc  in  r«*poct  uf  one 
aad  the  Hme  qnoUly  or  aapoet  (temperature,  heiglit^  ■ 

Contrast  plays  only  a  limited  part  in  memory  or 
acquisition.  Its  cbivf  ubc  io  to  arouse  att4?ntion  and 
thereby  to  stamp  deeper  on  the  mind  what  is  unueual, 
exceptional,  and  in  oontnuit  with  tho  ordinary  run  of 
experience,  such  as  the  sight  of  a  giant  or  a  dwarf, 
the  roar  of  Niagara,  and  ho  on.  In  some  cases  it 
appears  to  co-operate  with  contiguity  in  bringing 
aboot  on  assuciation  betwoeD  the  images  of  two 
objects  or  events.  The  impression  made  on  the 
nemocy  by  the  juxtapoHition  of  barren  mountains 
and  fertile  valleys,  by  the  combination  of  a  higfa- 
suunding  name  and  a  very  insignificant-lootcing  per- 
Hon,  or  hy  the  suc«4?ruion  of  a  prosperous  and  an 

verse    reign    in    IDngiish    history,    illustrates    thi^ 


^ad 


'  Drobieth  addi  tbU  bi  all  cawa  of  Mggcation  by  fontrast  the  •nsg»l>ve 
(mo*  r**bk*  i»  the  UkcntM,  aail  cot  to  tho  vonttML  Thm  kIikq  *  drawing 
ti  a  tptsp  of  laugklVf  ho**  rainlnda  oa  of  auolhor  of  a  sroup  of  w»ping 
hm  ftwIoMly  laM,  tho  tvrivml  "lakct  ptaie  iiiaiiir.<t(ly  onlr  thioiijith  tli* 
rimllultr  <>(  Uw  fee**  in  tLetr  JMtfajiotltlon  "  (XmptrMu  ftvAoUgi*.  t  »", 
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effect  of  contrast  in  coufinning  a  contiguous  mmA- 

Complex  Association.     So  far  it  liM  Itccii  w^nmrl 
that  association  is  simple,  tlint  one  and  llm  Bata«      , 
image  only  enters  into  a  single  asAocintive  c>>mhii» 
tion.     But  this  dooa  not  correspond  witli  tlio  fiicte- 
Association  is  highly  complex      One  element  may 
enter  ns  a  member  into  a  number  of  distinct  combi- 
nations.   Thus  the  imnge  of  the  Colisaeum  at  Ronio 
is  associated  with  that  of  events  in  my  persouiU  his- 
tory, of  pleasant  days  passed  at  Rome,  of  hi»toncul 
events,  such  as  the  gladiatorial  combats  of  the  Eia- 
pire,  its  conquests  and  luxury.  &a    The  threads  ^M 
association   are   not   distinct  and   parallel,    like  th.» 
strings  of  a  haq),  but  intersect  one  anothor,  forming 
an  intricute  network. 

Convergent  Associations.  One  result  of  this  com.  ' 
plexity  is  that  different  threads  of  association  con-^ 
verge  in  the  same  point;  so  that  the  recall  of  atf 
image  m:iy  take  ])tacfi  by  a  number  of  suggesting 
forces.  This  co-operation  of  ossociati^'o  forces  u^ 
involved  in  the  composite  trains  of  imiiges  descrilwttf 
above.  Ttie  process  may  be  very  well  illustnited  b^ 
the  case  of  a  succession  of  wonls.  ^b 

A  verbal  series  committed  to  memory  con.s)Bt«,  aa- 
we  have  seen,  of  series  of  auditory,  vocal,  and  visa^J 
representations ;  and  this  composite  scries  is  supple-- 
monted  by  a  scries  of  object  images.      The  whula 
scries  is  thus  a  highly  intricate  sort  of  oord  in  ffhich  h 
a  number  of  threads  are  intertwined.    Uence  in  i^l 

1  fat  M  libtArinU  trconnt  of  tha  dilK-rvnt  tlem  hfM  m  W  tlw  Ijim  ^ 
AnociotioD.  *»«U«mill«a'>£cduram  JMapAyita^  V«l.  IL,  Uct  Xj^XL^^ 
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edlbg  II  sprios  «if  wortl^,  as  those  of  a  pwm,  the  mind 
majr  travel  nluag  imy  one  of  thu  poi-allfl  scHcb  of 
imiges,  Titus  it  may  niovo  now  along  that  of  the 
somuU,  now  along  that  of  the  tUuuI  signs,  and  dow 
iloag  the  picture-seriea  corresponding  to  the  objects 
Ascribed  and  events  narrated.  It  follows  that  if 
the  mcnibitrs  of  one  scritss  are  not  Brnily  knit  togii> 
tW,  the  mind  can  pass  by  one  of  the  other  series. 

Not  only  so,  supposing  that  the  elements  of  each 

word-oomplcx  are  closely  attached  to  one  auolher, 

tli«  tnind  on  finding  the  path  along  any  one  series 

"itemiptcd,  may  paaa  over  to  another  path  and  retora 

*o  tlie  first  path  beyond  the  gap  by  a  circuitous  route. 

Thoa  a  child  in  reciting  a  poem  from  memory  may  at 

Sf-'me  point  fail  to  recall  the  auditor)'  and  vocal  link 

pf  the  complex  chain,  but  by  recalling  the  associated 

'^Agcs  or  ideas,  or  the  look  of  the  page  out  of  which 

^«o  poem  was  t-iken,  he  may  be  able  to  move  on  to 

*■««  next  member  of  one  of  the*c  scries,  and  so  return 

**  the  next  stage  to  the  series  in  which  he  is  specially 

Interested  at  the  time.      In   this  way  the  several 

^<^reuds  of  ossouation  strengthen  one  another. 

AModitloaB  of  Numbmn.      Th«  lulvanUge  tn  memory  of  aucli 

''^TmlUl  anil  oiUMiiteil  ihrouli  of  nwuctutioa  armut  to  be  iihowii  in  Uic 

"*(%  UhiI  jaiay  young  prnon«  TiKOntiM  nanirml*  in  certAin  iiuuiber- 

^l^tnM,  or  ftRomrlric  KheiMB,  nore  or  le«  «1aboral«s  &nd  in  *oin«  caws 

''Ighlj  cnlourfi)  H  vrII.*   Tht  eiplanation  (ccmi  to  Ui  u  follow*.    Tba 

**>miif  of  niimben  Ulmtntu  tli«  amociatiuK  uf  a  terie*  of  aound- 

**9*«n»Utioiui  with  a  wriiw  of  litaal  imaii«.     In  tho  cum  of  tb«  Iovr«r 

^<Unbcn  ihft  muid  Unl*  to  c*U  up  •  eoncrate  Image  of  the  BiuabfC^ 

M-.  iIm  amafeenieat  of  the  dota  en  *  4amtno  or  card.    Bnt  in  tb*  cuo 

n4  tka  kigliar  Bumbu*  no  aacb  iraoga  in  po«iblc.    Uera  all  that  ia 

*VMily  ««« In  bvr  of  lh«  Cliartahonaa  bay*  itm  found  thni  to  TiauiUa* 
*w%u*  k  aana  farm. 
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called  up  (in  tli«  w^y  of  «  eoBcrete  object)  by  tho  iiiimber-«ciuiid  ii  tte 
viniil  sy^mbol  (m  100,  1000,  tc).  Tbiu  tha  aModattiMi  of  the  do«U0 
Hria  d  auditory  ami  yUnol  cyiuboU  U  th«  nuiu  proew  in  kmac 
■ninban.  What  the  ohilil  Kquira^  indeed,  in  nunipuliting  aaafca^ 
whi-th«c  working  out  &  lum  •&  a  riat«)  or  incnt*llj  cnlcolatu^  k  & 
dear  r«pr«mnIfltiiiD  of  tlitM  viraal  ■jruboU. 

Now,  in  onlvr  to  bind  logttlHr  lh»  mmu  of  viMuJ  aynbolii  il  «mII 
be  inoiub  to  linlc  logelher  tlia  micoOMive  miukK  pfoviiled  1^  lb 
propM  vUunI  tymbol*  were  Rrmly  nttadivd  to  thoe.  But  chiUreo'* 
uieiiiorlM  being  weak,  tli«y  find  it  on  odvantogo  to  ratain  iba  Tjml 
■orlea  Independently.  Il  la  probable  indeed  that  owing  to  tbe  gtoiru 
Mupcrioiily  of  vituol  to  auditory  nproduetioa,  it  would  in  meat  tttu  be 
niucb  easier  to  oomniit  to  mind  a  etriea  of  aounda  by  aid  of  a  fimlj 
BMOCBal«(l  M:rie<  of  viaiul  iuipnuaiotu,  tluui  to  noquire  tlie  UltetMMI 
kf  Ilia  aid  of  the  former.  Tlii*  indeprndaat  riaual  Ttfndue&m  » 
effi-ctcd  by  giving  the  iiniig«  of  tho  syinboU  a  local  nmngcBinit,  uni 
grouping  Ihi^m  aceoriing  to  a  dcaixn.  By  m  doin)^  lliey  can  raaall  tlH 
BvpaMtc  nonMniU  and  their  place  In  tha  *Miea  by  recalling  Ik*  danp 
I  a  whole.  lo  tliie  way  their  niindi  are  able  to  move  from  nnnW  w 
nnibcr  not  only  by  one  route,  Ibat  of  the  nuccttfive  aonnila,  bull?* 
.  route,  that  ol  the  tooU  otrangfiuiiat  of  tho  nnnibet-ayniboli.' 


This  co-operation  of  associations  is  seen  in  anotlirr 
form  in  those  cases  where  one  and  the  same  image  u 
attached  to  a  number  of  quite  disconnected  images  pf 
series  of  images.  In  this  case  the  mind  may  relunt 
to  a  particular  point  by  a  number  of  paths,  not 
running  side  by  side  as  in  the  case  of  compoelU 
trains,  but  starting  from  widely  remote  points. 

In  most  of  oar  acquisitiom  there  is  this  form  of 
combination  of  associative  forces.  Thus  the  date  d 
an  historical  event  is  associated  with  that  of  simul' 


* 


>  Fnr  aa  atcoaot  of  thoM  n amber- form),  «b«  F.  Gallon,  InftiMm  Ml 
JTvitviH  Fartilln,  p.  1U,  fcc.  Tbrnu  farm)  Tiiy  gnally  in  dilCwent  <Mifc 
aniliU]ce»t  that  anldentaaf  tndltidual  raparimra  Mm  In  part  tadetafab* 
the  pradM  arraiiiprmfnt  But  the  recurrence  of  the  anna  pe^Uriika  af 
feriD,  t.f.,  a  aiKldrn  elianp  of  direotion  of  the  ounitekal  line  at  10,  a*(*a 
t**how  that  oonimon  taou*  ha?*  ««>Dp<'mt(il  at  anil  {r~j.,  tli*  (tvliogoT  aa 
anal^  between  the  narknl  <ba»Kn  «f  tlte  nuraeial  lonii  and  anwbar  eooad 
at  10^  and  a  andden  change  of  dirccliou  in  liitet). 
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tueotu  CTCDtft  at  home  or  abroad,  aud  of  prccciliiig 
■nd  raoceediug  cventa.  And  it  m^y  be  recoUud  by 
'ny  of  any  one  of  these  channeLa.  These  combina- 
tiou  include  aBsociations  by  fiimilarity  as  well  as  by 
Contiguity.  A  pcrsoa's  name  may  be  recalled  not 
«Jj"  by  recalling  Im  appearance,  the  book  of  which 
iiQ  is  the  author,  and  so  on,  but  also  by  hearing 
f'J^Other  ueune  which  rcsemhlos  it,  The  oucceesion 
of  Buon  kings  ia  aided  by  the  similarity  of  their 
Atmes.  So  the  learning  of  the  verses  of  a  poem  ia 
tided  by  the  Bimilorities  of  metre  and  rhyme. 

Divergent  Associations.  "Wbile  looked  at  from  one 
|>otDt  of  view  the  fact  of  the  complexity  of  associution 
is  an  aid  to  memory,  looked  at  from  another,  it  is  an 
obstruction.  If  an  image  is  associated  with  a  number 
of  other  and  disconnected  images,  then  the  mind  in 
setting  out  from  this  image  may  move  along  any  one 
of  a  divergent  series  of  paths.  Accordingly  it  is  less 
likely  to  strike  upon  any  one  partictdar  path  that  ia 
reqaircd  at  the  moment  It  ia  like  being  in  a  town 
and  having  to  find  one's  way  out  in  a  pitrtieular  direc- 
tion, instead  of  being  outside  and  having  to  find  the 
way  into  it.  The  multiplicity  of  paths  which  was  an 
advantage  in  the  one  case,  is  a  hindrance  in  the  other. 
The  errors  of  confusion  to  which  we  are  liable  in 
repeating  a  poem,  or  playing  a  tune  from  memory, 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  certain  members  of  the 
acnes  enter  into  other  associations,  and  so  lead  ua 
•Rtray.  This  aspect  of  association  has  been  marked 
off  as  CHuitrticiive  Astociation. 

Passive  and  Active  Memory :    Recollection.     The 
reproduction  of  presentations  is  a  passive  or  mechanical 
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Operation.  It  is  indopcndtint  of  tbo  will  and  ooDtrolkc 
by  its  own  laws.  When  there  is  perfect  retention,  tlw 
flow  of  imngoa  goes  on  automatically  without  the  least 
intorveution  of  the  active  mind.  In  many  of  our  idle 
momenta,  as  in  taking  a  v/alk  in  the  country,  we  tlitu 
give  ourselvea  up  to  the  unimpeded  flow  of  images. 

In  this  passive  process  of  reproduction,  the  par 
tioular  sequence  followed  at  any  time  will  bo  tfa< 
resultant  of  all  the  forces  of  revival  actbg  at  tlu 
taaa.  The  actual  impressions  of  the  moment,  m 
recent  oventa,  will  constitute  the  starting  point* 
These  will  coll  up  images  of  other  objects  and  eveuti 
associated  with  them,  according  to  the  degree  a 
firmness  of  tlic  associative  bonds  and  the  streogtl 
of  the  general  tendency  of  the  images  to  recur.  *  ITii 
continual  incursion  of  new  and  disconnected  imprcs 
aions,  which  start  new  trains  of  images,  as  well  a 
the  co-operatiou  of  similarity  with  contiguity,  an* 
the  frequent  calling  off  of  the  mind  from  one  tnu 
by  divergout  paths,  will  servo  to  give  to  such  i 
purely  passive  flow  of  images  the  appearance  of  a  du 
orderly  chautic  succession.  ■ 

In  contrast  to  this  passive  reproduction  there  i 
an  active  reproduction  in  which  the  will  co-operatci 
Hero  the  succession  of  images  is  still  ultimate!; 
determined  by  the  laws  of  association.  The  vtl 
cannot  secure  a  revival  of  any  impression  except  b; 


'  It  follow*  lioio  our  txpooitian  of  th«  Um  «l  tkt  t«Ht*I  of  Inagi^  tti 
•mynvira]  b  llMreaultant  of  tiro  fomat  {aj  tha  disjiotitSon  of  ttwinM) 
lo  i«c«ir  wliich  dofcnilji  on  ths  whole  aumba  of  TcjHtiUDM  of  Uib  iaifMBlii 
(wlutorar  iU  MOcnnFWiinifQbt,  and  which  it  gn»tly  itnllgtbrnfd  bj  notoe 
of  iiupTMdon  i  anil  (i)  tlio  dojra*  of  cohoiloii  botaota  tli*  iai«ga  and  ll 
aiiteoodaii'  wbkh  oxdUo  it. 
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tbe  aid  of  these  \&wa.  Tbat  is  to  say,  a  person 
tannot  recall  a  tiling  by  directly  wilting  it.  All 
that  he  cnu  do  is  to  put  himself  in  the  mental  attitude 
suitable  to  i-om»mbeni)g  it.  But  this  ability  to  look 
out  for,  and  aid  in  the  revival  of,  an  image,  tends 
groacly  to  modify  the  passive  flow  of  images  described 
«l>ove.  Hence  we  say  that  the  process  of  reproduc- 
tion though  sn  automatic  process  is  susueptiblo  of 
heit^  coDtroUed  by  the  will.  This  active  side  of 
memory  is  beet  marked  off  as  Eccollcction.* 

Attention  and  Recollection.      In   order  to  under- 

st:«k.ad  this  co-operation  of  the  will  in  the  processes 

of    reproduction,  we  will  first  examine  the  case  in 

W'lxich  its  activity  is  present  in  a  mjirki'd  degree, 

'"■-«i.,  in  the  process  known  as  'tiyii^  to  remember' 

*        tiling.      The  will  works  hero  as  in  the  case  of 

"*-X   other  intellectual  operations,  through  the  atten- 

'^^^n.  .  To  try  to  remumbi^r  is  to  couceutrato  the 

I'^Vivd    on    the    operation,    to    shut    out    disturbing 

**  flucnces.    The  very  bodily  cijircasion  of  the  atti- 

**^<le,  the  fixed  look,  compressed  hps,  and  so  on,  shows 

^^^At  there  is  a  special  efi'ort  of  conccnlnttiun. 

The  effect  of  this   effort  of  attention  is  to  give 
iter  dlatinctncsH  and  persistence  to  what  is  he- 
re the  mind.     Thus  if  a  child  is  asked  the  date 
"^^  a  certain  battle  ho  rosy  by  an  act  of  attention 
^ivo  clearness  and  fullness  to  the  representation  of 
^l«e  battle.      And  by  so   doing   he   helps  to  give 
^fiect  to  the  associative  force  connecting  the  event 
^Xid  the  date.    Not  only  so,  the  will  accomplishes  an 


I 


iRr  W.  H»inilU^  foUooing  Latin  wriEBn,  girM  to  it  Um  uma  Pnnl. 
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important  work  in  riisistlng  olwtructiTfi  aMoci&tioDi,9 
taming  away  from  eiU  misleading  suggestions,  Biul 
following  out  the  clues.  The  revival  of  an  imptts- 
sioD,  a3  of  a  name,  or  an  event,  is  a  gradual  proceo. 
We  are  often  dimly  aware  beforelmnd  of  the  cbaiadtf 
of  the  image  we  desire  to  call  up  clearly.  And  so  wo 
know  well  enough  whether  we  are  oa  our  way  to  It, 
or  are  going  away  from  it.* 

It  is  obvious  that  tJiia  process  of  trj'ing  to  «- 
member  a  definite  fact  shows  deficient  meroocj, 
abaence  of  perfect  associative  '  cohesion '.  And  at 
best  it  can  but  poorly  compcnaato  for  the  want  of  t 
firm  mental  connection.  Yet  ita  value  is  not  to  be 
under-estimated.  In  the  case  of  the  moet  tenacim 
memory  there  must  be  many  Ioobc  associations  whicli 
need  the  co-operation  of  attention.  It  may  be  adJei 
that  even  where  trj'ing  to  recollect  flcems  futile,  it  nayj 
effect  something.  The  sudden  rc'tum  of  a  mime  aftdH 
many  offorta  to  recollect  it,  points  to  the  conclnsion 
that  the  revival  of  the  imago  had  been  in  a  measare 
furthered  by  these  acts  of  concentration. 

Commanding  the  Store  ot  Images.  It  is,  howorer, 
not  in  this  form  of  severe  effort  to  aid  in  the  revivi) 
of  some  particular  image,  that  the  co-operation  of  the 
will  is  chiefly  important.  It  enters,  in  a  le^  marked 
manner,  into  all  our  ordinary  proceaacs  of  revi%-al 
Even  in  repeating  a  familiar  poem  the  wQ),  by  an 
effort  80  slight  that  we  are  scarcely  aware  of  it,  stcadie* 
the  whole  operation,  securing  the  due  succession  of 
the  several  members  of  the  train,  and  the  avoidaao^ 
of  misleading  suggestions.  ^| 

■  Oa  thia  ptrtlil  eonaeiotunsM  «l  what  «•  tnnt  tn  trcaUtng^  to*  Dt 
lJauiJ«]»7,  nU  rhftMogt  if  Mimd,  CUp.  IX.,  pp-  &1>.  (20.  ^ 
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ability  to  control  the  reproductive  processes 
its  highest  development  m  a  habit  of  going 
the  CDDteota  of  memoiy,  and  following  out.  now 
h  DOW  another,  aoconling  to  the  purpose  in 
Thus    when    a    poet    needs  a    simile,   or  a 
ie  teacher  an  illustration  of  some  kind,  he  is 
inspect  the  store  of  ais  accumulations  in  so  far 
!t  bean  on   the  purpose  in  baud.      This  rcndy 
l^ud  of  images  by  the  will  presupposes  that  there 
^Bb  an  orderly  arrangemont  of  the  materials, 
when  new  acquisitions  were  made,  these  were 
id  on  (by  contiguity  and  siniitarity)  to  old  acqui- 
ts.   It  ia  only  when  there  has   been  the  full 
leration  of  the  will  in  this  earlier  or  acquisitive 
I  that  there  viU  he  a  ready  command  of  the 
riaU  gained  in  the  later  stage  of  reproduction. 
igrees  of  Recollection  :  Forgetfulnes*.    Our  ability 
!cuU  impre^ions  Tarics  iudcfiiiitely   from  total 
lity  up  to  the  point  at  which  all  sense  of  eSbrt 
hcs  and  the  reproduction  is  certain  and  ioBtan- 
lous.     At  one  extreme  we  have  total  forgotfulncss 
liveacenoe  ;  at  the  other,  perfect  recollection  and 
t  knowledge  as  determined  by  reteotireness. 
rccollvetiou  at  any  time  embraces  but  a  very 
of  the  impressions  recalled  by  the  mind.    The 
tions  of  such  facile  recall  are  too  complex  to 
of  its  roalisation  in  the  hirge  majority  of  cases, 
repetition,  association  with  what  is  near  at 
and  so  offers  a  starting  point  in  the  process 
rj',  are  all  necessary  to  this  rcBult     What 
recollect  instantly,  and  without  mental  exer- 
either  included  in,  or  firmly  atta<;hed  to,  our 
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permanent  surroundiQgs,  dominant  interesla,  ud 
habitual  pureuits.  Tlius  we  can  at  any  time  redl 
without  effort  llie  scenery  of  our  homes,  or  place  rf 
busiuess,  the  sound  of  our  {ricnds'  voices,  the  kiw*- 
ledge  we  habitually  revert  to  and  opply  in  our  dailj 
actions,  our  profession,  amusements,  Sec 

Next  to  this  perfect  recollection  comes  that  vliteh 
involves  a  greater  effort  and  is  less  uniform  andco- 
tain.  This  applies  to  a  good  many  of  our  acqnin- 
dona  which  have  been  firmly  built  up  at  tlw  ontael, 
but  to  which  we  have  had  little  occaaioo  to  go  batk 
of  late.  Our  knowledge  of  many  striking  events  of 
the  more  remote  po^t,  much  of  our  school  knowledge^ 
as  that  of  classics  or  mathematics,  not  turned  to  pt•^ 
tical  account  in  later  life,  is  an  illuatration  of  soA 
imperfect  recollection.  We  can  only  recall  by  a  pro- 
longed effort,  and  by  the  help  of  special  circumstanct*, 
e.g.,  talking  with  some  old  acquaintance,  steeping  our 
minds  for  awhile  in  a  Latin  or  Greek  author. 

Partial  Oblivescer»ce.  Here,  it  is  ob\-ione,  w 
reach  the  first  stage  of  Forgetfulnesa  or  Oblivescsot 
There  is  partial  or  temporary  oblivesence,  yet  wt 
total  forgetfulneas.  The  mind  has  evidently  reUuot^ 
but  an  exceptional  strength  of  revinng  or  resinci- 
tative  force  is  needed  to  call  up  the  image,  tio 
temporary  forgetfulncss  may  be  momentary  only,  w^ 
due  to  the  condition  of  the  brain  and  mind  at  ll» 
instant,  as  fatigue,  emotional  agitation,  *  aheence  * 
mind'  or  preoccupation  Or  the  inability  to  recw 
may  extend  over  a  longer  period.  For  instance,  ouf 
difficulty  in  speaking  a  foreign  language  which  ^ 
learnt  some  years  ago  and  have  not  recently  bad  uj 
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CCftaion  to  make  use  of,  may  require  for  tta  remuvjj  a 
ay  or  two's  sojourn  in  the  country. 

SncJi  iMirlial  or  iciuponiiy  roi-,i!triiliii-»  »iivi!u»n  llitii  nt  any  (ime 
W  aeiuc-tBiiiRiMdoiu  aiol  leliilci)  itiou^liu  wtaicb  iDtoiviitmarul  occupy 
tr  atUatiuu  (rrm  to  crowd  aul  tli«  iraatfu  knd  Idau  wliich  uv  nul  i>( 
IMent  intunrt.  The  ftelil  of  ditlinct  CKiimrii iu"nc»  h<us^er}-  litnitvl 
Mi,  mimI  tltoe  ia  k  contitinkl  oppMition  br.Ewrfn  (Ijflcraric  oail' tlituKH- 
Ktad  iiiMM»  or  aggwgrtM  «f  inipcewiuiu  ati<l  itnagns  «iuU  ttiwllng  lo 
;pel  Of  crnnl  out  lbs  otkar  forni  the  rvpoa  at  clmt  con^clouiinem. 
hla  «nUgonimi  am)  riratr;  Ix-twi^n  diirvrent  nir'nUil  8>.'){r«j;rKtM 
lowa  lueir  Very  p1iutil<r  iu  the  leiMlcncjr  «f  praiaiiUiiDiui  noil  tepnwa- 
tioui  to  fxclihle  on*  ftnethcT,  and  bimd  pdrticulurly  of  tlie  former  to 
[ciuile  tli«  latter.  IllmlntionB  of  thU  Hxclimion  wilt  ootur  to  tli« 
ader  at  once.  Tbe  MiiMtiuiu  of  lif^it  and  •ouiul  whkh  sitrrt  the  tninil 
I  wakitiif  at  oD«a  •xtnul«  ibv  botrvwiilly  viviil  iiiiogetgf  tlis^pL  On 
ta  olher  hand,  wk«a  lh«  acnsM  an  at  rut,  a«  when  we  lil  aiul  inuae  in 
qsJeC  room  in  thu  etrenicR  twili^bt,  the  force  of  imiiKM  prDpondcratd^ 
nd  tha«  attain  a  ^nat  iuUiMiljr.  In  like  luaniifr  oiia  group  of  repr^ 
inlation*  may  by  il*  penUtniuM  effectaally  axeliuli:  another.  In  thin 
lay  w«  aetount  fof  the  banlthniMit  of  failler  acqninilionji  by  Ut<>r,  and 
M  nmicnM  of  the  former  when  ili«  praaora  of  tli«  )uli«r  ia  rcntowd, 

Total  Oblivescence.  The  final  stage  of  perfect 
iblivesenoe  is  reat-licd  when  do  effort  of  will,  and  no 
LVailablc  aid  from  euggeativc  forces  miccccd*  in 
iffecting  the  reproduction.  This  holds  good  of  the 
arge  majority  of  our  imprpssions.  After  a  short 
ut*:r\'al  they  fade  into  complete  oblivion.  Ecpror 
luction  in  their  ca.se  is  practically  impOBsihlc 

Wbelber  vn  are  to  rcj^ant  impreMiona  thut  lieyond  lh«  rtach  of  re- 
totWcllon  n*  nWlutcly  cblitcruUd,  i«  a  quMttoa  of  aomc  dilficulty.  It 
nay  be  Hi>I  l)nl  we  can  never  be  ture  that  reprodtictioii  u  iinpnarible. 
ITrry  uccptiooal  circuoiaiaiHxa,  aneb  aa  intnue  mental  eiallalion,  or 
lia  iT«arn-ooc  of  cErtnia  actualiona  {e^,  those  of  odour  which  ofUn 
ikuW  •»  iwwcKul  a  revirlng  fonw)  mijfht  anfllco  lo  cIT^ct  a  recnlL  Thia 
line  or  tciuaric,  however,  would  term  Iu  apply  uoly  (o  inipmaionl  which 
tun  at  aoine  rtmote  tima  been  gnmn  on  ihc  oiioJ  by  (he  foreea  of  In- 
temi  and  rcpeiitioo.     But,  aa  already  reiuarked,  the  viat  oialodiy  oi 
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oar  (enM-ex|wriPriOM  io  not  tHiu  itamp  tbnattlTM  en  th*  miuL 
It  m«m»  anmraning  la  laj  tlut  inch  impKtdooB  (uto  kq^  | 
nentkl  exUtcuce.* 

Divisions  of  Memory.  Although  wo  speak  of 
memory  u  if  it  were  a  simple  indivisible  faculty, 
we  must  bear  id  mind  that  it  ia  really  made  up  of  i 
number  of  distinct  parts,  as  the  retention  of  sigbti, 
suuuds,  oud  8o  forth.  It  is  one  thing  to  recall  a  miuial 
sound  or  a  series  of  sucli  sounds,  another  to  recall  I 
group  of  visible  objects.  There  are  as  many  oonipart' 
ments  of  memory  an  there  are  kinds  of  imprcsiioiL 
Thus  there  is  a  memory  for  visual  impressions,  ud 
another  for  auditory  impressiona.  Within  the  linutoof 
one  and  the  same  sense,  too,  there  arc  distinct 
ferf-nnes  of  memory.  Thus  the  memory  for  colonrs 
different  Jrom  the  memory  for  forms,  the  memoijfor 
musical  sounds,  from  the  memory  for  articiJate  tomk 
In  addition  to  these  retentions  of  pasaive  impreesioc^ 
there  are  retentions  of  active  cxperienccB,  as  oui 
various  manual  movementa  and  our  vocal  actinu. 


That  the  metDOvy  of  one  oeAer  of  impraoioiM  it  diitinct  fr<m  tb' 
ftnolher  u  fuUj  tmpliuiiod  by  Volkmonn,  wbo  rays :  *■  There  *n  •> 
niunj  gpccie*  of  nieiuoi?  u  there  an  tpcdui  of  KprtwrclatioDi.  .  .  . 
a  nitmory  !■  ettt^where  :  tttt  meroary  &airliei«*.>  Thii  tratb  if  m^ 
qnitc  Apart  fiou  tlie  iniliviiltul  dillvrcn««e  to  b*  loucked  oB  pfaw4( 


^ 


*  Ad  niuii>ficl»d  cft]«blllly  et  naXMag  «ppM«ntly  br^^tto  iMjnaa^ 
(hows  it*«lf  ia  cottAin  aotbid  tandilioDiL  InjuriiM  to  jiutloitlv  panlcH*' 
the  lirum  ap)M>r  Nmetiiim  to  efr«it  va  exi^Bptioul  revinl  of  laagH  "* 
Tiln,  M  hUUigtnet  PL  I.,  Bk.  It.,  Cliip..  11.,  V.  It  Oiiy  U  oddedlW 
Sir  W.  llamiltDn,  by  t]i«  aid  of  hU  pocutUr  tboot^  thit  alt  moatil  MtlrilV 
fuoat  )iM>itt,  argnta  tbut  u  total  obltterttioti  of  Imprmlaiii  !■  bepOMibk 
Ther«  U  elirnyi  ritl«iiUaii,  tliou^li  thore  b  not  nprodufrtioD,  m*  £«(mm* 
Mtlaphyina,  XJCX. 

■  Lf^fiuA  Air  PtfpMejit,  Vol  I.,  |  HS.  pp.  <«;  Ul  \tf.,O.JL  L«o4 
friMtiM  t^ L(fi»>^  mnd.ThisAS<a\aL,Vn\>.  II.,  ChepL  IX.,  pf.  11».  »• 
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fa  the  fact*  ol  ditCMt;  L«iw)u  in  orrtais  partloni  of  the  brain  nwy 
txiitg  about  tbe  loa>  of  «  lintited  group  ol  uquuitionB,  &^  the  know 
|ni1{[n  o(  A  puticulu  lutgnuM,' 

"  Speaking  generally,  and  disreganliiig  for  the  present 
individual  differences,  we  may  say  thut  tlic  higher  the 
sense  in  point  of  discriminative  refinement  the  better 
the  corresponding  memory.  Wo  appear  to  recall 
sights  hejJt  of  alt ;  then  sounds,  touches,  ttstes  and 
smells.  Further,  biqcc  the  muscuhir  sense  is  charac- 
terised by  a  high  degree  of  refinemect,  the  retention  of 
our  active  expehcnccs  is  in  general  relatively  good.  It 
must  be  remembered,  too,  that  our  muscular  experi- 
ences are  uniformly  att^iuded  with  passive  impressions, 
and  ttiat  these  serve  materially  to  support  the  reten- 
tion. Thus  tbe  mechauic  recalls  his  manual  perform- 
ancee  portly  by  reprcacntiDg  the  viaual  appearauco  of 
the  moving  hands ;  similarly  the  orator  rpcalla  a  string 
of  Tocal  utterances  by  help  of  the  images  of  the  sounds 
which  immediately  follow  them.' 

Remembering  Things  and  Remembering  Words. 
Of  all  impressions  visual  percepts  are  the  most  impor- 
ttmt.  As  has  been  shown  above,  visual  perceptions, 
g^tthering  up  as  they  do  the  results  of  our  scuse-cx- 
perienoc  as  a  whole,  make  np  the  chief  part  of  sense- 
knowledge.  And  since  sight  is  the  most  discriminative 
of  the  scnws  vfc  find  that  visual  percepts  arc  better 
recalled  than  any  others.  Visual  imager  or  pictures  of 
objects  thus  constitute  the  stupte  of  our  ordinary  re- 


1  8m  Dr.  OtTp«nt«r,  tfttOal  Fhyrioloj^,  (took  IL,  Chap.  X.,  p.  <1S,  fee.  i 
tod  T.  BiW,  1^4  malailia  it  la  ^hiuiirt,  Cliap.  III. 

■  On  the  ditEwmt  degron  of  nTinbUitj  of  oar  MranI  ordm  of  Mnw 
II  •MBwbVtSpMKar.  PrinripU* {/ Pfclxiton  Vol  I.,Pt  ll.,aip.  V. 
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cDlUnga.  In  representing  a  particular  object,  oa  tbe 
interior  of  a  room,  Westminster  Abbey,  John  SmitK 
and  80  on,  we  picture  its  visible  aspect,  and  represent 
other  qualities  (even  though  the  most  ioterestiiig,  u 
the  taste  of  on  orange)  only  vaguely  in  the  Uck- 
groiind.  To  remember  a  thing  is  thus  pre-eminentlj 
to  recntl  its  look  or  visitdo  anpect.^ 

Next  to  visual  images  come  those  of  words.  Owing 
to  the  importance  of  verbal  signs  pointed  out  just 
now,  representations  of  these  constitute  a  large  fiuvtioD 
of  our  mental  reproductions.  So  close,  indeed,  is  tli« 
association  between  words  and  things  that  we  rarely 
represent  un  object  without  at  the  same  time  more  oi 
less  distinctly  reproducing  its  name.  Not  only  so,  the 
retention  and  reproduction  of  all  the  higher  produeti 
of  intellectuul  activity,  general  notions,  judgments, 
trains  of  reasoning,  are  effected  by  way  of  language. 

To  remember  a  name,  however,  is  not  uec 
to  remember  the  corresponding  object  (or  idea).  We 
may  distinctly  recall  the  name  of  a  particular  place  or 
person,  and  yet  possess  only  a  very  vague  and  indis- 
tinct representation  of  the  visible  object  denoted. 
In  order  to  preserve  distinct  images  in  connection 
with  words,  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  have  deep 
impressions,  or  clear  percepts  of  the  objects,  and 
secondly  to  associate  these  closely  with  the  Gorre»- 
poading  namca.  ^M 

At  firrt  li};!]!  tlien  ml^^ht  »eem  a  contracttction  ImIvvmi  Uta  vMitirn 
thu  we  can  ohen  niMn  iiupreasioDi  of  wonli  «iiid  not  tboM  o(  Uu  wt- 

■Thliini[>crlorit;of  vinial  retcntivrnm  li  wra  la  tk*  het  tiutmartrf 
u*  tnnd  to  coDDH-t  tof{i!lli«r  ervn  ttie  rompuitinlj  nrirriil*  luffnmkattl 
Loariug  by  tb«  uil  ot  M(i«*  of  vlmil  image*  (act  tboT*  p.  374).  ^^^ 


prounoi 
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■ding  obJ«cU,  ond  Ibo  ntntcmcnt  pnrionKl^  imul*  ihnt  wonU  an 
lb  hsviitg  &i>  inunat  in  ilioitiiMilvw  but  onlj-  iii  rrWiiiui  Ui  lln^ir 
.  But  in  naiiiy  tlicre  i«  no  eontredictinn  li<:n.  WonU  ai* 
Mj  of  no  interott  apart  from  ihin^  :  but  tfavtu  Mt  puwvrfii] 
tmix^K  to  a)t<.T  tliiB  nature  Ttlatioa.  Ai  we  tlml)  mm  by  niid 
I  my  functiun  of  wonl'  lu  Rtnanl  Hixna  rciiiJur*  Itiriu  «iiinjucly 
ta  be  <]in)K«d  bom  Uie  obj«cU  for  whicb  lliejr  naiuL  Not  onlf 
•ociaI  bcinfgt  m  nn,  to  •  eoMiilenible  extent,  mart  InncdLMalf 
ntad  with  ih*  mavt^^rlng  or  Mnnni;  up  of  worin,  «j^  in  aoquJrii^ 
ledge  when  yooti]^  in  »tuilviui{  llie  an  of  oonveiiation,  &a.^ 

rowth  of  the  Reproductive  Faculty:  Beginnings  of 
lory.  Memory  prcsuiiiKi&os  Scujiatioii  and  Per- 
ImagC3  do  not  appear  till  ecD!Mi-kDoa*leiigo 
retched  h  certain  etogc  of  development.  Ileten- 
Ufl8  in  the  early  period  exists  only  as  the  powor 
KK^ising  oUjccUt  when  they  are  present.  A  child 
than  3  mouths  old  will  remember  the  face  of  his 
or  father  for  some  weeks.  The  first  images  only 
]ut«r  as  the  rvsult  of  many  accumiiluting  traces 
ircepts.  Tlicy  are  such  as  are  immefJiatcly  called 
by  the  actual  impression  of  the  moment  The 
testing  experiences  of  the  meal,  the  bath,  and 
walk  are  the  first  to  be  dJRtinctly  represented, 
the  interest  in  things  extends  and  the  observing 
ere  grow,  distinct  mental  pictures  of  objects  oro 
cd.  M.  Perez  tells  us  of  a  child  of  S  months  who 
been  accustomed  to  watch  a  bird  singing  in  a 
>,  and  wao  on  seeing  tlie  ca^o  without  the  bird 
ed  all  the  signs  of  bitter  disappointment.' 
epelilion  of  Experience.  As  experiences  repeat 
Qselvee  and  traces  accumulate,  representations  be- 


tmdi*^  of  ih*  niiul  to  cotitont  ttaelf  vith  wonb  vliick  bavo  but 
MBUal  or  nxants^  will  be  more  fQlIy  illiuUatinl  bj  aaj  lij. 
bt  IrvU  rrmiint  mMu  <b  fenjand,  f.  122. 
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como  more  distiact,  and  are  more  firmly  associated; 
also  the  number  of  representations  and  of  associatiTt 
links  incrcaacs.    The  Icaming  of  the  meaning  of  woids, 
which,  as  'u  well  known,  may  precede  the  actual  em- 
ployment of  them  by  several  months,  greatly  enlargts 
the  range  of  suggestion.    After  this  the  mother  or  the 
nurse  ia  ahle  to  call  up  the  imago  of  absent  objects, 
such  as  ^HTsoua  or  animals,  by  talking  of  them.     The 
repetition  of  conjunctions  of  experience  further  brings 
about  whole  groups  and  scries  of  representations,  llie 
child's  mind  is  able  to  pass  not  ooly  from  the  actual 
impression  of  the  moment  to  the  image  of  sometlung 
immediately  accompanying  it,  but  from  this  last  to 
another  image,  and  so  on.    Thus  a  child  of  18  months 
will  mentally  nhearso  a  series  of  extioricnccs,  as  thoso 
of  a  walk  :  "  Go  tata,  see  geegee,  bow-wow,"  &c. 

New  Experiences.  The  child's  experience  is  not  t 
mere  scries  of  repetitions.  There  is  a  continual 
widening  of  the  range  of  presentations,  an  addition 
of  new  experiences.  This  extenaioD  of  the  area  of 
impression  is  due  in  part  to  the  ex{>.in3ion  of  his 
iutcrest  in  things,  and  in  part  to  the  changes  in  his 
environment.  In  this  way  fresh  materials  are  being 
stored  up  in  the  memory.  To  some  extent  these 
displace  the  old.  The  temporary  impressions  of  last 
week  are  dislodged  by  the  temporary  impressions  of 
this  week.  But  the  growth  of  memory  moans  an 
increase  in  retentive  capacity.  The  progress  of  the 
child  is  marked  by  the  fact  that  the  new  displaces  the 
old  less  and  less,  that  there  is  a  gradual  enlargement 
of  the  store  of  permanent  acquisitions. 

How  Memory  Improves.     This  process  of  growth' 


M 
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oontinual  increase  in  the  store  of  acquisiUona, 
'  iaipJic*  iin  improvement  in  the  pow<T  of  euizing  and 
.maining  new  impreeaiona.  By  this  is  meant  that 
tay  particular  acquisitive  btsk  will  bciiome  eaucr,  uud 
f&iit  more  difficult  feats  of  letentioa  will  become  pos* 
atble. 

The  progress  of  retcntivo  and  reproductive  power 
may  be  viuwcd  uuder  three  aspects.  First  of  all 
impressioiu  will  be  acquired  or  stored  up  mure  eii«ily 
(for  ft  giveu  time).  Less  eonccDtrotiou  is  needed  for 
the  stamping  in  of  an  impression.  Or  to  put  it  other- 
wise, a  given  amount  of  concuntnition  will  lead  to  a 
Btoring  up  of  more  material,  that  is,  more  complex 
groups  of  impressionju  This  mity  he  called  increased 
fiiedity  m  acquisition.  Secondly,  impressions  are 
retained  longer.  A  given  amount  of  elTort  in  the 
acquisitive  stage  will  result  io  a  more  enduring  or 
penaanent  retention.  Tliis  aspect  may  be  marked  off 
as  an  increase  in  the  tenacity  of  memory.  Thinlly, 
this  progress  implies  %  more  perfect  form  of  revivaJ, 
That  is  to  say  impi'cssious  will  be  recalled  more  readily 
and  in  a  higher  degree  of  distinctness  and  fidelity 
than  formerly.  The  details  of  the  mental  image  will 
be  fuller,  and  the  whole  image  or  group  of  images 
better  separate*!  Irom  other  like  images  or  groups.* 


t 


The  lliree  dioneteriMio  ef  a  good  in«moi7  htie  touched  on  ure  not 
icitljr  {wlqMDdcnt  one  of  anotber,  Tti«  mattOTf  aaty  develop  ntidar 
me  Mptct  and  not  I0  (he  miii«  extent  under  the  otiior  Time  t^er6 
maj  be  ■  fttowtb  vf  *«iuliltire  *klH  m  th»  tliuixt  of  a  quickncM  of  mini 
in  Mtiiii^  n«ir  inprtHiaiii  tiid  rctaluinK  tlmni  tot  a  ihort  timo.  Thh, 
bawertr,  vouU  only  amount  to  411  improi'emoiit  of  Iciiipcrrary  Ktvn. 

'  PraftnM  11M7  be  iDMaurol  uD'Itr  *ar}i  of  tlirtf  thrM  tapttU.    Th*  Bnt 
t«o  Iwd  thtmitWM  ttHt  to  •xM  BuuunatcQt  i/M  41»t«,  }/.  n^ 
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Knm.  SimilArty  thtn  maj  bs  an  imppn-Rmntt  of  tennrity  wttlmU  Wf 
c*mcnciMura(»  incraow  in  nadiniMa  of  rcpTMlnetiniL  iliiruniit  i»li- 
Ttdualtkbow  thcM:  Hpeete  of  tnctiioi7  in  very  mici|tuil  ■k^rctx,' 

Causes  of  Growth  of  Memory :  Plastic  Power  oi 
Brain.      This  inprease  in  retentive  power  is  due  t4 
some  coDHiiU-rublc  extent  to  the  spontaneous  UDfolding 
of  the  hmin  powers.     Alt  mental  actjuisition  opfmra 
to  involve  certain  fonn«tions  or  structural  changes  in 
the  bmin.     The  capability  of  the  brain  of  unflergoiog 
tJicso  changes,  or  what  has  been  called   its   plsatie 
powep,  inci-easffs  rapitlly  during  the  early  part  of  life, 
loipro^aions  of  all  sorts  stamp  themselves  more  deeply 
on  the  mind  of  a  child  t«D  ynars  old  than  on  tiiat  of 
s  child  thr«o  or  four  years  tA<\,  oving  to  this  greater 
plastieity  of  the  brain.     This  condition  explains  tbu 
precocity  of  memory.     It  is  commonly  said  that  the 
power  of  storing  ap  new  impressions  reaches  its  msxi- 
mum  in  early  youth   and  the  fact  ia  undoubtedly 
connect«d  with  the  physiological  fact  that  Inter  on 
the  structure  of  the  brain  is  more  set,  or  less  modi- 
fiable. 

Jott  01  memory  !•  on«  of  Ui«  Rnl  faculttea  l«  be  doroloppj,  so  ft  li 
ODO  of  tho  Hivt  to  b«  iniiuu'rcd  by  ngc.  The  Inw  of  lbs  [lover  to  bulM 
dp  new  aciiuUitions,  m  th«  nunM  of  now  aMinainUnoH,  nnk*  ilw 
pmximily  o4  the  Gulmiiutira  pcant  of  m*ntBl  dov«li>|>tii«it.  The 
decline  of  ineinorjr,  like  iti  dsrelopmaBt,  allows  *«ll  marked  Magw 

*  On  the  MwntiaU  of  ■  good  mnnory,  m»  D.  St«vu^  SkmtMt  ^  At 
nOaiopltfa/  Ih4  JVum-in  J/i<ut,  I*t.  I.,  Chip.  VI.  DrohbKk  ran^iunfeui 
ehanMtgrbtiM  of*  good  or  '«tiviig'  noDoty:  (I)  Fwitity  of  a)>|uT)i«ition 
or  acqBlntiDn  ;  (1)  lYiittwertblnMi^  «r  flikKty  of  Miitrtraiioa  uid  ni>rodD«- 
tloB ;  (3)  Lutinjtnoi*  or  ]rannuicnra ;  >nd  (4)  KtrrkaaUsliM*,  (,*.,  nadinca 
of  raeotlf^tion,  Kmplritehi  Pn/tkcttiji*,  J  S5.  Look*  pofaiU  oot  lluU  Uw  twe 
maiik  dof«cU  of  mMooijr  m  oblivion,  i.*.,  (irtnt  of  t«B>dtyf  end  downaa 
(<«iiut  «f  iM'l!ii«n  In  tviinMluetiou),  Eauty  m>  Ot  ttntitut  OuJenUKdiHf,  Uk. 
IL,  Chap.  Z.,  Swt  S. 
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Tim  *Hlc«it  iiRMKiatiffns  (4^ .,  between  1)(«p«r  nun**  anil  Iboir  objecb) 
«amspoiu]i[)|{  to  th«  loweat  aUf^  or  nervous  ots>niwlioii,  M«  l1i«  finl 
to  i^T*  ny.  Tbs  mim  onler  of  <l<iclitM  i»  •eon  in  mental  dwoue. 
Thm  in  iliioTden  involvinft  low  of  meaot;  tfv  wonb,  ihoM  dnMM  of 
ward*  wlikli  MMwar  lo  tli«  lownt  ddgiM  of  cotieMoa  or  norvout  oo-oi\li* 
aaiioii  diMippetr  flnc' 


Improvement  of  Memory  by  Exercise.    Yet  allowing 

it3  full  weight  to  this  (net  we  can  easily  sec  thut  a 

Luwe  part  of  the  improvement  of  mcmoiy  is  due  to 

excrciH«i.     The  succceaive  changes  in  the  pliistic  power 

I      of  the  brain  asai^  limits  to  acquisition  :  but  the 

actual  amount  of  retention   n^ichec]  is  determined 

I      (within  the£o  limits)  by  the  Amount  of  exercise. 

H     New  Acquisition  aided  by  Old.      In  one  sense  all 

^Bcquisition    rendeni     further    acquisition    easier    by 

Wtoffering  more  points  of  attachment.    A  student  of  25, 

well  venscd  in  Innguafjes,  will  master  a  now  language 

in  much  less  time  than  a  boy  of  12   or  15,  even 

though  the  plastic  power  of  bis  brain  is  less.     AH 

frosh  acquisition,  in  so  far  as  it  is  assimilating  new  to 

old  material,  is  assisted  by  the  results  of  past  acqaisi- 

tion.    In  this  sense  exercise  improves  mcmorj*,  and 

enables  it  to  go  on  developing  long  after  the  plastic 

fgC  has  bet;n  jwist.* 
Habits  of  Memory.  Not  only  so,  memory  is 
*  Fee  •»  Wfonnt  (rf  the  phyded  chuisn  Inralrad  la  lh«<lrclln«  of  niMnofjr 
with  oM  >^  K«  Dr.  Car^vntfr.  Mntal  nytlolofffi.  Bonk  II..  Chnp.  X.,  f 
Sni.  Tti*  ««lfr  of  fulara  of  wonb  In  m«nt«l  iIiimh  («pliMia)  ia  niJ  hj  U. 
BIb«I  M  h*  frara  lh«  p«rtlcultT  to  lh«  ccnnnl.  Thii*  \infpr  nanira  >n  lofl 
t»lbl«  CMnnion,  Mbwanlina  brfora  *djwliT«a,  Tliii  rormiumU  toconllng 
lu  M.  ttibot,  with  tin  rtni^  </t  tlip  ium  of  thcM  ('tiunn  of  wotilt,  mil  n  wjtli 
th«  (ttpM  of  CO  nnliiialton  liiTolfvd,  Sm  hii  work.  La  ilntaJta  4t  tn 
Mimdtirt.  Oup.  IH.,  p.  1SS,  fcc 

*  It  follow*  tlut  then  ii  ■  miliTOC*!  beatRt  in  Unking  on  n«w  to  oM 
knowUtlff*.     11m  Btw  it  ■ttBchrJ  la  wliat  it  alnaily  In  oaf  jtrrup.  tnJ  thta 
,  by  bdof  rcritfd  In  e»iin«ction  with  the  now  acquiillion,  fa  kept  trtA. 
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Btrcngthened  by  exercise  in  a  narrower  and 
sense.  Iticreaee  of  facility  in  acquiring  and  re[ 
ducing  new  knowledge  ia  aided  by  the  formation  < 
intellectual  habits.  By  these  are  meant  close  con- 
centration of  mind  on  the  eabjcct- matter  leant, 
Beaiching  out  and  noting  all  its  points  of  attadiment 
to  previously  acquired  impressions  or  facts,  repetitioD 
or  going  over  ttio  new  impression,  and  finally  concen- 
tration of  mind  at  the  moment  of  rccalL  The  moK 
perfect  these  habits,  the  higher  will  be  the  capadQ 
for  Bcizing  and  retaining  new  knowledge. 

Varieties  of  Memory,  General  and  Special.  Then 
is  probably  no  power  vrhich  varies  more  among  iodi' 
viduals  than  memory.  The  interval  which  scpanitci 
a  person  of  average  memory  from  one  of  the  historica 
examples,  as  Jose}jh  Scaligcr  or  Faecal,  sccioa  code 
mous.^  There  is  every  reason  to  think  that  som* 
excel  others  in  their  power  of  memoiy  sa  a  Ytht^ 
by  which  is  meant  tbcir  capability  of  retaining  uu 
reproducing  impressions  generally.' 

More  commonly,  however,  the  observed  difference 
appear  in  some  special  direction,  or  with  respect  t 
some  particuhtr  chiRS  of  impressions.  Thus  one  perea. 
baa  a  good  retentive  power  for  visual  or  auditor, 

>CuMilioii  nji  of  8ca1!mr— "R«  tfA  notlitng  (aoil  «ti*l  dIA  bi  m 
read  t)  »blcli  he  dH  not  ferthwith  itonnnbcr ".  PmmI  Mfs  he  never  Toty 
anrthlnp;  which  h«  hod  nad  or  thought.  Tor  othoi  ukiniilM  of  MfaclM 
memory,  •'o  1>.  St«w>rt,  FJimmU  of  Uh  Philotefky  c/Uu  //u»«*  JNtd,  V 
I.,  Ch>t>.  Vr.,  |3i  ud  Sir  W.  n«miltoii,  LKtuntim  Xttitfkjftia,  VoL  11 
LocL  XXXI. 

*  Ai  Volktntnn  point*  ont  in  th«  poiugs  jntt  refrrred  to,  tbii  'gHM 
menioij'  bu  rcfrreaco  to  in  aTerau*  ■hJlii;  of  rajToduclion  in  mprt  i 
diOmnt  Mden  of  bopnodoni  or  tin&iiM.  The  nidor  ihanld  cMnfan  <t 
dMnetlon  b»tv>i«n  jgcnfml  and  tpecid  ittmtion,  with  tluU 
between  geottH  Mid  •pooiol  diKriiuination  (hm  p.  lUX 
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impnesioDB  oa  a  whole ;  or  for  those  of  some  variety 
of^ese.  OS  impressions  of  colour,  or  of  muaical  sound; 
or,  BQally,  for  a  circamscrihed  grouj^  of  obJMts,  as 
(ms.  In  this  way  arise  vhat  are  known  as  the  pic* 
tciiit  mcroonr',  the  musical  memory,  the  local  memor)', 
A&  As  illustrations  of  such  exceptional  rctentivo 
power  in  particular  directions,  may  be  mentioned 
Horace  Vcmct  and  Gustavo  V>ot6  who  could  paint  a 
JWtrait  from  memory,  Mozart  who  wrote  down  the 
Jfijwvre  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  after  hearing  it  twice, 
HeotStrier  who  could  repeat  three  hundred  discon- 
nected words  after  once  hearing  them. ' 

Even  differences  in  general  power  of  memory  pro- 

^bly  turn  to  a  considerable  extent  on  special  dif- 

teruiK-es,  namely  in  verbal  retention.     Although,  as 

»e  have  seen,  to  recall  words  is  not  the  same  as  to 

fWiall  things,  the  latter  operation  cannot  be  carried 

"tt  to  any  considerable  extent  apart  from  the  former. 

ffejice  a  good  memory  for  impressions  generally  has 

"^   all  cases  been  largely  sustained  by  an  exceptional 

^etbol  memory.* 

lilt  diffortBCM  cf  memory  omonfi  indiriiiiinli  arc  nnrocrou*,  and  hy 
f*  inMtM  tuj  to  claMJfj.  To  l>«gin  wiiii  mont  Kcnrrol  points  of 
''^^'^lulitf,  penoH  Buy  differ  fruu  out  &iiul)iur  wiili  nvpfct  to  tlie 
'"'^'tiva  (l«gmM  of  pcoauncnoe  of  the  lupet.-ti  of  mumury  UiitiuhiiUlicd 
"***vt.  For  laalanea,  torn*  Iwys  Kra  quick  in  aci|iiiiiiiaa  but  not 
J^^cwoi :  titty  am  nrtj  imprMaioua  for  a  tliuit  tiiii<?,  but  rot  for  a 
"^S  ptTiod.  Otliara  oipiiti  am  ten»eioiUB  but  not  corieapoinliiii^jr  noAj 
^  Call  forth  ud  Bi>ply  wluit  lh«y  know.  Ag/un,  if  w«  look  to  mon 
')*'*«U1  Aitbavue^  v«  liod  lliat  mlTiila  rary  not  only  with  ivapMt  to  th« 
^*^kaUr  liiipriwinnn  whidi  an  betl  nollod,  but  aUo  with  tvupcot  to 

*  Foi  cthm  bwtaiWM,  n*  Tune.  On  hkUUigrxa;  Pt  I.,  6k.  II.,  Chap.  I. 

*  Thii  b  amplr  tlluMnttd  In  tb«  hiMorictl  [nitancca  gircn  b}-  U>tuill«i^ 
*^  ^*iU  w  by  tti*  wdl-knon  ciM  of  Utcnilay. 


BHTlODtlCTIVK  ntAGIXATIOS. 

IbB  particular  m<»le  of  i^nping  which  ii  nart  WKCMrfnt 
appear  to  Gonnc«l  viaiUtt  abj«cla  loaXij  htttat  Ikut  otbenj 
theu  last  may  bat«  a  belter  pciwer  of  liiikinfi  to^'Cther  BDcoewn  (i 
tan*  aniwerlng  to  erciitA  Tha  former  woald  )iav«  a  bMtar  Im 
pi«tariAl,orR«i8niphiciil  mPinoTj,  the  iMUra  bett«r  hi<l«rical  mtaMj 
CliMoly  cnnnrctnl  villi  thcie  diflcreuccs  are  Oioae  doe  to  the  laUu 
way  of  commitimg  thinRn  to  m^marr,  or  armiiipag  aoiUMitiaaa  ta  U 
mind.  Wu  buvH  Hltvu'ly  toiK-lKvl  on  tb«  (ad  that  mm  tniada  kntl 
connect  tliintis  <rith  tlieir  b<IjiiiicC<  of  time  and  pWe,  wheHM  alfai 
ordar  or  wran(^  facta  acconting  to th«irr«latiant  of  limiUrity,  cawta 
effect,  tu.  In  lbs  tame  way  diffeKnt  luUuli  a<}o|>t  dilTerentJ 
'  nemominu'  verbal  ni.itennl.  Uenoc  the  thicefoM  dirnkin  i 
emphMiwd  by  Kant :  (nj  tho  Mocbanical  meniory,  which 
witJ)  liiikiug  toj^tlidt  the  vrordi  (au'litoiy  or  vuuol  tymbolij 
(bj  tho  Itijtoriiouii  moinwy  which  call*  in  th«  aiit  of  aerlaa  i 
■omehow  rcMiiiblfnK  the  acHet  of  touiul^  ?iaual  BymbeU,  or  thaj 
aitiniflod ;  nod  (e)  the  Ju'licioua  memory,  in  which  the  wide 
uCnet  [lart,  and  Iho  lo^^ical  mlattcnu  of  the  idvai  aie  nude  the  ffanrfli'i 
bond.*  ,  ^^m 

Causes  of  DifFcrencc.  These  differcnceg  arcplSBf 
due  either  to  native  inequalities  or  to  diSenmceei 
the  kind  and  amount  of  exercise  uudcrgODe  in  t1 
course  of  the  post  life.  There  are  probably  natji 
ilifftirciicca  of  retentive  power  generally.  One  ofl 
is  from  the  first .  cnpaUe  of  retaining  imprcssioi 
of  all  kinds  more  easily  than  another.  Sueb 
qualities  are  no  doubt  connected  with  difiereuc 

■Tfaia  dllbronM  woald  alTvct  lh«  retention  of  Mienlilio  brtii  aodl'l 
vonriatenoM  (In  plaoa)  of  phy>loiri'«iiliy,  (utrutiomy,  A«.,  asd  tha  i 
tim*  of  lb*  action  of  forow  a*  dealt  witli  by  mecJianiiu. 

* Sm  Dn)l>Utfh,  Enplritha  Ptgc/Mojie,  t  iO,  Aaanexamplaof  L 
memomiDg  be  givm  tlia  followinf :  wa  nmambcr  the  date  of 
deat)i,8t*,  li/ ro^urdliiK  ihs  ttrtt  cipher  aa  an  honrgjaa^  tliaayaibolaf^ 
llMaaoondaaaapear.theayntbolof  war,  and  the  third  aa  a  pka^  thai 
ef  peace.  D.  Stewart  baa  aenie  fcood  nmatke  ahaut  Iba  diatUclioa  I 
' SpU'matU'al '  or  'PlilloMphical'  memory,  wblrb  tonnecta  ihlnK* i 
to  their  dooper  rfeeinblancea,  tlirtr  relationt  of  •ratuo  and  tStct,  JM.,  and  I 
Ctaual  Mi'Diory  nhil^h  linki  thrm  loKotlm  only  by  thitr  aere  npMfc 
i«*tinil>Un7a^  and  th«i  •ciideatal  juxlapgniiiona  in  Um*  and  jlaei^  C^M 
Cba^L  VL,  Sect.  1. 
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the  degree  of  structural  perfection  of  the  organs  rs 
a  whulo  including  the  brain.'  Xhtirc  are  also  Bpccial 
di&ivncos  to  start  with,  which  are  connected  with 
the  varying  degrees  of  perfection  of  particulnr  sens^ 
orgaoa.  Thus  a  child  with  a  good  naliirid  uor  for 
mtuical  sounds  would  h«  likely  to  retain  these  iin* 
prtcaions  better  than  another  child  wanting  this 
Bense-endowmcnt  And  this  for  a  double  reason : 
(1)  because  such  a  superiority  would  imply  a  finer 
fliwriminative  capacity  in  respect  of  sound  (and 
rvieiiuvenpAR  vanes  roucblv  with  the  do(n*«  of  diM 
ctiminatiou) ;  and  (2)  becituiw  this  natui-ul  superiority 
cummonly  carries  with  it  a  special  interest  in  the 
impressions  concerned.  A  child  with  a  good  oar  for 
tnuiical  sounds  will  in  general  tJike  special  pleasure 
in  noting  their  peculiarities. 

Oa  the  other  hand,  these  differences  are  due  in 

p4Ttto  the  differences  of  circumstances,  exercise,  and 

Vacation.     While  each  individual  has  iu  his  amount 

^f  'natiind  reteotiveness'  or  degree  of  'brain  plas- 

ticity'  limits  set  to  his  memory  as  a  whole,  much 

***ay  he  done  to  improve  the  memory  within  these 

*'*'*ilita  by  exercise.      Speaking  rouglily  we  may  say 

'^inl  the  educated  have  as  a  rule  a  butter  memory 

**»iB  the  uneducated. 

H  is,  however,  in  the  improvement  of  memory  in 
"^l^tial  directions  that  the  effects  of  exercise  arc  most 
'^^^ojpicuous.  The  habitual  direction  of  tlie  mind  to 
^"Xjy  class  of  impressions  strengthens  the  retentive 


^^  >  Praf.  lUtn  frmphMkm  thi*  Atfpr*  of  cUnnil  rcteiiUvfuMi  gv  phslia 
^^^•<r«r  Iht  iininm  •ttting  UoMtoMMch  iiidiTiduaJ'i  inemar^  m  •  (rboUi 
*«i  MM  Muf  ByJf,  C-lu^  V.,  ^  M,  Jtc. 
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power  in  respect  of  these.    Each  mincl  thos  Iwcnm** 
epccially  retentive    in    the    direction  iu   which  iV 
ruling  interest  lies,  and  its  attention  is  habitaaUy 
turned.     Thus  every  special  cmploj-mcnt,  as  th«  of 
engineer,  linguist,  or  musician,  tends  to  ptodueo  A 
oorreaponding  special  retentivenoss  of  memory. 

It  is  to  be  added  that  the  growth  of  general  and  oi 
special  memory  ore  in  a  mcnsure  connected.    While 
everybody's  retentive  power  is  limited,  while  a  speml 
development  of  memory  in  one  direction  preclude*  ao 
equal  development  in  others,  the  exercise  and  im- 
provement of  the  memory  in  one  direction  t«uds  to  ^ 
certain  cxti-nt  to  tlie  strengtliening  of  the  memory  aj» 
a  whole.     For  the  growth  of  memory  takes  place  by 
the  formalioti  of  certain  habits  (concentration,  repeti- 
tion, arrangement  of  materials) ;  and  Ihcso  habits  nilX 
stand  a  person  in  good  stead  when  he  goes  on  ic^ 
commit  new  kinds  of  material  to  memory. 

TnlnitK  of  the  UemoiT.  Tlie  training  of  the  Ri^inoTy,  thonitW 
it  is  nol  tlie  trholo  q[  inlelloctuol  edncatioD,  ia  cwlainljr  aa  impoi- 
taiit  porlion  of  it,  "  Ta&tnm  scittius  quantom  nemonft  tutemnt." 
To  knott  a  thing  impHeg  the  retutmbnnoe  of  it*  Ouljr  wh«ai  tlie 
memory  is  wdl  atoied  vith  di«tJnat  linnf^  ud  seriu  of  tocK 
imo^M,  eon  thu  hi^jhcr  opcroiiona  of  Hit  und«»l«ndiiig  be  ouiied 
out  Aa  Kftnt  otiKcirrui,  "Tlie  umivntaiidiiig  hu  W  iU  dhnf 
auxiliary  the  (ocully  of  rvproduclion".' 

The  Gulturo  of  a  child's  memory  niAy  be  nid  to  bctcin  villi  the 
lue  of  language  by  the  ourae  and  mother  in  naming  to  him  the 
Taribua  ot^eots  ot  ii^hU    The  ajetematie  Imioing  of  lite  memoi7 

■Thla  I*  hnplkdin  the  CMcf  mch  fbrnu  ta  ills  Lalla  mW  and  tlttOcmta 
IA  hahe  iA»  Janmn  jrltrnt, 

*U<itr  tMtofogit,  p.  «9S  (Wnk«  Ed^'  K&rtmitnln),  The  wUtion  of  a 
good  memctj  to  inti^llcrtaiil  povtr  m  >  whoU  la  (UwuotmI  hj  both  Hitaart 
and  HamilUiD  in  tlio  wailu  nfctred  to. 
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1 1«  flnt  carriiNl  oat  in  doM  eonnecUon  villi  oteerratlAa. 
'  Hw  mMaing  of  wonla  should  be  tnu};ht  hy  eounGcting  Uimh  vith 
'At  lul  ol^ecU,  tliat  it  to  uy,  bj  aiinutlan«(Ki«ly  nuining  niuL 
poiblang  oat  to  object  And  oii  mippI«Di«il«iy  to  thi^  tho  child 
iboiiU  b«  «xcrciiMd  tn  ncoUing  by  neaiu  of  woids  tho  iiui>reB»)ou 
dinctlj  teMivpd  from  ettcnul  ot^eottL 

After  a  ButQoIent  Btora  of  6nt  hand  kno«1eiI);e  bas  thus  been 
•oooiniilated,  th«  mamofj  Bhould  be  trained  in  the  eoquisitiun  of 
hunrledge  about  things  st  second  hand,  that  is  to  sajr  tbiou{;h  the 
Bmliata  of  rerbvl  (onl  sad  lit«mry)  communication.  The  early 
iwiod  of  school  lifo  is  commonly  said  to  bo  Ui*  most  fnvountbU 
mm  for  the  buil<liti^'  up  of  siicli  verbal  ocquisitians.  It  costs 
Imb  eCFurt  in  this  early  stage  of  development  to  leum  the  concrete 
fiotfl  of  history,  (;wgnphy,  or  Ungu^e,  than  it  wiiuld  cost  at  n 
ktet  dalb    Heacu  it  bus  Ix-ou  called  tbo  '  jilostio  \tenod '. ' 

Two  Branches  of  Mltf**"*^  TtklntBg.  The  training  of  the 
notciury  by  the  Xi-ach«T  foils  into  two  puts:  (a)  the  colling  forth 
(C  the  pupil's  poirei  of  ao<luiaitioD,  or  storing  up  knovrleJgo :  (b) 
Ibe  poetising  him  in  reoalUng  what  he  bos  K-nrot.  In  ixspuct  of 
Mch  pott  A  judicious  oiul  effective  tmining  vrill  pruc«pd  by  tccog- 
uaisg  the  natural  conditions  of  nUt&tion,  and  the  particular  sUge 
"t-    tlavtiluptii«nt  icuclteJ. 

Zzerdse  In  Acquisition.      In  this  stage  the  fint  rule  to  bft 

ittwuled  to  is  to  take  the  child  at  hin  b(uL     Committing  onytliiiig 

to  ncDOt;  is  a  sevoro  demand  on  the  brain  energies,  and  should 

K>  f at  ts  possibl*  be  iclogatod  to  the  houra  of  greatest  vigour  and 

iKM^neso.    Tben  evorything  must  be  done  to  arouse  the  attention 

by   nuking  ths  matter  sa  interesting  as  pci«sibt&     The  l«acber 

sUotild  aim  at  exciting  a  plooaumble  stale  of  mind  at  the  time 

>a    OMUwetioD    with   tbo  object  of   actjnisitioD.      Sometimes  • 

r*uiW  Mcpeiienoo  may  have  to  bo  resorted  ta      A   boy  who 

'"■a  Eudo  a  ridieuloos  «m>r  in  history,  t,y.,  by  confounding  Sir 

'^bonia  Mo[«  and  tJi«  poet  Tom  Mooro,  and  been  well  laughed 

*^   ii  liltb  likely  aflecwards  to  forget  lli«  diireronce^      Futther. 

t)tQ  Ribject   loernt  must   be    put  before  tlie   mind  again    and 

*6aiii,  so  that  Ibeie  be  a  suQivient  deepening  of  tbs  iuipi«ssion. 

*  Prorcaor  Bsla  rt^^ird*  tlw  prrlod  of  nuulnitiin  plutldly  n  extending 
'^^Vi  ikoBt  tJba  Sih  to  tlu  10<h  ycv.     (Sdnut  tj  EJiaalioa,  f.  IBS.) 
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Tli»  vriling  out  of  &  IcMon  is  a  fatnilbr  aU  in  fixing  in  fln 
xuitid  ft  pioM  of  new  knowIcJgtk  And  tho  ohilit  sbouU  be  n- 
Omuagod  lo  dwell  on  Uia  subJM-t  GoratnitMd  to  m«iiiOT7,  ud  b 
go  bock  to  it,  RO  that  the  full  foree  of  rtpetition  maj  b«  lafiid 
LMllf,  tbe  t«a«)ier  muat  be  csraful  to  |ioiut  out  lbs  wlMJi 
betw«eii  one  ]>iirt  uid  anotW  of  tlu  RuVJeet-Bifttter,  and  bttwM 
tliU  OS  n  whuto  ftiMl  pravUnuIjr  lAqvired  knowlcd^o.  In  llui  v^ 
th*  binding  forcM  of  aatociotiem  will  bo  braugbt  into  pla/.  Ibi 
ia  narmting  an  event  in  hktorjr,  as  tbe  lionuan  Coui|iMat,  Ibt 
several  ii)ciJ«nli  with  tbeir  nJatioDS  of  (fependence  alionU  b 
potnUd  out,  and  tlid  poiiiU  of  simiUnty  and  of  oonlntt  balaM 
tliis  and  other  invaaons  (tlioM  of  tho  Koinana,  and  SazoH)  lH 
in  a  clear  li^'lit' 

Learniox  by  Bote.  Hanilj  anything  mjuiies  to  ba  asid  p» 
hnp«  at  lliis  time  of  diiy  on  tbe  neoetwty  of  karaitig  thiaf^aaJ 
not  aiiDpljr  wonU  Tho  cardinal  dootrina  of  tha  loodcra  Qxarj 
of  education  ia  that  all  knowlcd)^  bu*  to  do  with  ml  olyocta,  vul 
that  luii^nioKO  >"  oi'ui'ly  tha  modiiim  by  which  sach  knowledge  ii 
eonroj-dl,  »n<.\  hy  whivli  it  can  be  rccjillcd.  The  tnaiat«a»ee  m  ll» 
adequate  «xercise  of  the  sratea  and  Um  powet«  of  obMrvatJea  )ttiou 
cicurly  to  the  id«a  that  knowlvd^e  liaa  to  do  witb  aanaiUe  raaliliA 
Aa  Iiiu  hcMx  alr^-nily  pointed  out,  ciiltivntion  of  the  vmamj  (htmld 
at  fint  to  a  ooniidvnibto  oxieut  proceed  hand  in  band  with  ibt 
excmise  of  obacrvation.  Kot  only  eO|  wlwn  tlte  age  ia  rtscM 
f->r  Bc>ittiring  large  addition!  of  eeoond-hand  kutiwlnl^,  or  bu<i' 
lore,  it  ia  of  the  high««t  conMniiience  that  Uie  iwlitiea  ubderljiif 
llw  words  should  be  distinctly  recited  by  meuna  of  dear  and  fi*^ 
repreaenlationsL*  It  ia  only  wh«n  the  facta  of  hivtory,  geofdf^ 
Slid  tbe  iuiaijCM  of  povtij  are  fully  gmpcd  by  Iho  miud  lh»l  ite 
•uhjpcta  can  be  aiid  to  bo  tnily  leamk 

Art  of  Maemoniot.  Is  anci«ut  times  great  Importsnee  *■* 
attnclinl  to  ocrrlAin  devices  for  Bidia([  mfinory  and  ahorUniBglH 
wurk,  which  device*  wen  caJhwl  UneiDonica.    This  ides  of  idtriif 


*  The  ronnrcttnn  of  eTviita  In  tbeir  lelations  of  dciMBdcneiv  &>■•  '''*''' 
ta*o1>cB  an  spgnal  to  tbe  hijihir  hcvlUee  of  Undanundiag  and  baioD.  t' 
si|iUin  •  tiling  ii  an«  way  of  llxintc  It  In  tho  niemnry. 

■  How  tuch  TcpreanicaiUtu  an>  to  Ui  ttmaoi  vill  U  espWaed  ia  tt«  ''^ 
lewiag  chapter. 
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I  vu  oonnocktl  wiih  (he  oxplixlsd  (h«gry  that  tho  maiu 
of  loaning  is  to  commit  words  to  menuiry.'  'Wh«D  Ihii 
itwaed,  learning  wa»  neoemrily  s  dry  oucujiutiuD,  hjuI  tli« 
BUiul  WM  wearied  by  exceasire  leaks  iu  vtthal  aQciiiiutiun. 
Mgemeu  to  find  devices  for  sbotU)iuiij{  the  (oil.  Nuw 
kit  tli«ury  is  sbaud-med  lw«  imporUacc  U  nlLochod  to  e 
knie  art.  Hie  invciilious  vt  rliymc,  allil^mttivii,  utid  to  oa, 
■ly  help  th«  aind  to  retain  a  aeriee  of  rul«a.  But  when 
,  are  taught  only  in  ao  far  aa  Uioy  cun  ha  understood,  it  is 
liat  tJio  telstious  bctweeu  ibe  facta,  or  tlie  ideas  luoral, 
(ono  tlM  main  twati  at  acquiaitiuiu  In  otlwr  wonli^  tho 
liu^  are  oonjtectod  in  their  antutal  tvlaLioiia,  Uw  luM  wiU 
iuijKMcd  on  tho  v«rl>al  memory.* 
;h  Umo  aro  no  d«&niU)  rule*  for  aiding  the  m^moty 
[are  valid  in  all  caee^  tliaie  ia  aucb  a  thing  as  a  akitfu) 
lent  of  the  memory.  Ttiia  wilt  iuoludo  tho  fonnntion 
not  only  o(  concenlmlton  and  rtjwlitiuu,  but  of  wlccUng 
iiilHOg  M  an^i^iig.  Mviuury-hibout  is  greully  economised 
ting  wliat  is  irapotUtit  and  overlooking  wliat  is  unim- 
t;  and  chiUlron  eboiild  bo  oxotici«cd  in  such  KkeUon.  It 
bbcred  too  by  finding  appropriuto  '  pegs '  on  which  to 
Mew  acqaiBition& '  Hero  iadividiukl  djlferoncea  nmal  be' 
L  fiome  chiklnn  will  lemember  idcM  bettor  by  the  aid  of 
jtietares,  othem  butter  by  sctit*  of  sound ■rvpfcseutalionB, 
HUig  uo  wont  to  help  ihemKlves  out  of  tlic  dilliculty  of 
|g  what  is  difficult,  4.ff.,  lolton.  numUn,  dates,  by  the 
f  visusl  forms  (^-eoinetneal  achemes,  and  so  on).  And 
^voutd  do  well  to  find  cut  these  8poulanM>us  t*.>ud«ii«i«M 

^R  apt  to  treat  this  the««y  too  nntamiADoady,  pwhapi^  by  Ibe 

kit  wli«n  lb*  irriltm  rtcotd*  of  knowlcdgt  ircn  leM  aailyaoc«iil(U«, 

nicflioiy  ns  a  matter  of  much  gnaUr  eonatquMM  Uisn  tt  b 


P 


■•ratUrinquiijiDto  IL*  rxlutof  nuiBmonfcastsJaiTK*  KHV*  Aiuit)/tl» 
liMiia  Jliid,  p|>.  334,  & ;  Oug^  Suwait'a  SUmmU  •y'  Um  Fkiiut^'^ 
\m»m  Ui»d,  Cbap.  VI.,  J  VIL 

PUf  tb«M  pqp  mnit  bo  nclconod  the  pUcc*  io  which  iafomutlon  taa 
To  lainriiti  book-knowl«lge  with  i^rticulsr  books,  uiil  plucks  ia 
kinih  «f  fcnewledga  wltli  putkulsi  [Hnoua  {apttu),  ii  ■  great 
nory-lstie*!; 
«1 
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of  chilclnn'a  minda  ud  to  aid  ttum  in  the  procco*  o{  (o»» 
mUin^  intellectual  litlionr.* 

Exercbd  is  RecAlliiiK.  Tha  men,  act  ot  taking  in  nev  luu 
Olid  tniihi  ia  not  enou^L  Tho  t«nchor  aims,  or  ahould  tiiit,ii 
keeping  fraih  and  dour  in  tho  papil'a  miad  what  ii  l«anil,  a  b 
othei  wroTd«,  at  ratdoring  the  OMBiotjr  quick  and  accurate  in  ic 
pToducing  wlmt  lm«  booD  loant  This  rwult  oon  onlj  be  Mcmid 
by  icnen-cd  cxotvieoi  in  nproducttoiL  Hen  ajpln  it  is  iapoctnl 
to  seiifl  tbu  right  moroent.  To  reoolloci  it  to  concentnita  tbt 
mind  on  ittelf,  to  'rollect,'  na  wo  eonmonljr  mj,  aod  tmpli«i 
highra  clfort  of  attention  than  ext«n)al  ohMrvaUon.  In  thii  ■i)' 
a  habit  of  going  back  on  what  haa  Lwn  kaml  majr  bo  gndnill} 
induced. 

A  condderaMo  etemDnt  in  the  art  of  tonching  ia  skill  to  pattii; 
qa«6tioiui  to  eliildnn  so  as  to  ajeretta  their  [tower  of  leeallingisJ 
reproducing  what  they  hare  learnt.  It  is  only  by  freqnent  gUif 
ba«k  that  the  meaning  or  content  of  rerbal  knowledfte  b  piwdwi 
f  reah.  In  order  to  tMt  the  knowledge  of  thin^  the  Irafhrr  mial 
call  on  tho  piijiil  to  giro  out  what  Ii«  boa  Icnml  in  hia  own  vdMl 
Uy  Ruch  HkiUuI  quottioning  he  will  find  out  how  far  the  liuWt 
hns  icixod  and  nlained  tho  distinctive  featnma  of  the  m\^ 
natter  attended  to,  bo  aa  to  keep  hia  ni«ntal  imagM  dear  and  di^ 
tioct.  Not  only  to,  by  tlila  same  practice  of  qneilioning  A) 
mauifald  ramlflcaUons  and  oonneotioDs  of  eadi  pi«oe  of  inatiyip 
m  mora  dearly  brought  into  view.  It  i«  impoasible  to  poial  (4 
■U,  or  even  moat  of  thcss  at  the  niement  of  acqniiition :  the;  ns 
only  bo  found  out  gmdnally  by  repeated  piocaaaaa  of  iqnodoclii'K-' 

*  Comiwjc  uliit  m>  »!d  nbavo  (p.  S02]  on  the  dUW*at  modw  of  nr°>'' 
tlaiiig.  Kant  thauglit  ligbilf  of  tha  'ingtnioua'  mnaory,  *■  iii<rolviii(  >° 
uaaaiastiiy  loediug  «l  lb*  mlad.  Bat  ttii*  is  to  emlook  tb*  bat  j/m"^ 
«ut  to  dMllac  wltti  th«  cn-opcraiiaa  of  a«ocUtiaa«,  U»t  Xh»  addMM  ^  * 
mvwtnimol  ckmeiits  otlan  li^kv*  die  labour,  prariiUd  Ant  thst  tk*«f* 
aHt«  can  b*  bcUar  nuln»d  tbon  the  other  wlucli  it  i«  lb*  i^Mtial  •iOv''* 
ivlaia,  and  s*cen>Ily  tlut  it  u  famlj  atiwlisd  (tt;  tb*  fei«e  of  aMlcff** 
otbssttb^  te  tUa  Mrte*.  Tlw  impOTtance  of  noting  iadivldoal  pwalteHi* 
with  a  TJcv  to  dst«n»iD«  tha  moit  Bclriniignxu  m»(liam  of  rtfowdactiM  * 
anjr  girta  caw  la  ««ll  bro(i|^)it  out  lijr  Vi.  Mortlmor  OtaoTlUe  fa  hli  V^ 
wotTc,  S<trtt  «}a  QmA  JAiRory, 

■The  imporUnoo  ot  sinciaes  In  reprodnct-cn  ta  tnln'oK  tha  nemarr* 
W«U  lUiutiaUd  Iff  Ur.  Undoa  tu  hit  Toioma,  StiutA  JfoMtyrawwl,  Cbaf'  I*'" 
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SnbJMti  which  ExereiM  the  Memoiy.  All  brnnch<M  of  ituiily 
xercM  ibe  tnentonr  tu  dome  louaaun.  The  Btud«nt  of  the  higher 
latlicmatiea  KiDombtra  the  priuoiplM  uid  the  demonttrttiona  of 
ts  tciwiw,  uid  thia  InTjgcly  bjr  the  kid  of  lunxuu^e  or  otli«r  vihiulI 
rmlxdii  But  when  wo  talk  of  •  lUhji-ct  exercinin;;  Iho  inemorf 
«  mean  mon  (or  l«n)  tiajt  tbi*.  We  rcfur  to  IhoM  auhjocts  which 
KT«  to  do  mainly  with  tb«  particular,  and  the  eoooretc,  tt&d  vrhlch 
ppcal  but  little  to  the  underetAnitin^  Such  enhjeot*  an  Natural 
oi«nee,  io  il<  umi^cT  or  descriptive  pham,  GaograpbT,  RiMtory, 
mngaUfSt,  aad  the  lighter  departmeuts  of  Literatnn,  Arithmetic^ 
aou((b  now  recogntaed  aa  a  subject  which  neoeaaarily  call*  forth 
ti«  child'*  powen  of  gonetnliaing  aud  Kasooing.alaomakea  ft  heavy 
emond  on  the  vrrbol  nunnoiy, 

Trftinlnf  of  Hemory  bnt  ft  part  of  Edueatlon.  Tt  oinnnt  too 
tawly  hi.1  l>.ini(i  in  mind  thnt  to  aujuira  any  amount  of  knowlixlga 
Bipecting  tiM  partkular  ajid  concrvto  is  Dot  to  he  6ducat«d. 
'ttfect  knowledga  implies  the  taking  up  of  the  particular  or 
oociet«  into  the  general,  the  connecting  of  a  variety  of  paitioulani 
od«r  a  nuiversil  piiuciple.  It  follows  tliat  metnory  may  be  oror^ 
dnntated.  A  certain  knowledge  of  the  coiiereta,  a  cctrUin  atore 
t  imagea,  is  undoubtedly  □eceeaary  to  the  exerciis  of  the  higher 
BlcUoctnal  fncullies!  but  if  the  teacher  atm4  aiiuply  at  maw  or 
'olniM  of  deluili  the  hi^er  powen  of  tlie  mind  will  bo  unexer- 
bed.  Such  a  conns  would  inrolvo  ffnuvth,  or  bnro  ucreaae  tn 
be  balk  of  tnind,  but  not  dewlopnumL 

Tha  danger  of  over-stimulating  the  memory  is  alt  the  pcater 
iwiog  to  the  ((raat  natursJ  inequalities  among  cljilUn-u.  It  may  bo 
leoessaiy  that  avety  child  should  have  a  certain  minimum  of 
mowledge  iu  subjects  like  geography  snd  hiulory  ;  bnt  it  is  neither 
[SiiiftniTj  nor  desirahlo  tlial  a  child  with  a  i>oor  ivtimtiveness  for 
aogaage)  sbotild  bo  m»do  to  study  a  number  of  foreign  tongues. 
ro  Judtjie  in  a  given  oue  how  much  time  and  ciingy  should  be 
pvoa  to  pure  memory  work  is  one  of  the  nicest  problems  in  the 
of  £diiuation. 


f 


pk  7Sk  Jm.    The  tw»  tnniAM  ef  manuiry-tterdM  tin*  distlngnltlii't  tlmiiM 
1»  carried  «b  loffolher.    Linking  on  new  kasvlsdf*  to  old  b  al 
I  SB  eiaidse  in  aajniBtioa  uti  in  raproductioo. 
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AFPSHDIX. 

TIm  nader  who  hM  th«  time  mkj  toOaw  Trot.  Brin  thma^  Ui  MM 
iUiutntioiu  of  the  Law  of  Contignit;  (Smut  amd  £iMlttt  «t  Oampmiim^ 
An  IstonrtiDs  •cconnt  of  Hamory,  Hm  jnitHm  and  the  meuu  of  Iminriif 
1^  inij  be  foontl  in  Dngtld  atawarf*  fftOoiopltf  of  Ou  Humam  Hiii,  M 
L,  Ch.  TL  With  thli  ma;  be  oompsred  Sir  W.  BaioiltMi'B  aooooil  i 
Hemot7,  Zeetum  m  MttapKytia,  eepedallj  LactoTN  XXXL  and  XIHL 
The  Oerman  reader  ma;  with  adra&tag*  eonmlt  •  omU  wotk,-  0U»  At 
(MMAtMim,  br  Prot  J.  Biibw. 

Ob  the  practical  dde  the  nidar  wQl  do  wall  to  ooonlt  haA»,  Imt 
Sltmi^  M  BdueatioH,  eepedall;  1 178 ;  Haria  Edgew«»th.  Smagi  m  iW 
HealSiti<)atUm,VollL,Cb.IXl.tJ.a.  Fitch.  Xateiw  m  TtetM*  (% 
T.  i  Bsneka  (BnlA.  wuf  VkltrridUiUhn,  Td.  L,  U  >0-Sl)  nd  Y« 
(AUgtm.  Fadagogik,  Sad  Pai^  Srd  Sect).  Th(n  aie  wmM  goai  tm^ 
w  tba  MlttTatioa  o(  IbuMj  In  Kaatr*  X^Bj,  IMr  iMkVVA' 
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OONSTKUCTIVB  IHAGIKATION. 


Reproductive  and  Constructive  Imagination. 

(emory  is  tlic  picturing  of  objects  aud  cvcDts  in  what 
called  images,  and  is  thus  a  form  of  imagination, 
memory,  however,  the  images  are  supposed  to  be 
et  copies  of  post  impressions.      In  other  words 
aagination  is  here  reproductive.     But  whnt  is  popu- 
rlj  known  as  imagination  implies  more  than  this. 
Hien  we  imagine  an  unfamiliar  coming  event',  or  a 
lace  which  is  described  to  us,  we  are  going  beyond  our 
.  personal  experience.     The  images  of  memory  are 
Eing  in  some  way  modified,  transformed,  anfl  rccom- 
bined    Hence  this  process  is  marked  off  as  Productive 

t Constructive  Imagination.'  And  the  results  of  the 
■cess  may  be  apoken  of  as  secondary  or  derivative 
iges,  in  contradistinction  to  the  primary  or  radical 
figes  of  memory 

It  if  to  be  oWrved,  howcvar,  that  wIiaI  we  coll  reprodactire  imnKi- 
ioo  cnmniMiljr  fa*olTn  «  pavlve  eir  nnoaiucltmi  tnnBrorinaUoiL    We 
Ij  recall  ft  Mrie*  of  evenla  eiiKtljr  u  titey  oocunod.    \Vh«n  aTenta 
m  nmote  tfca  manUl  imngoa  I^rt  hy  them  iin(l«r^o  varioiu  dungM^ 
BMBiban  ol  th«  group  bdng  dropped  out,  othen  mudiliixl,  ud  n 


r 


IflblM  tU*  Coiutructirc  Ivm^MUan  antwcn  rmighlT'  to  the  popular  tuna 
,  m  mj  for  orniTOiUMN^aalia  Bniploy  tha  l*tUr  lot  tha  tomttt. 
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brth.     nik  PMi!t»  pmrcM  will  h*  ctmndcred  tfin  pi«tenllj.    & 
follow*  that  thaM  ii  no  itiuip  boumlar;  betweea  nprodaetivo  ud  p^  _ 
duotivo  imagituitiua. 

Modes  of  rmaginative  Activity.  Imaginatiou  vtotk 
in  different  ways  altering  or  modifying  the  prodM 
of  rctcution.  Thus  it  traDsforms  by  omitting  certain 
elements.  The  wind  pictures  an  object  as  a  bouse  or 
tree  ajmrt  from  ita  usual  local  aurroundings,  or  leaps 
over  s  number  of  links  in  a  chain  of  ovcnta.  Wa  Ciu 
imagine  an  object  reduced  in  size,  or  wanting  one  of 
its  features.  In  addition  to  this  isolating  activity  of 
imagination,  there  is  tlio  combining.  By  this  is  meant 
connecting  parts  of  different  wholes,  whether  juxta- 
positions in  Hjmcc  or  secjucuccs  iu  time,  in  new  com- 
binations. Thus  the  mind  of  the  child  adds  new 
features  to  an  object,  or  pictures  ita  size  grefttly 
enlarged,  and  interposes  new  incidents  iu  a  series  of 
events.  And  by  this  double  process  of  separatiug 
and  adding,  imngination  weaves  together  portions  of 
unlike  experiences  into  new  combinatioDS.  This  is 
ths  perfect  furm  of  imaginative  activity  commonly 
known  as  Construction.^  ^A 

What  Imagination  includes.     We  may  see  ftt  ono^^ 
fix)m  this  definition  that  imagination  is  much  wide^_ 
than  poetic  imagination  or  pbautasy,  that  is  to  sajH 
the  picturing  of  the  unreal.     It  stands  in  an  inti* 
mate  relation  to  knowledge.     In  anticipating  what  il 


*  AcGonling  t«  th«  oldfr  timary,  there  were  U)i«i  ItCaiU  ctf  is 
aotiviC)',  iIm  tbalnurting  llio  detgnuiuing,  nnd  ths  mnibiiiiiig.  Br  lb*  I 
M«  DMUit  tho  fMlktlTig  trtlvlt;  dMOiib«d  in  Uw  text.  Ilr  tha  (Boond  m 
■ignifltd  tli0  mppltainMitarr  {iiohh  «f  filllsg  out  tha  loiulu  of  «^^tnrtiiig 
ima^nsUon  :  u  in  fint  [Hctmins  Ihs  loa  uawhwl,  tlim  m  ■  chariot,  te 
Df  tho  thW  pracn*  vm  mouii  Uib  cuuibfuing  of  eUniniU  Itien 
Ctreiil  vboloh    8w  Volknum,  «vk  tU.,  VoL  L,  pp.  170^  iJU 
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going  to  happen  from  moment  to  moment,  id  picturing 

the  aspects  of  new  objects  before  actual  inapcctioD,  tbu 

ehiU'i  imagination  is  ever  coming  into  play.     Still 

more  widely  is  it  exercised  in  looruing  about  things 

from  otbora.     Every  time  be  listens  to  his  mother's 

ftamtivcs  and  descriptions  he  is  working  up  the 

imagte  supplied  by  his  own  past  observation  into 

new  forms.    To  Icam  is  thus  to  employ  the  imagino- 

tion  as  well  as  the  memory.     Further,  imagination  is 

concerned  in  interpreting  the  signs  of  otLeis'  thoughts 

and  fccliuga.     To  'rcud'  the  mind  of  another  is  to 

represent  a  new  mental  state  by  aid  of  tlie  memory  of 

our  own  past  states.    Finally,  construction,  which  is 

the  essential  thing  in  imagination,  enters  into  action, 

'n  the  discovery  and  mastering  of  new  oombinationa 

"f  actions.     In  tliis  form  it  is  known  as  luvcntJon. 

^^erj'  new  sentence  wbich  the  child  utters,  every  new 

'**aiiual  movement  which  he  executes,  takes  place  by 

^ringing  together  in  a  new  form  representations  of 

**^'U(Ki8  previously  performed. 

Imaginative  Construction  as  Passive  and  as  Active. 
**-  fce  images  of  memory  tend,  as  has  been  remarked, 
^^  become  transformed  by  a  passive,  uncousciotts,  or 
^Xilomatic  process.  Succcctsive  presentations  of  tliu 
^<uiie  object  with  different  adjuncts  would  tend  to 
^vo  rise  to  secondary  images  in  which  elements 
'^f  different  primary  images  would  be  combined. 
-And  the  revival  of  images  by  the  force  of  similarity 
'Vould  tend  still  further  to  such  intermingling  of  dif- 
ferent primary  images.  Finally,  any  simultaneous 
Revival  of  prwioualy  disconnected  images  would  tend 
to  effect  such  an  amal>'amation.     Thiii  Is  illustrated 
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both  in  drcnms  and  in  waking  fancy  where 
biaations  npp«ar  to  the  miad  sttddonly  and  iai\t- 
pendently  of  any  conacions  exertion  on  its  part  The 
sports  of  childish  imagination  are  not  tho  product  of 
any  mental  effort,  but  seem  nithor  to  be  the  result  uf 
such  a  '*  fortuitous  concourse  of  (imagiiuitiye)  atoms'. 
Any  kind  of  mental  excitement  by  greatly  iiicreasinj 
the  number  of  images  willed  up,  as  well  aa  tiwr 
decree  of  vividness,  ia  favourable  to  this  free  ancaa- 
trolled  play  of  imagination. 

But  the  more  important  kind  of  eonstruelin 
carried  on  consciously  by  an  act  of  mental  eoO' 
tration  and  on  exertion  of  will.     Tliere  is  a  gnulml 
progress  towards  some  desired  result,  &  building  np 
by  a  deliberate  effort  of  mind  of  the  eomplei  prodott 
Thus,  to  take  the  best  marked  instance  of  iraaginntit 
activity,  the  jxict  goon  to  work  in  a  ayatcmatic  muniwr 
to  fashion  an  image  of  some  scene,  gmdunlly  reachi»t 
the  perfect  shape  which  satisfies  hira.      It  is  tb»* 
ordt-rly  regulated  process  of  construction  which  U  ^ 
most  account  in  reJation  to  koowledgc* 

Tb«T*  it  t  (Krm  or  tbb  utin  jxxtena  lit  what  la  cnmmonljr  tM^^ 
T«]iro<luclion.     Aa  intclliKvnt  penoii  cunnnt  ileKritw  n  plno«  wli,iS 
Im*  JDit  viaiin).  or  Ml  iti(Hi)nnt  which  Ike  Iim  witsond  wittiAal  | 
fanning  it  lurlinienlar^  )iiuo«m  of  cmiitnieting  or  re-airnnj^'in^ 
VoJkinnnn  remnrlu,  it  ii  onlr  aiii<^nR  iIm  uuvtluotcd  tliftt  a  *triell 
failhfiil  rr|>m<>iKlini)  of  iniptr»ion»  ii  fonn').    A  raminoa  roan  ilnrnjHi^ 
■n  inuiJi-tit  wiih  oil  its  atUnitanl  eireiiuuUMM  bowercj  niUntpoiUiil^ 

'  Tha  r«ntnul  Utmrn  pundM  and  artft*  <mop(%utitm  apfem  to  ttmmi^ti^ 
to  oiMi  npnrt  oT  the  lU-dcSaMl  and  in<ii:h-iliiinuwi]  tlUHiMtiaii  hrtirara  fliiii^ 
and  Inat^notinn.  Thti*  Wonldwiirtli  r*nwrkiof  tlia  fDmwr:  'Tiriij  ilnnaJ^ 
uina  th«  istMiti^  and  prnluiiiiii  vilh  itUi^  lb*  acatt*r«  W  Ihao^kta  uj^ 
bnajtM"  IFttEua  1«  POMai^  p.  xkxril.  Stawwt  fMphirfwi  llw  luuni" 
ntnrtot  Ihtacll'OoUniaiit In  Imastiuthm fffiMnb  V^i iMfoK^y y 
i/MMM  J/ixf,  rt  L,  Ch.  T..  1 1). 


SATOBR  or  IHAOniATIOX. 
On  Uu  other  hnd  a  caltivaUd  Bind    naooMoioiuly '  otniui,  m-Ucu  atiA 

Analysis  of  Constructive  Process,  (l)  Jifprodac- 
don  of  ima<jes. — Tins  process  of  construction  m»y 
be  said  rouglily  to  ihll  into  two  stagcD.  Of  these  tho 
Grst  is  tho  revival  of  prinmry  images,  or  images  of 
memory,  according  to  the  laws  of  association.  Thus 
the  poet  in  imagining  scenes  and  eventa  of  his  ideal 
vrorld  sets  out  by  recalling  the  fiicta  of  liis  experieooc, 
the  imi^efl  of  which  ftorvc  as  tho  elements  out  of 
trliich  the  new  image-structure  is  to  be  built  up. 

It  follows  that  the  excellence  of  tho  constructive 
process  is  limited  by  the  strength  of  the  reproductive 
Caculty.  Unless  memory  restore  the  impressions  of 
OUT  past  experience  wc  cannot  picture  a  new  scene,  or 
a  new  event.  Ilius  unless  a  child  recaUs,  witli  some 
measure  of  distinctness,  one  or  more  of  the  blocks  of 
ice  which  he  has  actually  seen,  bo  cannot  imagine 
an  iceberg,  or  a  glacier.  The  same  applies  to  practical 
construction  or  invention.  The  clcmontarj'  move- 
incnts  must  first  be  mastered  and  retained  before 
there  can  bo  the  process  of  building  up  new  com- 
binations. 

(2)  Elahoratxon  of  New  Image*. — The  images  ttf 
memory  being  thus  recalled  by  the  forces  of  suggestion 
or  association,  they  are  worked  up  as  materials  into  a 
DOW  imaginative  product  This  is  the  formative  or 
eonstmctive  act  or  process  proper.  The  process  re- 
eemblca  that  of  building  a  new  phydicnl  structure  out 
x£  old  materials.     Certain  of  the^JO  are  rejected,  others 
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are  selected  and  held  before  the  mind.     Sonn 
rials  are  available  after  a  process  of  lopping  off  or 
breaking  up.      Finally  the  approved  iiiat«riala  in 
joined  together  into  a  new  whole.  ^ 

This  active  process  is  controlled  by  a  representatiiiiH 
of  the  reaiilt  aimed  at,  and  a  scnae  or  judgment  ai  lo 
what  is  fitting  for  the  purpose  in  hand.  And  it  is  on 
the  quaUty  of  this  guiding  senf<«  that  the  excellenijo 
of  the  constructive  process  mainly  depends,  i^ 
cording  as  a  poet,  for  example,  baa  a  clear  and  dis- 
criminating, or  a  dull  and  obtuse,  sense  of  what  i* 
aesthetically  valuable,  congmoas,  harmonious,  At 
constructive  work  will  be  well  or  ill  jierfonneJ. 


ThU  guiding  m«m  uuiit  be  dlatlngnlt'lied  from  tbe  <tt«i«  far 
cod,  tbough  Ukj  an  clouly  nlatiM.  A  niui  mny  bnrc  ii  kMn 
to  compuM  tame  ro^ntt,  t-g.,  a  moclianlcal  improvcaiMit,  hut  no  M0^ 
a[K>n^lii)l  nciiM  of  wliut  t«  fittlnn  to  tiHng  it  about.  UttDoe  tli«  (t»ti|^ 
of  llie  i)««irti,  t1ioui[h  an  imiiurUDt  foctar  in  the  proMM  of  eOMlnctte 
in  lew  imi'ortiLtit  lliuii  th«  aeam  of  Otnou.  The  etrei^tli  «f  tlM  Ml* 
*mimi  the  mooeM  of  the  <^mlioii  bj  giving  cIcoidcm  umI  ileaillx* 
tu  thin  KuiilLnS  WDM  of  fltiiMfc 

The  result  aimed  at  and  the  corresponding  guiding 
sense  of  fitness,  will  differ  in  different  casca  !■> 
reading  a  book  of  travels  or  a  poem  wo  leA 
to  frame  ck^ar  mental  pictures  which  fit  in  wiUi 
the  rest  of  the  series.  We  know  when  we  have  liit 
on  the  right  combination  of  images  in  this  ease  bf 
the  feeling  that  wo  understand  what  we  read.  Again 
in  combining  movements  in  order  to  bring  abont  • 
wished-for  practical  end,  we  are  guided  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  this  end.  The  child  combining  word* 
in  order  to  express  a  want,  knows  he  has  eucceedol 
when  his  n'aat  is  understood  and  Tclicvcd. 
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t  of  eeogtnicttiOD  hen  Wmij  dcMrlbod  U  onmmonl/  mom 
I  Umb  lull  betn  awumed.  In  biodj  com*  tU«  rioKu  Hrni  to  b« 
_  n :  A  d«i»  fur  (oom  tod  or  totnlt,  akj  mine  tneclinuii-nl  a{ipH- 
m  U  rediKS  the  eeat  of  producing  a  euiumwliljr,  nriixu  in  the  luUiif. 
^^■Ib  up  nuuetwu  K|>T«*«iitaUon«  oMitcisUii  rriih  Ilie  piirpnM, 
^HbapplhMM  tMerrtad  ta  In  (tmUu-  hum,  &&  Bf  b  tn«Tvly 
PI^HeeM^  ibcM  <o«I««oe  (o  tome  «itent,  aupiiljriiiiT  on  induiliiut 
Edlii  kIivjiw  or  [nuiwirork  ;  md  tliia  conrtjtuua  iIm  fmt  prariaon  of 
Mil  waBt«il.  TIiU  bars  outlha  U,  then,  Bmilnnlly  filled  la  and 
■iped  bjr  the  proMMW  of  Mp&ntlloit,  Klectiou,  and  combining 
fti  abort.  Tlidt  llicn  is  prMcnt,  Trani  nn  corljr  •tiiR«  of  the  proccM^ 
tb«  oWura  Wkgr*>nnd  ot  tho  mind  an  lina^-«-!ieli<Mne  MTring  aa  a 
>dtl  or  p)dt«ra,  tmtat  lo  be  »lioirn  b;  the  fact  that  wh«n  the  ri|^t 
nbuMbou  i«  hit  npoB  it  ia  inituitlf  noogniaad  at  tho  right  onei ' 

eptive   and    Creative    Imaginntlon.      The    con- 
Ctive  act  assumes  one  of  two  uulikc  forms  which 
nutttcr  of  some  practical  importance  to  dia- 
Somctimca  the  direction  of  the  activity 
lined  by  definite  external  sugf;c8iion.   .Thus 
]iDg  a  poem  and  forming  a  mental  picture  of 
dcKribed  the  mind  of  tlie  reader  is  tied 
to  the  particular  combination  originated  by 
poet  and  expressed    by  a   particular  order  of 
Drdi      Thi?  may  be  called  receptive  imagination, 
|d  U   a    comparatively    Bimple   operation.*     The 
3ation  of  the  poet,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
the    combination   had   no  such   framework 


[Ib  tha  eaoa  «f  non*  of  ihcM  aotln  imagliiative  errationi  ii  thn  «ho1« 

4,  lklIi*Haiia«raraiitauic,«ulo(lU  part*,  but  tliowliolvttHndalint 

aaadoiiMiMai  it  oomtitataa  tb*  idea  of  Iha  wurk  of  ait,  the  couccjiiion, 

{aBtbaa)lodlij|;hl*n<n)fllkii,oranlnUJlsctuaIcmtii>Q."   Wunttt, 

it,  II.,  Cap.  XTII..  f  t.  pp.  tii,  3'i3.     Th«  render  ilioulil 

I  of  Ilia  gradual  tler«lDpmeDt  of  an  iniliitSiirt  mod rl -imago 

itinct  aad  parfart  ahapo  *lth  Ilmt  of  ciltins  up  bj  adlvo  ncuUeclion 

I  of  namory  hadlatineUjr  pment  in  th«  mincL 

b  aomallifaig  aaalo^pnu  to  tbia  in  tbe  iKiiTr>[>tloB  of  matarfal 
I  vbn  wc  look  at  the  inaccMaibU  oloiula  aud  iinaguiatinly  npro- 
;  Udtual  eip«iiiDM& 
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within  wbich  to  confine  its  activity.  Tha  Mt 
of  conatruction  in  tliis  case  is  of  a  higher  tails, 
involving  more  complex  processes  of  rcproductin, 
rejection,  and  selection,  and  directed  solely  bjr  u 
internal  sense  of  what  is  beautiful  or  harmonkn). 
Hence  we  comraonlj*  mark  tliis  off  as  original  inagi- 
nation.  In  the  rc^on  of  practical  construcLion, 
again,  the  somo  difi'ercnce  is  illustrated  in  imitstiri 
movements,  such  as  those  of  drill  exercises,  lod 
free  inventions,  where  the  child  hits  out  new  oo«- 
binatious  of  movement  for  himself. 

Limits  to  Imagination.  All  imaginative  activitjiJ 
limited  hy  experience.  To  begin  Trith,  it  is  coniintd 
to  breaking  up  or  separating  and  reeombining  el- 
periences.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  perfectly  w* 
creation.  The  greatest  imaginative  genius  could  ti«t 
picture  a  perfectly  new  colour.  Again  the  ppoa*w 
of  separation  and  combination  arc  limited.  'Wlea 
two  things  have  always  been  conjoined  in  our  expfH- 
ence  it  is  impossible  to  picture  them  apart  Thus  it 
cannot  picture  the  surface  of  an  object  having  n* 
colour  (including  under  'colour'  black,  whit<^  ud 

gray)- 

The  more  uniformly  two  things  are  conjoined,  lln 
more  difficult  is  it  to  separate  them.  Thus  it  is  mni^ 
easier  to  picture  a  moving  object,  as  a  man,  apart  M^ 
local  surroundings  than  a  stationary  one,  as  a  cbuiclk 
On  the  other  hand  the  mind  finds  it  difficult  to  eom- 
bine  images  as  new  wholes  when  experience  soggtfX 
that  the  elemcnta  to  be  combined  are  incompatible 
The  Oriental  king  could  not  picture  solid  water  or 
ic«.     We  all  find  it  hard  to  imagine  persons  oa 
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the  globe  with  their  feet  towards  onrs, 
falling  downwards.  Just  in  proportion 
rmity  or  inTariability  of  our  exporience 
ttlty  of  breaking  up  and  regrouping  its 
Hence  the  reason  why  we  bo  easily 
ectd  greatly  tncn^osed  in  size,  as  a  giant, 
terod  in  colour,  as  a  gold  mountain :  for 
of  apparent  mngoitude  and  colour  our 
highly  variable. 

rart  1m  cortftil  to  iliitinjTuirh  betwDcn  the  diflicnltj'  ta 
pJcturiDg  ebjocU,  aad  tbat  of  uii.lintikiiUing  bow  thoj 
Icture  tlicm.  The  acabiguoua  wunl  '  codmit*,'  a»J.8. 
i,  coven  U>tli  neuiinij^  Wc  con  piciun:  tho  mg*t 
binationa,  w  Atlo*  csirvinK  tli«  earth,  or  k  hunmn  figure 
bat  v«  cannot  ooiiMiir*  tbo  conaponding  coniliino- 
bla.  So  to  M  the  eapeUIitj  of  iuec«lf  i^ciiirinfj 
of  taxtej  of  tlie  joung  and  of  oU  of  u*  in  pawive 
He  and  druroiiig  would  RUggert  that  the  only  limit* 
cotnbiniitioi)  ore  the  iiKoiupatibUltlw  of  opaoe  and 
i  t4  oounc  pictiira  two  objtctt  in  ths  mum  place  at 
our  dieom  ioucy  does  olmoet  eTer7lhing  short  of 


Fonns  of  Construction.    It  hoa  been  re- 
tho  etiecDtial   process    in   imagination 
a  variety  of  mental  operations.    These 
raped  under  three  heads;  (1)  Construction 
Ig  knowledge  about  things ;  (2)  Practical 
as  aiding  in  the  acfjuisitiou  of  knowledge 
|.tbings,  or  to  adapt  means  to  ends;  and 
ction  as  satisfying  the  emotions.      The 
called  the  Cognitive  Imagination;  the 


atttfika  thai  tnoanDib  the  powtn  of  Undmunding;  we 
at  chi)'tei  tlitt  tlir*a  la*t  luaj,  la  oiiutlicr  tMpact,  gcMtly 
hit!  of  inoginsttTe  ectiritjr. 


no 
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Bwond,  the  Practical  Imagination  or  Invention! 
the  third,  the  ^thetic  or  Poetic  Inwigination, 

(a)  Cognitive   Imagination.      It    must   bo  ovidnt 
that  the  expansion  of  kuowlcdge  beyond  tlie  bmsdi, 
of    personiU    experience    and    observation   involi 
imaginative    activity.      Tbis    is   seen   alike  ia 
acquisition  of  new  knowledge  from  others  rcsf 
things,  places,  and  events,  and  also  in   the  iade* 
pendent  diicovery  of  nev  facta  by  anticipation, 
first  illustrates  the  receptive,  the  Bocond,  the 
kind  of  imaginative  activity. 

Imagination  and  Acquisition.  The  process  of  R> 
calling,  selecting,  and  regrouping  the  tracts  d 
petsonal  experience  is  illustrated  in  every  case  of 
acquisition.  What  is  ordinarily  called  '  learaing,' 
whether  hy  oral  communication  or  by  books,  b  n(^ 
aimply  an  cxei-cise  of  memory ;  it  involves  an  t:a^M 
ciee  of  the  imagination  as  well.  In  order  that  iht 
meaning  of  the  words  heard  or  road  may  be  realitid, 
it  is  necessary  to  finmc  clear  and  distinct  picttuw  of 
the  objects  described  or  the  events  narrated.  Ttu 
in  following  a  description  of  a  desc-rt  the  child  hcgiu 
with  familiar  oxpcricuccs  called  up  by  the  worii 
'  plain,'  '  sand/  and  so  on.  By  modifying  the  inag* 
thus  reproduced  by  memor}*  he  gradually  batUi 
the  required  new^mage. 

It  may  he  noted  that  here  as  elsewhere  knc 
oonsists  in  discriminating    and    nssimilating. 
ohild  has  to  assimilate  what  is  told  him  in  so  tun 
it  is  like   his   past  observationa,  and  at  the  aB>^ 
time  to  note  how  the  new  scene  differs  fixmi  the  ol" 
ones.    The  formation  of  a  distinct  and  accurctc  iia^ 
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'  will  greatly  depend  ob  the  degree  of  perfection  al- 
taiucd.  in  this  part  of  the  process,  hi  followiiig  a 
description  children  are  apt  to  import  too  much  into 
their  muulal  picture,  and  t<ike  up  the  ailjuncti)  of  the 
images  and  ideas  corrcspoudiug  to  the  words.  That 
■ito  say,  the  process  of  selection  is  incomplete. 

On  the  success  of  this  imaginative  effort  what  is 
known  as  the  understanding  of  the  deeciiption  will 
depend.     If,  for  example,  the  mind  of  a  child,  in 
^blowing  a  description  of  au  iceberg,  pictures  a  mass 
^n  ice,  hut  does  not  distinctly  i-eprescut  its  mj^;ui- 
tude,  he  will  not  understand  the  dangers  arising  to 
ships  fi'om  those  floating  masses.     Here  we  see  the 
close  relation  between  clear  imagination  and  clear 
thinking,  a  relation  to  be  spoken  of  again  by  and  by. 
Imagination  and  Scientific  Acquisition.    The  activity 
of  imagination  enters  not  only  into  the  study  of  sub- 
jects  like  geography  and  history,  which  have  to  do  in 
the  main  with  concrete  objects  and  events,  but  to 
jtome  extent  ahw  into  the  study  of  Science.     Science 
has  to  do  with  the  general     Yet  before  the  mind  can 
seize  the  general  it  must  have  clear  images  of  concrete 
examples.     These  must  of  course  be  based  as  far  as 
possible  on  perception;  but  this  cjxnnot  be  the  caee 
always.     Tho  movements  of  the  planets,  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  are  things  which  we  are  cidled  on 
ta  large  extent  to  imagine  by  aid  of  analogies  with 
jects  of  perception.    Even  the  objects  and  proceesee 
which  escape  the  observation  of  the  senses,  as  tho 
jibrations  of  light  and  heat,  the  conjunctions  and 
Bbjunctions   of  atoms   and   molecules   in   chemical 
^manges,  have  in  a  way  to  be  pictured  by  the  mind. 
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aad  80  the  undontancUug  of  these  may  be  aud 
exorcise  the  imagiiiatioa.'  Only  when  clear  ptctwa 
the  particulars  are  first  formed  can  the  fiubseqaeal 
operations  of  geucraltsatiuu   and  rcusouing  be 
carried  out 

Reducing  the  Abstract  to  the  Concrete.     This  kind 
of  imfiginative  work,  so  far  &om  being  ea«y,  is  exceed- 
iugly  dilhcult    It  must  be  remembered  thut  laagu^ 
is  in  its  nature  general  and  abstract.    Hence  all  vobil 
description  involves  a  gradual  prouens  of  qiialificaticiD 
or  individualisation.    That  is  to  say,  the  general  wot 
has  to  be  supplemented  by  a  number  of  <}ualifyiitf 
termft,  each  of  which  helps  to  mark  off  the  iudividwl 
thing  better.    Thus  the  historian  depicts  a  partieokr 
kiag  or  statesman  by  progressively  enumerating  lui 
several  physical  and  mental  quaUtiea.    Now  eackcf 
these  qualifications,  again,  is  in  itself  nothing  but  u 
abstraction.    Thus  the  tcnns  '  tall,'  '  handsome,'  and 
so  on,  applied  to  a  person  are  abstract  terms,  and  Escli 
applicable  to  a  number  of  persons.     The  procett  of 
rualtiung  the  description  turns  on  the  combinatm  of 
those  into  a  concrete  object.    The  scientific  deacrip- 
tton  of  a  new  animal  or  plant  by  means  of  a  iof^ 
technical  terminology  illustrates  the  difficulties  of  t^ 
process  of  *  concreting  the  abstract '  in  a  yet  iniKV 
marked  manner.   And  a  still  greater  strain  is  impoA^ 
by  the  description  of  the  '  extra>sensiblc '  world  *^ 
atoms  and  molecules,  with  their  intricate  interactiMA 
To  '  visualise 'or  see  with  the  internal  eve  whatistte 


>  TkU  U,  ^etur«d  up  to  ■  csttaia  |>oInt  by  tb4  »l(l  «f  stttlopM  I 
mpoiiDnoo*^  Uiough.  u  <n  ihnU  I4«  Ultr  on,  llun  na  In  lU*  (iMbl 
futtX  InanliikUoa  of  tho  olgocts  tliou^t  kbout 
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described  implies  a  comdderable  exertion  of  the  imagi-i 
>^tivc  power. 
I  Imagination  and  Discovery.  The  discoverj- of  new 
knowledge  is  liirgcly  a  matter  of  careful  obscrratiod 
and  pationt  icnitoiiitig  from  ajicertaiued  facta  and 
txutlis.  Yet  the  scienti6c  imnginatiotL  rotiterially 
asHtstti  in  the  process.  The  inquiring,  searching  mind 
is  always  passing  beyond  the  known  to  the  unknown 
in  the  form  of  coujccturingfl  which  cann(ft  he  reduced  to 
u  process  of  conscious  reasoning.  /  The  power  of  thus 
divining  unobserved  facts  is  known  as  imaginative 
insiglit  into  tilings.  The  child  showu  this  capability 
when  picturing  to  himself  the  make  of  his  toys,  tho 
way  in  which  plants  nourish  themselves  and  grow, 
and  so  on. 

Not  only  does  imagination  thus  reach  out  in  an- 
ticijoation  of  unobserved  facta,  it  is  busy  devising 
byiwtheses  for  the  explanation  of  them.  A  scientific 
byiwtheiuH  when  fully  developwl  assumea  the  form  of 
a.  general  truth.  But  it  is  reached  by  the  help  of  a 
process  of  constructive  imagination.  That  is  to  say, 
tlie  mind  pictures  to  itself  the  action  of  tho  forcea  at 
work  hy  aid  of  past  observations.  Thus  the  undu- 
latory  movements  of  sound  and  light  were  at  first 
'  TLsuidiscd '  by  the  help  of  certain  visible  undulations, 
as  for  example  those  of  the  sea. 

Imagination  has  thus  a  close  connection  with  scien- 
tific curio^ty.  li^ach  reacts  on  the  other.  Tho  desire 
to  know  stimulates  tbu  imagination  to  frame  pictures 
of  unexplored  realities ;  and  the  activity  of  imagt- 
Dation,  leading  to  conjectural  pnivi^ion,  quickens  the 
desire  to  investigate  in  order  to  verify  the  coujcctur©. 
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It  is  true  that  imagination,  if  not  controlled 
critical  spirit,  may  take  the  place  of  patient  ii 
tion.     But  when  iluly  restrained  by  judgmeE 
givat  aid  to  investigation. 

Imagination  of  Untried  Experiences.  Our  knoii 
ledge  has  to  do  not  simply  with  the  outer  world,  bt 
with  the  iimcr  world  of  feuUng  and  thought  An 
this  knowledge,  too,  implies,  in  addition  to  memory, 
prottftis  of  imaginntive  construction.  Our  knowledg 
of  ourselves  consists  not  merely  in  recalling  what  i 
have  actually  felt  and  done  but  in  representing  hoi 
we  should  feci,  think  and  act  in  new  circumstance 
In  anticipating  the  future  we  are  continQolly  repn 
sonting  to  ourselves  the  effects  of  new  surrounding 
on  our  emotional  susceptibilities  and  our  active  in 
clinalionf.' 

(b)  Practical  Contrivance.'  A  process  of  oonstrai 
tion  entera  into  practical  acquisition,  learning  how  t 
do  thinga,  as  talk,  dress,  write,  draw,  and  so  forth.  Tb 
child's  movements  are  being  continually  mo<Ii£e(l 
separated  and  rccombiucd  in  conformity  with  my 
circumstances  and  new  needs.  He  is  by  nature  eo 
dowed  with  plentiful  active  encigy,  and  this  of  itsc] 
leads  continually  to  new  tentatives,  new  experiiucute 
A  good  part  of  the  child's  mental  energy  thus  finds  it 
natural  vent  in  the  direction  of  practical  imngioation 

Imitative  Construction.     Mitch  of  this  new  moto 


t  llio  luianinatjoii  of  othen'  eiporicnoM^  their  ftvUngi  lui  iiAaff,  IDH 
tMtM  the  BiQfl  pmoHH   Thin  triU  b«  •bowa  mar*  Mij  wImb  wo  cobs  U  S» 

*  Although  tb«  cxni^iiM  or  conntruotife  MtiHt;  in  pnetkal  innallvs  I 
nbUJ  to  tho  (^wtb  or  will,  then  i«  oacaG  cohtsiimbob  jb  ftntltiptli^  •■■ 
IIMllim  it  Iwn  al-Hig  iritli  tia«gta*tl*o  ooiutrutiou  i«  Uio  auraw  i 
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AcquisidoD  u  guided  by  others'  actions.  The  impulse 
of  imitation  leads  a  child  to  attempt  all  eorta  of  action 
i^bich  ho  fices  others  perform.  This  is  seen  plainly 
Enough  in  bis  play,  which  is  largel)-  a  mimicr)-  of 
tlxe  serious  actions  of  adults.  This  is  the  receptive 
side  of  practical  imagination.  The  exercises  of  the 
^chod,  such  as  singing  and  writing,  illustrate  the  same 
process.  The  simpler  actions  of  the  voice  or  of  the 
b«i,iid, which  are  already  mastered  are  combined  in 
ttiore  complex  operations  under  the  guidance  of  an 
ejcttmal  model 

Such  combmatioDs  are  rarely  hit  on  pnrcisely  at 

OKiee,    The  child's  first  attempts  at  vocal  imitation 

■"*"«  often  wide  of  the  mark.*     The  same  applies  to  the 

•"Manual  actions  involved  in  drawingj  or  writing.     In 

**any  cases,  moreover,  the  new  combination  implies  a 

*^J)amtion  of  movements  previously  associated,  and 

*M,ch  separation  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  the  operation. 

^*lam  wo  may  obeerve  that  the  child  in  building  up 

■•■^w  vocal  combinations  is  apt  to  be  clogged  by  irrele- 

^■^Jit  associations.     Honoc  it  is  only  by  repeated  trial 

*"**d  gradual  approximation  that  the  required  com- 

ijiation  is  eflccted.     Progress  iu  such  acquisition 

*^^peDds  on  his  previous  command  of  the  muscles  in 

"^-'Siipler  movemeuia,  and  on  concentration  of  mind 

*^^d  perseverance. 

Original  Construction:  Invention.  While  new  prac- 
^^«3al  aoquiromcuts  are  thus  learnt  by  imitation  and 
***  struct  ion,  they  are  also  being  gained  by  individual 


^^*  itkliDni  of  ■  young  A\\i  imdownl  with  *  good  ur  4Dd  4  good  trtkul*> 
*^^u«  b  giriait  back  »  imw  grautaag  of  MtiuU 
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origination  nnd  invention.  Children  find  oat  many 
new  oorabinations  of  moTement  for  tliemscKes.  Tbclr 
strong  active  impulses  And  a  satisfaction  in  maaual 
and  otm!r  experiments.  Tbe  pteaaure  of  doing  ■ 
tiling,  of  overcoming  difficulty,  is  an  nmple  rontil 
for  many  an  effort  in  practical  construction.  Sflci 
activity  is,  moreover,  closely  connected  with  the  im- 
pulse of  curiosity,  the  desire  to  find  out  about  ttiiug?, 
their  structure  and  less  obvious  qUiJities.  In  this  nv 
practical  invention  assists  in  the  discovery  of  forti 
and  trutha  A  considerable  part  of  the  knowledge «/ 
things  is  thus  gained  experimentally,  that  is  to  nj* 
by  means  of  acti%'ely  separating,  dividing,  oombining; 
and  otherwise  manipulating  objects. 

(o)  ^Esthetic    Imagination.      iSlstbetie    or   fMtic 
Imagination  is  not  subservient  to  the  pursuit  of  kno*- 
ledge,  whether  knowledge  about  things  or  knowWge 
how  to  attain  results.     It  aims  at  immediate  enjoy- 
ment   This  applies  alike  to  the  receptive  and  to  tbe 
creative  side  of  the  process.    The  child  listening  te» 
story,  or  inventing  a  story  for  himstilf,  is  in  each  »** 
impelled  by  the  desire  for  the  enjoyment  which  t^ 
images  afford.    It  is  this  mode  of  constructive  activi^f 
which  answers  to  the  popular  coDoeption  of  imnginati^' 

Imagination  and  Feeling,  ^thetic  Imagiiiatioi*-  ^ 
thus  distinguished  by  the  preaence  of  feeling  or  ew**" 
tion.  This  gives  a  peculiar  vividness  to  imaginati'^' 
and  also  directs  it  in  certain  channels  which  onst^^ 
to  the  feehng.  Any  feeling  may  thus  stimulate  O^ 
actii-ity  of  imagiimtion.  Thus  when  fear  is  exci'fc*" 
in  the  mind  the  imagination  is  swayed  and  bent  * 
tbe  direction  of  what  answers  to  the  feeling,  that  ia  '" 
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»y,  the  terrible  aud  liorriblo.    The  pleasurable  cmo- 
tiona,  such  as  love,  tho  emotion  of  power,  the  HcntimcDt 
Bf  beauty,  are  wonc  to  indulge  themselves,  or  seek 
T  certain  mode  of  eatiKfaction  or  gratificiition  tlimugh 
tho  activity  of  imngiiiation.     Thus  the  mother  dwvlU 
on  the  future  of  her  child :  the  boy  drcnms  of  great 
Bichievcmepta :   the  poot  ehapcs  forma  which  thrill 
^he  mind  with  wonder  and  yield  the  pure  dolight  of 
beauty,     in  this  way  the  mind  adiia  what  are  called 
'  ideal,'  to  it«  real  satisfactions.   The  mother  by  dwelling 
^^  fancy  on  the  possibilities  of  the  future,  gaius  a 
measure  of  the  same  enjoymcut  which  the  actual  realisa- 
tion of  her  wislies  would  bring.    The  imaginary  scenes 
and  actions  of  poetry  afford  something  of  the  same 
deliglit;  which  the  actual  perception  of  such  objects 

Kould  supply. 
All  un«eiDattTi>  actirity,  fa  m  fur  u  it  ii  impelled  b.v  tome  motive 
rolvM  an  cUmcnt  a!  fvcliajt  Tiiuc  in  vrorking  out  mmo  co»jc«4nre 
lk«  mlnKl  of  ■  lairyor  or  of  a  iKi«Dtifle  man  i*  «timu1alixl  hy  cnriotilty  or 
the  tore  of  kaovlt-Jge.  In  ttxh  am*,  bowcvor,  tlia  feelian  U  pmMDt 
in  tJw  hiitli'.v  tuldlvctualiaeJ  fonn  of  a  calm  motive  to  acticin.  It  ia 
only  wlic-ti  iiawfisij  u  n«ar  tbnt  aajrthing  likq  an  <tl«ni«nt  of  emoUoniil 
uciCfimutl  pnarata  Ibwlf.  In  the  e«*e  of  wlmt  u  brre  calUil  pontic, 
that  la  fealui^-imprUod,  imimtnntioa,  the  rmntionnl  Malo  ii  pmant  lu  a 
Jpablc  d(gr««  lkr«u);buut  tli«  opctulion,  ami  it  Buppliea  a  foma  dia- 
',  fnm  tbat  of  vtll,  pro|wl}^  n-called.  Thia  i«  aecn  plninljr  onoiigh, 
Bie  of  painful  f««ling(,  auch  a*  tenor,  tb<  inllu«nco  of  Which  In 
Mttain  im3f,-M  Iwfore  the  mirnl  ia  iliatiuclly  aiiii-rotuutniy. 
avea  in  the  tMe  of  pleaaarable  fpcling*,  sm-'li  lu  lh«  eii'iiion  of 
BtJ,  tke  pnetnce  or  the  emntiooal  nxdtiiniMil  ntfrct*  the  charnctcr 
tbe  whole  moilul  prwew.  Tlltf  «tid  in  tlii«  irate  beiiii;  uinply  (lie 
furtberaAce  and  ilcsprnin^  of  a  fcclinR  alruiity  excitol  in  n  mcjuurc, 
Iba  whole opwation of  aelcction and  i^Kpint; *|>p«uini  tohn  iTiiitirdiat«ly 
(jetenniiidloreuilTolled  bj  thvfeolinf^wUhunlr  thasltgjhltfiliuiiniKtun 
of  tb«  rolilioDal  dement,  that  ia  to  uj,  a  conicioua  niniing  at  a  rMnlt' 

'  Thb  properly  cmotirg  omttal  of  the  iinai^atire  pracea*  ii  wrll  Itlo*- 
tntad  ia  ow  drcanuL    Sec  my  Tolnme,  /UiutnM,  Chap.  Vlt,  p,  141,  he. 
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Transcending  the  Real.  We  have  aeen  thatiuigi* 
nation  U  able  (witbiu  certain  limits)  to  vary  or  tnm- 
form  the  actual  events  of  our  experience.  Under  tk 
stimulus  of  an  emotion,  sncli  as  the  feeling  for  tie 
beautiful,  or  the  sublime,  imogiuation  is  wont  to  tits 
above  the  ordinary  level  of  experiences  and  to  pktnra 
objects,  cirt-unutunccs,  and  events  surpassing  tboie 
of  every  day  life.  The  ideal  creations  of  the  imagiu* 
lion  arc  thus  apt  to  transcend  the  region  of  sober  (act 
Hence  the  realm  of  romance  and  fairyland. 

Imagination  opposed  to  Intellect.     II10  indulgCDoa 
in  these  pleasures  of  iinaginatiou  is  legitimate  vithio. 
certain  bounds.    But  it  is  attended  with  dangers,  motal 
and  intiillectual.    A  young  person  whose  mind  dvdis 
long  on  the  wonders  of  romance  may  grow  diacon- 
tented   with  actual  life.     Or  he  learns  to  find  U9 
BiitUfuctiou  in  such  ideal  indulgence;  and  sobytte 
habitual  severance  of  emotion   and  volition,  ceases 
to  feel  the  presence  of  every  day  motives,  a  rwil'ti 
illustrated   by  the   history  of   Coleridge   and  othe"^ 
'dreamers'.     This  constitutes  the  moral  danger.    Tb^ 
intellectual  danger  is  that  by  an  excessive  activity  *>* 
imagination  the  regions  of  fact  and  fiction  may  becotf*-^ 
confused.     All  vivid  imagination  appeara,  as  was  tsa^" 
gested  above,  to  be  attended  with  a  measure  of  bcli*^** 
Children  of  very  lively  imagination  easily  drift  in  "^^ 
the  belief  that  their  dream-images  and  their  wakic^^^' 
fancies  answer  to  realities. 

Intellectual  Value  of  Imagination.  We  have  nr^*^ 
seen  that  the  imagination  sUimls  in  a  double  ivliitic::^** 
to  intellection  or  knowing.  On  the  one  hand,  whtS^*^ 
controlled  by  the  will  and  directed  to  the  ends    ^^^ 
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It  ia  ou  important  ancillaty  in  the  acquisition 
discovery  of  koowleJgc.  On  tbe  otlier  Land, 
i  BDcontroUed,  or  when  subjected  to  the  powerful 
■  of  emotion,  it  eaaily  opposes  the  progrusa  of 
fledge. 

Ht«rs  on  tbe  imagination  have  been  wont  to 
t  rather  on  this  second  a«pect,  and  to  overlook 
function  of  the  imagination  in  tlunking  and 
irstauding.  The  old  opposition  of  imagination 
loudcrstanding  rested  on  aa  inadequate  appre- 
ton  of  its  operations.  No  doabt  imagination  and 
ght  arc  broadly  contraat^d,  since  the  former  has 
)  with  the  concrete  in  its  fulness  of  dot-iil,  while 
ignderstanding  has  to  do  with  tlie  general  in  ita 
uas  and  simplicity.^  Yet  there  ia  a  connection 
wai  the  two,  which  recent  psychologista  have 
)  to  see.  When  duly  controlled  imaginative 
3ty  prepares  the  way  for  tlio  higher  processes 
luoking.  By  giving  mobility  and  flexibility  to 
bnages  of  memory  it  is  an  essential  preliminary 
le  activity  of  thought'  Thus  by  breaking  up  or 
Iving  complex  images  and  series  of  images  into 
I  parts  and  allowing  of  the  isolated  picturing  of 
ito  and  events,  it  facilitates  the  proceflses  of 
action  (turning  the  mind  from  the  complexities 
^dividual  things).  And  by  combining  mental 
■es  in  new  wholes  it  paves  the  way  for  the  syn- 


[ 


bi«ad  eonlrMt  Iwtwcen  the  two  hu  b»rn  niiutnld  in  a  vtrj 
Bnx  waj  by  Ur.  Gslton.  Aa  ho  Jaitlf  remark*,  "our  IxroltUh  anil 
idiwMion  t«da  b>  nptatt  tbU  n]iubl«  gift  ol  Mtui*'.    hquirim 

htt  •MBtwbor*  Ullu  o(   tha   iwAgiiutioii  w   '^U  Tonclialo  dm 
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thctic  activity  of   thought  in  combining  tbouglt- 
elements  (notions)  in  new  relations.* 

Development  of  Imagination.  Just  as  mouion' 
begins  to  develop  when  the  faculty  of  perception 
been  exercised  up  to  a  certain  point,  so  imugioattua 
only  distinctly  appears  .when  memory  has  attained  a 
oertain  stage  of  perfection.  'J'his  applies  alike  to 
ooustniction  as  concerned  with  objects  and  vitli 
acti<His.  The  child  must  be  able  to  recall  distinctlj' 
a  number  of  previous  sense-experiences  before  lie  citD 
build  up  now  pictures  of  what  is  going  to  hnp[>cii, 
or  strike  out  new  combinations  of  movement. 

Germ  of  Imagination.  Allhougli  tlie  infant  sitvm 
the  germ  of  imagination  under  the  fonn  of  auild- 
pating  what  is  new,  it  is  not  till  language  is  masten-it 
that  its  activity  becomts  well  marked.  It  is  a 
listening  to  the  simple  niurations  and  descriptii:^ 
of  the  mother  or  nutse  that  the  power  of  fmmiu^ 
new  pictures  is  first  exercised.  It  is  noteworlbjr  tlui 
the  oliild  will  only  manifest  interest  in  such  nun- 
tions  after  he  has  been  accustomed  to  a  verbal  itdul 
of  hiii  own  personal  expciienccs.'  The  capaLilitj- 0/ 
lepresenting  a  new  series  of  events  depends  o&  tl 
exercise  of  tlie  reproductive  imagination  in  recnlliiii 
old  succeasions.  In  this  way  the  cbiKl's  know 
of  things  gradually  widens,  passing  outwards  from  1 


■  Thn  fnnrtlon  et  imnifinillon  tn  thinViiif;  will  ba  tOQ0ti»il«tapbtoll 
(ollflwing  cliaptor,  Iti  iiiiporlaiioe  in  rBlatioo  tointttlMl  and  Umoj^  " 
liwn  eiiit<lM>lMd  t>7  Mr.  Sjioii^t,  iViNdfrfa  ^  Dti/tM*tf,  II.,  Pi;  Ttl^- 
Clup.  111.,  »  191,  402:  b;  G««r«c.  L$ir*tMlt  in-  Ptw'ui^*,  %i^^., 
p.  ITS,  kn.  I  Vollunma,  UbriueM  d»f  Fri/tMtlopt,  BmUoh  IV,,  D,t^ 

*8a  IVfna,  £c*  troi*  pnmiira  anaia lU  ftufimt,  ^  Hi, 
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narrow  circle  of  his  individual  observations,  and 
embracing  birger  and  larger  regions  of  space  and 
time. 

Children's  Fancy:  Nature  of  Play.     After  a  certain 
amount  of  exercaae  of  constructive  power  in  this 
simple  receptive  form,  the  child  shows  a  spontaneous 
disposition  to  build  up  fancies  on  his  own  acconnt^ 
The  feeling  of  possessing  a  new  power  eecms  to  act  as 
a  motive  here.    At  iirst  this  activity  of  iancy  mnui- 
feata  itself  in  close  connection  with  the  perception  of 
actual  objects.     This  is  illustrated  in  children's  play. 
Play  offers  as  wo  have  seen  ample  awpe  for  practical 
ingenuity :  it  is  the  natural  vent  of  active  impulse, 
the  liking  to  do  thkigs,  and  to  find  out  new  ways  of 
dtnng  them.     But  it  owcx  its  inti;rcBt  to  another  cir* 
eomstance,  namely  that  it  is  a  mimicry  and  kind  of  • 
make-lK'lieve  of  the  actions  of  iwlultfl.     Wlipn  at  play 
the  child  realises  by  an  oxcreise  of  fancy  tlie  objects 
Hkd  actioriB  which  he  is  mimicking.     The  actual  pre- 
^Rnttttiona  supply  a  basis  of  fact  on  which  the  imagina- 
tion more  easily  constructs  its  fabric'    By  the  alchemy 
of  imagination  the  doll  becomes  in  a  manner  trana- 
Hrmcd  into  a  living  child,  the  rtide  stick  into  a  horse, 
and  8o  on.     A  very  rough  basis  of  analogy  will  suffice 
for  theae  creations  of  fancy :  hence  a  boy  will  derive 
as  much  plensure  from  a  broken  and  shapeless  hobby 
faotw]  na  from  the  most  life-like  toy.     Play  thus  illus- 
teatea  in  a  striking  manner  the  livvlinf^ra  of  children's 
fancy.     In  their  spontaneous  games  they  betray  the 


*  Th*  M  ivn^trtd  bj  tli*  pTMRiM  «r  »n  trtiikl  objnct  to  tlio  (ctiritj  of 
itn>(inaUi)ti  m  DtiMntnd  In  tb«  fact  qtint«>l  Vy  Ur.  Gtlton,  that  clioH-pliiycn 
^■B  tliiak  oat  &  gun*  better  ulien  tbcf  have  the  empty  cb«*-lj<»nl  pruKuL 


geiTQS  of  artistic  imagiuation :  tbey  are  in  a  semet 
once  poets  and  actors. 

Children's  Fictions.  A  cbild  of  three  or  four 
wbo  lias  heard  a  number  of  stories  will  display  gmt 
activity  in  modelling  new  ones.*  These  ikbricatid 
show  the  influeDce  of  the  child's  own  experience  and 
observation  as  well  n«  of  the  narratiTcs  of  othctB.  Al 
this  period  origiuol  fancy  often  assumes  extravagu.4 
shapes.  A  strong  susceptibility  to  the  excitemeal 
of  the  marvellous,  oft«a  supplies  the  impelling  fad 
in  these  constructions.  Young  childrvn  are  win 
to  project  themselves  in  fancy  to  distant  rcgionaj 
space  and  to  tmnaform  themselves  into  other  objei^ 
Thus  a  child  barely  3  years  was  accustomed  to  wial 
bIk  might  live  in  the  water  with  the  fishes,  or  b 
a  beautiful  star  in  the  sky.  The  daring  of  these  com 
biuations  is  to  a  considcr»I)lo  extent  accounted  Sq 
by  the  chi!<rs  ignorance  of  what  is  impossible  J 
improbable  in  reality.  To  the  young  mind  to  fly  oj 
into  the  sky  is  an  idea  which  has  nothing  abenr 
about  it  The  riotous  activity  of  children's  fancy  i 
thus  due  in  part  to  their  want  of  experience 
judgment. 

Imagination  brought  under  Control.     The  pt 
of  experience  and  the  growth  of  knowledge  lead 
modetation  of  childish  fancy     From  tlie  6i«t  s( 
taneous  form  in  which  it  is  free  to  follow  every  cat 
eiotts  impulse,  it  passes  into  the  more  regulated  fon^ 

■  That  bnclfal  rmlioni *n often Tiiint  np  nii  iiliiiitii  liiti  iif  iiliiiiiiilH 
Thnu  ■  littU  sirl(r-{  jrcan)  MM  found  •  *tone  with  abola  In  It,  ud  ntt 
work  to  WMVB  ■  jirotly  faiiy  la\«  i^.twcIinR  it  To  brr  ft»ty  it  b«VRi  tb 
vramdnnil  )ton«^  hiving  iaiido  it  b«auulul  roomt,  itti  ln«ly  btiw  mk 
d»ac«,  «ing^  utd  live  li«{i|iilf.  '^^~ 
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wliicli  it  is  controlled  by  an  enlightened  will.    That  is  to 
a»y,  its  activity  becomes  directed  by  tlie  scuse  of  wbat 
ii  tni«,  life-like,  und  probable.    The  old  nursery  stories 
oeaso  CO  please.    Karrativea  boecd  on  real  llfo,  historioH 
of  cMtdren,  tbeir  doings  and  experienoes,  tiike  their 
place.    la  this  way  the  earlier  impulses,  the  lovo  of 
(itfl  marvellous,  the  liking  for  the  grot«sque  and  ridi- 
culous, are  replaced  by  higher  motives,  a  desire  to 
learn  about  thtogs,  and  a  regard  for  what  is  true  to 
nature  and  life. 

Later  Growth  of  Imagination.    Although  through 

the  development  of  the  powers  of  jurlgntient  and  rcason- 

^^S  the  child's  iancy  becomes  restricted,  it  is  a  mis- 

taice  to  suppose  that  it  ceases  to  grow.     We  are  apt 

to  attribute  to  children  a  high  degree  of  imaginative 

power  just  because  we  arc  struck  by  the  bolducss  of  their 

■^ticeita.     But  when  they  talk  of  the  sky  tumbling 

down,  or  of  their  Hying  up  to  a  tree,  they  are  in  truth 

^^GrcLsing  imagination  \a  a  very  ni<liuient.iry  way. 

Tixe  combinations  are  very  caay  ones  from  their  point 

"f    Tiow,  being  simple  in  structure  and  modelled  on 

tao  pattern  of  familiar  everyday  facts.      The  same 

*:fc»-iJd  tJiat  performs  these  'feats'  could  not  perhaps 

">x~ta  a  clear  mental  picture  of  an  animal  or  a  city  that 

*'***  described  to  him.    The  power  of  imaginative  con- 

*^*"iictioii  goes  on  developing  with  the  accumulation 

*"*     dements  and  the  repeate<l  exercise  of  the  faculty. 

'YFhat  Improvement  in  Imagination  Implies.  The 
P*"<;gre88  of  imaginative  power  with  the  advance  of 
y^*ar8  means  first  of  all  increased  iiicility  in  grouping 
^^inwnta.     A  piece  of  imaginative  work  of  the  sjime 
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of  botanv  (^ 


and  with  less  effort.  Thus  the  atudent  of  botany 
xooiogy  would  fiud  it  easitT  to  realise  a  description  of, 
a  plant  or  aniinal.  In  the  second  place  tim  progreas' 
implies  an  increase  in  the  difficulty  of  tho  operations 
which  become  poeaiblc.  By  more  difficult  operation^ 
mu9t  he  understood,  cither  more  complex  coreihinatioa»>| 
such  as  the  TisunliKing  of  a  large  and  intricate  Bene*; 
say  a  Iwittlc ;  or  combiuations  more  remote  from  onMr- 
ever)'day  experience,  as  the  aoenery  and  CTcnta  o^ 
Pat-adise  Ij)st,  or  the  life  of  primitive  races.  I* 
need  hardly  be  added  that  original  construction  taMsta 
be  taken  as  indicating  higher  imaginative  power 
receptive  or  imitative  construction. 

Varieties  of  Imaginative  Power.     Different  pc: 
differ   in    puwur  of    imagination   no    l«-88    marki 
perhaps  than  in  that  of  memory.     Tlic^e  diffcitnc' 
may  be  either  general   or  special.      Cue  mno  luas. 
excellent    constructive    ability  geiiorully,    which   i» 
somcthiug  distinct  from  a  mere  superiority  in  repro- 
daetive  power.     More  commonly,  excellence  in  inagJ- 
native  captibility  shows  itself  in  some  special  dirccli<di. 
Thus  we  bnve  a  good  imagination  for  vislhlo  eooneiT, 
for  musical  comhinatioDS,    for   procUeal    ex|wdieiita, 
and  for  othere'  internal  exiicriencea.     And  as  a  mix* 
circumscribed  development  we  find  a  specially  ^ 
imagination  for  faces,  for   historical    scenes,  ood  to 
forth. 

These  differences  plainly  depend  partly  oa  nalivf 
inequalities  and  partly  on  differeneco  in  surroiintUngK 
the  influence  of  companionship,  and  special  etHPM 
and  training.  Children  differ  from  the  firtt  in 
their   formutivo    power   as   a  whola      Some  loiiniL 
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m  abl«  to  recast  tte  vorious  rceulta  of  their  ex- 

perJcDce  more  easily  than  others.     Agniu  there  may 

be  a  speciiil   native   Iwnt  to  ouc  kiiul  of   imagi- 

nstifc  activity,  due  to  a  specially  good  nvnue,  with 

>1>  HBODipanying  superior  degree  of  retentivoncsH. 

In  this  wjiy   the  bora    painter  with    his  fine  eye 

•od  his  good  memof}'  for  colour  would  natundly 

"fld  it  easy  io    exercise    Lia    imagination  on  this 

"^UnoL     The  emotional  susceptibilities,  too,  have 

"■Ucb  to  do  with  fixing  the  apccial  line  of  devclop- 

®ent  of  the  imagination.    A  naturally  strong  liking  for 

^Jentific  discovery  leads  a  boy  to  exercise  his  imagi- 

"'^'tion  in  relation  to  natural  phenomena  and  their 

'^'Ws,  whereas  a  deep  feeling  for  the  beautiful  aspect 

^  things  would  impel  the  imagination  to  follow  the 

''*4«  of  poetic  combination. 

While  in  this  way  much  of  the  difference,  with 
'^pect  both  to  the  general  and  to  the  Kpccial 
development  of  imaginative  power,  is  predetermined 
V  natural  aptitude  and  inclination,  the  iufiuonco  of 
tarrouDdinga  and  of  education  is  a  considerahlc  one. 
Sj-stcmatic  training  will  never  make  a  naturally 
uaimagiuative  child  quick  to  imagine,  but  it  may 
eonsidcrably  improve  the  power,  and  even  raise  it 
to  a  oonaiderablA  height  in  some  special  direction. 

Tralnlac  of  Um  Imaclnatioa.  Tha  tiiJo  of  imaKitrntive  activilj 
wliicU  will  clii«flf  iaterwt  lu  h«ta  i«  tbe  cojinitiTfl  side.  Tlia 
pecnlUr  pmitioD  of  Ui«  foeulty  in  relation  to  lalellect  on  one  tido 
■od  Emolinn  on  the  otlKt  give*  rise  to  problems  of  peculiar  diUQ- 
culty.  An  ire  have  Men,  tkti  power  of  picturing  irlint  has  uever 
bm  actiully  teta  i»  of  tli«  utuiu«t  vatuo  for  knowl«cl^e.  And  jet 
tUs  Hme  pnvrcT  if  imlul^^ed  in  to  cxcmo  may  give  riae  to  illuiiioa% 
ni  80  fruMnt«  tine  purjiceM  of  intuUovt. 
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Beatnlalng  Immoderats  Taacf.     That  InugiMtiaB  KqtiH*' 
Kut mining  iioboiiy  will  iloubt,     "  Xuthing  is  mora  dsngmn 
i««80D  than  the  flight  of  imngiDitUoa    ,  MeD  of  brigh]  b^ 

cies  may  in  tUis  mpcct  be  compaied  to  thoM  uif^la  wbom  A* 
SoriiiliirvH  n!i>rciiunt  u  covering  th«[r  tyta  witli  tlitrir  wio^"*  b 
tho  CMC  of  cbUdnn  of  xeij  vivid  imo^'iiuktioiii  tli«  InatiMBl  d 
the  faculty  it  often  a  inatt<T  of  some  dilKculty.    ^^*il<l,  itucuO' 
and  iojurious  fancim  mu»t,  it  is  plain,  be  dispelled.    Aod  \ht 
n«w  of  ftuiL'j  muat  not  be  carried  to  tbe  point  of  confoaing 
and  renlity.    In  Huch  a  case  the  immedlote  ol^<etof  tnlning 
bo  to  strcnglhra  coDuurrcncly  lb*  powdre  of  judging  and  nucaai 
as  a  mjikowdi^ht  ngain»t  a  too  lively  tmaginatioo. 

QuldlnK  the  Fancy,  II  ee«nia  probable,  faoirflrer,  that  tbepsili^ 
of  indulging  chilJ»u'a  fancy  have  been  tomevrhat  exoggmltd. 
the  caao  of  henltliy  childiti:  who  an  kindly  tnal«d  the  eutdn 
fancy  tutvly  l«da  to  bad  moral  or  tntdlootaal  conrnqufiocca. 
appear  to  <ln-nni  vividly,  yet  aa  a  rule  tbcy  Boon  dutinig;ai«h  betmft- 
thoir  dreams  and  tbeic  real  waldng  experien«e«.  A  atrong  ulit* 
bent  to  iiii»t[inative  activity  rcquiica  to  be  gvidL-d  ratlwr  tkiB 
nuatcd  and  fruslmloiL  Uy  a  judicious  coutm  of  tniniug  it  vtf 
bo  tninsfonued  into  the  gorm  of  »  fiao  historical,  •dcDtific,  o* 
poetic  imasiuation. 

Stimulating  the  Imo^atioa,  !f  ot  only  lo,  in  average  aaM  f^ 
is  dufrimblu  lu  HtiuiuUto  tliu  iiuH|j;iuative  power  by  Bupplying  iff^*" 
phate  obji'cta.  Tbe  habitual  nonatioo  of  atoric),  drKription  ^ 
placM,  and  so  ou,  is  an  aeaential  ingnMlMnt  in  the  rudimenta-^^ 
atagM  of  education.  Th«  cbiM  that  has  been  veU  drilled  at  boc^^ 
in  folloiring  et«ri<«,  vUl,  other  things  b«ing  equal,  be  the  itt^i"^ 
leamoT  at  labool.  Tlie  early  nurture  of  imagination  by  meant 
good  wholoNMiie  food  ho*  li«d  much  to  do  With  determining  t 
degTM  of  imaginative  power,  and,  through  tliis,  of  Uia  rango 
int«JketiiaI  activity  uHimflt*ly  rewhed. 

Oosditioui  of  Sound  Training.  In  ordef  to  tnin  Iha  taiagii 
Uon  winJy  we  muat  Htt<.'nd  to  the  natural  Uwa  of  its  opemitui.^ 
Tbua  it  i«  obvious  that  the  coiutroctive  taxka  trnpoaed  ahonld  1*^ 
■dajKted  to  tha  exptrienon  of  tho  child.  Tho  firat  mis  th«o  is  1^ 
•ae  that  the  child  has  command  of  the  nocaanrjr  mataiak    B^ 

lUtuM,  T^*UiMtfaumamA'atur»,  Bk.  L.  Ft  ]V.,(r 
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ira  mMnt  not  only  tha  iion^  which  nipplf  tbe  el«nienta 

lUa  of  Um  mental  pictnro,  but  &  ivpTct«<nUtion  or  repreaen- 

wbieh  nay  wrve  u  m  rough  model  for  the  campoeitioD. 

]to  take  ft  Bliupte  cxjiiupte,  a  child  will  be  lUiled  to  (otm  a 

pKlura  o(  *  HDOW  inouulaiu  uol  only  by  Kculliitg  tUo 

forai   and   the  whito  uiuvr,   but  bIm  by  tcffrriiig   to 

lilwr  olyect  which  tiall  sorvo  u  typo  or  modvl,  aa  »  I04C 

The  Mcond  nilo  i*  to  awakoa  ui  adequato  intonet  or 

The  Difttonals  ptorided  for  construelivn  aotivity,  the 

.deecnbed,  or  the  action  nairated,  niiut  be  iiit«raeting  and 

ir«,  H  well  aa  withia  the  child's  graAp,    H<n  the  study  ot 

iotui  side  of  cltiJd-□atun^,  uul  of  ita  tiuuiy  variotioua  i* 


,011  of  Exerdsa^      The  imoginalivo  faculty,  Kke  «T«Ty 

bcutly,  must  bu  calli^i]  into  play  graduitlly,     Not  only  mutl 

iMncUvo  apcniti<^ii  be  ■dni>t<xl  to  tho  groiring  oxpcrienc*  of 

and  the  natural  order  of  unfolding  of  hia  feoliiiga,  it 

suited  to  the  degrcu  of  unaginatiro  power  already  attoined. 

dcacriptioDs  and  nurationa  ehouM  iueteaee  in  length  and 

ly  by  gndusl  Bt«pa.    Tlie  fint  ezeniacs  of  the  inujfiuatioa 

b*  by  means  of  ^ort  acooouta  of  inturotting  incitlents 

nal  and  child  lifft     Such  atoriea  deal  in  experiuncuc  which 

wwighly  intdtigibla  and  interexting  to  tlie  child.    Tho  boat 

traditional  glorint,  aa  that  of  Cinderella,  are  woll  Altcd  by 

•implldty  «a  well  aa  by  their  lomantic  and  adventnroua 

tor  to  ploaoe  and  engroaa  the  imagination.     And  fables  bt 

tho  moral  oluriicnt  is  not  made  too  bunlensome,  and  In 

the  child's  ohuncteristiQ  feelingly  tiff.,  hia  love  of  fun,  an 

3,  will  Gommoiily  be  ivckonod  nniong  his  favourites.     ^Vbon 

Engs  of  curiosity  anfu'ld,  and  tho  imnginalive  faculty  gains 
by  exercise,  more  elaborate  and  l«ss  exciting  storiw  may 
oc<xt. 
En's  Ut«tmtnr«.     It  nay  be  safely  said  ili^  a  good  part 
sailed  children's  Uletature  offends  by  iuatteiittun  to  tb« 
mdiUons  of  SDOoessi    It  b  not  needful  (o  dwi-ll  on  tlia 
Lnute'  storiM  which  injure  children  by  disponing  tlient  to 
of  Ibe  terrible^  though  examples  of  this  are  not  wanting  in 
eolleolioDB  of  fairy-talcei.     Kot  need  one  refer  to  the 
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•geody'  bookfl  which  oommonlr  woary  tli«ia  (vrhra  they  iweNlb 
engagii^  any  ni<»siii«  of  tlieir  altentlun  at  all).  It  i«  enan^ti  tt 
touch  on  the  conimon  error  of  dMcribiii|j  i^xp^rimcrs,  itliuliitti 
imprwsignx  and  fMliiiga,  qnito  out  of  ihi^ir  mrntal  TMch.  Dl 
wriUra  of  children's  books  but  too  nnly  hare  the  art  of  Ioc&il| 
at  the  world  wilh  the  tytt  of  »  young  penoD.  His  )omS(l 
umltrreiandiii;;  aud  hia  emotional  ca)Mbilfiii.-a  are  alike  over-nlaL 
He  i>  expeutid  to  uiid«rstand  fnlricute  tnotired,  to  appreaU 
delicdto  touchoa  of  humour  which  would  eacnpn  many  an  adntt 
and  to  manifnt  an  ivstbrltc  ta«te  on  n  levol  with  tbo  lalMt  hEd* 
menta.  Anybody  wlio  will  t4ik«  a  littlo  Iroublo  to  scan  Um  W 
called  *popu1at'  childnti'a  storiea  of  the  pnacnt  day,  and  «M 
!k  more,  cur«fu)Iy  olm^rve  how  cliildtvn  read  them,  nil)  aila^ 
hiraadf  thnt  even  in  tliia  [tmlific  ago  the  ttorica  wlilch  teally  <^ 
faome  to  young  niindii  are  tw  cnongh.  fl 

Bxardsa  of  Uw  Ifluginatioo  Is  T«acfaliic.  Aa  we  hav*  mH 
the  imagination  ia  called  into  activity  in  all  bnin«ho«  of  tcaefaiiV' 
In  some  bnincbBd,  aa  History  and  ti«<ogTa|>hy,  it  ia  more  Mpeeiill) 
exercised.  Hetv  Ihi'n  a  knovrledj;e  of  Ihe  lutra  of  opetvliflo  of  lb 
faeiiUy  will  be  (t  mattor  of  groat  importance  to  tbo  teacher.  ' 
word  or  two  mu!il  suffice  on  thta  head.  M 

To  Ite^in  witli,  eiiice  new  imagua  can  only  be  fortiwd  out  oA 
nuterlaU,  it  i*  dwrable  to  call  up  pott  impnw(iaii>«  in  tli«  md 
vivid  way.  Tliix  end  will  bo  secured  to  mq«  extent  by  a  wi 
•eteotiftn  of  wonk  Tliese  mual  be  ^mjile  and  familiar,  fitted 
coll  up  imagM  at  once.  More  than  tliia,  ihi;  tncber  ahnnld  rvmil 
the  child  of  facta  (n  hIa  cxprtmce  Iho  irprcscntatione  of  whii 
may  serve  a«  the  element*  of  the  new  image,  or  aa  its  modi 
Tliua  in  dcaeribing  on  historical  event  the  aevenl  fettturoa  m 
be  mode  clear  by  panllel  facta  in  the  dilld'a  amall  worid  aod  t 
whole  aeene  made  distinct  by  the  help  of  Tvngh  Bnalogiea.  '. 
doing  this,  however,  the  tenchcr  must  be  caivful  to  help  the  chi 
to  dintingtiish  the  new  from  the  old  and  not  to  import  into  tl 
new  image  the  accidental  and  irrelevant  aooetsoTies  of  hli  e 
perienoe.  X 

Once  jaatv,  the  teacher  must  seek  to  follow  the  natural  ordi 
axereising  the  imaginatioD.     He  should  renMrnbex  that  clear  in 
u*  built  np  gndually.     There  is  first  t  dim  outline,  a 
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wbuN,  tad  tliii  giaclually  grows  dUltact  by  ulditiona  of  d«Ui1ed 
[MtURft  Tliit*  Ui«  (iMcripttnn  o(  d  countrjr  bMt  begins  with  a 
Knth  Mtltno  of  iU  ciHitour,  its  surronmlingH,  and  its  larger 
kUnm,  aa  mouaUin-cluuiu,  &c  Simibrly  liibtoricd  iisrralive 
bat  ku  out  wiUi  loiae  general  ouUino  of  cvuiita  wliicli  mny 
MTTt  M  a  Ltmi'-Kclit-ino  for  Ihft  pwticolnr  ineklr-nu  to  bo  dfjilt 
*9k  Koc  odI]'  si>,  the  t«adier  BhoiiM  progreia  by  *U|»  from  (hu 
CMfil  to  llio  ttnknovra  and  from  the  NJinjiln  to  tbo  comptrx. 
tld  tatibod  in  teacbiog  gvognphy,  of  wtting  out  with  iho  cWild'a 
lowedmte  MctrrouDdingat  md  gradually  pnwing  to  more  dietant 
Npn^  QluBtratiW  Iha  iuportAlivo  of  the  first  coudilion.  The 
JtOim  in  tli«  teaching  of  history,  of  giving  a  biographical 
*<wiist  of  ■  eoTeroiffu  wtth  tli«  l«at>l  poMible  reference  to  social 
''namtaooea,  tlluatml«a  the  fniportanoe  of  tbe  tecund  conditinn. 
fatUf,  tlic  iiDHgiiution  amy  be  gxcatly  aided  by  sctuHi-pmaon- 
^'^ina.  It  ha«  bovn  nmarkcd  above  UntL  fancy  builda  up  iu 
"Mtlnns  mOBt  easily  when  there  is  a  basis  of  actual  obstrvation 
'^  tliA  moment.  And  this  ooudition  is  oomplied  with  by  a 
miiciooa  nas  of  ouips,  models^  picluiea,  &e. 

APPENDIX 

-^  H»  [WaiMaw  of  oenatnictWo  inio^cdinIloD  hnv*  not  httm  fairly  iImU  wtth 
'7^  E^ttitb  |«y('hal<4MUi  Ths  scvoants  givin  by  D.  Htvwwt  siiJ  Sir  W. 
V*^AiIiiHi  srtt  klif-ht  iiid  iiMiiciiu*tc  Prof.  D«ui  ilnJi  more  fully  wilh  tha 
"^•aiil  la  Ma  anrn  nMua«r  under  the  bud  ot  '  CoD>trui:tirc  AiuxUtian ' 
jj^nwaiid  tmbllttt!  JnUltad,  Chtp.  IV.).  Among  Oonnau  Yiiltn  vlio 
^^^«  (Uy  lrwl«d  th*  uibjnl  tn«y  he  ni«nlion«d  OMrgt,  likrlnteK  Jrr  iVy- 
'^ol*;'),  3nd  Put,  S 1  tad  Volknunn,  IxAHtiA  du  FigtMogu,  Section  «  D. 

<4  tiui  cnhlTaOaa  of  tb«  bnasinatlon  lbs  nadar  may  eonmlt  Bentk*, 

'^'  t€,  I  SS,  M  !  VTsiU,  tf.  til.,  g  10  (Ktm  SfMleJ.     TliTe  sro  lomo  (.-wiJ 

'^'XauAaaB  [aaotkal  cMwtniotinnai  in  ktia  EiIk»ii«i1Ii'«  K«h<>*,  VcJ.  II., 

^k^fh  XXL  (On  Uvatory  and  lavontion).    The  B|>|>licatuii  of  th«  inydiolofcy 

*'   ^  fuuginatiOD  to  ilia  t>achlii){  o(  History  and  Gtogtapby  u  will  illua- 

t*^Ul  ia  Ur.  FlUh'i  traatmant  «f  thaaa  Mibjacti^  LtHam  «■  ToKiinf. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


CONCEPTION. 

particular  and  General  Knowledge  :  Thought    Tl>* 
intellectual  opcrutiuns  hithci-to  ooasidcrod  have  liv^ 
to  do  with  individual  things.    To  perceive,  rcmonibe*'' 
and  imagine  has  reference  to  ttome  particakr  object* 
&a  the  River  Thames,  or  a  particular  oiwurrcnco,  m^ 
the  opening  of  the  New  Law-Courta.     But  we  ma^^ 
reflect  ami  reanon  about  rivvru  or  ceremonies  in  gUDCnil'' 
When  wo  do  so  wc  are  said  to  thxnk}    All  thinkiig  i^^ 
representation  like  imagination,  but  it  is  a  differen 
sort  of  rvpn-scntjitioD.    It  is  the  rcprcsentntion  not » 
individual  things  {e.g.,  John  Smith)  but  of  c 
(e.17.,  Rngli-shmnn,  human  being).*     In  thinking 
arc  conci^nied  not  with  ungle  objects  in  their  'con 
Crete'  fulness  of  individuid  peculiarities  or  cbanH: 
tcristica  {e.g.,  this  tree  with  all  its  individual  jwcu 
tiuritics  of  form,  colour,  &a),  but  with  certain  of  the! 
'abstract'  qualities,  that  ia  to  E«iy  aspects  common 
them  and  many  other  things  {^.g.,  the  possesuoa 

I  Hon  agiin  *r«  han  ■  trord  mod  In  a  mdm  mnewhat  iliftmil  bam  <C 
WHKf&Kj  wmbl     Wo  adtu  njr  w«  camiot  'thiak'  of  ■  tUtif  whaii  vt  1 
«•  ounot  no*ll  it. 

*  0(  inuiimrli  u  tt  repir«a«nt>  %  nuiDbar  ti  concnta  wpcfUttan^  h  1 
b*  taU«l,  M  it  ii  b7  Mr.  SiMuuoc,  r«-npr«MDtatir«k 
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lifey     TUia  higher  province  of  intpllprtual  afctivity 
broadly  marks  off  humfiu  from  auimiU  imc-lligcncc. 

Thinking  Defined.    Thinking  may  be  roughly  de- 
fined as  a  going  ovL>r,  sorting,  and  nrranging  the  store 
of   particular  cognitiona  gained   by  nenBc-perception 
■udrccuincd  by  mcmor)'.     Like  tlie  simplvr  forms  of 
KngDitioD  it  consiatfl  in  di&cnminatioa  and  assimiUtion, 
u>.    detecting  differences  and  agrecmenta.      It  diffoni 
fr"om  the«c  in  the  mode  of  exercise  of  these  ftincla- 
"ttealal  functions*.      Thinking  is  discrimination  and 
***«iinilation  performed  on  the  results  of  Bense-peroep- 
uon  and  reproduction.     Not  only  so,  as  ve  ehall  sco . 
presently,  it  is  assimilation  and  discrimination  of  a 
"iglier  kind,  in\'olving  mnch  more  actinty  of  mind. 
^<A  ibis  it  may  be  added  that  whereaa  in  the  know- 
w^c3ge  of  single  concrete  objects  by  Bcusc-pcrception 
Recrimination  was  the  chief  thing,  and  assimilation 
^«u  a  eubon:liuate  operation,  in  thinking  the  relation 
■*     mbiT  rcvurscd.      To  discover  the  general  in  the 
ieuhir,  to  bring  many  iudi%'idual  things  under  one 
****d,  ia  to  trace  out  the  similarities  of  things ;  and 
**^    think  is  pre-emiucntly  to  detect  similarity  uniid 
*-*>cr8ity.*    At  the  same  time,  this  process  of  detecting 
'^*ftttnblancea  is  attended,  as  we  shiJl  see  presently, 
^'^th  a  clearer  apprehension  of  differences. 

Thinking  and  Understanding.  Thinking  is  closely 
^^lated  to  Undei-stiindiug,  and  indeed  the  two  words 
~"*^  often  used  to  mark  off  tlie  same  region  of  intel- 
^^^tual  operation.      'When  wo  view  an  object  as  a 


^_^  'Tit  aad  poMic  ItDigtaatlon  «li«n  Mrikiug  out  >iniilai  I'lcnijillfir,  u  wt 
l^^m  no  fSMMll;,  tb»  Mino  raiidunmiUl  proccMt  Wil  «nd  niuJivntaaJU^ 
^^"^  klny*  Unn  ragudtd  u  flatly  0Min«c(Hl  one  wiih  uiotliw. 
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concrete  whole  we  apprehend  it :  when  however  m 
regard  it  andi^r.some  common  aspect  we  comprehenc 
it  The  child  apjiruheuds  this  particular  building 
that  \A  to  my  as  an  individual  thing  distinct  from  sur 
rounding  things,  having  a  jiarticulor  shape,  size,  ke, 
he  comprehends  it  when  he  recoguiaes  it  us  a  chunk 
Similarly  ho  underatands  an  event  when  he  assimiUta 
it  to  other  and  already  familiar  events  on  the  grouoc 
of  a  common  cause.  Thus  he  understands  the  &11  a! 
0DOW  when  ho  takes  a  lump  into  his  hand  and  fiodi 
out  that  it  has  weight.'  To  understand  things  b 
.thus  to  iisaimiluto  them  to  other  things,  and  thiMJj 
just  what  we  mean  by  thinking.  V 

Thinking  based  on  Comparison.  All  thinking  im- 
plies comparing  one  object  with  another.  By  an  act 
of  compansun  is  meant  the  vuluntar}'  direction  tA 
attention  to  two  or  more  objects  at  the  same  moment, 
or  in  immediate  succession,  with  a  view  to  diacoTti 
their  differences  or  their  agreements.  The  objeeti 
may  he  both  present  together,  and  placed  in  juxta' 
position,  aa  when  a  teacher  compares  the  handwritiu| 
of  a  child  with  the  copy ;  or,  as  often  hnp]H?n8,  ma] 
be  (either  wholly  or  in  part)  represented,  as  wbenwi 
recall  a  person's  face  in  order  to  compare  it  with  tno 
ther  which  we  are  now  observing. 

As  we  saw  above,  a  child  in  perceiving  an  objec 
discrimimitcs  and  assimilates.  Thus  in  recognising  i 
figure  as  tltat  of  his  father,  he  marbi  off  the  ohjoc 
in  respect  of  height,  &&,  from  other  objects.     In  Uk 


'Th*  taniM  Thonght  and  dndtnUodiog  m  ttttm  ami  for  iatrflMlqi 
opcnciont  u  a  whol*.    Tli»  nun«  of  tlic  liii;lieat  iiikiiif«Ulloa  of 
Ktiiitj  lutuitllf  l*iiil«  Ui  npnwot  the  wkioto  of  iht  wuvicj'. 
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Duuiner  when  ho  recognises  an  object  oa  an  orange,  he 
aeaimilatc*  it  to  other  and  previously  eccn  objects. 
Tet  liere  the  differences  and  similarities  ore  latent,  so 
to  speak.  The  child  does  not  distinctly  recall  other 
'figures  from  which  that  of  his  father  differs,  nor  does 
ItQ  diistinctty  recall  other  ontngcs  which  the  present 
wie  resembles.  The  relation  of  likeness  or  unlikeneea 
is  implicitly  seized,  but  it  is  not  explicitly  set  forth 
to  the  mind. 

This  last  process  involves  a  further  intellectual 
■ctivity  which  is  known  as  comparison.  In  this  we 
place  the  object*  diflcring  or  agreeing  in  mental  juxta^ 
poaition,  so  as  to  distinctly  view  thsm  as  related  by 
way  of  similarity  or  dissimilarity.  This  act  of  com- 
paring objects  involves  the  germ  of  thinking,  and 
ttaxks  a  certain  development  of  intellectual  power. 
A-ti  intelligent  dog  can  distinguish  and  recognise, 
tut  he  cannot  mentally  juxtapose  objects  or  com- 
(•are  thorn,  except,  perhaps,  in  ft  very  imperfect  and 
"idimentary  way. 

This  act  of  comparing  two  objects  illustrates  the 

liighest  kind  of  esercise  of  the  power  of  voluntary 

eoncentration.     In  viewing  two  or  more  objects  in 

llieir  relation  one   to   another  a  peculiar  effort  of 

tnental  fixation  is  involved.      The  attention  has  to 

pQas  rapidly  from  one  to  the  other  in  order  tliat  the 

point    of    dissimilarity    or    similarity    may    become 

dear  and  well-defined.      It  may  be  added  that  the 

juxtipuKition  in  space  of  two  objects  greatly  assista 

i^    the  detection   of  likeness  or  unlikeness.      Such 

pvoziinity  of  tiie  object  is  most  favourable  to  a  rapid 

tramiiion  of  the  attention,  and  an  (Approximately) 


8S4  ooNCEpnoM. 

iustantaneoas   co-obserratioa  of   the  two  ia  tkii 
relation.* 

Aaoae  JvHiutiiHiof  tlie  word  Ri(cp«U(lAt  Mmfurar^friWKNttl 
par,  eqiui] ;  cf.  (icrm.  vrryUichat,  from  gIricK,  lika  or  oiiul)  ocva|«riM 
refivn  tiioni  jinrticulaily  to  lh«  OtwiTtiy  of  rfotfiuManwa.  Tbt  oO' 
paritoiw  of  wiL,  Bad  of  puelii:  fancy,  on  el«ailjr  illtutnltoni  d  lb 
procaMol  ttwiiiiiktinx  or  likrning  ona  tliioK  to  uutber.  Ertnvbi 
we  Mmpun  two  thing*  m>  »  to  iiote  tlidr  dilTcngMai^  the  iihm  d  iM 
Iilnna«  »  imjilivd.  We  onljr  compan  tlittn  hj  ftrat  bttn^ag  IbiB 
together  uitl  r«(>an1ing  thvm  andvrMme  a*i>ectof  siiuiUrily,  i.^,bd^ 
in  the  ooM  of  iwrnuDi.  In  trath  w«  only  tAlk,  KenenUy  •pMkin^iJ 
eoanparing  thhigt  when  Ihm  U  k  con>Ucml>U  aiiiMiiit  of  likf^MiiMi 
when  Mconlinglv  the  detection  of  ^ffurtnce  (If  mich  then  }>e)  hkm^ 
t&tea  dou  conceiilretioa  ol  mimi,  ai  in  ini^>ectiuf:  two  *iiiiilar  hii 
wrilini^  two  ttinilar  coin^  &&  Hence  llto  expNMion :  '  Thej  u*  t« 
uiilik«  to  b«  coniparod '. 

Comparisons  which  involve  Reproduction.  The 
process  of  comparing  asBumes  a  somewhat  diSenat 
form  when  the  objects  to  bo  compared  are  not  pn- 
aented  at  the  moment.  This,  as  before  liint«d,  » 
the  common  caae.  The  range  of  thinking  voqIiI 
almost  be  reduced  to  a  mathematical  point  if  cm 
minds  were  confined  to  the  accidental  jnxtapositioDs 
of  object*  in  space,  and  of  events  iii  time.  By  Uw 
aid  of  memory  we  are  able  to  bring  together  obj«W 
and  events  far  removed  from  one  another  in  oar  **' 
pericncc,  and  in  this  way  to  give  unity  and  order  ^ 
our  experience  as  a  whole. 

In    this   representative    mode   of    comparison    **^ 
images  are  commonly  called  up  by  the  force  of  m**^" 
larity  itself.     Thus  in  comparing  a  person's  face  w^^ 
another  previously  seen,  tlio  first  step  in  the  pro<r^* 

•Sir  W.  Iliniltton  noMns  th«t  oomparimi  nwuld  b«  inpoMilile  hot  J'' 
our  point  at  ntttnM^g  to  two  ohjpi'tn  »t  ptMiMljr  th*  mom  moMMt.  tf '^ 
LMuntmil,tai<lt!„ia.  Vol.  L,  LecC  XIV. 
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^HP  of  tlie  imago  of  this  liut  in  the  manner 
Explained  (p.  2C6).  The  act  of  comparisoD 
I,  anil  coiiHists  of  a  reflection  on  the  poiat  or 
of  similarity,  alreiuly  vaguely  discerned,  with 
'  to  R-ndcr  thc«e  dixtiuct  or  definite. 

I«1K«  of  Vtt  and  Faner.  This  tiina  procvM  of  nq>r». 
I  oomiiarboa  is  fUualnt«xl  In  the  aMimilntiuiu  of  rciiio<[«  obJ«aU 
Iti  otiidtM  of  wit,  uid  poclk  (iniiU*.  The  wuTt«  of  the  intvl- 
ilcunre  la  each  out  ia  tli«  loddan  diworcrj  ol  oooh  aSinil; 

ih'iDgt  which  we  hart  hllliKTio  beta  accuitomed  to  view  m 
nltkt  util  diKonnccUit.'    The  mcntid  juxlapooitinn  it  <]ne  In 

lartjuion  to  tlio  aUnKtinn  of  Nntilnm.  It  u  tho  tiDilliirilj  ol 
la  hi »  pan,  or  of  lh«  ideu  In  wit  proper,  ind  in  poetic  (niur, 
WMu)  the  tiro  to  oomo  tot;ciher  in  the  mind.  And  th«  mind 
>  quick  at  tirikini;  oot  witty  eonipnriiioiiii,  or  poetical  aimitt^ 

peeuliitly  suantplihle  to  tbU  mode  of  aufiKeatiaii  hj  ainiilarity, 
I  u  oolj  ■  port  of  the  prooaHk  The  final  perfectly  alahorated 
trr  analnigr  linplloa  (in  mn«t  caoo*  at  Ir-not)  •  careful  eoiiiporiaan 
kiop  liiua  bronchi  to(,-rther,  a  deiectim  o(  the  prvrin  point  of 
ibetwraan  thani,  aail  a  Kiting  thi*  furth  dturly  to  ihe  miiid. 

liysis  and  8/nthesis.  Tliinkirig  is  often  des> 
aa  a  process  of  s«pamting  and  combining,  or 
lysis  and  synthcsiit.  By  mcutal  analyda  we 
the  taking  apart  of  a  complex  whole  and 
ing  separately  to  its  parts.  By  syntliesia,  on 
ler  hand,  is  meant  the  reveree  proc<?83  of  com- 
parts in  a  complex  whole.  Just  as  the  chemist 
jB  and  recomhines  his  sulxitancea,  so  the  mind 
bio  of  brciiking  up  a  complex  product  into  it« 
nd  re-grouping  them.' 


maa  tUabnot  the  onlr  fngrt^ent  tn  th«  cbnrmof  «iloi>f  peetio 
"be  plaaaar*  in  botb  tamatama  to  b*  ■  romi'Ux  itk'iiuI  huIo. 
Ualogjr  batnen  phfdcal  and  mental  aiulyfin  ind  nyntlioiii  only 
B  ft  caHaln  poluL    Ob  the  dlirorant  u««a  of  tlio  ward*  im«  Itie  artioli 
■  tba  Mh  Edition  of  the  ^ijftUft^ia  SriOiiuuim, 
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It  ifl  plain  that  in  finding  out  the  similarities  cf 
things  we  analyse.  A  percept  and  ita  corrc8poii<liiig 
image  are,  as  ve  have  seen,  highly  complex,  nmde 
up  of  an  nggi'egate  of  many  senM-impraasiona,  asd 
involving  many  relationa  of  parts  one  to  anc 
Thus  in  representing  an  orange  the  mind  grasps 
whole  group  of  properties,  form,  colour,  &c 
we  consider  the  similarity  of  an  orange  to  oUier 
things,  e.g.,  other  fi-uits,  or  other  globular  bodies,  we 
pick  out  certain  aspects  of  the  object  and  consiikr 
these  separately,  that  is  we  analyse. 

But  analysis  though   a  very  important  part  sC~ 
thinking  is  not  the  whole  of  it^    Thinking  involn» 
processes  of  combination  or  synthesis  as  weU.    Im 
forming  the  idea  planet,  for  example,  the  mind  com- 
bines the  results  of  previous  processes  of  analyiii* 
such  as  the  idea  of  a  spherical  body,  of  motion  aboot 
a  centre,  and  so  on.     An  important  part  of  thiokiag 
ia   concerned   with  discovering  the   causal   relatiou* 
which  bind  objects  and  events  togetlicr;  and  thi^ 
operation    involves    a    bringing    together    of    ide»* 
hitherto  disconnected.     VITiod,  for  instance,  the  chil"- 
finds  out  that  snow,  sugar,  and  other  things  »*^ 
melted  by  heat  he  oouuecls  the  idea  of  meltiug  vitdl 
that  of  heat.*  ^ 

Onr  knowIdlRtt  of  partieuUm  inii<r  ^  Mid  to  imply  (h«  pna  "^ 
wiidj-iU  aud  flyiitlicuA,  In  wiuW'peKtpt^on  wa  alnglB  out  mom  otJB*^^ 
or  port  ot  an  objvcl,  tot  ipcaiul  iiollce,  iliBRSU^og  iU  wrrouuJtufaJP] 
And  thla  wlac^vtt  pmcm  ot  the  nttcnlinn  i*  «  kind  of  aimItvIi.  Apt  '^ 
aiiiea  a  pcrcspl  ii  a  compUs  pcjrthic&l  ptuduei  furmed  bjr  ■ 
at  Beiuo-«tan«ula,  «•  maj  my  Uwt  i;  i*  the  result  of  a  kind  ot '  i 


*Tb*  mcanln;;  of  »7nthad*  «r!Il  b«  brougbt  out  nnra  htl;  fntntij 
MUoettloa  intli  Jii<l|^og  aiul  rcuonluf 
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■jmllinut'.  Onoo  moK,  in  tK>  prowni  af  ivpmductioa  wa 
Iralb  a  wiMraling  of  imngca  from  thfir  ronvniiiliDKii  a*  wrll  lu 
inx  of  Utern  by  aa  acl  of  coDJuint  altAulioii.  Th«  gvna  i4  llm 
of  lyBttieaM  U  bmt  iiliutTatvd  in  conatractive  iiua^ nation. 
ftJbUawa  tton  tliis  ibnt  the  wonU  anAlyiiig  and  »Ynthe*ii  may  bo 
as  to  ci>ttvh|v>U'1  mora  nearlj  to  the  t«rm*  ditcriniiiiatinn 
imL  We  nu)r  be  Mu<i  to  analy«e  a  MnM-improiion,  pcr- 
liln,  wfacaaTer  wo  ili«(tnguisb  anma  alMiiant  or  aapoct  of  it 
initlDiga.  On  l1i«  cLli«r  hantl,  wh«n  w«  iii«nUUy  combine 
t)i«  Rnmnd  c^  tbeir  mtmbliuiM  we  may  be  laiil  to  perforin  a 
of  ajBtbeai*.  If  we  were  to  emplDy  t]i«  teniia  in  this  widor 
iwa  mitjlit  uj  that  uualysia  ami  ajtithtniH  (Jiiurimlnulioa  and 
i)  are  bat  two  riiiot  or  aHpeda  of  llie  hdiu  nu-nul  prooeN. 
i^gWoat  any  part  of  a  (complex)  MmatUoR  or  iOca  for  xpocoal  oon* 
fak  10  bring  it  iBb>  nltttloo  to  olhut  ami  tiiDilaT  iMrtiMtiona  or 


linking  and  Language.  It  is  allowed  l>y  all  that 
is  an  iutimiite  cotiQection  between  tbiuking  and 
lAge.  Man  is  diatiaguished  from  the  lower 
lali  by  the  attribute  of  8|)cech  as  well  as  by 
of  understanding.  The  thinking  powers  of  the 
tal  races  of  mankind  vary  with  the  degi-ec  of 
ilexity  and  eUborateness  of  their  longuage.  The 
's  power  of  thought  grows  step  by  step  with  his 
ET  of  speech.  Sluch  of  our  thinking  is  plainly 
6d  on  by  the  aid  of  spoken  language,  namely 
hat  is  connected  with  convening  or  exchanging 
And  even  in  the  case  of  solitary  or  aUcnt 
ght,  internal  observation  at  once  tells  us  that 
laudible  or  suppressed  speech  co-operates.* 
nguagc  is  in  it-s  very  nature  a  system  of  general 
or  symbolft  which  may  be  applied  to  an  indefinite 


b  gMWafly  tma,  Ihoajth,  M  we  ww  heton,  diKrimlnation  leen* 
(•(taadaMMital  put  or  fltat  (Uite  of  the  proona  i>«  p.  I(»). 

M  of  all  of  us,  and  more  panlcaUrly,  |>trhapi,  the  nnoiliioatod, 
■peacb  U  apt  (0  bMemo  audibly 
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nambor  of  objects.  And  it  is  only  by  the  belp  of 
laoguage  (or  some  other  equivalent  set  of  aigus)  tliut 
we  can  think,  in  the  strict  scuso  of  the  wonl,  that  ii 
to  say,  consider  things  under  their  general  or  commoD 
aspects,  fu  dealing  with  memory  we  saw  bow  im- 
portant a  part  language  played  as  a  medium  of 
reprtsenting  the  concrete,  or  of  recalling  particular 
objecta  or  occurren<^s.  We  shall  now  have  to  <lcal 
witi  a  ytt  more  important  function  of  language,  that 
is  to  say,  its  service  as  a  medium  of  representing  the 
general  or  abstract,  or  as  an  instrument  of  thought 

Stages  of  Thinking.  We  commonly  distinguish 
three  stages  of  thinking.  First  of  alt  there  is  the 
formation  of  general  notions  or  concepts,  which  may 
be  said  to  constitute  the  elements  of  thought,  tosh 
as  'material  body,'  'weight'.  Tills  is  adled  Cod- 
ception.  Next  to  this  comes  the  combining  of  tvo 
concepts  in  the  form  of  a  statement  or  propositii 
u  when  we  say  '  material  bodies  have  weiglit 
This  is  termed  an  :ict  of  Judgment,  Lastly, 
have  the  operation  by  which  the  mind  paasea  from 
certain  judgments  (or  statements)  to  certain  otbtf 
judgments,  as  when  from  the  oasertions  'mat 
subatanccs  have  weight,'  'gases  are  material 
stances,'  we  proceed  to  the  further  assertion  'g«< 
have  Weight'.  This  process  is  described  as  Btt* 
ftouing,  or  drawing  an  inference  or  conclusion. 

These  distinctions  have  been  fixed  by  logicians 
not  psychologists.  The  mental  process  in  eodicsM 
ia  substantially  the  same.  Not  only  so,  as  we  slttll 
see  presently,  these  operations  are  not  carried  on 
separately,  but  are  involved  one  in  tlie  other.    NeVPT" 
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less,  since  they  rouglily  mark  off  ilie  more  simple 
the  more  complex  modea  of  thinking,  and  pro- 
of thought,  it  is  convcnicut  to  the  psychologist 
lopt  the  distinctions.     We  shall  accordingly  in 
prvflent  chapter  deal  with  the  proct-sa  of  conoep- 
I,  or  concept-formation,  and  in  the  following  chapter 
sider  the  processes  of  judging  and  reasoning. 

itcal  as4  Pcyobvlogic&l  View  of  TUokJng.  Tlio  ratctcr  mnat 
My  ilUliiifiUuIi  bclWMn  tlic  dilTurciit  way*  in  vfliich  llic  Logician 
d  iha  PojrchcJosHt  nnir  ibo  prncrurt  of  lliinliing.  Tiie  fornx^r  ia 
Qoemed  in  ngnUting  or  coutiMlUtit;  tbe  optrntioDt  aeoording  to  Kuna 
utiianl  or  conecliMM.  Us  retiuirtx  a  oomparatinlx  nmpla  form  or 
pa  of  thinfciug  bj  »  rrrtvvnw  to  which  the  raltie  of  anf  ■paciraeit  oT 
tail  tliinktujt  nokj  b«  giutgtx].  H«Rce  he  iIom  not  oemJ  to  go  'nto  * 
rcfol  bimI  citiaaMiTe  oaolfn*  of  Ihe  onlioary  pt»:v«*M  of  tliiiilcin^  in 
ete  iDilividnal  niindA.  Tlina  ha  aniinira  thU  concc|4i  en  fully 
before  they  ok  oorabined  tu  Ju<leini'at&  Slmilu'Ij  heaatoiuu 
|wfacn  ve  TtuHHx  (iltJuelivelf)  we  act  out  bom  a  gvaonl  trath  in 
iodioilcd  bjr  the  Rjrlbgitm. 
ba  pvycbulogiwC,  on  ibo  other  hniul,  i«  concerned  not  irith  ths 
'  Uow  CM  w«  ttiitilc  corivclly  1'  but  with  tha  qtwatlMi  '  How 
I  orditurilj-  think  t'  Uvnco  be  hu*  to  m&kt  a  much  man  caivfol 
I  of  iha  MtMl  pTMcfaM  of  thinking.  Thui  li«  bu*  to  kci-^i  in 
:  the  fact  that  Couc«{itbQ  and  Jadjunent  are  cIomIj  coiinect«<l  one 
Ui  coothfT,  and  tltat  our  rvuoniog  pMootaea  an  much  more  variobte 
MM  tlUB  la  aMumcd  in  Logic, 

Definition  of  General  Notion  or  Concept.  A  con- 
ipt,  otherwise  called  a  gouoral  notion  or  a  general 
Ih,  is  the  representation  in  onr  minds  answering  to 
^nend  mime,  Buch  as  soldier,  man,  animut.  There 
as  been  much  discussion  concerning  the  nature  of 
teee  general  repreecntntions,  or  'ahstract  ideas'  u 
ley  ore  sometimes  called.  It  Is  clear  that  they  are 
Ited  to  concrete  images  of  particular  objects.  Thus 
concept  *  soldier '  is  connected  in  my  mind  with 
representatious    of   various    individual    soldiers 
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Imown  to  me.  But  when  I  use  the  word  'soli) 
I  do  not  fully  repri'Mut  nny  iu<lividual  soldier  wiif 
hU  particulur  lieiglit,  style  of  uniform,  &c.,  nor  do  I 
distinctly  represent  a  succeBsion  of  tiuch  tndii'iduiik 
Wliat  is  in  my  mind  is  a  kind  of  composite  ini^ 
formed  by  the  fusion  or  coalescence  of  many  iinagci 
of  single  olijects,  in  wliieti  individual  difiereuci^s  a^^ 
blurted,  and  only  the  common  features  stand  oifl 
distinctly.  Thus  my  representation  of  a  solha 
corresponds  to  a  rough  sketch  of  the  soldier  figure 
with  some  kind  of  uniform  and  earT\'ing  som«  kind 
of  weapon.  This  may  be  called  a  typical  or  gmaic 
image.  ^ 

Aa  wa>  But^i^tUd  a1>ore,  cTcn  itnaf^  of  linglo  objseta  lute  vot- 
thing  of  tho  chnmctfT  of  g^nerii:  iiuntju*.  My  inog*  of  a  piitM* 
place  or  of  a  poitlcular  puMn  i«  mdly  MBpaa&dcd  out  of  «V 
■lijlhily  <lifri.-t«i)i  perceptiona.  Thua  wc  we  Hyde  Pnk  bow  In  f»i 
woilhcr  now  in  biul,  now  in  summer  bow  in  wicUT.  Similarij  vt  m 
MM  of  our  fririula  in  dilfcivnt  (unaundiD(ps  wcnring  difletwDt  a)n^ 
iiota,  and  performing  (lltlennt  actlotu.  In  Mch  c*m  tlie  Rdttilf 
Image  or  i«pR«ciiilatlon  li  ■  conglamtrato  of  «  mnntiCT  of  partially  tufib 
pcrupla,  in  vibith  iha  coramna  clemenU  Btrengtlim  ome  uioUiv  u>i  U* 
Tkriabls  COM  tend  bi  <aiiMl  or  oliliunte  one  nnoUier.* 

If  instead  of  the  word  "soldier*  we  take  'ftnlwr 
we  find  still  less  of  the  iroagc-chantctcr.  AVu  cannot 
form  a  mental  picture  of  animal  in  general  Tbt 
word  covers  too  wide  a  variety  of  forms  (dogs,  toice. 
beetles,  and  so  on),  for  ua  to  combine  the  ootrei' 
ponding  images  in  a  generic  image.  These  noK 
'abstract'  concepts  do  indeed    contain  a  skaikxO' 

1  A  «olonT-<l<nncnt  antwerintr  to  tin  idom  ft«qiiiaat  aoMin|wmat>  "f 
•eailflt,  miglil  aluo  viittt  inl4  th«  tin»KiL 

•8m  Tunc,  Or  IiMliffiM*,  Pt  I..  M.  a>  Ck  II.,  p.  81 
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ee  of  imsges.  Thus  the  word  '  iinimal ' 
to  call  up  very  vaguely  oue  or  more  (generic) 
ttugn  correapouding  to  the  variety  of  aiiimul  moist 
'untliar,  as  the  well  kuowu  quadruj^cds.  Bat  wc 
^i^tinctltf  represent  only  a  limited  side  or  aspect  of 
^ese,  that  is  to  suy  the  features,  traits  or  qualities 
which  are  common  to  them.  Thus  the  word  'animal' 
^y  be  roughly  said  to  ciJl  up  the  idea  of  a  material 
^ody  of  a  s^iuuietrical  but  otherwise  Jll-defiDed  form, 
>*ldowcd  with  life  and  jnovcment. 

^B  fa  ininrtaiit  to  dUtingnUh  betwraa  s  concept  proper,  h  tvSif 
^Boijiad  uul  iiulcpendcut  uicntal  prwluct,  utid  a  vijn<:c[-l  in  tt>  noKUit 
^MBplotfl  furai  aa  enbodied  in  a  prrci^t.  J  lut  a*  a  «anration  cotiiiDOnlj 
HvoItm  tbe  iftrm  of  a  jien^'pl,  atitt  a  pririq^t  the  e«na  eS  an  imegt^ 
O  ft  penxpt  {and  the  iautgo  tonuvd  from  t  Lis)  uaj  be  aaid  to  contaiii 
M  g«mi  tif  a  concfpt.  la  aeeinti  an  iii<livi<ltml  object  •*  a  parUcnlar 
M  we  view  it  at  a  wncnta  embiKliiuent  of  the  oemmon  tree-form. 
•oognitioD  ef  on  oUjeet  pteeeut  to  bciuk  a»  une  of  a  dam  ihn*  iarolvaa 
Dftaoant  frntn  of  the  oonin^  But  Ihia  pinccM  i>  not  the  aame  aa 
0  iiKtepetideal  formtng  of  a  eoucept  by  meant  of  a  word  when  no 
ijMt  ia  prneuL  Tli«  furnier  U  on  tdnier  iDtcllcctiiHl  operation  aid 
ccedea  the  Utter  in  the  order  of  mental  derelopnient.  Children  eaa 
entifjr  wi  object  u  one  of  a  cluM  (u  when  the;  my,  '  There  la  a  dog  l") 
ifon  ibcj  eaa  call  np  diattnct  eooc^ta  hj  the  ud  of  longua^  only. 


How  Concepts  are  formed.  The  more  concrete 
mccpta  or  'generic  images  are  fonned  to  a  large 
ctent  by  a  passive  process  of  nssimilation.  Tho 
kenees  among  dogs  for  example  is  so  great  and 
irlkiug  that  tvhen  a  child  already  familiar  vith  oue 
f  these  aoimals  sees  a  second  ho  recognises  it  aa 
lentical  with  the  first  in  certain  obvious  aspecta. 
lie  representation  of  the  first  eombiues  with  the 
iTcscntation  of  the  second  bringing  into  distinct  relief 
lie  common  dog-features,  more  particularly  the  canine 
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form.  Tn  tbia  vmy  the  imtiges  of  dificreat  dogs  conn 
to  overlap,  so  to  spcuk,  giviug  rut«  to  a  typical  inu^ 
of  dog.  *  Hero  there  is  vcrj*  little  of  active  direetioB 
of  mind  fi-om  odo  lliiug  to  another  in  order  to  dis- 
cover where  the  resemblance  lies:  the  resemUum 
furces  itself  on  the  mind.*  When,  however,  tke 
resemblnnce  is  less  striking,  as  in  the  case  of  \in 
more  abstract  concepts  (e.g.,  auimid),  a  distiaft 
operation  of  active  comparison  is  involved.  Thiait 
the  operation  which  we  have  now  specially  to  iavo- 
tigatu. 

Comparison,  Abstraction,  and  Generalisation.  T^i 
active  mental  proccea  by  which  concepts  are  formftl 
is  commonly  snid  to  fidl  into  three  stages,  compuim, 
abstraction,  and  generalisation.  These  are  ho^-cvtr 
very  intimately  related,  and  are  only  distiugui*hablt 
aspects  of  the  same  mental  operation. 

First  of  nil  it  is  needful  that  a  number  of  objed) 
having  a  certain  degree  of  likeness  should  be  someira* 
brought  before  the  mind.  As  already  pointed  out. 
these  objects  may  be  actually  present  or  may  be  oUoi 
up  by  the  representative  imagination.  We  then  com- 
pare them,  that  is  regard  them  by  a  special  act  of  >^ 
tention  in  their  mutual  relation,  in  order  to  see  hov 
far,  and  in  what  respects,  they  resemble  one  anothK- 

Kow  when  things  are  widely  unlike  one  another,  tf 


ipptndii,  'QcMrielM^' 


>  Mr.  ORlton  rompkre)  tlioN  fvurie  tasagN  tV4 
bj  tliii  ovcTUppbg  -ir  ■upFrimporfngofaiunlNrQfi 
on  a  pkU.    S«o  Jnjuiritt  inb  Buman  FatttUj/,  Appendix, 
p.  31B. 

»Tbu  relativfly  tofliln  pTMcM  which  la  lAtuXj  btooght  «ol  b  ■■ 
Ciltoii'i  theory  of  gtaorio  iiiiBj;«*i  hai  been  hllf  r*c«pib*d  bjr  ()*•■• 
pi^vholo^b.    Sm  WaiU,  L-\rhudt  dtr  F»ptMofit,  |  4S,  Dia  AMn^'*- 
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[example  different  fruits,  as  a  strawberry,  a  jwaeL, 
80  CD,  we  must  in  order  to  note  the  resemblance 
in  the  mind  away  from  the  differeiioea  of  form, 
>ar,  &c  This  is  the  ditGcult  part  of  the  o[)orutiou. 
It  ditferences  are  apt  to  impress  the  mind,  and  it 
a  special  effort  to  tarn  nsidc  from  them  and 
ep  the  mind  directed  t«  the  underlying  similarity, 
effort  is  known  as  abstraction.  It  implies  a  high 
cercise  of  the  power  of  voluntai'y  attention  acting  in 
jposition  to  what  is  impressive  or  intere^inff  (see  p. 
i).'^  The  greater  the  rigour  of  mind  thrown  into 
lis  act  of  ah^truction,  the  clourcr  or  more  perfect 
be  the  detection  of  the  common  features  {e.g., 
fruit  marks  or  trait«). 

finally,  having  thus  seized  by  an  effort  of  abstrac- 

the   common    traits   of   the   scvornl   individual 

cimens  of  fruit,  the  child  generali'aes,  that  is  to 

forms  a  notion  of  a  class  of  things  which  have 

qualities  detected.     That  is  to  cay  out  of  tha 

tlius  brought  together  and  compared  he  forms 

Bnenil  notion  of  a  clusa  of  things.' 

/onceplion  and  Naming.     This  process  of  concep- 


tlM  MtlfB  with^wil  (or  nttcDlioQ) 
'  on  knothur  UilnR  (Lst.  ab  and  tniim). 
.  w%  coianon}]-  tptak  of  sl'ilrattioa  in  rcfermpo  to  tiiriiinK  »«iiy 
I  lo  ilmlUiltlM  tha  mma  proi-(im  ihovn  iliclX  ju  otlicr  fonut. 
I  la  looking  »t  a  f>«  vc  mty  wilhdniw  attonlion  from  lli*  oyr*  ftnil  fix  it 
a«  Urn  iin|iKuivi!  f«atiir«.     If  Iwo  tiling  ii.f.,  two  ihccp)  uv  Ttrjr  lik« 
I  t»  BUko  >a  alTort  of  abatnctlon  In  onlvr  to  ovorlook  tho  (iuilloHtlM 
i  to  tlu  diirsrcnoM. 
|Tbla  iMt  part  of  ili*  i>racii«  UaUo  ipolcMi  of  u  clattkllutioti,  nine*  It 
I  Um  KMHttion  of  411  i^M  of  ft  eUa  af  thing*.     But  tlii  ptvccw  of 
lion  ii^  lu  ua  »>ii]l  Ma  jnmtlf,  mora  eomplu  tli&n  tbit.     Tho 
I  bct<>*«n  th«  Iwt  two  tUgta  of  thf  proc«a  of  Conooj/tion— AUtnotion 
RtlOD,  trlU  bo  dlKUMcd  proHnUy. 
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tion  lakes  place  m  imrocdmtc  coQuecttun  with  nanuiig. 
For  tlie  sake  of  simplicity  we  will  first  suppose  tbb 
the  child  begins  to  lue  the  namo  when  be  compam 
a  number  of  objects,  and  seizes  the  poiuts  of  ncea- 
blimce  among  these;  just  as  a  scientiBc  discovenr 
invents  a  name  to  mark  off  some  ncwly-discoTcnd 
class  of  tilings.  He  applies  the  terra  fruit  to  tb 
various  objects  coiupare>d  and  found  to  have  oettun 
common  cliiii-nc^U'rs  or  marks,  llie  name  is  thus  giTtn 
not  to  one  object  but  to  a  numlwr ;  and  it  is  given  to 
them  with  special  reference  to  theirpointeof  similaiitf- 
That  is  to  say,  by  being  given  to  the  several  objectSr 
pears,  oranges,  4c,  the  name  serves  in  a  pcculijir  vnf 
to  indicate,  define,  and  fix  this  relation  of  eimilarity 
among  them.  But  for  the  a])pendiug  of  a  name  tU<? 
recognition  of  points  of  similarity  would  bo  vague  an^ 
momentary  only. 

The  full  importance  of  the  process  of  naming,  »*" 
appending  general  signs  to,  the  results  of  the  con»'' 
parison  only  appears  afterwards.     The  resulting  oon.  ^* 
cept  is  the  effect  of  combining  a  number  of  ccanpare^^ 
images  by  means  of  one  common  name  or  eif^.   Owin^^? 
to  this,  a  peculiar  association  will  be  constituted  be      " 
g  twecn  the  word  and  the  images  of  the  several  objeci 

^ft  After  the  process  described  above   is   completfr^ 

^^      the  child  on  hearing  the  word  fruit  will  not  form 
I  concrete  image,  as  that  of  a  pear  of  a  particular 

1  For  this  same  verbal  sign  tias  been  associated  in  p: 

^B       ciacly  the  same  manner,  and  with  precisely  the 
^^       degree  of  strength,  with  other  objects,  plums,  peach' 
I  &C.     It  is  clear  that  the  name  cannot  at  one  and  th' 

^^       Bame  moment  call  up  all  these  images.    The  rep: 
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■enlations  of  tlie  fonns  of  the  pear  aod  tlic  apple,  and 
of  tbe  colours  of  the  grape  and  tlie  unuige,  are  plainly 
iocoiopatible  or  mutuully  exclusive     And  &iiice  tlie 
iiame  ia  coupled  with  all  alike,  there  is  do  Bpcciol 
t<*tiii)ency  in  it  to  cull  up  omt  image  ratluT  th»n  ano- 
tlivr.    Uvuce  it  does  not-  call  up  any  ouc  iuiagt*  iu  ita 
Completeness,  but  only  a  ntimber  c^  nnsoent  or  incom- 
plete images  In  which  the  several  tendencies  to  cons- 
pl«to    development,    with    all    the    concrete    details 
fiistinctly  pictured,   are   counteracted,   or,   in   other 
^oni»,  iu  which  the  iudividuid  difiereuces  are  cun- 
^^dled.    That  is  to  say,  the  word  as  a  general  sign 
'*^~]»ri>sents  a  group  of  repreeeutaliouii  or  stands  for 
^isat  typical  mental  scheme  or  framework,  which  has 
t>«.-en  du6ticd  above  as  a  concept, 

i'yr  the  same  reason,  our  observer  will  be  henceforth 
'^2-isposcd  to  apply  the  name  fi-uit  to  any  ohjeut  (fami- 
•»nr  or  unfamiliar)  in  whirh  he  discovers  the  marks  or 
c=  laarscters  specially  associated  with  the  name.  Thus 
c>Ki  seeing  a  lemou  ot  a  fig,  he  will  call  the  object  a 
f"«-Tiit.  Thjtt  ia  to  say  just  as  on  met-ting  with  the  name 
t-4ae  concept  or  typical  idea  will  be  called  up,  so  on 
*=*^*i:ctiug  with  any  of  the  correspondiag  things  tlie 
t*-^mc  will  be  called  up.  The  name  has  thus  become 
^^'  cldss-name,  Jertoting  a  number  of  objects  rcsembliug 
*^  «je  another  in  certain  particulars ;  and  connoting 
^  1  xw  common  characters  by  virtue  of  which  tlie  ob- 
I  oc*8  are  mentally  connected  and  called  by  one  name.' 
We  must  now,  however,  abandon  the  supposition 

Aimrdlnj;  to  lofttrUoi,  ever;  oOTicnta  f;<ii<'™l  naino  deootM  or  poinli 
?**'  'l.iB^i  Bud  coniK-In  the  Domniciii  ktlribuUa  o!  tlino  Uiini;*^     Se«  J,  8, 
■•Wi.  St^^,^logk.  Bk.  I..Ck.lI..|6L 
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that  tlic  child  fashions  bis  concept  at  one  time 
the  systematic  way  described  abova  The  procew  «/" 
ahfltjMcfion  is  a  ^owly  progressive  one.  Thus  tie 
notion  fruit  is  only  gradually  extricated  from  pcrcefO 
and  images  after  many  successive  compaiisoiis,  eaeb 
of  which  add»  an  element  of  exactness  to  the  groiriqg 
concept.  And  this  implies  that  words  are  not  at  finl 
used  as  general  ^igiiH.  Thus  the  name  fruit  might  it 
the  outset  be  applied  to  one  kind,  or  at  most  to  tso 
kinds,  of  &uit.  At  this  stage  it  would  call  np  ■ 
blurred  irnag^!,  or  a  nascent  or  rudimentary  connpt 
only.  The  growtti  of  the  concept  piugresses  step  by 
step  with  the  extension  of  the  name  to  new  objati. 
Only  after  numbers  of  partially  unlike  images  huve  in 
this  way  been  conjoined  with  the  word,  and  rcpeaUd 
processes  of  abstraction  have  taken  place,  docs  tlie 
name  become  a  gt-neral  sign  or  ooucept-sym 
perly  so  culled. 

Discovering  the  Meaning  of  Words.  One 
correction  of  the  above  account  of  the  con 
process  remains  to  be  made.  We  have  supposed  thtt 
the  oliild  brings  objects  t<^ther  and  compares  tbtm 
on  his  own  account  without  any  guidance  from  others. 
This  process  does  actually  take  place,  Childrwa  d*- 
cover  resemblances  among  things  and  call  thcai  bf 
the  same  name  quite  spontaneously  and  withont  »*! 
suggestion  &om  others.  At  the  same  time  it  v 
obvious  that  the  greater  part  of  their  concepts  irt 
formed  (in  part  at  least)  by  listening  to  othcn 
noting  the  way  in  which  they  employ  words, 
proceifs  is  in  this  case  very  much  the  same  as 
A  child  finds  out  the  meaning  of  a  word,  such  li 
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^*Mra,' '  good  boy,'  and  so  forth,  by  comparing  the  dif- 
*^PODt  instances  in  which  it  ia  used,  abstracting  from 
«4e  Tariablc  accompammonta  and  fixing  the  attention 
On  the  common  or  esjwntial  circunistauce.' 

Homliiklism  sad  OonMptu&Uim.  The  nalun  o1  gtnvni  notioms, 
eciu>[-i>,  or  'aLatnKt  iUi-n*,'  und  tU«{r  prccite  rUUou  to  tuunc*,  ba» 
picn  riM  k>  aimh  ducBnton.  Tliia  dUcaiKinn  hn<!  it)  oriRin  in  ■ 
fttfctly  fItilMafkital  qaettioB,  naincl;  tliac  respecting  th«  nUure  of 
psml  kttMfOdgt.  It  wu  Mlted  wlwUiex  Uien  i«  auy  exlcnutl  rtality 
«on««potidl(ig  to  our  ^maral  iMtian*,  t.^.,  'nm/  vnr  nai  aban  that 
of  ocKaia  i&iliriiltub  whom  ««  hvn  tetn,  or  we  or  olhen  mi|;ht  kw. 
Onatn  ibiokun  liave  beld  tiiak  there  ia  *  univiiniiil  renlilj,  (hat  in  th« 
rtgioo  of  external  esiitoBoe  then  Ji  aouethirig  coTKapoadlD^  to  '  uub ' 
MdiMiiKt  from  'Jum*  Smilb,'  'John  Bruini,'  ftc.  Thtte  wrk  call<4 
KetliatK  In  nppomlioa  to  thcK  }he  NominiJuts  mmKciI  tliat  Ih«  unt- 
TMsal  or  gen«nl  bae  no  esUtence  in  tke  nalm  of  notnrv  or  objective 
KaUt]ri  but  only  in  Itwi  ikido  u  •  eomnoii  ugn  ojipliubk  alike  to  any 
object  of  •  wruun  kind. 

is  modem  tiitxa  tbe  oontrovi'ivy  ha»  tended  to  nnimue  tie  oluvnicter 
of  •  ftf^cbgieat  diMOMtOD.  Instead  of  Ih«  kncirnt  Rrdiiitii  wn  bnre 
tk<  OonceptnatiMa,  whft  anert  tbat  our  idttu  may  i»  t!<^nvral,  or  tliat  Ui« 
■iwt  hu^  <■**'  *od  nbore  th«  paireT  of  picturic)!  individual  objeola,  tliai 
of  fonning  geMmt  not Jona,  or  idi-mi  of  clanicf  of  ihinK*.  TheM  pncml 
tdeae  aic  ooc  'aenaibk  npRaenUtiona'  of  indivldtial  objecte,  but  aUtraet 
Ideai^  that  is  npiwentation*  of  the  common  tratnics  (or  the  relatione  of 
liaiiLariiy) «!  many  individuals  In  opposlllon  to  thwe  th«  Nominalitts 
•atert  that  when  we  tuc  K*-'nen)l  nami;*  we  arc  «ti!l  picturing  or  imagiiig 
individual  l»it  in  a  vvry  imperfMt  way,  that  ia  by  nttooHiii^  exdu«ively 
to  oartain  fMtitRe  oiarked  off  by  the  geii«nl  name.  The  natnie  eif  the 
eonwpt  la  only  nkd«t«ioad  by  eoiuidcting  th«  fonctioa  of  general  rigna. 
laamiuich  aa  a  name  ii  inch  n  aign,  appUcable  alike  to  an  indi-fiDtte 
tiuuber  of  iiidividnnl  objfKtJi,  we  are  aUa  by  tnMuia  of  it,  an>l  the  trun- 
au«d  image  iuuMdiaiely  called  up  by  it,  to  Uiiok  Ot  reaeoD  in  a  genenl 
BiituMr.  Tbe  wont  ha*  bocome  tlie  i^nibal  of  an  indeAnile  nuinbef  of 
iaafsm  etfmtfotxUng  to  tbnne  (on«r«t«  axample*  wliich  we  bare  eeen, 
to  tbMe  which  we  tan  iniagin*  ouraelvee  aa  teeing  nnd«r  oertnin 
If  tbe  (imallaninju*  rile  of  all  theae  itnagea  in  their  full 


lit  nay,  porhafa,  be  aud  that  owing  to  the  cfrcaniBtanoa  that  nnllke 
et«  are  fboMl  to  bar*  tbo  Mmo  naat,  Hiim  l«  in  the  ehilJ'a  Diiad  an 
ttt'tkipetioti  of  the  (fnenUaiax  atase.  Wordi  ate  tvcoitniwcl  at  nanea  of 
iQany  objeeia  bcJen  the  icecewes  of  comfariMu  and  abatnction  have  bcon 
ttmti  Ihioagh. 
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dbttnetneo  wtn    {a^liologicallr  pooililo,  thU,  m  £ir  {rata  ri^Dt 
thought  (ijt.,  cotuidcrinm  or  nflccttng  •bout  iIiIbi;^  in  tbdf 
iifp«>it»)  WDuM  fructmte  it.    Tb«  Diune  owa  ju  Important  uw  or  fi 
in  iLtukinc  to  th«  oircuiuatiuice  tlmt  it  hm  in  a  lumner  bceouKt 
«li(ii£i  T'^r  thete,  tlieir  poWiitlal  nlhcr  than  llieit  sctiial  ugii.* 

Pijcholocy  of  Langu>go.  We  sec  rroin  the  above  th*t  th«h» 
tion  of  lani:imx<:  in  thinking  n-^nniblu*  in  ccit«in  twp«tis  It*  foBtfiM 
in  imnRin.tiiiiti.  Jiihi  ai  «  wonj  lu  a  {luirlicuLir  uiHik  orsi;^  nuytMUi 
tu  to  rrcnil  aii'l  iiiuko  kaou'D  lo  atiutlivr  hiuiu  concrete  fact,  mm* 
RDiienJ  fign  it  nij*  in  tlic  prcJcn-Htion  anil  oommuiucation  ot 
Ueai  or  knowMgo.  AitJ  the  muhs  (.'xcvUifnoM  of  uoi  adapted 
of  huiK"'!^'^  wliich  wc  ruuuil  to  t>«  »7  usctul  in  the  one  enm  an  cqiafll 
nccrul  in  Iha  'Alicr.  Tho  accunic}-  atul  lacUit}-  of  thinking  turn  ik  ■• 
UDull  mvuiire  on  th«  ftuo  iliKrimlnaiioD  aai  iktiaa  lepntdKiMad 
•ovinilt  toif^thfT  iHth  1h«  coit«lalc4  rovol  acliooa,  and  on  tbcif  OixihiliV 
and  Htuci^ptiLiitity  i>[  uoiubi  nation  in  earil^ApitivUcadnil  MoiwtMetlWk 
p.  243). 

It  mtixt  V)«  o1i»prv«r]  howoror  that  th«  n^Utlnn  bftmra  worji  id 
general  idvni  or  tuiii-cplii  i»  a  niucli  cloter  on*  tlua  that  btmu 
wortli  anil  imjiiiRi.  Id  reoillint;  a  •uirvffiion  of  ermta  wa  tanj  hn 
bunlly  anything  befon  tiia  tntnd  but  m  atrinK  of  viaual  iBUlgM,  Aw 
being  only  a  Tngiu  aocoiDpanlnirat  o{  v«rtial  repnaentattonL  ill 
wti«u  we  tfaliih,  w«  are  dirptnulcnt  at  every  alep  on  dMiact  KtU 
reprcaentotiuni.  Thit  ariM«  fivni  tliat  clou  organic  eouawiUM  b*l*M 
the  nam*  a*  a  conimon  or  (icn«i«l  riffi  nnd  tlte  iiiMKo-aRBrtf^  at«» 
oept  which  ir«  bu>'«  juiit  llluatrated.  Tlw  nanw  b  ihs  caubbing  fcm 
the  'vital  principle'  which  holds  togelher  tbia  agffsgfiit  and  k«q*iB 
from  falling  apart  ogun  into  ila  oomatilucnt  itua^H, 


■Nonlniilliitidaiiat  perfoGtlragTMu  to  what  is  in  tli«BiDdiA«i 
a  gmara]  aaiue.  Somf  ny  it  la  ous  itniR*  with  all  toiliviidual  IMynM  I 
preand  «r  obaeuT*d.  Ollten  ny  that  it  i4  a  uttinber  af  imofcci.  It  fntaUf 
iittm  {Natly  at  different  timea.  according  to  lh«  flucIualioDi  of  cot  OT^' 
cnce.  8inmit  liallowfd  that  wa  ar*  tapahU  of  •ttondiox  raduiinlyW*^ 
rammon  fmlurra  of  iho  ImiitB  or  imijtai  pre«cnt  at  th«  nuiuient,  aftt  af  «<*' 
looVicit  all  inilividiiat  pKuliiritir),  thvr*  dora  not  smn  to  ba  a  aUtf*" 
balwcsn  thii  vi«w  and  th«  roncpptaull*!  doclrliia  that  Ibc  toorapt  li  difO<l 
in  ita  natnra  ftam  'attuibla  image*'  of  iudiriiliult,  and  iaa  T«prtacatifka<> 
'an  lat«llJf{IU«  rdalion'  amon^  inditidu^*  {MM«fl>.  Mr.  Oallon'iMii*' 
of  Ooneric  Imagta  uvm  l«  oJIw  W  aoina  cit«Dt  a  baila  of  rMondlMM  )* 
tho  rirnl  r'w9t.  For  a  ftirlhcr  occonnt  of  Conccptualiaan  aikd  R««WI* 
ae*  Hamilton.  X«l«n«  on  Milaphyiia,  [I..  XXXV.  ;  tlauai.  ftatifW* 
Itfita,  Chap  I.,  p.  13,  At.  i  J,  &  )tUl,  AamimMm  tf  Sir  W.  Bmm* 
W^ImJiAv.  Chap  XVII.  !  Dr.  Bain.  C-mfn^vit  ^ Mm>tai Seinm.^-^^ 
Oh.  v..  if.  Appendix  A :  and  U.  Taina,  CM  hMIUffrnt*,  Pi.  L, 
L  and  U.  i  rt.  II.,  Bk.  IV.,  Cbap.  L 
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goafe  and  Speech.  As  wm  |>olut«<1  out  in  itntlinK  with  Its 
R  to  repnuluctire  Jnuif^lnatliMi,  Inngiuge  it  aamPthtoi;  man  tlitui 
I  of  flnely  cliflimDccd  auditonr  improMton*.  It  hu  an  tetint  or 
|de  M  well,  which  wpect  in  maTkod  off  by  llie  Mrm  Spoocli. 
tltmcnt  of  ■  Unptaiic  »  ihua  two-vidcil,  connntint;  of  •  tookI 
knd  %  •oaad-iin|ff«<wion  rsniltinft  from  ltii«.  Titax  iJiia  kctin 
<of  gRHt  linporUuH,  may  be  stwn  iu  the  foul  that  when  other 
t*n  *DilttnTy  uDo  an:  rnorti^  to,  tu  in  llie  Tiulil«  |^lm«  or 
tme  lui)riiii|K  oT  tmcivitiMd  twx*,  a&iI  Iho  miuiual  aign  loo- 
C  the  deaf  and  dtuab,  •  eorrdatiTe  ftctlon  or  nioTrmcut  aXwy» 

'flspluintioo  of  Ihi*  M  thRt  Innirniiiie  I*  >  oodn!  phcnnmcnon, 
|ta  origin  tu  Mcial  rvlotJonf,  Aiid  having  for  It*  fiiiictinn  to  inh- 
^  oomBianicalinn  of  miiid  with  mind,  and  the  furiiuitiuu  of  that 
te  ot  otjinUnl  liodj  of  eomnon  expedience  which  wc  cull  kiiow> 
*ne  nlatiou  betwwn  Ili«  vocal  actinn  anil  llie  »otin<l-lm|>Na- 
kwtn  to  the  commtiaWlion  of  au  iiln  or  piece  of  knowludge 
thlnd,  and  its  n-eciitioii  and  cuDipr«lieiinioit  by  nnnlhcr, 
Ibkae  eorrelaiioti  bftween  Unganm  and  noeinl  life  only  becomee 
it  when  wa  n^id  it  tn  ila  fuU  Rignifionnce  as  a  xyKtcnt  of 
kigna.  Pattiruliu'  imprcMiona  are  (to  a  lar)^  exti-ot  at  1«mI) 
1 10  an  Itidivitlunl,  or  at  most  tn  a  few  inilivi<liml>  :  th<-r  dopenit 
icddenu  of  time  and  pla«e.  The  n>mn)nn  1>o<ly  of  knowledge  ia 
MHrily  i^neraL  It  cousisti  of  the  {>arti('uliir  oliwrvatioua  of 
Idividuals  oombincd  and  ni^niard  in  K<^nrn>t  trnlh«.  And  this 
iKini:  or  unlvetMllaing  of  knowledge,  tliit  pit^cing  tof^(hi-r  anil 
Kng  of  the  indifiduul  fnRTncntary  portioni  of  knuwlcdse  into  an 
unity  1b  aSoebtd,  and  t*a  only  be  effected,  by  the  aid  of  general 

I  Wdr  Kb  we  eee  that  apeech  ia  the  medtain  by  which  a  donblo 
lie  eoutiiitially  R"inf|  on.  On  th«  one  aide  by  th«  u»o  of  a 
t  tpeecb  the  tocial  mind  U  worhing  on  the  iiidivjiltiu)  mind, 
^icatinf;  of  ita  store  of  knowledge,  and  brin^in);  the  individnol 
piM  into  oonfonnity  with  it*  tiicd  raudiu  of  nciiviiyor  Torina 
^t'.  Tbia  >idc  of  the  procca*  nnnrcni  to  inatruciji-'n  and  iulel- 
kdncallon  in  tli«  vide  Mniw  of  the  tetm.    On  ilic  otber  nde,  by 

fc1tilb  the  tnounoB  apeech  tho  jiulivijiiiit  »  cuulinually  ad- 
,  Muoioualy  or  auoontvioualy)  bin  intclUctitul  luiUn  to  then 
I  fontx.  Every  time  be  usea  ticnt-ml  t[im'h  iio  ia  virtually 
I  away  fmm  the  iwUted  indiridual  point  of  view,  and  nilopting 
|m1  aodal  point  of  vtcw.  To  employ  tlie  common  it|weob  u  thn* 
I  act,  a  tvcognitloo  ol  an  aiithoirity  abox-e  the  indiviitiinl,  Not 
\  thi*  nee  of  the  organised  ipeecb-«liucliire  by  the  individual 
INdal  eO'^pciHlion.  By  eniployinit  it  ^e  indtrjdtml  puis  hia 
■  puticohi  knowledge  in  a  form  which  renden  it  geneiaUy 
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•v^Ubl*.     A&il  in  Uii*  way  th«  indiriitiul  ii  >1>1e  lo  rrim  ca  i» 
MUimon  foTiiia  of  t1i'^i;^lil  auj  the  oonncetoil  fonin  of  spvech. 

Fkyaiology  of  Speech.  Tb«cl<i«  coDaectioii  belwtw  4«kI  ml 
thooK^t  •ppcun  pLun^  enough  in  whnt  ia  known  recjiMtitig  tkar 
pli,\ Hiologlc&l  oonditioina  or  nertoiu  moonitMiu  A  gcaoral  iilaff 
notion  bviiij;  built  tip  out  of  viiuut  perocptt  anil  loMgu,  >■  rrpnlcdbi 
th4ph,v»iob^i>t  lu  ioTolviii);  onlain  complex  pnevass  iu  Ibe (•onMr)) 
eentiM  of  p^riviiilun  ntid  inw^aUon  (collod  byiomo  kUwlfaiul  eentn4 
And  it  i«  lieM  timt  tliMt  eoutplex  nerrans  pruecMM  ara  dcpesdnt  n 
the  oo-orUinntion  of  thcw  ocatna  vrilh  other  cebum  knnwD  •■  ^mA 
cuDtm.  Tlin«  lif't,  correi'pan<]iQg  to  t1i«  pajrcbical  coalite,  tuciI  iaa 
uid  tonnil-impnualnti,  «iv  partlx  motor  nnil  pattly  teaaary.  PalLo- 
]o{{ienl  oridonca  g/M*  to  abow  that  tlio  inteKTJty  of  tbtM  KpMdi  emm 
it  aeocaaarr  to  n  due  porfomajico  «f  ibc  bigW  int«II«ctual  oftMista,' 

Qrowth  of  Lanjruac9  and  of  Thonjcht  in  the  fiioe  and  Is  iit 
IndlTidnal.  'i'Ur  iiiic.-.tiDU  lu  to  tliL-  jui cbil.j.'iciil  lYlLiiion  cJ  l«iii,-ttig< 
to  tbnui{lit  i(  vloiKlf  ci>nniT..-tj»i  vith  tlic  prulilcin  of  Um  <H%Ut  i' 
tiiii^uuj^c  it)  ilic  bialury  of  ilia  muv.  lu  xjulu  of  the  Mri«B  of  «M«iiH 
Tnrjtvlicj  cuTiiiiiriicDd  1>7  HunlcT,  tlii^re  i*  tttll  a  good  deal  of  mm- 
tmint.v  on  tliU  point.  W«  may,  hownvM,  prcttr  aafrly  aij  thU  both  ill 
view  that  Kf^inlit  the  oripn  of  Unguaen  as  diw  tu  a  uMcioin  praM*l 
invuntion  which  pruuppoaci  a  conoidcralilo  dovcUipinant  of  the  poM 
of  ihooglil ;  and  th«  oppovtn  viaw  which  makid  the  gmwib  of  ihiNgM 
wholly  a  ttedt  of  the  po«w«Jo«i  of  the  Oman  and  tho  power  of  fpMci 
are  one-aided  and  incxjtoL  The  mera  poa«a«*ioa  of  an  aif»i  ef  nfMct 
would  nolgnanntev  the  development  of  InnKnoite  without  MiBe  eon*- 
lativn  development  of  bnkiii*pawer  and  thought.  On  the  olhiff  iui 
thought  eonld  nnrer  have  M»eli«d  more  than  a  ru-litii«nlary  or  vmboS 
gUga  without  iho  aid  of  Unfcu^ee.  Tbua  the  f:mwtb  o(  thouj^t  ud  «t 
•pMch  react  one  on  the  other.*  Tliu  iiil«mctian  of  ihoi^ht  end  W 
gi»{{a  it  well  dCKribcd  bj  Sir  W.  Hamilton  by  aid  of  k  almili^  lb 
relatioa  botwe^n  tlie  procenoe  of  excavating  and  propyiaB  Dp  '"'^ 
nuuonry  tn  boriDg  a  luunel.     *'  Langtioi^  i*  to  (bo  mind  iitmImIj 


■  For  a  fulUr  account  of  the  phyriology  of  epeedi,  and  Iho  Uwlrrf 
of  roiding  from  rUuiI  iTiiilioU  aiid  wrillng;  Me  Dr.  UaBUtf, 
Phgri^^fU  ^  Jf.urjl,  Chap.  V!II,  ;  Dr.  FM-ricr,   Tit  FvHtlitiu  <^  (b  Bni*. 
Chap.  XI.  ;  Dr.  Butian,  TKt  Brain  men  OryaH  tf  Ui'^d,  Chap.  XXU- 

*  Tlio  i|ii<«iiuii  of  the  oii^Q  anil  develapmnit  of  Uomua^,  thM^  *'' 
OoniliUn'd  a  7>irt  of  piycholoKj,  hM  an  imporunt  btaring  on  th»  laf^ 
And  lliii  rvUlion  Ixtuvsn  philoloj^  and  pi^chok^  !■  coming  (etuvf 
nitn]  t<y  pa^r^'holosiit*,  wpedalty  in  Oemiaay.  For  the  Utst  tbM«i««^ 
ortpn  of  lan^ai:*,  Ibe  Trader  niuit  be  irAmed  to  lh«  vorlm  of  I'lrfielW  C 
SIlLllvr  and  Sayce  In  thle  couiiUy,  and  of  Gei^,  Sttdnthal  and  VM 
Ottnuaj, 
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u  to  (he  tuimcL  Tbo  powwr  i>f  tiiinkiag  and  tli«  power  of 
u  ai«  uol  il«p«ti<l«ut  ua  tliv  wetd  iu  the  one  cobt,  on  tlie 
irk  in  tliejitber;  but  without  tlitw  Kubtiiliariti,  Dcitlicr  pro- 
I  b«  urricd  oa  b«,ronil  itn  ruduucntiu^  cmuumumkiodI"  ("/.^tf- 
4jiv  Vm.,pp.  138,  139)l 

BORiewlial  different  prabk-m  irli«ii  vc  conndcr  ibe  nlntion  ot 
b  li  lUoujtht  ukI  «r  •pooch-power  in  the  ouc  of  tba  indivlitiuL 
in,  the  [Kiw«n  ofipeecU  (wlicuLitioii}  ainl  of  iJii^uglit  dcvi^lup 
I.  To  toine  nieiil  lie  n-producM  tli«  [irDljabltt  cuunio  of  tilings 
irijr  devBlopmcnt  of  lMi|{ua)tc  in  the  mee  bj  «|iaDtaa<ioiMlj 
WMd-«atuid«  of  li)*  0*11  inv«ntwa  ia  or(l«r  to  iixlicale  Um 
iCM  wliicli  be  ilJHcown  in  lliingv.'     But  tliU  tipoiitaucoii* 

Hon  nWndoiMd  in  Umur  of  thnt  kdoplnl  I17  otli«n  and 
t  on  liitu  by  wuy  of  bis  tocial  oeeda  and  iiujmliMu.  And  it  ii 
t  thi>  i>iM0M  of  toaniinjf  uid  repovducing  d  liiuhlj^-durclopod 
"udun^  urabudyip^  tbo  IhouRht  diitincliun*  nod  thouKlit  tvU- 
IMnjr  giowntioiu,  14  wid«t)' ditrur«ril  t\\-\n  Ihul  of  ytuiitii)-  the 

IMrw  (OUDd*  M  new  iduui  luiac.  'nin.>iij(U  tbia  ocliuii  of  tlie 
tdium  tbe  progreM  of  inullvcliwl  giovth  ]•  farthered  twd 
.  lo  on  tncttkuUble  ftilcut.  The  child  become*  familiar  wiifa 
■ncJi  a*  'tbin)^'  aid  telatioiwof  ihoc,  a*  'eatiw'  and  'eReti,* 
n  Ilia  uualded  intelligenoe  could  bare  even  diuilf  deaciicd 

Ibranca  between  tbe  two  prooeaaea  of  ^wth  bars  touebod  «a 
*  Ivlaraaling  p«ycboloi{ical  proUem,  bow  noniM  of  thingi  wen 
,  wbrlker  »■  namm  of  iiulividueU  (proper  aunM}  or  of  olaaata 
namu).  Tlie  dilGculty  here,  in  the  cwa  of  th«  fint  Miiploy* 
ronta  by  ttis  inJiridnal,  ia  owin^  \a  the  cirL-iiniBlunce  tlut  bn 
ndod  bf  tlioH  who  use  wotda  oa  gcncnil  *i^*  to  ilciiotu  a 
t(  paitiatljr  dtwimtlar  vbjcvt&  The  prvbabilitj-  tecmi  to  W 
hSA  lint  Date  wotda  to  mark  the  TMemblouoea  of  ttiinRt  which 
%  Anil  ihi*,  wbuthrr  tlic  object  be  tha  Mm*  object  awn  after 
dfa^incxclainiing  '  I'apa'  on  Mwin^bia  father  aAer  an  absence; 
iitoltiecla,  oe  wbeu  be  rituDda  the  word  'I^apa'  tootlier  neit. 
jiig'  in  diitiogniiilMd  fr^ni  'nimilar  thiiigja'  kior.' 


lina  vouU  lei^  anrh  utlenuMa  aa  analogOM  to  emotional  eipre^ 
my  HJim*  tli*  atnollvo  Uatn  of  mind  d  the  olworvi't  who  ii  struck 
thlaocc  iOti  InUlU/ntee,  Part  L,  Ituok  I..  Cbap.  It.).  Tliia  vi«vr 
ha  early  t^HOch  of  tJie  fnilivEdiial  with  thn  ajivnh  of  [iriniilire  Dutn 
1  It  «a»  tlie  txpnailcn  of  an  emotional  atate  eitbei  of  an  individual 
aber  in  ootnmou. 

(aaation  wholhcv  knowleilRe  bwna  vitli  th«  liidiTlitiul  or  llie 
a  proUcOD  of  Uis  rriwum  (Jofimintu)  i>  fulij  dUcnuud  ly  Sit  W. 
^M^ZtdltHt*^l  MrUpAyria i,lect.  .tXXVL). 
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irlitcli  UbI  oBte  abufrnct  Bud  porllcuUr *."  Bui  there  b  no  i 
auppuso  llint  wn  eautd  uticud  to  thtt  colour  of  a  row  bnfon  rawpefait^ 
niiin}'  objerU  in  rapttt  of  thttf  tottmr.  A  jAuiig  child  c-jnnot  UlcBt  B 
tb«  colour  or  th«  iona  of  an  object  apttlt  &«in  iu  •djuneb  or  ninmi 
i&ltK.  Sucb  a  recognitiun  of  a  particular  qtullljr  in  «ii^  otywl  piw^ 
pMcs  a  coiitiilcrnl'ti)  dcvplnpmcnt  of  tli*  jnmtn  o(  eoncvplion,  Aul  il 
t*  by  Ihe  aid  of  tli«  iMulla  of  cMiiporing  and  gowtnlMinK  tkM  m  m 
able  to  Gk  tba  nttcntion  on  any  qualitjr  of  a  <»n>enile  object,  tMlUlnf  k 
for  t)i«  moment  from  tia  »urToiiD<i!n(!i.  H«nce  it  ma>-  b«  aaid  that  nil 
abfbnelion  alvtya  involve*  on  indUtinct  or  lub-connciMis  precMirf 
gBneralising.  InatlcmliagUxiiiy  einKlu  quality  of  aaludividnilat^ 
we  are  ceaaing  to  R^nl  it  a>  An  iioloUd  otuect,and  iu«vi«iKin(!)liiiU 
roUtion  to  other  objccta.  Tbi*  b  trvo  even  of  Mtna  imllridMl  petals 
•ritjof  form,  &C.  For  in  attending  to  it  oi /arm,  we  an  aanTlpgenll 
nidimcntjuy  proMta  of  sennftliwiiun.  Tlii»  it  onljr  to  repeat  in  olbr 
wordi  w)iU  vras  anmeftcA  juat  now,  thnt  acAljni^  or  tbo  ainftliog  tM 
for  apedal  coniid*niiion  of  acme  particulair  lupoct  of  an  objMt,  li^iH' 
•>-nibe<lB  la  ILe  wtue of  aialuUatiiif;  the  ttbj«cl oa  dmt  aUa  lotdc_ 
<A(j«cta.* 


Notions  which   involve  Synthesis.      Mauy 
notions  inrolvo,  iii  addition  to  a  process  of  aba 
and  analysis,  a  process  of  combination  or  spitlieti& 
That  is  to  say,  w©  require  to  regroup  the  results  cJ. 
abstraction  in  new  combinations.     Thus  in  the  sto' 
of  history  we  have  to  build  up  out  of  the  resolte 
observation  add  abetraction  such  notions  as  '  Romiu 
Emperor,'  *  feudal  system,*  Ac. 

Tliis  process,  the  synthetic  formation  of  oonpl'i 
concepts,  goes  on  in  many  cases  hand  in  band  wilJi » 


¥ 

oP 


'Quot«d  b;  HuBlItaa,  iMlin*  dr  KHajAytta,  ToL.  IL,  XXXT. 

*  Tb(  attvixlin;!  to  >  dtitinr^l  uprrt  or  •.[mWly  of  aa  el^JMt  ntait  W 1^ 
tiagal>li«d  Fr#m  tli«  fixing:  of  th»  tje  on  a  certain  locallj  dbtlMt  p«ili<**' 
{L  TliU  laat,  lliough  often  cdltd  abatrMtlon,  doM  not  inrolv*  viAdtN 
«f  th«  ■tlciiticiri  fioa  individual  diOorcnHi  to  ehancUia  convuB  IbM^ 
objects  It  ma}-  b«  added  that  the  ume  cloit*  retatkia  betwtm  aaalj*  *' 
•yiitlmii  holcij  j^ood  In  r«a|i«cl  of  conipt»  acnaalioM,  a*  Umm  ■''*'''!* 
Savour,  niutical  llmbn,  Ac.  Our  pawcr  of  Mpanting  aoch  a  eonpla  ^^ 
Into  ita  jiut*  dcpvnila  to  a  conttiliinlile  oitMit  mi  Vm  fravkaa 
with  the  Mn«titu*uti  ai^art  or  in  otlnr  Mnnoctiotia, 
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praoesB  of  coustructive  imagination.  By  tLis  last  an 
image,  or  a  number  of  images,  are  tiivt  elaborated, 
vhich  give  the  peculiar  form  or  structure  to  tlie  con* 
cept.     In  this  way  we  should  form  an  Uiesi  of  a  Koman 

«DauI,  of  a  volcano,  and  so  forth.     In  other  cases, 
iwevcr,  tliis  accompaniment  of  constructive  imagina- 
won  ia  wanting.    Conception  paBses  beyond  the  limits 
of  distinct  visual  representation. 

Ideas  of  Magnitude  and  Number.  This  process  of 
tnmscending  the  limita  of  iniagin.ition  is  illustrated 
j  in  the  fomuition  of  ideas  of  all  objects  of  gi-eitt  mag- 
nitude and  of  these  magnitudes  thrimselves.  Our 
ideas  of  objects  of  small  size,  as  a  single  building,  a 
troop  of  soldiers,  a  yard-measure  or  a  bushel,  as  well 
as  of  email  durations,  as  a  sei^ond,  are  all  based  on 

kiroopts  and  images.  On  the  other  hand,  our  notions 
'  objects  or  collections  of  vast  size,  as  a  city,  a  jjknet, 
cation,  the  distance  from  tlio  earth  to  the  sun,  and 
of  vast  durations,  as  a  century,  do  not  con-e8jK>nd  to 
any  distinct  images.  These  ideas  are  reached  by  a 
procoea  of  continued  summation  or  addition  of  magni- 
tudes whicb  are  themselves  intuitaltle  and  picturable 
Thus  in  forming  an  idea  of  the  earth  we  hitve  to  t-ilce 
some  familiar  magnitude,  say  that  of  a  school  globe, 
and  to  perform  a  jirolonged  proa'ss  of  piling  up  quau- 
Jaty  on  quantity,  or  measure  on  measure. 
^}  The  nature  of  this  process  is  clearly  itlu!«trnted  in 
tlie  building  up  of  the  ideas  of  all  the  larger  numbers.' 
As  waa  pointed  out  above,  wo  can  intuit  tlie  smaller 

>  All  dbllnct  Mam  <it  nuenitudDi  vhJrh  «ra  not  itimjiiniiblo  >ro  of  Miinw 
fcnnad  bj  tli*  aid  or  munlvra,  Wa  <ta  lurs  no  iJcu  of  a  vMt  iImUiim 
tteniit  M  4ot«n)iiMd  by  »  doli&ita  numUr  of  utilt-uii;^UKiii<'UU,  t.t.,  U<A, 
ftiAmnitofc 
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nnmbcra  as  grcm*  of  things  characterised  hy  wrtsia 
Tiaual  diflei'ences  {see  p.  192).  Our  ideas  of  W(i 
numlwrs,  therefoiv,  might  be  olitainod  liy  compcriMi 
of  difftrent  local  Brnmgemcnta  of  t!ie  same  group, and 
of  groni)S  of  unlike  things,  e,g.,  pebbles,  trees,  slwqi 
Even  in  the  cwie  of  tbeso  smaller  nambera,  howerer, 
a  process  of  composition  and  decom[HKiitioa  (syDtbeiii 
and  analysis)  was  found  to  be  involved.  "We  emiy 
fully  appri'hond  5  or  G  as  a  particular  number,  irten 
wo  know  its  mode  of  production  by  a  summation  of 
units.  In  the  case  of  the  larger  numbers,  20, 100, 
1000,  Ac,  this  process  of  summation  makes  up  On 
whole  menniiig  of  the  number-symbol.  The  s)inbol 
100  does  not  correspond  to  an  intuition  of  Biglit,or 
to  a  visual  image.  It  stands  for  the  uopictunbk 
result  of  a  prolonged  jtrocoss  of  summing,  couoliDg. 
or  reckoning,  performed  on  units  (or  small  grouped 
these)  which  are  themselves  pictarable. 

This  peculiarity  of  our  ideas  of  number  is  Ulustmid 
in  the  lateness  of  their  formation  in  the  history  of  tin 
individual  and  of  the  race.  Thus,  a  child  of  three  uul 
a  half,  generally  obsen-ant  and  intelligent,  and  cafalile 
of  comparing  the  muguitudcs  of  things  (e.g.,  tko 
heights  of  two  pemons),  showed  an  almost  comptet* 
inability  to  apiirvhcnd  relations  of  numl>er.  Tboofli 
taught  to  say  one,  two,  three,  &c,  in  conuoction  fit'' 
concrete  objects,  ho  persisted  in  confounding  nanilKr 
or  discrete  quantity,  with  magnitude  or  continw" 
quantity.  Thus  one  day  on  seeing  beads  of  thr* 
sizes,  ho  called  the  smallest  '  four,'  those  next  in  <>'' 
'  five,'  and  the  largest  '  six '.  It  is  well  known  ti<* 
savages,  though  they  ore  able  to  remark  a  diminniic'i 
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in  the  nnmber  oF  their  cattle,  ftc,  because  they  kuow 

tail  iudivuiually,  are  rarel)'  able  to  count  above  5, 
d  at  most  only  attain  to  10.     This  suggests  tbnt 
xoclconiug  WHS  first  duvclupod  by  aid  of  tliu  ttngcra  of 
tjio  two  hands,  which  supply  on  always  availnblc 
Hpicrete  illustration  of  number,  and  which  would 
DatuniUy  come  to  be  usod  as  a  symbol  for  Dumber  ia 

te  early  gesture  stages  of  language/ 
It  may  be  added  tliut  ccrtaiu  notions  of  maguitude 
and  number  illustrate  the  reverse  of  the  process  here 
doAcribed.  In  forming  an  idea  of  a  molecule,  of  a 
millimrtre,  &c,  we  are  breaking  up  or  dividing  an 
intuitablc  whole  into  its  parts  and  cnrrying  the  pro- 
cees  beyond  the  limits  of  imngination.  So  of  the 
ideas  of  all  small  abstract  quantities  represented  by 
ictjons.  We  may  form  an  image  corresponding  to 
iHSC  we  may  picture  an  object  scjimited  into 
parts :  but  our  ideas  of  ^  ^,  &c.,  dcitrly 
transcend  tlie  limits  of  distinct  picturing. 

Notions  of  Geometry,  &c.     This  sj-nthctic  activity 

^u    illu^tntted  in  a  i-omcwhat   ditlbrcnt  way  in   the 

^rmatioa  of  another  class  of  notions.    Our  idea  of 

a  mathematical  lino,  a  circle,  and  so  forth,  does  not 

PSfitly  answer  to  any  observable  form.  No  straight 
e,  for  instance,  discoverable  in  any  actual  object, 
rfectly  answers  to  the  geometric  definition.  Even 
'Thii  It  boToa  oat  bj  thabet  ttut  lonu  tnbt*,  «.f,,  th«M  of  AarinKa, 
rilprUy  5  bf  Uia  cz|>tnulon  'one  hand,'  anil  10  liy  'limhniid*'.  It  j*  aho 
^^OfOttai  hy  llie  fiixaiio*  or  t^e  tetm  ilij^t  tnd  tho  Tonii  of  dia  Kooiaa 
^Klneral*.  I.,  II..  k<.  iYot  wi  iiitvmting;  iccouiit  of  the  orixiu  ind  gravtlt 
^Henr  IdMi  <■'  oum'cr,  ■««  the  ■noeymoua  rolumi^  7A<  Atkmat*»$  (Mao- 
^■Tbui  *  0>.\  Bk.  I.,  aiiii>.  XIX.  Tha  pt7cl]oJi>g:l(«l  pnum  bjr  wliiok 
^^BiiWi-oo  itr]it>  an  mdiil  i*  dcfcribod  bf  WftiU,  LiArUithdtrPifJutagitt 
^^  p.  B9  >.  kc). 
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die  most  carefully  drawn  liue  would  be  fouod  on 
closer  inspectioQ  to  deviate  to  some  exteot  from  tbe re- 
quired tyjiA  It  fuUowti  that  tlicso  notious  involvemon 
than  a  simple  proceaa  of  abstraction,  such  as  suffices, 
for  example,  for  the  detection  of  the  quality  coloiir 
or  weight,  They  presuppose  in  udtUtion  to  ttib  i 
process  of  ideiUisation.  The  student  of  geometry  la 
thinking  about  a  perfectly  straight  hne  has  to  fiuu 
a  coDceptioQ  of  something  to  which  certain  actuil 
forms  only  rouglily  approximate.  The  notion  tlnu 
reprtrscutii,  like  tliat  of  a  large  number,  the  result  c( 
a  prolonged  mental  process  wliich  surpasses  tlie  liinitt 
of  distinct  iraagi  nation. 

It  is  much  the  same  with  the  notions  smooth  jijine; 
perfect  fluid,  rigid  body,  Ac,  in  physics.  In  framiag 
these  notions  we  are  called  on  to  modify,  perfect,  <ir 
idealise  tho  results  of  abstnuition,  to  form  id(«l 
notions  which  ti'ansccnd  the  limits  of  distinct  ima^' 
nation,  and  yet  wbich  are  definite  enough  for  the 
puipofics  of  scientific  reasoning.* 

Tlie  d!titJikdic>n  lietwMa  nolioM  aanreriajt  to  pntnreit  and  Am 
which  enniiot  be  tviluccd  to  imai^  ii  related  (o  tho  liliroriDn  bd>M 
fijtnbuHo  ond  Intnitiva  knowlodf^  We  have  an  intuitiTc  kaarWf' 
Of  tb*  Bumlxr  tliroc,  or  of  tha  flgiin  triangle,  herause  w«  oas  jM"* 
them.  But  VK  hav«  only  a  n-mholio  knowlcdfie  of  Uu  naoA* 
thnuMnd,  or  of  th>!  figiiM  cbiliognn  (ooe  of  n  IhonMod  itidM).  IitAoIK 
who  entpha«iwd  the  diOerenoe,  aitda  that  iiriu!tir«  knowMgl  Ha*" 
peihot  than  n-mbolir.  Tliii  iHiutmtea  the  iiaportanM  ot  the  fbsdita. 
of  imaftiiuktioa  in  nktion  to  tbovghl.* 


■  For  a  gooi  accouitt  of  IhcM  idul  notiona  *m  Tainr,  On  iHUtJi^net,  I** 
17.,  Ch.  I..  1 11. 

*  For  a  Mtt  uronunt  of  iha  dhUnallon  m*  J*Tonii',  flnmntory  £<■***  * 
tcyic.    littoa  VM.    Manni!!  argoM  that  ill  e»ncnl  i.oiioat  ar* aa 
of  lymtioUc  u  diituigui)b«d  Iroo  intliUiT*  IcaowUdga,    (Prettgn^M 
CU\t.  1.,  f.  «>, 
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Conception  and  Discrimination.     Notions  arc  com* 
tnonly  said  to  be  formed  by  attending  to  rescmblancos 
among  tbiogs  and  passing  over  differences.     Ncx-ci^ 
thelesa  in  conception  thcnj  is  always  u  reference  more 
or  less  explicit  to  differences.    In  forming  the  concept 
animal,  for  example,  we  are  not  only  connecting  many 
uulike  things  oa  tbe  ground  of  tlieir  roHcmblances 
(auinuil  structure  and  functions),  but  axe  marking 
these  off  from  other  things  Ucking  these  points  of 
Bimilnrity  (plants,  and  inanimate  objects).     When  we 
think  of  European  we  are  tacitly  referring  to  non- 
Europeans  (Asiatics,  &c.).      Indeed  we  cannot  coa- 
etitute  a  ckss  by  the  presence   of  certain  marks 
without  at  the  same  distinguishing  it  from  other 
things  wanting  these  marks.      In  all  cases  where 
there  arc  wuU  marke<l   contraries  or  oppositcs,  as 
heavy — hght,  sweet — bitter,  good — Uad,  and  so  on, 
this  process  of  discrimination  becomes  more  explicit. 
To  bring  a  thing  under  the  conception  light,  is  to 
set  it  over  against  the  conception  heavy.    TIius  while 
in  conception  assimilation  is  the  main  and  prominent 
activity,  discrimination  still  plays  a  subordinate  part. 
Systems  or  Notions  :  Classification  and  Division. 
The  orderly  systematic  review  of  the  agreements  and 
the  diffeiM-nces  of  things  leads  to  what  is  culled  cliuui- 
ficatioQ  or  division.      To  classify  things  is  to  view 
them  in  sucb  a  n'uy  that  their  different  degrees  of 
resemblance  and  difference  may  be  clearly  exhibited.* 

*  Tb*  t—dtt  niwt  b«  ettrtal  not  to  tn  milled  hj  the  fignn  «f  (T"**^ 
'tfaali^'  or  'amn^im  tliinsi  in  cUitM*.  TliiB  n  nvt  a  maUruil  pno*m, 
Iri^Iiig  obJMiU  UgMtiar  la  Bjiwik  It  li  ■  watml  t>racai^  •  bringing  of 
«l|)«oti  t«c>tb«r  in  our  tboa^ti,  ors  njnrMnlJiig  of  Umn  iu  tlieir  tnlstignt 
■I  ildiiUrit]'.     To  tbii  it  nay  be  odUed  lliul,  owing  uot  only  to  oar  Umltad 
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This  hikes  place  \>y  proceu< 
gradatioos  from  notioDs 
to  those  of  a  higher  dcgi'ee,  Tims  Hupjiositig  we  hm 
the  concepts  '  plough,'  '  spade,'  and  so  forth,  we  ms)- 
group  them  under  a  more  general  head,  '  agricultural 
implements '.  With  these  we  may  take  other  ttiiogj 
such  as  car|>enters'  '  tooU,'  *  sui-gical  instrnments,' 
'machines,'  &c.,  and  bring  them  uudcr  a  still  more 
general  head,  '  iostnitucuts  of  lalwur'.  Any  lover 
class  is  called  in  relation  to  the  higher  class  undei 
which  it  is  bi-ought  a  species ;  and  the  higher  clui 
is  culled  in  relntion  to  the  lower  a  gvnus.  In  eecb 
step  of  this  process  we  are  oO'0rdinat»\g  or  plaeing 
side  hy  side  certain  lower  elasees  or  s[H.-cies  differenead 
from  one  another  by  particular  qualities  {e.g,,  surgie&l 
instruments,  agricultural  imptemeuts)  and  tuhftrHif 
ncUing  them  under  a  lai'gcr  class  or  genus. 

Iq  the  upward  moTcment  from  species  to 
we  continually  discard  diffc-i-cnecs  {e,g.,  surgical,  agi> 
cultural  use)  and  bring  out  a  wider  similarity  (f.$.. 
quality  of  being  an  aid  to  labour  of  some  sort).  But 
we  may  set  out  with  a  large  class,  and  by  a  don-nwinl 
movement  break  it  up  into  successively  smaller  cluft* 
For  instance,  given  the  class  Art,  we  may  break  it  up 
into  the  Useful  and  the  Fine  Arts :  each  of  thao 
classes,  again,  may  be  further  broken  up  into  sub- 
Toiietiea,  Thus,  the  Fine  Arts  may  be  meaUiUy 
separated  into  those  of  the  Eye  (Paiati&g,  Scul[^ 

IcnowlDdge.  but  alw  to  th*  t*r;  utUN  of  MOMptiuI  npti«iittU«a.  *« 
■C  any  ona  (inu  thlok  «I  ths  rangB  of  otgocU  iudiiil«(L     Ai  «u  joiutvl 
•bova,  tlw  laUlUiwiit  w«  of  •  gpuinj  tnni  Loipli**  Mt  u  wtual  rvlima 
the  lim«  t«  tba  thiDi^  donotad,  but  nXitta  a  Rwlilw«  U  ajr[ilj  It  U  '^^' 
■a  Uwy  {nrnent  tlionualvBh 
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turc,  Accliitocturo),  and  tlia  E»r  (Poetry  and  Music). 
Tliis  dowtiwani  movemcDt  from  the  general  to  the 
particular  Is  kuowu  ax  Divisiun.  It  procc-€<Is  not  by 
a  gradual  discarding  of  differences  but  by  a  gradual 
introduction  of  them,  or  wLat  is  called  by  logicinna 
a  process  of  '  determination '.  Thus  the  notion  Fine 
Art  is  further  determined  by  the  addition  of  the 
qualification  vieual,  and  so  on.  Ju  this  way  the  dif- 
ferences among  things  as  well  as  their  rcsemiilancos 
are  brought  into  view. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  aacending  stage  of  this  opera- 
tion we  are  performing  a  proce^  of  gi-adual  analysis. 
That  is  to  say.  wo  arc  taking  complex  mental  repre- 
sentations and  singling  out  certain  elements.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  descending  stage  (diviaioa)  we 
are  carrying  out  the  supplementary  prot^ss  of  gradual 
synthesis,  combining  n<.-w  conceptual  elements  at  each 
step,  and  so  obtaining  more  complex  reprcsetttatious. 
Ilero,  thcQt  again,  we  see  illustrated  the  close  connoo 
tioa  between  the  two  o|>eratioiis,  aiialj-sis  and  syn-. 
thesis.* 

The  most  striking  illustration  of  this  orderly  ar- 

langemetit  of  notions  is  seen  in  the  classifications  of 

natural  history,  more  particubirly  those  of  zoology 

lad  botany.     But  any  genenU  uotioa  may  thus  be 

:a  up  into  a  system  of  notions.    Thus  our  notion . 


ISmbo  wntcn,  u  Sir  W.  nimilton,  point  out  tliat  Mch  atigi*  of  tlie 
ia  at  anc«  analyiU  and  >r)'iitliN<ia.  )n  l)i«  uiiwiiJ  uovciiK^iit  vh 
^^■nla  qualttla*  and  oomUnc  thing*  ;  in  (b«  doKiuiliii^  moTriuviiC  do 
••|>«fsta  Mas'  *■"!  comliine  qualilif*  (L'ltU'Xto*  If/i',  XXIV.,  |i.  G.  Jic). 
Kut  ttotn  a  |«]r(iholugi(aJ  point  «r  Tlni,  «k  uh  U  evoMniHt  nllierwiUi  tlia 
^AUm.«f  Ilia  aiiintal  npTMHiUtioiM  tbaii  wilh  tbo  ranj^n  ot  objMla  ivjir*- 
ta'utvil,  tlie  {toetm  of  analjrala  aud  tyntliMli  nlairoA  to  in  tlin  Uit  i>  Um 
iniiKirlMt. 
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of  building,  book,  language,  and  so  on,  may  b«  diviU 
iu  a  number  of  ways.  Even  tlie  notioDS  corrcsportding 
to  abstract  names  admit  of  this  orderly  troatmcul. 
For  example,  we  can  classify  tlie  several  eort«  of  (xAm, 
or  of  virtue.  By  tlius  taking  up  a  notion  into  i 
system  of  notions,  we  bring  into  light  its  affinities  nil 
its  oppositions,  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  systenulk 
presentation  of  knowledge  respecting  the  cotrespoiid- 
ing  things. 

Imperfection    and    Perfection    of    Notions.      Ooi 
notions  are  apt  to  be  defective  in  a  number  of  wbts. 
There  is  much  more  rca-son  for  indistinctness  in  tbe  ' 
case  of  notions  than  in  that  of  percepts  or  of  imag* 
And,  as  in  the  case  of  these  last,  indtstiactness  tsapt 
to  lead  on  to  positive  inaccuracy.    Thia  special  lialHtity 
of  concepts  to  remain  defective  or  incomplete  is  coa- 
nected  with  the  very  naturo  of  the  conceptual  procciBt 
and  with  the  fact  that  its  results  are  embodied  it^ 
language.     It  is  possible  to  use  words  roughly  (of 
everj'dity   pui-poscs  without  any  distinct  notion  o* 
their  purports    Many  of  the  operations  of  reasoning 
can  be  curried  on  with  only  a  raomentiiry  glance  a-'* 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  employed.    Hence  the  wid^^ 
opening  for  vague  concepts. 

Many  notions  are  thus  defective  from  the  Brat  be-^'*' 
causft  the  process  of  abstraction  described  above  bii«^' 
not  been  perfectly  carried  out.     And  the  fact  that  at 
of  ua  form  our  notions  to  a  large  extent  by  attendio 
to  the  way  in  which  words  are  employed  by  othen, 
renders  ua  still  more  liable  to  ent«rtain  indistinct  )d< 
about  things.     Hearing  otbcrs  apply  the  same  word 
to  things  a  child  acquires  a  vague  idea  of  some  commoO'^^ 
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it  ctrcumstanco  long  before  he  can  distincUy 
}  true  nature  of  the  resemblance.  Not  only 
igh  ths  mere  lapse  of  time  words  which  onco 
Jtioct  meaning  tend  to  di-op  this  and  to  grow 
id  and  hazy  in  their  signification.  We  have 
consider  these  defects,  and  the  proce^es  by 
ley  are  corrected.* 

ctness  of  Concepts,  By  a  distinct,  dear,  or 
ned  concept  is  meant  one  in  which  the  several 
or  characters  forming  the  concept-elements 
nctly  represented.  Thus  we  have  a  distinct 
metal  or  plant,  when  we  clearly  distinguish 
6  together  the  several  features  of  metals,  or 
On  the  other  hand,  an  idea  is  indistinct,  hazy, 
Bned  when  the  several  characters  of  the  oh- 
Qot  thus  distinctly  represented. 
y  connected  with  the  distinctness  of  a  concept, 
«fincd,  is  its  distinctness  with  respect  to  other 
,  By  this  is  meant  that  the  concept  remains 
i  or  distinguished  Jrom  other  and  partially 
oocepts  with  which  it  is  liahle  to  he  confused, 
have  a  distinct  idea  of  a  not  when  wc  dia- 
thc  group  of  characters  from  those  of  an 
fruit ;  of  a  planet,  when  we  distinguish  the 
n  from  those  of  a  fixed  star,  &c.  On  the 
.nd  a  concept  is  indistinct  or  confused  when 
to  amalgamate  with  a  kindred  concept  Thus 
m  of  limited  monarchy  is  confiised  when  it  is 


i 


DTWttpittM  of  thil  nbjMt  Ulonp  to  Lo^e  whicli  hu  to  do 
nlMtOD  <if  tlie  iut*Uoctu«l  ^netmm  •ooORLing  to  Mms  objectira 
MnectnoM.  Still  tb«  pajelwlagtat  ma;  M&ild*r  tba  acaUl  pi«i 
fnh  tn'l'  u  4^aitm«Bt  ta  u  objacliTo  •tamUid  i*  <aRMd  out. 
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apt  to  run  iuto  and  be  confused  with  tliiit 
monarchy. 

It  is  evident  that  in  general  thcso  two  kinds  nf 
distinctness  will  correspond  one  with  auolher.  [u 
proportion  as  the  concept  ehnracters  are  diBtindh 
represented  will  it  be  distinguished  as  a  whole  &om 
other  concepts.  Yet  this  coiTcspondcnce  is  not  u 
close  as  might  at  first  appear. 

We  can  best  test  the  distinctness  of  a  concept  by 
our  facility  in  applying  the  name  or  reoogDisiiig  * 
member  of  tlic  ela&s  of  thingD  denot«c1.  lo  gaienl 
all  want  of  distinctness,  whether  of  the  first  or  bccthJ 
kind,  must  tend  to  ol>struct  such  applications  of  nanut. 
Want  of  distinctness  in  the  connotation  leads  to  vont 
of  certa,inty  with  respect  to  the  denotation.  At  thf 
same  time  wc  arc  often  able  to  name  things  reailily 
with  only  imperfectly  distinct  concepts.  Thus  « 
child  or  an  uno<lucatcd  adult  wilt  (in  many  coses  >t 
IfiBBt)  at  once  recognise  a  &uit,  and  yet  be  luuJib 
perhaps  to  say  what  the  constituent  fniit-marks  m. 
This  suggests  that  a  concept  may  Ite  distinct  io  lit 
second  sense  without  being  so  tn  the  same  degnein 
the  first.  The  complex  of  marks  is  represented  viti> 
lu  Hcicnt  distinctness  for  keeping  the  name  apart  from 
other  names  and  for  applying  it  roughly  to  thing)  '■ 
but  there  ia  no  analysis  of  these  into  their  comtitnMt 
parts. 


ijmSM 


It  mxf,  pt1>AI<^  bo  uM  that  in  tlii*  cam  lh«  roncapt  !■  oalj'  i 
or  imperfectly  developed,  luin^  di-pviutKbt  oo  tlie  pccaenee  of  *^ 
oorraspondl  tg  pete«pt  with  which  it  u  invoK-ed.  Jtwt  u  mttij  ffipJ' 
etko  (w  we  taw  above)  rewgnue  an  okject  prMenUitit  Uetlf  ■(l«Ml°°t 
intcrvnl,  hut  cAnnot  imagine  it  (with  utf  •tff  o  el  dJi^aetBHi)  iv^ 
tlila  interv*!,  so  tbejr  may  be  able  to  elanil)'  ubjeeta,  uicl  dmiw  one  i'  * 
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a  iImj  neet  wilb  it,  liat  not  to  npmwnt  lh<  cUm  Ib  tha 
Fkll  of  ita  mrnilicra.  It  is  plain,  how«v«r,  timt  where  th«T«  U 
«  of  «  ftiU  and  (liitinct  re|>mciilAiioii  of  the  claM-niai'k*  tlie 

of  raoofnising  mombcts  of  tbo  daw,  uid  of  ruiulUr  ap]>]7ing 

mnM  be  lini'iUML 

ictDMS  tod  OloaniMB  of  Concepts.  Boni«  writvre  have 
bed  b«tw««o  t)io  two  kind*  of  dUtinvtnvM  jiMl  iiidicatMl  in 
ring  vaf :  A  notjon  U  (bar  wbtn  we  can  Ku»hiiUi:  the  com- 
Uiinpi :  thtmrt  when  we  caunot  do  ibia.  It  ia  dittintt  wbon 
il  parte  or  «l«iDvtita  ai«  duliiicUy  i«prveenl«(l :  xndiHi»H  at 
rben  thia  U  not  the  cue.' 

lU,  however,  be  better  to  leverw  tliia  and  call  a  notion  dlMJnct 
I  diMiDinubed  aa  a  whole  Irvm  otber  notiuus,  uud  clcur  whi^n 
er  detail*  are  cImtIjt  reptvM&tod.  Thi*,  aa  I.oclio  fiig^n-ta, 
rrcaponil  ro«re  olo*ely  witli  l)ie  prlnmiy  nee  of  tlie  worda  aa 

ftbout  oliJMta  of  aicht.*  It  ia  evident,  howev«r,  from  tlie 
rfect  ItttenbaOKi'abl'Minw  of  itio  wnrda  in  oniinnrr  speech,  that 
ctioa  here  drawn  la  of  little  pnctlcul  momeiit.  lu  general  the 
t  of  diatioctiooa  incrouw  {or  dwitaac)  l^gethor. 

les  of  Indistinctness  of  Concepts.  The  impcr- 
I  just  Bpoken  of  may  arise  Jrom  either  of  tlic 
fltatc<l  above.  Many  notions  are  imiistinct 
le  first  because  the  percepts  and  images  are  eo ; 
use  the  pro(;4Ma  of  abstraction  has  never  been 
iar  enough  to  bring  into  distinct  relief  the 

b  lU  dUtlnerioft  dnvn  'by  IjiibnlU  and  adopted  b^  Sir  W.  Kaaail- 
I  tb«  latter'*  LtaurM  «a  L»)it,  IX) 

■te  «bat  WIS  niH  ahote  [[l  9M)  mpnttng  imagn^  Lscke'*  view 
■tktrcd  fnira  the  faU4«in|{  quoCalloiu: — "Tlio  |ieri;r|i(iaii  of  t)i« 
\g  aioat  Dt-llir  eiplniiMl  bjr  wurda  nIatinK  to  tlic  aiRlit,  we  shall 
ntaad  whet  in  mntnt  \vj  'rlnv'  and  'obKUre'  iu  our  Urat,  hjr 
«■  whet  w*  call  Mmr'  and  'obMiire'  in  the  ohjr>cts  at  dgliL 
ig  that  vbich  djic«ren  to  ui  ruible  ohJM-tN,  w»  ciie  Iha  name  uf 
to  that  which  it  not  |>Uofd  in  a  liifht  BiiOidcnt  todiH-«T«r  minutely 
lltare  and  colouta  ohlrh  are  obaDrvAhle  In  It,  and  wliich  in  a  hvttar 
Id  be  diloeiBiUa."  Agiiu,  "A*  a  dour  idea  li  that  whcteof  the 
neb  a  full  and  teiileiit  pnrtepllon  a*  it  does  revive  from  aa  outward 
nstioit  duly  oa  a  wrll-ditpmiod  orican,  eo  a  dislhict  idoa  la  that 
be  tnlnd  ptrotiro*  a  dincronca  from  all  olhim,  and  a  confuimj  ido* 
one  aa  ia  not  anfficientty  di«liiiK<u«hahU  fium  another  fioiD  which 
te  be  dllTarent". — Any  ea  IK*  Human  (/lutmlaacfiny,  fik.  U., 
12.,  Saot.  L,  ka. 
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common  cliaroctcrs  of  A  clasa  of  things.     This 
romaik  apjiliea  with  epocial  foree  to  the  notioni  of  tBs 
young  and  uncducatwl,  who  can  in  most  caaes  distia* 
guish  dilTvrent  kinds  of  objects  sut£cii<iitly  for  pnctxd 
purposes  by  the  aid  of  general  names,  hut  who  hare 
not  carefully  reflected  on  the  oonti>nt  of  tlicir  notiou 
Not  only  so,  our  notions  arc  apt  to  become  iodtstiiict 
(in  both  Bcuscs)  from  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  in- 
perfections  of  memory     As  we  huTe  seen  abore,  a 
concept  is  held  together  as  an  organic  unity  by  Utt 
conjoint  attacbmeut  of  a  number  of  images  to  one  and 
the  same  wonl.     Hence  it  may  become  dismlTed  or 
disiutcgi-ated  by  tlio  weakening  of  the  bond  of  asMciar 
^on.    Some  or  all  of  the  images  are  loosened  from 
their  verbal  attacbment  and  disjippcar,  and  thus  tint 
notion  fades  for  want  of  the  imuginntive  root    Or 
if  the  images  remain,  they  are  not  firmly  miitcii 
to  the  verbal   symbol,  but   become   in  a  mcuait 
detached  one  &om   another,  presenting  themscJvts 
as  a  series  of  images  rather  than  a  welded  masicf 
images.      Honce  the  representation  of  the  comwa 
charactcra,  that  is  to  say  the  notion,  grows  blurwJ 
and  ill-delined :  the  notional  features  no  longer  sudI 
out  in  wcll-dcfiued  relief.    Id  this  manner  the  concept 
tends  by  the  lapse  of  time  to  return  to  its  early  ctniit 
state  of  a  string  of  images,  or  an  imperfectly  oombiv^     , 
man  of  images.^  ^M 

1  W«  ofUn  find  onmlraa  In  thi*  tUU  of  iniiid  wllk  ntpwt  te  vaa  1^ 
tMUiinx  of  which  wa  iMfnt  whan  jimag,  bot  wlilch  ««  1mt«  cIbm  U.I^ 
UtUaM>»«iont4iue,«.f.,  thoMor  RoroMorOrMk  olbiab.  mni  teehitata^* 
la  Kiono*.  The  word  calln  up  tho  {mix"  of  one  «t  two  of  ths  taon  tfri^ 
WMcnplw  or  ■peclmeuk  but  n  itb  only  the  dinuncst  diMemment  of  ibt  cos** 
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>  bo  added  tlint  this  iudistinctnoss  of  concepts 
ibc  lapse  of  time  ta  grwitly  fuvonn.'d  by  the  very 
B  of  kngungo,  tlie  subtleties  which  aro  a  De<:es- 
Mkrt  of  a  developed  language,  as  well  the  impor- 
BB  from  whidi  the  bcBt  language  is  not  free. 
'  laaguage  aims  at  expressing  all  distinctions  of 
fit.  Hence  the  existence  of  many  words  whoso 
tugs  overlap,  or  answer  to  finely  distinguishable 
ts  of  the  same  things  or  rcktions  among  things. 
ice  tlic  terms,  nation,  society,  The  obtu&c  mind 
e  to  draw  such  distinctions  natundly  attaches 
ideas  to  the  terms.  There  is  probably  a  \iigue 
of  some  difference,  but  this  is  not  rendered 
to  the  mind. 

t  only  so,  the  imperfections  of  langunge.  its 
and  redundancies,  promote  indijitinutness 
hccption.  The  ambiguity  of  t«rms,  the  fact 
Wo  word  expressed  a  variety  of  sliades  of 
J,  often  distinguishable  only  with  gi-eat  diffi- 
bccQ  commonly  recognised  by  tliitikcra  as 
le  mast  fertile  sources  of  %-ague  and  ill-dcfiucd 
To  this  it  must  be  added  that  the  rcdun- 
>f  hinguRge,  the  fact  that  two  words  are 
at  least)  employed  as  synonyms  u'iihout 
ciable  difference  of  meaning,  is  unfavourable 
tness.  In  this  cose  the  same  notion  hua  to 
^]f  to  two  unlilce  symbols,  the  unlikcness 
leeesaarily  suggests  that  there  must  be  a 
■  meaning  between  them.* 


las 


Igvitj'  of  Ungo^  RDil  tlw  laJUtliuln«M  of  tlionglit  ton- 
\»m  ijtdce,  Hmou  cm  tht  JIuwtan  UMtenU<ul-Hf,  Itlc.  IIL. 
liU,  AlulMi  ^l»fi«.  Sk.  IV.,  C1»|H(.  IV.— VI. 
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Accuracy  and  Inaccuracy  of  Concepts.     A&  in 
cxmc  of  tillages,  so  here  we  liuve  to  difitinguiAh  bet 
the  more  iudietiuctuess  of  a  concept,  aud  its  poutiv^ 
iaaccuracy.     A  dititiuct  notion  dc'iHimh)  on  our  cleul/* 
i-vprescuting  the  marks  we  take  up  into  our  nolion: 
an  aPRurnte  uotioa  <lc|>oii(l8  oa   our   taking  up 
right  elements.     By  this  is  meant  that  we  iuduilctl 
common  characters  of  the  vlius,  or  more  oxw;Uy, 
tlioBc  included  in  tlie  current  moaning  of  tbu  vc 
and  no  others.      Or,  to  express  the  same  tiling  ll 
diOorent  language,  an  accurate  concept  is  such  tli 
the  wuril  in  which  it  is  cnibodit-d  will  cover  or  stand 
for  all  the  things  commonly  denoted  by  that  Da&%. 
and  for  uo  others. 


Tbii  Riflicc*  for  an  ortlinary  dcfiniliMi  of  aomnof.  Ii  h 
hovrenr,  that  ilien  it  imiili«(l  hen  a  double  rdennce,  nanclr, 
qnnlltlot  which  thinK*  Mtiinlljr  hiiva,  riuI  to  lliMe  wliith  ilie;  an  N»- 
monljr  Kf;ardeil  aa  having.  In  the  one  o(  the  larjta  nu^urilj  of  dia 
and  of  all  j<>un{{  iHrfMiD*,  it  u  sulTident  tlint  Ibrir  nalbnu  ooncfpanJu 
tha  (onimon  nolionic  Tha  comcHMM  of  tbelr  iikas  will  be  Jn^H  ^T 
tlioir  i»iiri>miity  bi  llie  fixed  na^^ of  apeealL  On  tko  other  huviilii. 
(•ircii  to  a  fow  iniliTJiliiiili  to  irck,  by  B  fntlcr  anil  more  «»ct  kttewk^l' 
of  lliiiiKN  to  imitrara  ou  thU  liici)  vwg*  of  wonts  ■&■)  *"  ^"f  '^ 
eammonly  eccqitwd  notlou  into  do«er  conforiuUjr  to  Uiiii)^  SaA» 
pertoa  wt\»  up  a  )llJt)|■^T  and  idral  (tonctatU  of  aecuroc}-  hy  wKlib  I* 
aiiua  at  rei.'tiryiujj  tbe  coiumou  one. 

Inarx!nntcy  of  conception,  like  mere  iudistinctncA^ 
tnny  ariae  either  througli  an  imperfect  performance  *^ 
the  initial  processes  of  comparison  and  ahstraclio"*' 
including  the  discriminatioa  of  one  group  of  thiu.^! 
fi-om  anothiT ;  or  through  a  flulwcfjuont  proccsa  -^ 
concc]>tual  dissolution  or  disintegration. 

{a)  Inaccurate    Notions    depending    on    Imperfe 
Abstraction.     To  begiu  with,  then,  a  notion  may 
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inaccurate  because  tbc  process  of  alistmction  or  notion- 

formatiou  is  incomplete.    The  first  notions  of  all  of 

^  are  rough  and  inexact,  answeriog  to  a  process  of 

oomparativo  inapection  which  is  imperfectly  followed 

■ittt.     Owing  to  theso  imporft-ctious,  the  Dotioos  are 

,    ^Haecurate ;  that  it  to  Bay,  the  range  of  tho  name  is 

■  Dot  coextensive  with  that  of  thu  things   commouly 

■  **f  properly  denoted  by  it,  but  covers  a  smaller,  or  a 

■  **ig«r  gi-oup.    In  the  first  case  we  may  call  the  notion 
'     too  narrow,  in  the  second,  too  wiilo. 

Notions  which  ana  too  Narrow.     In  the  first  place, 

%  DOtioo  may  he  formed  on  too  narrow  an  observation 

of  things,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  accidental 

features  not  shared  in  by  all  membcra  of  the  cinss  arc 

taken  up  into  the  meaning  of  the  word  m  a  part  of 

its  eaecntial  import.     For  example,  a  child  that  has 

onlj  seen  red  roses  is  apt  to  regard  redness  as  a  part 

cr  tho  meaning  of  rose.      Rimilnrly  an  vn«Hl(icnted 

Englishman  is  apt  to  think  of  government  as  implying 

'the  existcnco  of  a  monarch.     Such  notions  are  too 

jiaiTOW, 

Notions  which  are  too  Wide,    In  the  second  place, 
a  notion  may  be  inaccurate  by  being  too  wide.      If 
the  obflervation  of  things  is  superficial  and  hajity  only 
It  part  of  the  common  traits  or  marks  arc  embodied  in 
tbe  name.    The  notions  of  children  and  of  the  unedu- 
cated are  apt  to  he  too  wide.     They  pick  up  a  part, 
but  only  a  jmrt,  of  the  significance  of  the  words  they 
tear  employed.    Thus  they  observe  among  different 
fish  the  conspicuous  circumstance  that  they  livo  in 
thu  water,  and  so  they  are  disposed  to  call  seals,  dob 
fhius,  and  so  ou,  fish.     In  a  similar  way  a  child  will 
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call  all  meals  'tea,*  overlookiug  the  &ct  Uiat  'Uk' 
oounotes  besides  tbe  diaracters  of  *moal/  tlut  of 
taking  placo  towards  tbe  close  of  tlio  day. 

(b)  Inaccurate  Notions  depending  on  Loss  of  £it- 
menls.    While  notions  may  thus  be  inaccurate  at  Uit 
outlet  owing  to  defective  observation,  tbcy  tend  still 
further  to  become  so  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  tk 
gradual  obliteration  of  the  conceptual  cltimenta.   Etoij 
successive  loss  of  such  concept'elements  plainly  ia* 
Tolves  a  discrepancy  between  the  name  and  the  thii^ 
denoted.     In  other  wonU  the  concept  grows  too  wide.  ■ 
As  names  are  emptied  of  their  full  signiScanoe  tbej 
thus  become  too  inclusive.    Thus  by  forgetting  tbt 
the  term  'selfish'  means  what  is  done  with  a  conscioBi 
reference  to  self,  or  knowingly  for  the  odvanU^  cr 
good  of  self,  some  writers  have  tended  to  make  \hi 
term  cover  all  actions,  benevolent  as  well  as  otlua 
Kot  only  so,  this  decay  of  the  conceptual  orguiim 
](^ad8  on  to  the  coalescence  of  one  concept  with  ano- 
ther, and  tJie  consequent  erroneous  confusion  of  tbe 
corresponding  names.     The  first  elements  of  mi 
to  disappear  Irom  a  word  ore  the  less  proi 
features  which  servo  to  give   it   its  precise 
of  meaning,  and  to  mark  it  off   from  other 
related  words.    The  loss  of  these  obviously  leadi  to 
the  complete  confusion  of  the  connected  words.  ItiO 
it  would  be  easy  to  confuse  the  meanings  of  tbe 
expressions,     a  benevolent  act,'  and  a  '  beoe6c«D^ 
act,'  by  dropping  in  tbe  former  case  the  represoDtati<3<>L 
of  the  internal  factor  of  good-will  or  kindly  intention'- 

>0a  Ui«  Mtiin  of  tonftnlon  of  ld«M  •*•  todu.  Any  m  (lb 
{hAnUwbnv.  Book  It.,  Chtp.  XSrx.,  8mL  & 
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idetit  from  thU  brief  reference  to  the  source* 
'  isaccuracy  in  notioDs,  that  this  defect  is  very  closely 
connected  in  its  origin  with  the  other  defect,  indis- 
tinctness, Where  there  ia  want  of  definitene^  and  of 
aharp  discrimination  of  the  notion  from  other  notions, 
there  are  the  circumstances  favourahle  to  inaccuracy. 
The  notion  which  is  hazy  and  confused  in  tlie  sense 
that  it  ia  only  vaguely  differenced  fiom  another  ia 
Ukcly  pretty  aoon  to  bo  '  confuRod '  with  it  in  the  full 
•ense,  that  the  boundary-line  ia  lost  eight  of  alto< 
gether. 

It  it  int^Totinit  to  compuv  Du  cIians«B  marking  tlm  hntnrr  of  wonb 
tad  concvpu  in  lL«  tndividiu]  mind,  with  tho<4  vhHn(:«fi  whicli  cliAnc- 
tcriae  tfao  hkloff  of  tb«in  in  &  coaimuDit^.  What  is  kaowa  m  'Bene- 
nlisotion'  or  the  wiilcning  of  tlie  meaning  of  tvrmi  carrcaponJt  with 
tho  exteotiuD  of  the  nnsc  of  woitl*  dcMribci)  aliovc,  and  taaj  b«  (tuil, 
Kk*  it,  to  inrolva  a  cottolii  fot^tfalnrM.  On  th«  other  haod  Ui«ro  ia 
tlM  prWKM  of  '({MolAllutian,'  hy  which  new  maikt  an  »d-isd,  luid  tho 
rantie  ot  the  dcnoution  conacquenlly  narrowtsL  To  thii  there  uiiwon 
iu  UJa  COM  oJ  tho  inilirjiliial,  th«  nnuliial,  nnd  often  uncoiuicioiw  iiuMir- 

IBtioa  of  tli«  n»ultd  of  uccideutal  indivldudl  cxjierionco.* 
'Revision  of  Notions.  It  follows  from  the  above 
at  perfect  concepts  commonly  pre-mippose  not  one 
process  of  comparison  and  abstraction  simply,  but  a 
succeasion  of  conceptual  processes,  by  the  aid  of 
which  the  first  crude  concepts  are  perfected,  and  also 
the  tendencies  in  words  to  lose  their  significance  are 
connteracted.  Defective  conception  at  tho  outset 
(whether  ending  in  a  vague  or  a  positively  enouooua 
notion)  can  only  bo  made  good  by  more  searching 
inspection  of  the  things  submitted  to  examination, 

I  On  the  ehaaicM  ntrldng  the  oa*  of  nonU  la  the  hbtor;  of  ■  communlt; 
•M  Trraeh,  0»  Uf  Blidgtf  ffonttj  3.  S.  ULU,  Sifltm  «'  Iv^  Book  iV., 
Citp.  V. 
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and  also  by  a  wider  and  more  varied  oliAeiratiaii 
objects  in  tbcir  similnrities  and  disEtmilaritits. 

Not  only  so,  c%'eu  whcu  tbe  concepts  hnve  bna 
properly  formed  they  can  only  be  kept  distiBct. 
and  conscipicntly  a(!eumto,  by  going  buck  ngnin  uti 
agnin  to  tbo  concrete  objects  oat  of  which  thcf 
have  in  a  manner  been  extracted.  Only  when  we 
do  thi»  slialt  we  avoid  the  error  of  taking  empiy 
names  for  realities,  and  keep  our  repreaeutations  Mk 
and  vivid.  Conception  is  in  this  way  continnaDy 
renewed  by  contact  with  actual  concrete  fact' by  m^ 
of  perception  and  imagination.  The  frxM^ucut  appK- 
catioQ  of  names  to  individual  thioga  is  thus  a  oofiifr 
tion  of  preserving  vitality  in  our  concepts.  ITiinkiDg 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  imagining,  yet  it  is  buei 
on  it  and  cjinnot  aafidy  be  divorced  from  it.  Cleir 
concepts  imply  images  of  particular  otijccta  in  Um 
back-ground,  ready  to  come  into  the  full  light  <i 
consciousness  aa  occasion  requires.  We  only  attacl' 
a  definite  meaning  to  a  name  when  we  arc  in  a  ftat- 
tion  to  readl  a  concrete  example,  or  rather  a  vanri' 
of  concrete  examples. 

Relation  of  Conception  to  Imagination.    Tbs 
remarks  help  to  bring  out  still  more  distmctiy 


ipw 
ariel^ 

lyW 


relation  between 


imagination 


and  thou"ht.     M  *• 


have  seen,  a  notion  dlScrs  from  an  image  in  tiiat 


i3tiM 


contains  a  representation  of  common  features 
and  not  of  individual  peculiarities.  When  a 
tends  strongly  to  cull  up  an  image  of  a  cono**' 
object,  rather  than  a  notion  of  a  class,  the  proc€^ 
of  thought  are  obstriicte<l.  The  highly  imaginati^ 
mind  which  instantly  reduces  a  word-symbol  to  aoM* 
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icrete  instance  is  heavily  IinucHcappd  in  following 

""oat  troius  of  abstract  thought.'    The  many  interesting 

twscompiiniments  of  the  individual  things  iiiterfenj  with 

the  grasping  of  their  general  aspects- 

^k.  At  the  suiDC  time,  notions  arc  formed  out  of  imngos. 

Unlinking  is  thus  based  on  iuiagination  (both  ropro- 

ductivo  mid  constructive).     The  mcnning  or  content 

,  of  a  word  is  wholly  derived  from  the  inspection  of 

I  ooncrete  things.     Ilence  a  notion  in  order  to  be  full, 

distinct,  and  stable  must  he  continually  supported  by 

images.      To  every  word  there  ought  to  correspond 

several  tendencies  to  form  imuges ;  though  since  the 

imngca  arc   often    very  difTorcnt,   these    tendencies 

should   in  general   counteract  one  Buothcr.^     Only 

when  there  is  this  vital  connection  between  thought 

and  imagination  can  the  mind  steer  clear  of  the  perils 

of  empty  wonls. 

On  Defining  Notions.      Our  notions  are  rendered 

distinct  and  accurate  not  merely  by  going  back  t» 

^OQcxete  Ducts  or  examples  but  by  a  number  of  supple- 

1  Thli  b  of  MQna  fiiDftsllj'  tiie  e«H  vjth  Ibe  fonng  aD<t  llie  nDcduoated. 
Tie  nirTovvcta  of  tl.rir  «iiieri«u(A  t"<l  ids  6«Unim*  a(  ilidr  powcn  of 
kbvtncdoD,  laiiM  vonla  to  be  pictorin],  di!icn|i(tve  «r  concnle  indivldokli 
ntbor  tbui  ■jrmliolinllj  n(jTewuUliv«  of  cIuhs.  Tlitu  iMiitpiirir  ia  iDiuiiiiifilf 
tUntnltd  ti)'  llr.  OtlUn.  Somt  ono  tvf-iii  nnmliiitf :  '  I  iin  Kcing  10  tnll 
<ftm  abewt  ■  bott '.  A  fcmnft  Udjr  of  «i  imBginitive  tuni  bring  »k(J  what 
iW  word  'boat*  csUrd  tip  miuwcrad  "a  ndirr  Ur^  Wjic,  ]iiiiil>in^  olT  from 
11m  Hmn,  full  of  bdlci  ftod  (rallsmui ".     (Jnptlna  into  UumaH  HkkIIj/, 

h  "0). 

'  Thi>  dote  eonanliod  brtsMn  th«  notion  «t  t^iilrAl  Imnj^  «nd  tho  jMi* 
timlw  bii«Rni  out  of  which  It  u  developrd,  b  teta  in  the  rcnilinm  of  IbcM 
to  ariae  whtn  we  dw«U  on  th«  mmiiii);  «i  a  worO.  In  all  tiui;li  rum  «t  tiav*^ 
u  H.  Taine  olotrvM^  a  thtftbg  tmat^  or  luctwulon  of  lii»t;(a.  each  Imptrfcet 
b(l  Umiing  to  gnnreoniilota.  (0»  t-ttliiitiMit,  It  L,  Hk.  1.,  Uiap.  II.,  II.). 
TW  Ikrt  it  abo  Men  in  the  niiiility  willi  which  t]io  iniml  Id  mlMog  a  vrtbal 
iminftiiM  rMlana  a  eoie*^  bj  tlia  oU  of  tb«  avgsntiaoi  of  tlio  eontai^  to 


mentary  processes  which  may  he  roughly  groupei 
under  the  he^id  of  definition.     To  define  a  wori  is 
tho   logical   sense   ia   to   nnfold   its    connotatioo,  U 
Giiumttrate  more  or  lees  completely  the  several  cbu 
octcrs  or  attributes  which  make  np  its  meaning.   Ai 
we  have  seen,  we  form  many  concepta  such  as  '  metal' 
'man,'    'civihscd  country,'    before   we  are  aUe  to 
represent  distinctly  the  several  attributes  which  ooiu- 
pose  the  connotation  of  the  words.     It  ia  only  when 
the  mind's  power  of  abstraction  increases  that  tliii 
higher  8t»ge  of  analysis  becomes  possible.     When  it 
has  been  performed  the  mind  will  be  able  to  retaia 
the  essentials  of  the  concept  by  means  of  the  verhd 
definition.     When  for  example  the  child  has  leant 
that  glo-ss  is  a  transparent  substance,  compoeed  rf 
certain  matf^rinls,  brittle,  eoaily  fused  by  heat,  a  bed 
conductor  of  hciit,  and  so  on,  tho  string  of  properties 
stored  up  by  aid  of  the  verbal  memory  will  serre  to 
give  distinctness  to  the  concept.* 

A  second  and  subordinate  part  of  this  process  d 
definition  of  names  consists  in  the  discriminatioii<f 
the  notion  from  other  notions.  The  precise  meaoinj 
of  a  word  is  only  brought  out  by  setting  the  notiw 
over  against  its  oj>pO£:te  or  contmat,  and  by  dificriOi- 
nating  it  from  neaily  allied  notions.  Thus  for  example 
the  notion  '  wise '  is  elucidated  by  contrasting  it  yn^ 
'  foolish '  and  by  distinguishing  it  from  allied  noti< 
as  'learned'. 


1 


■  Thia  appIlM  to  eompoidU  nottoni  onl;.  that  It  to  m^  to  nch  u  In< 
ft  nunilnr  of  nmiDon  tniu.  It  U  to  b«  uld«tl  tliat  nanj  tiliwf  of  ilils9 
paiw  so  many  atlritiutM  tli«t  «i  •ili«u«tir«  •xamlaAUvD  U  iidpoatllil*.  V* 
■M  oontout  to  tftadtj  tka  moit  imporUiU  ehmetcn  of  'irm,'  'Gah,'  u^ 
•ofoTtlL 
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Finally  our  nfftionfl  may  be  defined  or  rendered 
E^ore  sharp  in  outline  by  a  reference  to  a  cla»Aificatioii 
!>f  tilings.  Logicians  say  that  tho  best  way  to  define 
^  class  name  (fspocially  when  the  qualiti<>s  are  too 
KiimeroQs,  and  many  of  tbem  too  imperfectly  known, 
ibr  us  to  enumerate  them  completely)  is  to  name  the 
ifghcr  clasfl,  or  'genus,'  and  add  tho  'difference,' 
Lat  is  the  leading  features  which  mark  off  the  class 
rom  co-ordinate  classes.  Thus  we  may  define  a 
ttrallelogram  by  saying  that  it  is  a  four-sided  figure 
liiglicr  class)  having  its  oj)posit«  sides  parallel  (dif- 
urence).  Such  a  definition  serves  to  fix  in  the  mind 
sine  of  the  more  important  marks  of  the  objects,  and 
a  keep  the  concept  distinct  Irom  other  concepts 
a.ff.,  those  of  other  four-sided  figures).  In  a  manner, 
oo,  dividing  a  term,  or  pointing  out  the  sub-classee 
iompotsing  the  class  of  things  d<.-uoted,  serves  to  deaf 
up  or  define  our  notions.  Since  a  concept  is  formed 
by  means  of  an  inspection  of  things,  an  occasional 
reference  to  the  whole  extent  of  things  covered  by  a 
Dime  helps  to  give  definitencss  to  the  concept.  Thus 
in  teaching  a  child  the  meaning  of  a  term  like  metal, 
itia  well  to  connect  it  in  bis  mind  with  all  the  prin- 
cipal or  more  familiar  Tarictics.  In  fact  the  two 
IBocesses  here  touched  on,  bringing  out  the  connota- 
tion (logical  'definition'),  and  exposing  the  denotation 
Pogical  'division'),  are  mutually  complementary. 

Other  Results  of  Abstraction  :  Idea  of  Self.  The 
^iXiQ  process  of  abstraction  whereby  the  child  learua 
*  group  external  objects  according  to  their  resem- 
'IflJioefl  enables  him  to  ascertain  the  miture  of  the 
'^er  world,  his  own  mind.     His  idea  of  self  begins, 
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OS  wc  have  accn,  vUli  tbe  perception  of  his 
ofgnnism  as  tJie  object  in  which  he  looaliscs  his 
ou»  f*.-uliug8  of  pleasure  and  pain,  Even  this 
idea  is  slowly  acquired.  As  Prof.  Preyer  poinU 
the  infant  docs  not  at  first  know  his  own  o: 
as  something  related  to  his  feelings  of  pleasure 
pain.  AN'hen  more  than  a  year  old  bis  boy  bit 
own  arm  just  as  though  it  bad  been  a  foreign  object' 
This  stage  of  self-representation  seems  to  cotrespond 
roughly  at  least  to  the  early  period  of  life  in  wliidi 
the  child  speaks  of  himself  by  bis  proper  name.  That 
is  to  say,  the  child  does  not  as  yet  set  himself  in 
opposition  to  all  outer  objects,  including  nil  ollia 
persons,  but  regards  himself  as  one  among  naar 
objects. 

As  the  power  of  ahstracHon  grows  this  idea  of  self 
becomes  fuller  and  includes  the  repres^ntatioD  <tf 
internal  meatal  etatc&  The  child  does  not  at  fint 
reflect  or  turn  his  attention  inwards  on  his  own  feel- 
ings. He  is  glad  or  sorrowful,  but  as  soon  as  tbe 
momentary  feeling  is  over  he  is  apt  to  forget  all  nbont 
ft,     Uis  attention  is  absorbed  in  outward  things. 

lend  to  tbe  facts  of  the  inner  life  implies  an 
'an  active  withdrawal  of  the  mind  from  tbe  en' 
world.  This  only  occurs  later  on,  and  first  of  lU 
probably  in  connection  with  the  development  of  cer- 
tain feelinga  Thus,  bis  nascent  emotion  of  pride  in 
doing  things,  in  bringing  alrnut  changes  in  his  litlJ* 
world,  would  aid  in  the  development  of  a  consdi"*' 
neas  of  self:  and  this  result  n-ould  be  furthered  by 
rivalries  with  others  and  tlie  attendant  feeling  <" 
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|triumpli,  &C.  The  iDftucnoc  of  otliors,  too,  would  aid 
itly  in  the  growth  of  thia  fuller  idea  of  self.  More 
[particularly,  perhaps,  ita  (levclopment  would  he  pro- 
[moted  by  the  experience  of  moral  discipline  and  the 
[raceptioo  of  blame  or  pnus«.  It  is  when  the  child's 
kttention  is  driven  inwards  iu  oa  act  of  reflection  on 
lis  own  actions  as  springing  from  good  or  ba<l  motives, 
liat  he  wukcs  up  to  a  fuller  coueciousuesa  of  himself 
rThe  gradual  auhstitution  for  the  proper  name  of  '  me,' 
I'V  'my/  which  is  observable  in  the  third  year  pro- 
Linbly  marks  the  date  of  a  more  distinct  reflection  on 
lint^rnal  feelings,  and  consei^uently  of  a  clearer  idea  of 
;  the  mcutal  eel£ 

A  further  process  of  abstraction  is  implied  in  ar- 
[iiinDg  at  the  idea  of  a  permanent  »elf,  now  the  reci- 
rpicnt  of  impressions  from  without,  now  the  subject 
[of  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain,  hopes  and  fears,  and 
low  the  cause  of  outward  actions.    The  image  of  the 
enduring  and  always  present  object,  the  bodily  self, 
tiodoabtedly  contributes  an  important  element  to  this 
Idea.     But  this  supplies  only  the  more  concrete  or 
jiictoriul  part  of  the  repreaeulation.     The  highly  ab- 
stract idea  of  an  enduring  mental  self,  one  and  the 
Bame  through  all  the  changes  of  fuuling,  involves  a 
certain    development  of  memory  and  the  power  of 
retracing  in  its  main  features  the  series  of  past  per- 
aonol  experiences  (see  p.  264).      The  idea  is  formed 
1>y  taming  away  the  attention  from  the  endless  diver- 
sities of  this  chain  of  cxporiencea  and  fixing  it  on 

)  Of  tonnn  tbe  Mcid  anrlronmNit  pUp  an  important  jort  fn  aiding  tho 
0«trtli  0/  f] r ccnadouaiw  b^  lU  moJM  oj  »pMeb.     I'lio  niallan  or  mU  and 
Knl  wif,  InclwUuf;  tliit  between  the  1  and  Iho  Voii,  !«  coDlinually  being 
^a  11  111  eo  UiB  ohili!'!  alUution  by  thu  laugui^  of  otlion. 
24 
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tbe  eommon  un<lerlyiiig  circnmstance,  tlint  tbcy  in 
all  parts  of  oue  connected  wbolft,  links  in  one  cca- 
tinuous  chain  of  mental  events.' 

Our  Notions  of  Others.  In  one  sense  the  isdi- 
vidua]  eclf  stands  in  contrast  to  all  outer  thing!, 
including  other  persons.  The  child  distiuguiishes  Un 
'I'  from  the  *  you ',  At  the  same  time  the  knMT* 
ledge  of  self  underlies  and  leads  on  to  the  knowWgl 
of  others  ns  something  more  than  materiid  objfdt 
perceived  by  the  senses,  as  beings  endowed  with  fil- 
ings, desires,  thoughts,  Ac 

There  seems  to  be  an  instinctive  tendency  to  eodav 
other  human  beings  with  life  and  consciousnesB.  il 
we  shall  eee  by  and  by,  children  appear  to  interprrt 
roughly  the  eigos  of  othera'  feelings,  such  as  tb 
smile,  before  individual  experience  could  have  ltd 
them  to  connect,  by  way  of  their  own  experii'iice  of 
like  feelings,  these  signs  with  their  proper  significttn. 
Not  only  so,  there  is  some  reason  to  snppose  tlut 
the  child  at  first  tends  to  attribute  life,  feeling,  end 
intention  to  all  outer  objects  which  in  any  vtv 
simulate  the  appearance  of  human  form  and  moTfr- 
mcnt,'  This  personifying  of  objects  around  him  i* 
baited  on  his  knowledge  of  his  own  double  exist«iio«, 
bodily  and  mental. 


>  Par  ■  fa'IcT  mount  ot  lh«  growth  of  th«  Un  of  wM  ttio  i 
rontuU  M.  Tkine'i  wuik  On  Jnttliigma,  PL  11.,  Bk.  IIL  i  Mill  nj  f>l 
Itlixnm*,  CliBp.  Ti.,  y.  9SG,  Ac.     'llieOcnnta  rtadwwfU  And  ■■  I 
IrMtmcnt  or  th*  lubjott  in  W«ti't  Ukrimih  *tr  ftf/Atlfi*,  %  58. 

>Thu  hu  Itteu  ((T'DiiiuiiwI,  but  m«ib«  to  ti*  bcnio  out  bj  tlM  t*«ii'  •' 
tloD  of  chililrrD'i  way  «l  sptakinx  ftbout  tblogt.  Among  di«b;  <aa«<^^ 
coM  iniUDM  i*  th«  followui)(.  A  titil*  firi  of  5  otKa  Mid  t»  im  mtli^^ 
"  Kt,  I  do  tluak  till*  hoop  miiat  bo  aUit,  tt  b  ••  muIU^  it  gm  wUlW^^ 
I  mat  it  to". 
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fAb  inteUigonoo  growa  and  ho  roflecta  more  dis- 
tinctly OQ  hU  own  feclingB,  wishes  and  aims,  hu  Icarua 
to  attribute  definite  feelings  and  thoughts  to  otben 
wlien  tho  corresi>ondtng  external  signs  are  present. 
Later  on  he  projects  a  persistent  conscious  self  behind 
the  bodily  framework  answering  to  his  finit  idea  of  hia 
mother,  his  brother,  &c.,  foahioucd  after  the  model  of 
hia  own  self.  A  still  higher  exercise  of  ahstmction 
leads  on  to  the  formation  of  notions  of  ditferent  kinds 
of  persons,  wise,  kind,  good,  and  so  on.  In  this  way 
he  reaches  general  notions  of  men  based  on  their 

Pntal  traits,  their  dispositions  and  chaructcrs. 
Growth  of  Conceptual  Power.  As  we  huro  seen, 
the  power  by  which  the  mind  frames  general  notions 
18  merely  aii  expansion  of  powt-rs  which  bIiow  them- 
aelres  in  a  germinal  form  in  the  earlier  intellectual 
processes  of  perception.  The  essential  mental  pro- 
cess is  seizing  simiiurity  in  the  midst  of  diversity. 
This  the  child  does  in  the  6rst  year  of  life.  To 
recognise  the  mother's  voice,  for  example,  as  one 
and  the  same  amid  all  the  changes  of  loudness  and 
softness,  and  all  the  variations  of  pitch,  clearly  implies 
a  certain  rudimentary  power  of  abstraction. 

Early  Nolions.     The  graduid  development  of  the 

{Qwcr  of   comprehending  things  or  classes,   or   of 

bnning  gcnend  notions  is  one  of  the  roost  interesting 

t^aaa  in  the  mental  history  of  the  individual     By 

A  cafefol  obscrration  of  children  at  the  time  when 

they  begin  to  nnderstand  and  use  words  we  may 

learn  much  as  to  the  way  in  which  this  power  growa 

In  studying  this  phase  of  intellectual  progress  wo 

^Uttst  be  on  our  guard  against  a  source  of  error.     As 
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has  been  poiutcd  oat  before,  cbiklren  Ho 
to  speak  as  the  race  may  be  supposed  to  have  aoquucd 
lauguagc,  that  is  to  Bay  inventing  new  names  tg 
express  the  similarities  of  things  whivh  they  lint 
Dotice.  The  child  finds  a  language  ready  made  for 
him,  and  through  the  force  of  imitttion  and  the  Deed  d 
making  hiuxst-'lf  understood,  he  is  impelled  to  adopt 
the  signs  employed  by  others.  Now  it  would  \x 
absurd  to  sui>poso  that  when  he  first  understands  oud 
reproduces  a  name  he  attaches  to  this  sign  the  same 
general  meaning  that  atltilts  attach  to  it.  Such  natoM 
as  '  puss/  '  bow-wow,*  and  so  on,  when  first  med 
have  not  the  full  force  of  concepta  (or  generic  images) 
as  they  will  afterwards  have.  The  growth  of  the 
conceptual  power  at  this  early  stage  is  best  illiutrat'il 
perUai)8  by  means  of  the  child's  own  unaided  exi 
sions  of  the  application  of  words  to  new  cases. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  first  notions  to  be  fo; 
correspond  to  narrow  classes  of  objects  having  a  nam 
ber  of  striking  points  of  rcscmblnuco ;  and,  further,  to 
those  varieties  of  things  which  have  a  special  interest 
for  the  child.  Thus  ho  readily  recognises  particnhr 
objects  of  diet,  as  milk  and  pudding.  Id  Wu 
manner  he  soon  learns  to  assimilato  certain  Imi^ief 
toy  as  tops,  and  other  objects  having  weli-maiW 
Rsomblances,  as  watclies  and  clocks.  For  the  MM 
reason,  he  at  once  cxt«ndB  the  term  'bow-vov'  w 
'puss'  to  a  numWr  of  dogs  or  cats,  and  the  iuida 
'papa'  to  other  male  adults.  ^J 

Growth  of  Conception  and  of  Discrimination.    '^M 
is  to  be  noted  that:  the  child's  oonoepts  gro«  >o 
clearness  and  dcfinitencss  with  the  power  of  sotiDK 
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[fferenccs  as  well  as  likenesses.  At  first  there  flcema 
»  be  no  clear  dtscnminntton  of  classes  from  indi- 
iduols.  The  name  is  nsed  for  a  number  of  objects 
I  seen  to  be  alike,  but,  no  far  as  we  con  sec,  witliout 
ty  dear  apprehension  whether  they  are  the  same 
ling  or  different  things.  This  is  probahly  true  of 
le  ext<-ni>ton  of  the  word  papa  to  other  men  besides 
ko  father.  The  concept  becomes  definite  just  in 
roportion  as  differences  are  recognised  and  the 
otsgca  of  individual  objects,  this  and  that  person, 
lis  and  tliat  dog,  and  so  on,  acquire  aeparateness 
I  the  mind.  This  same  circumstance  explains 
lother  fact,  namely,  that  the  child  often  uses  the 
unea  of  genera  (if  not  too  large  classes)  before  those 
F  species.  Thus  be  lumps  together  animals  rcscm- 
ling  dogs  ns  goats,  under  the  name  'bow-wow'.' 
s  like  manner  he  will  apply  a  word  like  apple  to 
nut  generally  or  a  variety  of  fruits  as  apple,  pear, 
noage,  &c.  Similarly,  he  will  understAnd  in  a  rough 
ray  the  meaning  of  the  word  flower  before  he  com- 
rohends  the  names  '  daisy,'  or  '  rose  *. 

Formation  of  more  Abstract  Conceptions.  A  higher 
tep  is  taken  when  tlie  child  forms  classes  founded  on 
single  pro{>crty.  The  first  examples  of  this  higher 
owor  of  abstraction  occur  very  early  in  relation  to 
spects  of  objects  of  great  interest  to  him.  He  first 
Lsplnys  a  considerable  power  of  genera  lisatiou  in 

>  Sm  K.  T>Im*i  utkl«,  Om  iXi  Ji^ultMtn  (/  Lai^v^ft  by  dtiUrm,  In 
'W;  VoL  IL  OSJTi,  p.  ass.  it  la  i>CMibl«  indeed  that  ■  child  liu  k  ngat 
icton  cotTM5>Miitlng  to  tninitl  <iMinot]r,  (omstliliig  wliich  morea  about  uid 
kkM  ■  mm)  Mora  he  dutin^ulthM  cIbmm  of  Miinuil,  Tboi  U.  Pcrei 
I  lib  work,  £flr^frmiiraaamA»d*r*nfiM,  Chtp^  XII.1,  layi  tli4l  u 
bat  gtT*  Mit  s  wUDd  '>pp>'  Mcmijaiiied  b<r  ^ga*  of  longing  irh«D  ill- 
mt  tn'^'S  «•  *  iinna,  ■  cihick,  uid  ■  sauil  bird,  wero  brouglit  neu  iL 
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grouping  togcttier  edible  things.  Mr.  Darwin  in 
interesting  account  of  tlio  cu-ly  mental  dcvelopoi 
of  one  of  his  children  tcila  us  that  when  just  s  yatf 
old  he  invented  the  word  '  mum'  to  denote  diifcrenc 
kinds  of  footl.  He  then  went  on  to  distingTiiah  vtaia- 
ties  of  food  by  some  quiilifying  adjunct.  Thus  Bogu 
was  'slm-mum'.'  Attention  to  common  vistul  fu- 
tures comes  later.  A  little  boy  known  to  the  pnseU 
writer  wlien  in  his  eighteenth  month  extended  Hat 
word  'ball'  to  bubbles  which  he  noticed  on  the  Bu^ 
Ciee  of  a  ghiBS  of  beer.  This  impli^xl  the  |)owct  of 
ahstractiug  from  colour  and  size  and  atteudlttg  to  tk 
globular  form. 

As  experience  widens  and  the  power  of  abetradii 
etrengthcQs  less  conspicuous  and  more  subtle  poi 
of  agreement  are  seized.  Children  often  perplex  tbi'ir 
elders  with  their  use  of  words  just  because  the  latte: 
cannot  seize  the  naalogy  between  things  or  events  ^iiioh 
the  young  mind  detects.*  By  degrees  the  voung  mind 
advances  to  the  formation  of  more  abstract  id(a& 
One  of  the  earliest  of  these  is  that  of  disappearance, (ur 
the  state  of  being  absent,  commonly  expressed  bj  Ibc 
sign  *t3-ta'  or  some  similar  expressioo.* 


the    , 
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1 8rt  ht*  »tiitU.  •  moxnjMcti  Sh4ld)  «f  an  Itirnil '  b  Jfimt,  Ji]f,  l 
<ToL   IL)  ;  tf..   U,   Taitic'i  wwount  ot  ■  littlo  girl'a  lint  gt»tti£mtSn 
•WMt  Uif ii|pi  iitiJi^  Ilie  nxmR  cola  (choraUlr)  In  xht  mn*  Mlmiia  cf  JIM  t 
9».    8««  alw  M.  Tiino'*  irork,  On  luflligtua,  VoL  II.,  Book  lT.,Ci  t, 
S  1..  Fkr.  II. 

>  For  ciunplc  a  child  of  two  and  ■  lialr  yrats  Mting  a  munbcr  rf  I"'' 
prelieJ  in  a  row  on  ■  fmru,  mIiI,  '  TIi«7  «ra  haring  tea'.  H»  haJ  mww"* 
tti«  Uoa  of  ilUing  in  a  i«v  trilh  alltliig;  up  at  labia. 

*  Prof.  Prajm  <Di*  St4U  d*»  KinJai,  p.  SDfiJ  mt*  Mt  boj-  iraaW  t^ 
notion  of  duMppcannco  by  tha  fiftomtb  monlh.  jh»  ba]r  kMva  »  ** 
WlUn  eorlalnly  nn<d  th«  Mund  ta-ta  «t«i  (all  gaaa)  Ibr  dguifying  tM  '^ 
tppaawiBa,  h  w*U  •«  Uieabianco  of  a  Uking  nhcn  ho  ma  dxtom  uoalki*)^ 


I 
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Use  cf  Adjectives.  A  distinct  progreu  in  tbc  coa* 
oeptual  ]X(wcr  of  the  child  is  seen  when  objects  come 
to  be  (lualiGed  hy  the  use  of  sdjectiv&s.  A  child  wilt 
from  tho  first  stuge  of  sjMHwlt  |>ic-k  up  nnd  use  a  few 
adjectives,  such  as  'hot/  and  'nice'.  lo  these  castis 
the  quidilios  answer  to  Bimplo  s^ruuiUoDB  of  very 
great  interest  to  him,  A  more  difficult  achtevcmctit 
is  aeizing  die  meaning  of  a  rulative  epithet  such  as 
'big'.  The  boy  already  referred  to  first  employed 
Ibis  word  when  ho  was  nearly  22  months  old.  He 
■av  a  rook  flying  over  his  head,  and  called  out  '  Big 
bird'. 

Among  tliese  more  abstract  eonceptions  reached  in 
tliis  early  period  of  life  those  of  number  and  time 
deserve  a  paA^ing  notice.     I'rof.  Preyer  says  thnt  his 
boy  in  his  2Gth  mouth  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of 
number.    Another  boy,  ali-eiidy  roft;rnxl  to,  when  22 
onths  old  distinguished  one  object  from  a  pluality 
of  objects,  and  this  was  lung  bofore  he  could  dintinguish 
two  from  three,  and  so  on.'    In  like  manner  he  miirked 
off  alt  poriods  of  the  past  under  the  huad  of  '  yester- 
day,' and  all  periods  of  tlie  future  under  tho  head  of 
^.morrow'  or  'by  and  by*.     A  considerable  advance 
^Bi  intelligence  (tnc.litding  observation,  &c),  is  neces- 
^Lry  before  the  child  passes  firom  this  rough  discrimi- 
^pation  of  one  and  many  to  the  recognition  of  particular 
numbers ;  and  from  a  mere  discrimination  between 

■  lie  rtlUA  Mj  BanW  of  objwta  (b(«iil«*  «n«)  '  two.  thna,  four, '  acront- 
;  to  tlie  foriDuU  taaght  hint  hy  bw  lAOtlier.  M.  Yeni  i  Lu  tnit  frmniirm 
\4*»  dt  tntfiuU,  (1uip>  Xtll:)  Ullt  tu  tliat  tliia  rorrHjioiiib  lo  an  idIrmI'* 
Jtirtl-m  of  aanbtr.  A  at  wiUi  onljr  ooe  kUtcD  Uft  It  out  of  •  number 
iiiHnt'-U :  bnt.  akcn  Z  «era  Uft  U  otit  of  C  it  «■■  conteiMod.  It  Uiw 
hed  behracm  <ao  aail  naaj. 
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past  and  future  to  tlie  recognition  of  definite  di 
of  tim((,  as  yestcnlay,  to-morrow,  lost  week,  neit  *i 

Period  of  Fuller  Development.  Tbe  power  of 
stroctioQ,  of  analysing  things  and  discovering  their 
common  aspects,  qnolities  and  rcbitions,  only  atUini 
a  consid«?nible  strength  in  the  stage  of  youth  as  dli- 
tinguisbcd  from  that  of  childbood.  The  earlier  period 
is  pre-eminently  that  of  concrete  know]e<lge.  During 
this  time  the  number  of  concepts  formed  is  compan* 
lively  smull,  and  these  arc  such  as  involve  tJu 
presence  of  numerous  or  obvious  resemblances.  Bnl 
from  about  the  fourteenth  year  onwards  a  markcJ 
increase  in  the  power  of  abstraction  is  observable. 
In  cases  where  tbe  powers  of  observation  and  of 
imagination  have  been  properly  cultivated  we  may 
notice  at  this  stage  a  luarlced  di-aposition  to  assimiUio 
particular  objects  and  occurrences.  The 
becomes  more  general  and  more  abstracts 

How  Progress  in  Conceptual  Power  Is  to  be  Mea- 
sured.    This  advance  muy  be  measured  iu  dilTcieiil 
ways.     As  the  power  of  abstraction  grows, 
impressions  and  observations  ore  brought 
mora  under  general  beads.     Again  it  is  DOticcobl* 
that  concepts  on  the  same  level  of  gcaeraUty  V9 
framed  with  greater  and  greater  fucilicy.     Leea  tiM 
and  effort  are  needed  to  form  a  new  notion.    Ob« 
more,  the  concepts  reached  show  a  higher  degiceo' 
generality  and  arc  more  ohstract  in  character,    Tl* 
use  of  such  words  as  *  action/  '  life,'  *  idea/  marks  * 
considerable  step  onward.     The  most  exact  vsy  ^ 
measuring  progress  is  by  noting  the  degree  of  remoW* 
ficss  of  the  ooucepta  attained  from  the  concrete  ^' 


a  different^ 
partieoliM 
more  uaM 
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periencca  of  everyday  life  The  progress  of  coa- 
eeptual  pon'er  is  also  marked  by  a  growth  of  dis' 
tinctucsa  in  the  couccpto  formed,  a  greater  facility 
in  dcfiuiiig  the  terms  ased,  and  in  distiDguisliiug 
^em  from  other  terms  witii  which  they  ai-e  apt 
Ht  be  Gonfiued. 

Varieties  of  Conceptual  Power.  Individuals 
differ  considerably  in  their  power  of  abstraction. 
Some  min<]3  are  much  quicker  in  seeing  simi- 
lurity  amid  diversity,  in  mentally  separating  the 
common  aspects  of  individual  objects.  These  dif- 
ferences turn  mainly  on  incquulitios  of  the  assimi- 
lative power  of  the  miud.  They  appear  to  imply, 
too»  differences  in  the  power  of  controlling  the 
attention,  of  resolutely  turning  the  mind  away  from 
individual  differences  and  fixing  it  on  what  is 
common  to  many  instances.* 

These  differences  commonly  show  themselves  with 
respect  to  various  kinds  of  subject-matter,  such  as  the 
ideas  of  number,  space,  physical  processes,  and  so  on. 
Good  abstractive  power  shows  itsi-lf  in  a  superior  readi- 
ness to  fi'ame  soy  kind  of  concept.  At  the  same  timo 
we  find,  with  these  general  inequalities  more  special 
differences.  Thus  one  student  will  show  a  fairly  good 
power  of  abstraction  with  reference  to  physical  pro- 
cssses  and  agencies,  or  to  the  ideal  notions  of  mathe- 
matics, and  yet  be  comparatively  wanting  in  the 
power  of  thinking   about  fiubjoctivs  mental  stat'CS. 

Dntratiwise  there  may  be  a  specially  good  power  of 


[lit  !•  prataUo  that  mom  inindi  k*  mora  inUmtcd  ia  diflitroiiGn  tnd 
nmljr  to  DDta  Umib,  whll«  otliont  *n  siara  ■Iliwtvil  hj  tuDikritUi  Mid 
I  iwJjr  to  <ktwl  tliMa. 
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abatractioo  in  the  latter  direction  with  a 
deficiency  in  the  former. 

These  differtHces,  again,  clearly  depend  in  port  «o 
pntive  differencea.  Chililrcn  are  not  endowed  attke 
outtiet  with  the  same  degroo  of  assimilative  power. 
Sloreover  the  peculiar  constitution  or  cast  of  th«  mi 
niny  give  a  natund  Ucnt  to  cue  kinrl  of  conc^t* 
Thus  other  thiugs  being  equal  a  boy  with  a  fine  eye 
form  will  sliow  a  good  conceptual  power  in  gcometiy, 
while  another  with  great  muscular  activity  and  a  stFOog 
bent  towanlfl  praeticid  contrivance  will  naturally  occapf 
himself  in  forming  notions  about  nuturc>'a  proccasifk 
the  notions  with  which  mechanics  speaiully  deals.  A\ 
the  same  time  the  degree  of  power  of  abstzactito 
attained  generally  or  in  any  special  direction  tucost* 
a  considerable  extent  on  the  amount  of  exercwk 
tmming,  or  culture  undergone.  Speaking  roogUf 
we  may  say  that  the  educated  youth  is  most  eloHj 
marked  oS  from  the  uneducated  by  the  posBeaaidD  d 
a  large  stock  of  general  notions  and  a  fiidlity  in 
eeixiiig  the  common  aspects  of  the  things  about  liin- 
And  it  is  no  less  manifest  that  special  devotion  to  wtf 
branch  of  study,  as  mathematics,  will  in  average  cam 
result  in  a  mark<-d  inerease  in  a  apodal  conoeptaal 
aptitude  in  this  particular  region. 


Tr^ning  of  Power  of  AbBtraeUoii.  The  proUom  of  i 
tlio  jxiirer  of  alfllniuliun  and  gniionUuuuion  ii  attend*! 
prciiliar  Oil11cultii.^>t.  Children,  it  u  comnionlj  nitt,  delist  k  tl* 
coiiciute,  ftnd  liiid  alAlraction  arduous  und  dtMftit«fgL  Nc*ff<^ 
leas  it  is  cnKiiiii  Uul  (Ji«  joiidj;  ate  tnudi  Riven  to  itifeonriif 
r«!<«ni1>Innci»  among  Ihin^  aiiit  to  a  cerUiin  kind  of  gnnonili*^ 
Tbere  ia  iaAetxi  a  dintiuct  int«ll«itiu)l  attiaboUon  in  diaooffiK 
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■imilkTitiM  among  Ibln^  A  noting  cltUd'a  fiun  mny  b«  Men  to 
brighUi)  up  on  cewly  ducoTerinf;  lorae  poiiil  of  nmilnrity.'  And 
to  Bumo  oxUtnt  tliii  pleasure  may  be  utiliictd  in  tmining  the  child's 
powera.  Hia  lAck  of  inUrwl  in  f[iMi«nililiM  in  ofUn  due  to  tli«  fnct 
that  hia  miml  U  not  uppKcd  with  tlw  nwsMury  concn-to  «xitBi]>liM 
out  of  which  tbs  notaona  bavo  to  b«!  fomiMl.* 

The  bkining  of  th«  GonwplunI  pow«r  *liouM  b^in  in  conntctlon 
with  iKDfle«ba»rr«tion.  Objects  should  be  laid  in  juxUpmiilinn, 
end  the  child  invitMl  lo  diiwovot  tlioir  KiroikritipA  of  form,  A'C 
And  hen  his  aetiv«  impaboa  maj  be  apptsded  to,  hy  jn^'''!!  Iiira  a 
oottfoMd  mullitude  of  objacU  and  inviting  him  to  sort  them  into 
ilnii»  By  Rooh  a  direct  inspection  of  a  nnmbcr  of  oxninpl«a 
logothtir  DOtioiu  of  simple  dasaea  of  natural  objeotj^  aa  aiiocjaa  of 
•idmal  and  llowen,  u  wet)  as  of  geomctrio  forms  and  nnmbera 
iMjr  ha  gain«d.  Tlia  proceaa  of  {|en«mliiiing  mny  bo  still  further 
aiddd  by  &  judicioiia  Mlrction  of  puticulara  for  inapection.  It  a 
well,  as  a  role,  to  act  out  with  good  avnag*  epecimena  of  th«  olaaa, 
in  whidi  th«  coniBon  charactaia  aio  con^picuoas  and  not  dlagaiaad 
by  atnking  iudivldtutl  poculiarilies  of  colour,  Jic.  Tlieao  would 
Borve  as  tfpiml  apecimena.  Afti-r  lliJa,  extnrae  instances  may  b« 
intiodueeiL  A  suffidciit  rariety  of  instnnooi  muat  \w  napplind  in 
erery  oaMt  but  the  nundwr  icquirod  will  differ  ncci>nling  to  tko 
chancl«T  of  the  notion  to  ba  formed.'  Tliroiigbout  this  procc«s  of 
catUng  into  play  the  pow«r  of  abstraction  the  tctuJicr  should  seek 
to  eombjna  iti»  txtrcii*  of  discrtmiiiatioQ  with  that  of  aaaimiUtion. 
n»  ahouM  invite  Iho  oliild  to  eontiast  one  vbemioa)  tubatanee^  cmo 
cbM  of  I'lanta  or  aniinulK  with  another.  The  Mseotiol  mark*  of 
a  trknxlo  are  brought  out  by  jaxlapoNttiou  with  quadianglpf,  &c 
TliM  opuation  of  comparing  and  ola»ing  altould  he  aupplementad 

H"*  S-f.,  vbr*  a  b«7  (28  montlm  old)  wnirliinR:  %  da/i  pintJiig  ofttr  a  ran, 
HkiMsd  wltii  tvidtat  plMtnra,  '  Dtl  Ilk*  i  imlT  [mlT'  (Womolirr). 

■  "Tli««  h  notbiaff  the  luinua  uiiml  gFui{it  wilh  more  deliglit  llitn  gniB- 

nllstiMi  OT  tl^iifiettiaii,  4t1i«d  it  liu  tlrMdj  riuIc  mu  accumuktlun  of 

)«ticnUr« :  but  nothing  ^m  uhlrh  it  turn*  nitli  tuora  niiDgtuiicu  in  tt« 

fnrfov*  Mala  al  inasltton.''— /ia>u  Tat/U-r. 

*  Aa  Dr.  Uatii  |kmiiI>  out,  a  ('till<i  may  olitala  a  natioit  of  ■  lingla  property 

k  wvight  t7  llie  aid  of  oo»  or  two  imtuuw  onljr,  whvrtaa  bt  c«|oirM  a  good 
mmaj  ex*iuj.Ui  of  tJ.6  cUmw  nwial.  plant,  k«.  (AlmoitHm  at  a  Scion,  Ou^ 
Va,  p.  IBU 
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bj  naming  tli«  ot|j«ets  Uias  groapod  logotlxiT,  tnd  potating 

tbt  form  of  k  definilimt  tlw  moi*  important  eS  U»e  tiaiU  they  brt* 

ia  common.* 

In  tUcso  exerciiee  of  the  t)0Ocei)tii&I  pow«r  Ihe  raolber  ot  had* 
must  1m  uitiiified  in  the  Ural  inMaQco  witli  Um  duourcry  of  tbt  b» 
jituiiiiiKiit  ytamUt  ot  likenest  among  the  thingi  wamined,  md  th 
naming  of  thrto.  U  woulil  ha  m\imiid  for  Qxant|i}e  to  cxpMl  t 
child  at  tli«  ontMt  to  point  out  nil  tbo  stmetural  diSertneca  vW 
diaractoriM  a  parit^uUr  epcctes  of  plant.  The  definitioui  Mil 
gmdiuUy  incnaao  ia  fulnen  and  pKciuoa  u  the  power  of  tbifai*- 
lion  gtowi. 

The  ■[■ocial  difHcutlj  ia  this  bnnch  of  iDtcIl«ctiiaI  tmlobg  itim 
in  coiinnclion  vriib  Uie  forinalioo  of  IboM  iiotic4u  which  eKBnetb 
lenched  by  ilinwt  iiii|)eclioa  of  objeol&  Tha  child  it  oonlnmllf 
hcariilK  words  which  ho  doca  not  utid«rstu)d.  Miuijr  of  th(N  h 
out  of  bis  roach,  wad  it  ia  wtill  to  let  him  Icnow  it.  But  all  iniB» 
lion  inrolres  tho  unfi>Ming  of  tbo  niMniag  of  genefat  tmu.  I> 
tha  moat  elemonlary  Icsioa  in  geograjihy  or  hiitory  gantnl  Umt 
■»  neccmarily  employed.  Here  the  lenmor  will  ha  «alM  «•  M 
pnrfoim  a  procea*  of  ayutheflia,  to  recomhino  tbo  r««a]la  ot  >lan» 
tion  pnctiiwd  on  ohjoola  of  direct  penonal  ohoervatJoa.  Wt 
enccats  will  depend  o«  the  dcgnw  of  perfection  of  thtaa  finlj 
as  well  01  on  tbo  foroe  <4  bis  imagination. 

There  is  perhaps  no  part  of  intellecluat  tmining  wbidi 
ao  mudi  careful  ait^iilion  aa  tbo  eontrol  of  t]i«  cbild'a  use  of ' 
It  itf  vain  to  6X[>fct  him  from  the  first  to  soin  the  exact  nMtniif 
of  nil  iho  tonus  which  ho  omplnya.  lie  must  dJMoaaa  <i>k 
olhcrs,  and  Ui«  iiniiruremvut  of  liis  coaocptions  prDgcama  juCj 
in  eonnocliun  with  hie  employment  of  wonla.  On  tlM  oUucbui 
tba  tnind  is  only  to»  pii>ue  to  be  astuiiad  with  looae  anl  nfU 
notions  about  Ibiiigti,  and  tliia  intclledual  indoknca  U  Ihi  aid 
hitl  obatacle  to  ck-sr  and  accurate  knowledga  The  dangn  cU 
only  be  averted  by  luv'king  to  form  in  tbe  pnpfl'a  mind  fmE  ll* 
outset  a  habit  of  tniikiug  his  notions  as  dear  and  distiad  i>  p<* 

>  It  It  «¥i(lnitlhit  (his  extnrfinor  Ih*  «hi1d*s  poMra  ef  mm|Mfii«  Iflhxt 
otgMU  with  ■  vlav  to  <UM!ncilion  ihonlil  sHm  naturally,  aftJ  t^  bw^Vi 
(radailooik  out  of  th«  aulkr  «utciM  of  famsoiinc  slacb  oUwto  ^(wf 
lllujrtr»t«d  (p.  tl7). 


TitAn;cio  or  AB3TBAcnoir. 


ssg 


B*  ■boald  b«  cxvrciiod  from  tlie  flnl  in  expUming  tho 

lu  •mpfoya.     It  is  a  good  rul*  nerer  to  I«t  a  diild  cniplojr 

lid  wilhoQt  attadiing  soma  intelligible  niMtiing  to  it.    Ho 

be  qoestioDed  as  to  bb  meantog,  and  provu  bimiiulf  ablo  to 

oocRte  IiuUboo*  or  exampla  of  tbo  notion,  aad  (whtie 

la)  lo  dofiiw  bia  tena  roughly  at  least    Tha  meaning  wbiob 

|Kli«a  to  the  vord  may  be  far  from  accurate  to  begin  with. 

le  teeeli«r  maf  be  aatiified  iritli  a  rough  apiiroximalion  to 

ij  as  long  aa  the  meaning  it  deSntts  and  elear  to  titc  child's 

As  ItBowlcdca  wulcM  t!ie  teachei  ihould  take  {wins  to 

puml  and  oomxt  thuae  tint  cruilo  notion*,  aubiililutiiig  oxact 

igh  and  inexact  doGnitiona.    At  tho  fame  timo  be  ahould  aim 

kng  gnater  prccUion  to  tho  piipil'a  notions  bjr  enoouiaging 

I  the  discrimination  of  clowly  allied  votds,  including  prozi- 

■nenjinB. 

I  problem  when  to  take  up  the  aubjecla  requiring  a  constdok 
MMUn  of  Uie  |iowor  of  abntraclioii,  audi  aa  Uie  phyai<al 
i^  gmmiaar,  and  >o  on,  ia  one  of  ttio  niMl  pen>i<!xing  o&ea 
ut  of  education.  It  is  probable  that  individunta  differ  so 
tn  respect  of  the  rapidity  of  this  tide  of  inlpllrclual  durolop- 
;hat  no  univenol  rule  can  be  laid  down.  What  is  ccitain  it 
ibjccla  wbtvh  mainly  appeal  to  the  tn«mory  and  imnginalioQ 
iqgrapby  and  hUUirj-  sliuuld  pKcede  Uieae  which  make  a  la^ 
d  om  the  powota  of  abstmclion  and  geoenliulion,  The>«  i« 
ebologioal  error  in  attempting  to  t«acb  Ibe  g«n«ra1iliea  of 
lar  before  tho  mind  haa  boon  wdl  iilon'd  with  pniticukn. 
robable  that  even  tho  nidimeiitary  braiichea  of  matbematioa, 
r  arithmetic  and  gcomotry,  tliougli  dt^riving  ao  much  aid  from 
IttuitioD,  are  apt  to  be  bogun  too  «oon  for  the  moat  eoonomie 
Mntiit  of  brainpower.  Uat  in  the  aana  uf  aritliroetio  at  leaat 
jognilion  of  the  peiomonnt  utility  of  the  atudy  ia  likcljr  to 
le  poialy  theoretical  oansiderations, 

APPB17DIX. 

tha  naum  of  aUtractdon  He  Sir  V.  Hwnllton*)  l^in*  m  SMaptf 
ttA.  XXXIT.  C«m]]*t«  Prof.  Itaiu'*  chapUf  oo  aUltittlon,  Mintal 
,  Book  IL,  Oikp.  T. ;  and  H.  Taion's  BCoouut  o(^ii«(il  uoljooi  tn  hli 
a  Jifi ffl>af»,  Vtt  11.,  Booli  IV.  For  sn  account  of  tbs  t*t\y  develop- 
r  t)M  yrKTllltlmt  ptXKf  the  itudeoC  m&;  fonsult  the  arlUlea  alTmly 
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nftn«dtobiJffii({as77)b7lIr.  DnwnndlLTkiM.    ThamfceflM 
Pnftr,  DU  Snb  du  Kmdti  (8l<r  Thcll)  gini  k  m;  fl>I]  Becoaiit  el  Hmal 
pTOgreia  during  thB  first  ttmayeuib    Q)',  Xo  (roA  JtroBMni  omUIm  A  Toifki^ 
pir  Bernud  Perai,  Ch.  XIL    On  tlie  pneticml  nde  of  tha  ntiieet  the  tmim 
Diaj  TMd  Locke's  v*lu»ble  clupton  on  tlu  InpeibeUoii  and  AboM  of  Ttri^ 
Amjt,  Book  IlL,  Chap.  IX.-1.I.    Th*  dMeolMM rf  MwcMng  tbt  fommtt 
■latnctiiHi  ftnd  tha  boat  hkbu  of  ilIeTiatiiig  tlMN  h»  well  dc^t  «Itt  ^ 
Dr.  Bun,  EduaHitM  oi  a  SeitMB,  Cb.  TIL,  ppi   1B1-1B7.      Tb«  Gantt 
ratdw  thonlil  alio  conmlt  Beiuke,  ep,  A,  H  8S-98.     In  M»u«etioa  aU 
I  Lis  (ubjact  the  teacher  thoold  lead  thoae  cbftptan  in  Logic  Thick  dni  «U 
t"nna  nnd  their  diatiDctiaiiB,  and  with  diridon  ind  ^'''"'t''™  ff^,  JmMII 
JUcmeHPirii  Latant  im  Logie,  IIL— T.  and  ZILX 


CHAPTER  X. 


JtTDQUEKT  ASD  BfiASONDia 


Stage  of  Thinking :  Judging  and  Reasoning, 
dng  as  we  have  seen  iuelmlea  l)csiilf8  Conccp- 
n  tlie  process  of  forming  concepts,  the  operations 
iooly  marked  off  m  judging  and  reasoniug. 
ig  a  concept  we  may  go  on  to  apply  this  to  some 
Idual  thing  or  class  of  things,  ad  when  we  decide 
I  particular  piece  of  stone  is  granite,  or  that 
mds  are  combustible.  We  are  then  said  to 
.  And  having  framed  given  judgments  we  may 
&om  these  to  other  judgments,  as  when  we  con- 
thot  air  has  weight  because  all  material  sub- 
is  have  weight  We  axe  then  said  to  reason. 
,  two  remaining  processes  of  thinking,  which  are 
f  connected  one  with  the  other,  are  to  be  the 
Jt  of  the  present  chapter. 
Jgmcnt  Defined.  In  everyday  discourse  the  word 
'  is  used  to  express  the  process  of  coming  to  a 
6n  about  a  thing,  when  we  do  not  reason  out  a 
ision  expHcitly  or  formally,  but  apply  in  a  rapid 
.utomatic  manner  the  results  of  i«ist  experience 
lew  caao;  Thus  we  judge  that  a  man  is  sincere 
Ulcere,  tltat  a  plan  is  good  or  bad,  aii<l  so  forth.' 


b  at  kM  [■  Uic  mors  coninion  nMoing,    Th*  Urra  k  umiI  too  fer  the 
•f  btming  tn  ojit&ion  ■■  to  tlu  rij^tocM  el  woiluet,  or  tho  bwuly  el 
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In  Mental  Scieoce  we  greatly  extend  the  appUabw 
of  the  term,  Wlienover  we  connect  two  represent*- 
tions  one  with  auotbcr  under  the  form  of  a  BtaUaaai 
we  perform  on  act  of  judgment  It  does  not  matter 
by  what  mental  proccxa  we  reach  the  assertion,  wIk- 
thor  directly  by  observation,  as  when  we  say  'Tlia 
rose  ia  blighted,'  or  by  a  procesa  of  inference,  aa  wliM 
we  conclude  from  certain  signs  in  the  »ky  t  bat  it  a 
going  to  rain. 

Judgment  and  ProposEtion.     The  recult  of  an  id 
of  judgment  is  a  verbal  statement  or  propoeilioo. 
The  connection  between  judging  and  asserting  in 
words  is  quite  as  close  as  that  between  fonoii^  a    ' 
concept  and  naming.     An  infitnt  or  an  intelligent 
brute  may  probably  form  a  few  nidimentaiy  judgmeott 
{e.g.,  I  am  going  to  be  fed)  without  language.    Bat 
in  later  life  we  rarely  if  ever  judge  without  makinga 
verbal  statement  or  proposition  externally  or  iI^tt^ 
nolly.    Every  proposition  is  made  up  of  two  prina[«I 
parts :  (I)  the  subject  or  the  name  of  that  about  vh^ 
something  is  asserted,  (2)  the  predicate,  or  the  naoi^ 
of  that  wliich  is  asserted.    Thus  when  we  affirm  'Thv'l 
knife  is  blunt/   we  afhrm  or  predicate   the  fact  ^ 
being  blunt  of  a  certain  subject,  namely  'This  knife  " 
Similarly  when  we  say  *Air  corrodes,'  we  assert  o^ 
predicate   the  power  -of  corroding    of   tlio   euhj^ 
'air'.' 

As  jiut  inggMtuit,  then  ut  manj  implicit  jadipBcixU  wlitit 

•n  object  t>7  nfeninji  it  to  Mtta  tUndanI  for  comparttMi,    Tb  i 

ona  ot  gmt  amlil^ltj,  uiil   conuttuciiI]y  doI  «Milj  iMnptlUt  of  ' 

dafinitlon.    Sm  FroT.  ltaia.'%  Bdimlien  at  a  ilci4tU!i,i\Mf.  IV.,  p.  IIL 

>  Ttut  ftlll  to)[lcil  uulyiia  of  ■  proixnltloii  riMlvn  II  tnlo  lifM  fti-  ■ 
nt^t,  prcdiciis,  uidcopuls,  oi  mga  o( |irt<liMtM«i  ('ii'  or  'liMit*). 


Thif  ippliM  to  teU  fd  perception  t&A  reooUcctloii. 
L  excUiBaUcm  on  atoins  «  large  object,  'Ug,'  v»y  b* 
[imiJr  ilie  lUteneiit  'Tkat  l«  &  bid  olgMt'.  So  in  recdlinc 
Itv* iiitplKillr attrai  the  occurchm «f  tin  artnt ai »  (wtienlw 
ibe  «loae  OModatioa  of  Utomght  uid  UiiKUSge  UwlcM  it  diffieiilt 
ft  form  Ml  idea  oT  Uum  onworded  JailgnwnU. 

ilgments  about  Individuals  and  Classes.  It  is 
Bt  from  thi!8«  examples  that  tlie  predicate  of  a 
iieut  is  aiw»ys  some  general  notioa.'  Ou  tho 
and,  the  subject  may  be  cither  a  roprcsentation 
idiridual  thing,  that  is,  a  representative  image, 
.era]  DotiuD  about  a  class  of  things.  Thus  I 
icrt  something  about  a  particular  flower,  or  s 
ular  man,  as  nhen  I  say  '  This  flower  is  fud<»l ' ; 
,  Smith  is  an  industrious  man ',  These  ate 
It  as  Singular  Judgments.  They  ore  the  first  to 
noed  by  the  child,  and  coiiRtitate  a  very  important 
p  the  develupment  of  thought 

Idition  to  these  Singular  Jadgments  we  have 

koown  u  Universal  Judgments,  tJiat  is  to 

:ts  about  classes.    The  prop)sition8  *  Lao- 


evergreens,'  '  Wise  men  are  not  dogmatic,'  are 
gcnvnil  or  universal  statements.*  These  Uni- 
.  Judgments  stand  in  much  the  same  relation  to 
^beis  as  general  names  to  names  of  iudividuals 

names).    They  gather  op  in  a  succinct  form 


^  onljr  (nqiUnn  to  tlib  iiUlanwnl  U  «h«re  Iroth  •>ih|(i;l  uc]  prodlMte 
NT  vunm.  u  Tiillf  b  Cictro. 
Md  iif  •  piionl  c«ncr*ta  nuiM  in  Rbstraet  waito  miy  1<«  llie  ■u^i«ct, 
anwy  'Unt  capaodi  bodin,'  'Viitue  ii  its  own  rrvtrd'.  Tlie 
•f  kgio  will  Dolii^  iho  diir«(«iie«  fcotwron  tho  pajcbo1o)pc4l  ftnd 
lant  o[  JiulftnianU.  Tba  lo|pdui  oommtmly  groapa  trin^lar 
iti  «ltb  wiurcnal,  Durkint;  b«th  elT  6«m  partlaaUr  atatitmrnt*  (n»de 
ov  ■  pert  ot  %  rlMa).  Tha  paj^tholoipiit  wOm  ungulu  jutlgmonti  in 
.(net  to  uaiTtrML 
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our  koowlei]g«  rospucting  an  iudufitiite  number  of  b 
viduul  obji-ctii. 

Judging,  a  Process  of  Synthesis.     To  judge  is 
connect  of  couibiue  two  repriiscatatioiig  (of  indi' 
duals  or  cliisses)  oqq  vith  another,    ^\'heo  for  examplt 
wo  judga  that  a  particulur  pcreou  A.  B.  is  untrutliful, 
we  combine  t!ic  idea  or  notion  '  untruthful'  withov 
repro^ciil-atitiu  of  A.  B.     SimiUrly  when  wc  judge  thM 
iron  is  a  conductor  of  heat,  we  connect  the  notiM 
'conductor  of  beat'  with  the  notion  'iron 
particularly,  we  add  or  append  tlie  notion  auftwcriltg 
the  predicate  to  the  notion  answering  to  the  sub) 
An  act  of  judgment  may  thus  be  described  as  a  proeM 
of  aynthesia  by  which  we  connect  two  conceptions  «M 
with  auothor.^ 

Since  nil  idean  arc  representative  of  things  {tmIw 
imaginary),  iu  couucctiug  two  representations  in  (be 
form  of  a  judgment,  we  are  plainly  representing  tlie 
things  as  conjoined  or  connected  with,  or  related  \», 
one  another.  Thus  in  judging  that  iron  is  a  (oo* 
ductor  of  heat,  we  are  rcpres^-uting  this  uctal 
possessing  the  quality  or  power  oiSrmcd  of  it 

Judgment  and  Conception.     As  has  be^n  poiD< 
out,  a  judgment  differs  in  form  from  a  concept 
we  ai-e  now  able  to  eoo  mors  clearly  wlierein  tUe 
difference  confiists.    In  conception  ther«  is,  as  we  b»^' 
a  process  of  combining.    Thus  the  concept  'iron'   * 
f()rme<l  by  mentally  grouping  together  a  number  ** 
properties,  as  a  certain  weight,  degree   of  hanlno^ 

>  If  Ibc  tKMcrTilioiii  tnsaM  to  Uitnp  M«Jabed  «r  ^nn  liigilliM  li  • 
p«mo»,  tbo  ptmsM  of  aynUiNiU  Ukw  »  lowir  htm  than  it 
tha  minil  Bnl  bri^  th«in  togitiiM',  u  Iu  dtawl^  «  MmlMtm  «r  I 
bypotbeiii. 
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nctrability,  Ac,  But  in  this  caso  tlic  various 
t&  combined  fall  together  in  cue  complex  repre- 
jtioi].  The  mind  bere  comprchenda  the  several 
ies  aa  together  compmiug  ono  thing  or  sub- 
i.  In  judgment,  on  the  other  hand,  we  distinct!)' 
irih  two  reprcAeijCulions  u  two,  keeping  them 
horn  one  another,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
ct  thorn  one  with  another.  AVe  think  of  certain 
B  or  qualities  as  distinct,  and  at  the  same  time 
itly  view  them  as  related.  Thus  in  afKrming 
ron  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  we  think  of  the 
y  of  conducting  heat  as  eomething  apart  from 
on,  somethiug  new  which  in  the  act  of  atKrming 
d  to  it.  In  other  words,  we  represent  iron  in  a 
il  relation  to  this  quality,  a^  the  euhjcct  of  it,  or 
ibatancc  in  which  it  inheres. 
the  same  time,  as  hiut«d  above,  there  is  a  close 
ction  between  the  processes  of  conception  and 
Concepts  are  formed  by  means  of  a  suc- 
of  judgments.  In  mentally  bringing  objects 
er  on  the  ground  of  their  likeness  we  'judge' 
to  be  eimilur.  So,  too,  in  separating  things  on 
und  of  their  dissimilarity.  Not  only  so,  our 
ta  are  built  up  gradually,  by  successively  dis- 
itig  new  points  of  likeness  among  things.  Thus 
after  knowing  the  more  obvious  properties  of 
its  colour,  weiglit,  and  hardness,  finds  out  leas 
icuoug  properties,  as  that  it  is  softened  by  great 
And  every  such  addition  to  his  knowledge 
n  takes  the  form  of  a  judgoient.  To  the 
bo  has  known  it  he  now  appends  the  new 
or  property,  setting  forth  the  result  of  this 
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process  in  the  statement  '  Iron  ia  softened  by  be&t'. 
n  this  way  each  sucwjiSLve  dtivelopment,  or  sb^  of 
dovc'lopmout,  of  a  concept  is  brought  about  by  tiu 
aid  of  a  process  of  judgment;  while  in  its  tunitiiii 
fuUor  concept  becomes  an  element  or  conetitucnt  in 
later  judgments. 


STnthetic  imd  AiuvItUo  JudgmcDta.  LoglcluH  diHttig«id> 
twncQ  Juilxnii^DU  wliiuh  cunibin«  with  tlie  anbjwlft  nrtr  i>jM,M  'i 
niiiti,'  and  lho«e  wliich  ntnplf  unfoU)  a  port  of  wb»t  wu  coDtiinri  ii 
the  Hityect,  Utnt  i*  to  nr,  b  |«rt  of  the  connoUtion  ol  the  Urin,  m  'Ira 
k  bury'.  Th»  lint  kre  called  ijnthetie  Jndgneole  (or  rati  ptfot- 
lioni),  Uie  iKond  uiiiljtic  jndgniento  (or  tctImI  ptapa*itiaM).  DaU 
ttons  arc  tliim  analytic  jurlgracato.  Thi*  ditttiictinn  anmn  to  (hi 
dtuwn  ebovo  bct«««o  tli«  (x>nc»p(  and  th«  JudgmeaL  We  mtj  bf  U 
Mtot«pwiAl  attentiuu  aitisle  out  tone  property  or  deoNit  of  knaihi 
ooncept  and  wC  it  forth  (formally)  u  •  judgment.  But  Oie  dianttnirfa 
of  k}u<lgiDCiit  lumper,  •  conntction  of  ivpreaeiitaliMu  praviowlj  AA- 
gui*hc(l,  and  the  npn^Bcntaliaii  of  a  ootrtsiMMiduig  rdaiion  b*lvMaAi 
things  an  him  vnntinR.  Then  u  aot  tho  reality  bvt  «Bl;y  lb«  •ff«^ 
aaco  of  a  prucets  of  juilgfng  in  ibu  mm. 

Thie  diitinotiiHi  1*  a  IokiciiI  oii«,  dmim  for  tha  pmjww  of  ftU^f 
oar  prooMwa  of  thought  acooxding  to  a  nottnol  or  eoiumMi  ttawltri.  Jt 
a«umeH  that  we  oil  knov  the  full  aManiag  of  temw,  and  nae  Iks  ii 
Ilia  utOQ  *cn««,  that  iii,  ^ive  tbem  th«  Mma  cannoution.  The  fV^ 
logbt,  bowerer,  ia  iatfrmtod  m  Uw  j^wlh  of  knowleilge  In  Hillit- 
Tidnal  mind.  H«nee  it  it  of  immediate  trnpoTtuiee  to  hiu  todi*lil(iM 
Wlweea  analytical  and  aynthctUul  Jadj^-mvnta  aa  dcl«nnined  If  A* 
iniliridoat^  preYiooa  knovlcdKo.  A»  olMrrvcd  obov*^  wa  tad  col  A* 
propdrtie*  of  tilings  grmlivdly,  and  ucli  nieceHin  dlaoorwy  lMJit» 
ju<JgineDt  which  ia  ha»ed  on  an  act  of  ayotbtai^  Thua,  in  ibc  iHlBM 
girtni,  the  child  i«  really  adding  a  new  dMntnt  In  hit  cooeepl  ina.  Oa 
Iha  othor  hand,  after  dtKOTciing  a  new  pmpeity  in  a  thinj;  Wi  Mil** 
take  thi*  up  into  onr  notion  of  that  thinit,eTcn  though  it  niVM''* 
■  port  of  tb«  moaning  of  lh«  lonii  an  cnmnionly  nmlomtood.  AaJ  <^ 
hviuif  ao^  it  Diay  be  aaid  that  when  aflerwarils  w«  have  oetaMie  I* 
uplioitly  Mwrt  it,  we  ore  viitually  oaalyaing  a  complex  naruBl  n^ 
aeuiation.  Hence  one  may  «ay  that  dl  onr  ju(l]{ni«iila  an  al  f>^ 
aynllietle,  though  th«y  t*nd  to  btooma  analytte  aa  our  InwwWp  " 
thingi  ii  perfected.' 

)  Th«  dllTfnnc*  In  thaloittral  and  the  |ttyilolatrWal  trMlaacnlef  Halfl'''' 
tvA  lyathcllrAt  Jnil)pni<iibi  !•  ««ll  broiiglit  out  by  V'oUunaBD.  £(AfW^ 
ttjf^ttflt.  Vol.  II.,  SmUou  VII.  B,  i  131. 
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Judgment  and  Belief.  If  wo  look  at  tlio  procesB  of 
idging  a  little  more  closely  we  shall  see  thnt  it  ia 
icompanied  by  the  meotal  Btat«  known  as  bcUeC  As 
aa  pointed  out  above,  in  connecting  two  reprcsciitu- 
ous  we  are  reprettentiug  tbe  corre(ii)oudiiig  thingH  as 
lUncctod  witb,  or  relAt«d  to,  one  another.  And  this 
ipresentatiou  or  apprubenttion  of  u  relutiou  between 
lings  involves  belief,  When  I  represent  iron  aa 
ipable  of  being  isofteued  by  heat,  I  believe  in  its 
>eaesHiiig  this  prDjterty.  A  mmv  joining  of  two  re- 
resenlutions  cannot  constitute  an  act  of  juilgmentif 
lis  element  <if  Wlief  U  wanting.  Wlieu,  for  example, 
1  a  state  of  idle  reverie  there  is  a  cliaotic  conflux  of 
leas,  there  is  no  belief  attending  the  momentary 
>mbinationa.  We  only  beliere  when  we  look  on  our 
luas  on  tiicir  objective  or  representative  side,  that  ia 
»  Bay,  view  them  as  rcprt'sentiitive  of  rc-al  thinj^.  and 
iske  some  relation  between  the  things  the  object  or 
latter  of  distinct  thought.* 


Tha  aatrin  at  aa  act  of  jiidj^ent  can  liaHly  h*  nnilmtcni  eom- 
tetelf  without  ■oin«  refrrHnce  lo  llie  qiwatloa  what  it  is  that  cuiiBtitntat 
te  o1>j«ict  of  bdicf,  that  we  tpeciolly  rcprttent  or  think  about  la  the  act 
r  jiidtifn&  Taking  u  an  nampla  «f  tha  commun  form  of  ja<Igni«nt, 
VFatari*  a  compound  tubtitaiice,'  it  would  appear  that  what  tha  micid 
rtiapa  or  appnhenda  in  the  relation  of  a  milioCiuice  or  tbing  of  a  cvrlaln 
itwl  (water),  to  a  qiialily  which  appertains  to,  or  Inherea  in,  it  (coai- 
Datl«  elumctcr).    At  the  tame  titu«,  as  wu  mw  abov«,  ve  cannot  view 

thing  as  iMMooing  a  quality  without  mora  or  lo«  diiUnctly  brim^Bg 
i  into  pelatiun  to  othi-r  HiIdk*  wlueh  shan  in  this  qnolitjr.  Ilanco  it 
Itj  ba  aai4  that  aautLar  reklion  thuught  of  and  nlllnnod  (though  la 

*  Soni!  thinVNa  dtamttf  tho  |3roc«iia  at  jaAftaijat  at  baiing  to  do  eacla. 
tvclj  with  a  oomiwtMa  of  ihs  mind's  idfot.  But  iliis  vinw  of  (lis  proooa 
nrloaks  OM  of  Iti  mala  ini^rtiHimt*,  tic,  tlm  tut*  of  Miet  Inn  i,  S. 
Kin's  StoaitaalfM  ff  Sir   IT.  SamiUom't  HiiotofJ^/,   Chaa.  XVllL,  |^ 
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most  oiMS  mueli  len  diMinclljr)  b  onff  of  sitnf  Urity  between  Ik  lta| 
wutcT  mill  lli«  oilii>r  lliiii^  kouva  l«  be  oompMaib. ' 

Nftture  of  Belief.  Tbo  prMtK  p*rch«Ui){n]  uitan  ot  klicf  ki 
proMvin  cif  tuiiie  uncerlAlnt^.  This  U  wen  In  lli«  Eict  tbd  diBiR* 
wHtrn  liavc  rcfurreil  it  Ui  iliffercnt  t«|p(>n*or  nMAlaJ  phuaomMH  Vm 
npp«ur  to  T«gAnI  it  m  eit  intrllcctiuil  ^Intc  :  jrri  «i>iii«  (r.j.  ilunit)hKi 
■pohcii  of  it  oa  a  fueling  or  emotion,  wbile  othrn  bave  conociicd  it  mf 
(Jotelf  irith  tlic  oclit-it  liile  of  raitiiL  Belief  ia  cUerly  islvlbiMl 
iniwinucli  a*  it  ^nton  m  en  n(«;nti>l  ingrrdieot  Into  oar  ])«)«>■■  cf 
knowing.  At  theHaiueliiu«,it  IiiuacvrUiu  vmotioiixt  eompUjkiL  Ti 
bolieve,  to  bn  (ure  about  luiiMhinK,  impliM  n  dumctfriiAifl  Mfb  d 
fe«1ing,  u  conlTaHleil  wiili  tbaC  which  MlenJs  lli«  o|>])ceil«  nwnUl  t» 
dilion  of  doiilil,  to  be  *pok«n  of  pposBUiiy.  Fiiiollv  it  i*  rridcni  'iiS 
ihurc  is,  gi-nurillir  B|)iitliiii^-,  a  cluw  r«Iatioa  belvroon  bdicf  ead  *rii' .:-. 
A»  wo  MW  in  a  jirMviliiij;  chapter,  eipoclation,  wbkb  fa  «u  el  tk 
aimpk-it  f'iriii*  of  Iwli^f,  SurolvM  a  reoHineae  to  oct  Y«t  uliiU  tbiUk 
or  belief  ia  tliiu  clowljr  fvlntod  to  otbcr  nvntd  etateiv  It  caoM  b 
«nilyKil  into  ihi'M'.  It  tvvino  to  be  a  ptrtectljr  riaiple  nentil  MM 
haviuH  e  uiii<{ii«  chnnicttT  at  iu  owu.' 

While  bfliW  in  lhii<  *  unique  menial  Kli.t«,itTariMmBchiacbtmnn 
aworiliog  til  tliv.  DHtiini  of  tli«  object  bvlienil,  aad  tb«  attciiiluil  melJ 
(eeliiiKi-  Belief  in  a  good  (hope)  u  liiffrmnt  frnm  btlief  inBaenl(lMi^ 
Belief  inamntler  uhich  hu  no  direct  betiringonoar  aolioKtatafiMtif 
poltticAl  DPiTior  a  now  fnctofacieuoe.iiifffrefromlivlii'tiJiiIietfiMQ 
of  ennw  ajcenrr  wbicli  w«  mn;  bo  mIM  oa  to  bet.  Our  beliel  to  <tf 
ovrn  pow<in  of  doinit  thinjpi»adiff«n»t  mootalclate  from  ear  VMI^ 
anuibor'a  atiililio*.  A*  wc  mw  above  (p.  2£8},  iboro  U  a  weU^wM 
difliTMioe  in  the  oharauter  of  our  moniori>,<*  ami  oij'erliitloiu.  It  b* 
been  )ir>[aed  [hat  all  our  BMerUone  rM|>c«tiog  the  (.-nduring  rrktiiBi  if 
oljootis  anil  all  our  uaiv«nal  judgineate,  ar*  rMoIrablo  into  ciiwrtuiw 
(with  asrounil-work  oftueator;).  Than  our  b(Ii«f  tbel  wal«r(»in» 
p<iiiu<l  siibntaooo  ma.!  be  aald  to  ho  the  OMurauoe  tliat  wu  afauuM  <t^ 
nnjrtpeclinco  ot  w^^rwith  which  we  cboae  to  •.-iperitiioot  neolnU* 
Into  elemonta.    This  view  of  tbo  ezeot  objeot  of  bditf  ia  nnitw^ 

■  W«  ■!«  apt  fa  htmIe  of  Hi*  vtrlitl  «tBitm>nii  iMlf  m  lb*  «1(|ot«  «f  b"'^ 
bat  our  Iwllef  in  a  ptopo^oo  I*  a  belief  id  1I>  truth,  thM  ii  iit  gempoai^ 
with  tli«  Botual  i«latlen  ef  Uitnga.     Tho  kIoUod  it   not   ia  oO  nM>  «■" 
Nibtuucc  to  it*  i)na)ilicai  tt  inajr  be  on*  ot  ti»\luitf,  tnm  anl  rf^ 
&•<.    For  a  fulUr  acreunt  «f  the  el^erta  «f  belisf,  tbt  readtt  b  nttnid  ** 
a  ailll'"  Sfthjn  aft^it.  Book  L,  Chap.  V. 

■  KoT  a  fuller  tooaiiletatloa  of  the  natur*  et  belkC  Ibe  iw<l*r  ii  nlf^ 
to  mj  *ohink«,  StuMian  ami  /n<«>*(fea,  CtWf.  IV.,  [i  1%  ke.  (y.  Dr.  b^*** 
wofk.  Tk»  EmMtn,  m4  lit  WW,  Jul  wlltl«s,  Bttief,  p.  fiM  Au.  IW  '^^ 
III  Hlileh  ktlkr  1(  inlliMnctil  «r  dclctmiMd  by  tntdlMtual  and  ottoc**^ 
«iiU  be  ayekeii  of  prraeutly. 
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mtlH  ttvald  MTOi  to  folloir  from  th«  dDCtrine  npotiniM  ilors,  tliit  in 
'taioji  n  f^ii«T&i  Icnn  n't  are  ngarding  It  m  (tnii'llng  for  an  iiid«£iiit« 
aninbor  of  object*  whkli  >«  do  not  wjxmtirtT  imaffi  tA  th*  monattL' 
8iippaaia)(  tlibi  to  b«  hv  bomivor,  it  jt  «viii*itt  llint  ilio  itiJeftnltcnea  el 
Ibe  expectatioBi  in  lliU  cue  alTMtc  (lie  cliaroL'lfr  uf  tlie  rociital  Malt, 
Tlwit*  i*  an  atwciKC  of  that  aetivit}'  of  minil  wliicli  wc  Ic.iiikI  t»  aoMou- 
{U17  ■&  upKttlioa  of  MBU  coneicto  fact  in  tb*  imnwduk  future. 

Affirmation  and    Negation.      Judgmeut  Wgliis  in 
affimuition,  in  combiDiDg  two  rcprtwcntations  aud  io 
dedding  that  there  is  a  connection  between  the  cor* 
iv«poD<ling  tilings.     But  all  our  jiidgmenta  nro  not 
aftirmatire.    Vi'e  dcnjr  u  welt  as  afSi-m.     Wc  declare 
that  thiugH  arc  not,  aa  well  as  that  they  an.    Ncgittion 
presupposes  attirmatton.    To  sny  *  It  is  not  going  to 
rain'  impliea  that  the  corresjxiuding  affirmation  ('It 
is  going  to  rsiin  *)  has  actually  bi^en  made  by  some- 
body, or  has  somt-how  been  proposed  or  Buggested  to 
Htbe  mind  {e.g.,  by  a  question  *  Is  it  going  to  rain  ?'). 
^negation  is  the  rfje<.-tioti  of  an  allirinntion  as  untrue 
^or  false.     Our  minds  refuse  to  perform  the  process  of 
I     nynthesis  requireil     Now  since  every  statement  that 
is  made  must  be  either  true  or  false,  it  follows  that 
our  minds  (if  they  decide  at  all)  are  shut  up  to  a 
choice  between  an  offinnation  and  a  negation.     For 
example  we  have  to  say  :  Either  this  is  a  real  diamond 
or  a  8j)tiriou8  one :  Kitbcr  this  boy  ia  guilty  or  is  not 
guilty,  that  is,  innocent     Hence  an  act  of  judgment 
(when  its  meaning  is  mitde  explicit)  is  a  choice;  it  is 
a  deciding  between  two  altemotiveSj  and  so  resembles 
the  decision  of  a  judge. 


P 


)  Thb  l«  tka   dof^n*  of   bcHof  domlnpn^  hy  J.   S.   UiU.       Sm    kla 
I        aJHlaii  cf  Jama  Uni'a  Jitalytia  ^  04  J/uman  MinJ,  VoL  1.,  Cbap,  XL, 
Mto  (|b  409). 
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80  fir  M  judguMnt  ii  coDConied  ittMiit  llie  mmilaritin  pf  tthK.1 
tAnoation  aiuw«rt  to  •  proveiH  of  anlmilalioD,  and  negation  t»«M<( 
di>ctimi nation.  Tliiu  whun  in  cliia»if)'ing  aalmob  weklfinn  lliMalMa 
b  •  qiudrapoi].  ontl  tl>iit  t,  irlule  li  not  «  Mt,  we  aMlmllato  b  lb 
flnt  MM  and  discrimiiialo  in  IIm  Mtmd.  BiMcniliUnoc  ii  tiu  lb 
poHtin  wpoct  of  olyMU,  It  ia  lliat  bjr  wtiic^  va  bring  tbem  Usgiar 
BMiit«Uy.  Differanoc^  on  tlie  otbec  hand,  k  Ui«  nes*tive  ufta,iMh 
murli  1L1  it  wTvu  not  to  conjoin,  but  to  Mf«rate  thinp^ 

Belief  ud  Dtobelld  BdM  and  diebelicf  with  raped  ta  tk 
■anm  itutviniTDt  obvioiwljr  exdoile  on«  nnotlier.  If  t  U:IioTotb«ti.Bi 
ia  guilty  1  oiitnot  U  Iha  Muno  tiino  (iitbnliom  it,  lluxt  is  b«li«v«  iblb 
ia  innocent.  It  it  to  be  obaerred,  howerar,  tliat  belief  in  a  ilaknNl 
uuiiUea  disbelief  vith  Tup«t  to  1A«  opponU  MWratAU.  If  I  bttiin  Ad 
A.  B.  ii  iniiorcnt  I  dinlwli'^vn  anj-  aanrrtion  of  bt*  gvilt  If  1  aettftt» 
atatcmcnt,  'all  monare  fnllitilo'  I  (implidtljr  or  ex)>licilly)  R^At 
atatoRicnl,  'toiua  men  are  infallible'.  Bt'lief  uul  diibdkf  an  Un 
tntimatoljr  aBJoiat«d  and  rao)^  be  dctcribed  at  tbe  toma  attitqde  tt  aai 
ia  ralatioD  to  two  cvnflicting  or  oontmdiatoirjr  ftalAiaeati. ' 


Belief  and  Doubt.    So  far,  it  has  been  asanmcd 
the  mind  cither  accepts  or  rejects  a  statement,  tbatitJ 
must  cotnc  to  some  decision  about  the  matter.    But  I 
is  not  the  only  alternative.     We  may  waver  bet« 
a^^ccptancc  and  rejection,  and  suspcutl  our  judgioeiiL'^ 
This  is  a  shite  of  doubt.*    Thus  I  may  feci  altogctbe* 
uncertain  n-bether  it  is  going  to  rain  or  not.  and  e^ 
cannot  be  said  to  form  any  judgment  about  the  matt 
The  state  of  mind  is  tbe  opposite  of  that  culled 
When  we  believe  in  a  thing  our  minds  are  at  net,! 
wo  are  in  a  state  of  readiness  to  act.    Whcu  we  doal^ 
our  minds  are  pulled  in  two  directions,  thei-c  is  a  ecaso^ 


una  «»-' 


>  In  oeftoeetMii  with  tb«  ntijeet  of  aflneatlon  aacl  wg*tion  Iba  atado' '' 
•bould  tnJ  d'liiie  t«it  liouk  in  logic  TMptotiBg  tba  naUN  oT  o]i|ioilUoa  bmm^ 
{iropo*tllonii,  ]i«ying  fortimilar  head  to  Ibo  dittlattkn  b«tw«ca  twv  ecMik'' 
Jleiorf  aiid  tvo  contniy  ttattmanta.  Tha  donUa  aapact  «r  trny  >liriaiwiit_»i 
HI  allliininji  unil  at  th*  taaia  timo  denjing  ia  wall  brought  out  bj  X'nL  Rilw" 
to  hii  doftrina  of  Olivnaion.     Sea  LtfSe  (Dadaetlen),  Oup.  UL,  |  tj, 

*  Tlu  otymologT  of  tb«  word  fdutit,  ttwn  dm,  ff,  Gannaa  aMViiWa, : 
tiiwj;  uigKuU  lilt*  otclUation  of  mind  botwoan  two  oeaSliiii^  altornatitw 
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aflict  or  discoi-d,  and  action  is  impossible.    Doubt 
biu  a  more  complex  fitiito  tluin  betluf,  and  shows 
df  much  Iat«r  in  tlio  history  of  the  cliUcL    Cliildrcn 

Lmauy  confident  expectations  aWut  tbings  (e.g., 
going  to  Lave  dinner/  'I  am  going  out  for  a 
Ik,'  and  so  on)  before  tJiey  take  up  the  cautious 
bade  of  doubt  Tiiia  lust  state  of  mind  arises,  as 
iBliall  Bce  presently,  only  when  experiences  have 
Implied. 

of  BaUtf.  PonbtimpliMfttandcBe^ortiitininrl  tnwoRla 
Mj  front  a  fciven  act  of  Jud^ineiit  Tli«  two  ogipMim-  furcM  nxny 
Tcry  different  proporlintu^  HRiica  a  huU  of  ilo),-Tcni  of  donbt 
ieL  At  oaa  oihl  wa  have  {mfeet  ecnflilaaca  in  a  stalemeiit:' 
I  ii  whoUj  udnited.  Then  ooma  a  aerita  of  Knulationi  of  beluf  in 
I  til*  Kpnlun  force  incruMca  in  itrvufilb  till  il  majr  pxactl7  Minal 
bcK  TtiH  UaMola  of  pariacl  doubt  or  e()iiilil>rinti]  of  ea«il«u<llng 
i.  TbenfullowtalowcrwriMof  (tRidaliomHui  whicliUiu  teiiOmej 
jcet  if  itraRfier  than  the  lenilenej  to  aoecpL  Fiiiiill)  there  in  tha 
t  larel,  anaworing  la  abaotuta  ivjortion  or  dioUlUf,  at  which  Ui« 
fiva  lufoa  eoBiptoriy  antycmn  the  attnuitivu  fom^ 

>urces  of  Belief.  Our  beliefs,  and  along  with 
(0  our  tloubts,  fire  products,  having  tUeii'  condi- 
Wo  cannot  at  will  bring  any  two  ideas 
ler  in  the  mind  and  entertain  belief  or  doubt 
:ting  tlic  corresponding  external  relations.  We 
jlhnt  our  belief  has  been  generated  or  produced  in 
ttaiu  way,  as  by  obsen'ation  of  facts,  reasoning, 
litioD,  &C.  It  is  only  when  certain  antecedent 
^tiona  are  ful&lled  that  any  two  represeutationa 
Ee  together  in  the  particular  way  wiiich  involves 
:t  of  belief.    In  other  words,  certain  psychical 

LU  ba  Um  (Utaaf  Miad  recjuimliBa  jorj  befon  oenrtetfaig 
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forces  are  necessary  to  bind  the  representatiooi  b^ 
gctbcr  in  that  synttieKii}  which,  as  we  have  seen,  iisiib 
lies  an  act  of  judgmeut  or  belief.  The  psycliologiit 
seeks  to  group  these  condttious  or  sources  of  bclitf 
under  the  moot  general  beads. 

(l)  Experience  and  Association.  The  most  obrimi 
condition  or  generative  antecedent  of  belief  i*  ei- 
pericuce.  The  combination  of  presentatiooa  in  onr 
exporicDco  determines,  aa  we  saw  above,  tbe  aaoat- 
tion  of  repreflcntationa  And  the  force  vbich  oni- 
monly  determines  the  combination  of  representatiaa 
in  the  act  of  judgment  is  this  force  of  aseociflticis. 
lliis  was  illustrated  in  the  atmplcst  types  of  h^ 
memory  and  expectation.  In  both  cases  the  bditf '» 
determined  by  the  order  of  experiences. 

Spojiking  generally,  we  may  say  that  the  streagtl    I 
of  belii;f  varies  as  the  degree  of  associative  force  il 
work.    Thus  our  expectations  are  strong  wfaeo  ^ 
corresponding  conjunctions  of  experience  are  vrrr 
numerous,  as  in  expecting  to  see  a  body  fall  *k« 
support  is  withdi-awn.     On  the  other  hand,  when  ex- 
periences Tary,  aud  the  associative  forces  are  codb^ 
quently  feeble,  we  find  a  modified  belief  or  a  state  •* 
doubt.    One  set  of  suggestions  coniiwtps  with  anotb***' 
aud  in  consequence,  the  tendency  to  belief  is  ch 
or  crossed  by  another  tendency     Doubt  first  spri 
up  in  these  circumstances.    I1ius  a  boy  that  is 
times  taken  out  by  bis  mother  in  her  walks,  so: 
times  not,  is  in  a  state  of  doubt  when  lie  next  sees 
dressed  for  a  walk.^ 

>  Fw  a  Mitt  MMmnt  of  tlw  mjr  In  «ht«h  tvij  htOtt  b  cbesbd.  Ml 
T«liuiiak  AsmUim  <tmt  iMnili'M,  CUp.  1V„  p.  tt 
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It  bu  been  Mid  tbot  •  nsmWr  of  coiijaiictioiu  oT  expcmnce  it  not 
k  premiuiiilc  ot  Gna  bcli«£  A  ho;;!!!  enjwrieiMc,  if  o(  on  imprMiiva 
kind,  proOuM*  ft  groMt  (tivngth  oT  bcItDf  wbicli  is  not  pmpnrtlocutair  (If 
■I  «tl)  lnei!««se4  hj  nibMqiwnt  niwtitioM.'  If  oalj  all  ilia  ■nggMtivft 
fitrc*  b  OM  w«jr,  it  Moau  to  m>lt«r  lilils  wb«tbor  it  repnMmta  « lugo 
sr  ■  tnall  uiuubur  of  exiwrieneea.  Yet  sIdm  repetition  t«  a  (^nunO 
ocmditian  of  aa  ewluring  •■odotion.llaeena  to  be'eonmonlf  {nroivcd 
la  b«U«t  Tb«  imporMiiM  of  •  numbor  of  conjunetioM  oonM  luio  riew 
where  HperioiMi  u«  no  longer  ttnironu.  In  thit  com  it  it  the  pnfv^ 
tion  of  cipeneiMca  pmntittK  one  way  to  tboto  pointing  uiotbar  waj 
wtiEcb  d«l«Ti&in««  tLa  itata  of  bulief  or  donbb. 


w 


(2)  Verbal  Suggestion.  Experience  is  not  tLe  only 
agency  which  effects  a  corabinatioa  of  representations 
in  the  form  of  a  judgment.  Other  influoncea  play 
a  coDEtdcrahlo  eubordiunto  part  in  generating  and 
moulding  belief.  Of  these  the  moat  imjwrtant  ia 
Tcr'bal  suggestion.  The  close  connection  between  the 
act  of  belief  and  its  e.Tpreesion  in  n  verbal  etntetnent 
or  proposition  hna  already  been  pointed  out  Tho 
propoBition  is  the  external  embodiment  of  the  internal 
iMrliefl  Uenee  the  closest  possible  association  between 
iho  two.  Ilenoc,  further,  the  tendency  to  accept 
another's  statement  quite  apart  from  any  ])roces8  of 
'weighing  testimony*.  The  combination  of  woiils 
stront;ly  t-xeites  in  the  hearer's  or  reader's  mind  the 
eombimitioo  of  ideas  and  a  nascent  belief  in  the  cor< 
responding  connection  of  things.  We  see  this  in  the 
momentary  disposition  to  believe  another's  statement, 
even  when  this  is  made  in  a  playful  manner.  It  is 
Ken  too  in  the  rcflei  effect  of  our  own  utterances  in 
fixing  our  beliefs.    As  Hartley  has  observed,  a  person 


I  Dr.  Bain  iteegahm  a  rrimlttr*  tttSatej  to  MM  [spart  tVom  axperianca 
and  aaodatlon)  nndt*  the  tttir  '  Primilive  CtvluHij,'  ace  7b  SnuiUviu  mi 
0.  (rfU;*BeUcC|TaadfoUowinf, 
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by  tbe  mere  act  of  repeating  a  story  which  be  don 
not  at  first  credit  comes  in  time  to  believe  in  it* 

(3)  Effect  of  Feeling.  Once  more,  our  belief 
greatly  influenced  by  our  feelings  and  wiahe*. 
waa  pointed  out  when  dealing  with  the  influeoa«( 
feeling  on  imagination,  emotional  excitement  piM 
greater  viridnew  to  tho  images  called  up,  and  dcto* 
mines  the  order  of  their  combination.  By  bringinglo* 
gether  idi^as  and  dwelling  on  them  under  the  svajof 
strong  feeling,  the  mind  tends  strongly  to  believe  in 
the  corre8|ionding  realities.  This  is  acen  in  tlie 
strength  of  belief  attaching  to  the  wild  dreama  U 
youth.  Commonly,  of  course,,  the  combinatioa  bi 
some  support  in  the  order  of  experience.  What  tit 
feeling  docs  is  to  keep  a  certain  suggestion  or  class  of 
suggestions  before  the  mind,  and  to  axeludo  othen 
which,  but  for  the  feeling,  would  be  much  BUCt 
powerful  than  the  first.  This  is  th«  state  of  nuoA 
known  as  bias  or  prejudice,  in  which  strong  litdog^ 
ind  diblikings  exert  a  powerful  control  over  the 

thought,  interfering  with  the  proper  action  of 
intellectual  forcea. 

Belief  and  Activity.     As  was  remarked  just  n< 
belief  and  activity  are  closely  related.    To  bi'^a 
bclitif  is  clcarl}'  an  antecedent  of  intelligent  actii 
In  onler  to  aim  at  a  purpose  or  result,  wa  m' 
discern  a  connection  between  the  means  empio 
and  the  result.    Kot  only  so,  to  believe  is,  in 
cases  at  least,  to  bo  prepared  to  act,    Beliuf  is  co: 
mouty,  perhaps,  accompanied  by  a  more  or  less  di 
tiuct  referenL-o  to  a  possible  need  of  acting. 

•  ««rwf.«« «  j&B,  It  I. ,  cfc»pi  UL,  6*0.  *,  p.  wa 
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Yet  wUile  belief  ia  thus  in  a  manner  prior  to  action, 
mplying  a  reference  to  future  action,  it  is  in  another 

ly  a  product  of  activity.  Slroug  active  impulse, 
ing  to  great  eageruvea  to  act,  promotes  tiie  be- 
ieving,  OS  cootrostcd  with  the  doubting,  etat«  of 
oind.  As  will  be  shown  more  fully  by  and  by, 
telitif,  in  the  form  of  a  confidcuce  in  the  result  of 
iction,  is  the  characterifttic  of  youth  with  its  strong 
IcBirea  and  active  impulses.  Doubt  and  hesitation, 
m  the  other  luwdj  prosapposc  a  curbing  of  these  im- 
>ul9e8  by  the  lejurans  of  experienca  The  contrast 
ivbich  thus  shows  itself  iu  the  case  of  eager  youth 
and  cautious  age,  discloses  itself  in  a  less  marked  way 
in.  the  case  of  the  practical  and  the  speculative  taind. 
The  fonner,  strongly  impelleil  to  act  and  therefore 
to  decide  somehow,  is  impatient  of  that  slate  of  un- 
certainty which  with  the  speculative  miud  is  a  very 
iQommoa  one. 

^plt  fotluws  tliat  Mitt  md  tctifity  mtt  on  on*  Miotlnr.  Strong 
WOTtdMB  Uroui*  actibii,  uul  «n  tbe  otli«T  b&ud,  f  »ti«D;;  iIcmt*  to  wit 
pr«(li*|»Ma  the  minil  to  dcdsioiL  It  i*  ofmn  dilTicuU  to  «■>/  vbick  k 
cnM  «Bd  which  u  rlfoct.  Hiw  it  k  difficult  to  daterniine  bow  Ut  ibe 
•onfldoiM  <f  jaath  u  ibe  rMnll  of  lenonnoe  <a  ntlier  dI  uniloniuty  of 
npcricK*  And  nigfirstion,  uid  to  lliin  extmt  ft  conditMU  itt  ito  Rctln* 
I ;  and  bow  fur  it  i*  tbo  oul<i>ni«  of  tbc  *lK>iig  active  impnliwa 
Bd>«(  K{iptiBr>  lo  kUiuI  in  k  relMioB  to  vividoiw  of  imagi> 
SOIL  It  bu  btvn  mU  that  uij  vivid  mpnauitatkiD,  bowAver 
ineoDgraoQfl'i'itb  tli«  c>nl«r  of  vxppri«nc«,  l«n(l»  to  exdta  IwlivC  Tlio 
dfcct  of  TirMncn  it  mub  in  th«  iumMlLiU  iiui^^tiion*  of  nctunl  prc- 
wntationa.  Tbo  cxpeetatiofi  of  an  immc<lial«  cniiwi)U(qit  of  *  prcMcnt 
InprMMoa,  «:ji.,  Ibe  Rppcanmca  of  the  inooD  from  Wliiud  ■  cloud  whoa 
Ibe  «d^  beiuUA  bn):tit,  i»  tlrotifnet  than  tb«  expi-cUlion  of  a  nion 
MiMlB  eoBwqnait.  Tbe  inSucneo  of  feeling  on  belitf  rmbui,  too,  to  bo 
upUtiMd  Is  pnt  Iqr  iba  addad  ■nrUatm  ^na  to  tbe  MpnocototloM 
nUednp.* 

■Ob  tb«d*p«nd«iiteof  btliKfraiDMgimUianMePngild  Stomrt,  Shmnli 
^l/UfJUJeipki/tfUu  JImaui»  Jliiid,  Put  L,  Ch*{k  lU,  CCeocci'tiau]^  p, 


Degree  of  PerTcction  of  Judgments :  CleanWK. 
Our  judgments,  like  our  notions,  have  differeot  db- 
gr««s  of  imperfection  or  perfoctiou.  Of  thoae  pcrfto- 
liuns  the  fii>st  is  clearness.  By  tliiH  is  meimt  tJiat  ibt 
ooDoepts  combined  in  tlie  judgment  be  distinct,  lai 
that  the  reltitions  iuvolvcd  be  ditftiiictly  upprelieodci 
Want  of  distinctness  in  terms  leads  to  itidefinitenw 
in  stak'mvnt.  The  judgment,  '  Pvnuriuusnvas  il  I 
vice,'  has  just  as  much  clcaniess  as  belongs  to  tht 
ideas  '  penurtousnesa '  and  '  vice '.  Not  only  eo,  t 
judgment  cannot  bo  clear  unless  the  mind  di^-vrnsilt 
that  is  immediately  implied,  in  the  aKscrtioD,  tfai 
equivalence  of  the  asHertioQ  to  other  verbtdly  uiililn 
statements,  and  its  incompatibility  with  other  coiitn> 
dictory  slutements. 

Judgments  tend  to  be  indistinct  in  a  number  rf 
vii}^     A  common  source  of  indefiniteness  is  i^^^ 
feet  observation,  which  may  give  rise  to  the  appw- 
hensioa  of  some  relation  of  things  though  tin  etut 
nature  of  this  relation  is  not  mode  clear  to  the  mind. 
Thus  we  often  note  a  connection  between  fads  bit 
have  not  gone  far  enough  to  ascertain  hoto  th«7 1^ 
connected,  which  is  the  dependent  one,  and  so  fort^ 
Again,  defects  of  memory  by  leading  to  indistinct  i*" 
production  are  a  great  obstacle  to  cKorness  of  ja^V 
ment     If  tlie  mind  fails  to  recall  tho  oxact  qualiC-*^ 
of  things,  it  will  be  incapable  of  making  de6aite  as^^* 


Utt  Ttlnc,  On  hum^ni*,  rut  L,  BooV  IL,  Cbii>.  I..  BtcL  lILi 
aif  loluma,  A»J>Uoa  "d  Intuilioa,  Cl»p.  IV.,  f.  Si,  Uiil  follvwliif.     "3 
cir>vt  of  vitlilnni  In  an  tiii«||i  ttena  to  1«  to  etautu  Ui  wjicebtk^^' 
*[-rFd;r  rBtliMlion.     Wlisllioi  ilii>  ihould  be  cbUrI  •  tiniivw  btUrfUan 
luidoslitiDg  MnMcno*  in  n  man  TMnwU  iMliMiion,  tuojr,  parktpi,  b*  f^ 
tioimL 
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tions  about  tbem.  As  in  the  case  of  concepts,  bo  in 
that  of  judgments,  what  was  ouco  clear  may  become 
bazy  or  imlefinite  by  tli©  impovcrisbment  of  words. 
rrutba  at  first  dourly  apprehended  miiy  in  time  by 
repetition  and  habit  pass  into  lifeless  fonoul®,  in 
nrhich  tb«re  is  no  clear  npprebenition  of  the  contents, 
uid  no  vi^-id  belief.  As  a  last  sonrce  of  indistinct* 
neas  may  be  mentioned  the  intrusion  of  feeling  into 
the  intellectual  domain.  Strong  feeling  is  incom- 
patible with  careful  observation,  fine  discrimination 
of  ideas,  Ac.  Judgments  passed  under  the  influence 
of  atrong  emotion  are  in  general  characterised  by 

TagUCDCSS. 

One  source  of  indistinctucss  of  judgment  calls  for 
Bpocial  notice.  We  saw  bow  the  notions  of  the  young 
t«:nd  to  be  indistinct  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
acquire  tbem  by  attending  to  the  words  of  others. 
In  a  like  manner,  want  of  clejirnegs  in  judgment 
ari«e8  to  a  considerable  extent  through  the  adoption 
of  beliefs  or  opinions  from  others.  It  is  obvious  that 
each  of  us  acquires  a  large  part  of  his  knowledge  from 
others  by  way  of  tradition  and  instruction.  This 
transmission  of  the  accumuhitod  knowledge  of  many 
generations  to  each  individual,  though  a  vast  benefit, 
is  at  the  snme  time  productive  of  a  habit  of  vague 
judgment.  The  powerful  tendency  of  the  mind  to 
believe  what  is  asserted  by  anotlier  leads  us  to  adopt 
Btatemcnls  hastily  without  any  close  inspection  of  the 
underlying  truths.  We  are  apt  to  don  the  opinions 
of  others  as  wo  don  their  fashion  of  dress.  In  all 
_«K;h  canea  there  is  no  full  exercise  of  judgment  on 
ptiTl.     The  opinions  adopted  are  not  taken  into 
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the  mmd,  the  ideas  fully  gro&pcd,  and  the 
aasertcd  diHtiucUy  apprehended. 

Accuracy  of  Judgment.  Again,  our  jud; 
like  our  notions,  may  bo  accurate  or  inaccurate, 
accurate  judgment  is  one  which  corresponds  preoxJr 
to  the  realities  repreacntcd,  or  which  faithfullv  u- 
presses  the  relations  of  thiuga.  Want  of  clearnesiii 
judging  leads  on  naturally  to  looseness  of  judgmat. 
Propositions  which  are  not  clearly  understood  teed  U 
be  ttusunderstood.  Positive  inaccuracy  arises  6am  i 
number  of  caii^es.  Some  of  these  arc  simitar  to  that 
which  produce  indistinctness  of  judgment.  Tbiu  il 
is  obvious  that  when  observation  is  defecttTe,  oridia 
&eto  are  not  accurately  recalled,  there  will  be  nnn 
for  inaccuracy.  Agnin,  it  is  evi<lcnt  that  stnig 
feeling  may  produce  not  only  indistinctness  hot  fi» 
tive  inaccuracy.  Tlie  tendency  to  exaggerate  wlul 
has  been  seen  or  heard  illustrates  this  effect;  Tbr 
influence  of  the  active  impulses  in  sustaining  a  foobli 
belief  in  our  own  jiowers,  in  the  efficiency  of  tU 
agencies  at  our  command,  illustrates  another  vA 
somewhat  analogous  effect  of  deflection  of  judgnx** 
from  the  sloudoi'd  of  accuracy.  ^H 

In  addition  to  these  sources  of  innccuracy,  we  bl^W 
to  recognise  the  imperfections  and  limitations  of  (a»t 
individual's  exprrience.  Our  judgments  are  the  ouV 
come  of  our  8i>eci«l  type  of  experience,  our  individ**" 
associations.  Accuracy  of  judgment  thus  prcsappo^'] 
the  interaction  of  the  individu:d  and  the  Hodol  inC^T 
ligencc,  the  continual  correction  of  the  *  perso^^ 
ecjuation '  in  judgment  due  to  accidents  of  te^' 
perumcnt,   cxjterience,  ruling  aeaooiations,  by 
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to    the    standard    of    common    or    average 
ncucc* 

Chher    qualities   of  Judgment :    Promptness,   Sta* 
lily,  &c.     Besides  these  merits  and  defects  which 
wag  to  judgments  viewed  in  themselvea  there  are 
^8  which  refer  to  the  way  in  which  they  are 
mod  and  adhered  to.     These  qualities  serve  greatly 
ietermiue  the  di-grec  of  excellence  wc  attrihutc  to 
irsou's  faculty  of  judgment 
b  begin  with,  the  act  of  judging  plainly  involves 
adinesa  to  decide  on  a  matter.     A  certain  degree 
romptneas  in  decision  is  thus  a  condition  of  judg- 
tit.     A  mind  drawn  hither  and  thither  by  con- 
ting  tendencies  ond  unable  to  master  these,  is  weak 
jadginenL     On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  oppo- 
)  fault  of  impalsiveaess  or  rashness,  that  is  to  say, 
pvcrcagomcfls  in  comiug  to  a  decision,  aceonipsnied 
,n  impatience  of  the  delay  involved  in  reflecting, 
hing  evidence,  ic.    A  good  judgment  combines 
ptnesa  with  deliberateuoss.     This  quality  will  be 
rat«l  more  fully  by  and  by  in  connection  with 
ical  dcdsion. 

Fust  as  judgments  are  excellent  or  othcn^iec  in 

pect  of  their  mode  of  formation,  so  they  ore  meri- 

iou3  or  defective  in  respect  of  their  persistence 

an  formed.    A  judgment  when  arrived  at  tends  to 

it     It  is  only  by  this  tendency  to  perebtcnce 

consistency  among  judgments  ia  possible.     To 

one  thing  to-day  and  another  thing  to-morrow 

a  great  weakness  of  the  faculty  of  judgment 

the  other  band,  our  judgments  arc  liable  to  bo 


*8t»my  volimtc,  lUiuimt,  Clupw  XI.,  p.  S2<,  tnd  tbUonisg. 
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modifitHl  by  new  iufluenceK,  whether  new  facts  of  a 
periencc,  or  uew  processes  of  reflection.  If  Grauiw 
of  judgment  ia  a  merit,  obstinacy  is  cIcaHy  adeCcd 
The  first  comlitioa  of  mental  growth  is  that  Tok«p 
our  minds  open  to  new  imprcsaioosL  Hence  veelimiU 
be  ready  to  weigh  new  evideuco  when  it  presoti 
itself,  and  to  modify  our  opinions.  Exoelleoco  af 
jud<;m<>nt  in  this  respect  lies  between  two  extrenM 
iusUibility  and  obstinacy. 

Closely  related  to  the  quality  of  stAbility  'a  that 
independence.  When  there  is  no  etrong  individod 
opinion,  the  mind  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  socinl  8u^ 
roumliiiga  of  the  time.  On  the  other  hand,  adis* 
gnrd  of  the  beliefs  of  others  is  the  murk  uf  an  ohEtiutt 
and  intrnctAble  intelligence.  Here,  Agnin,  execUniUt 
of  judgment  lies  between  two  extremes.  A  Kutoi 
judgment  combines  a  measure  of  intellecliuU  iDii*" 
pcndcnce  with  a  due  regard  for  the  claima  of  otliei^ 
convictions. 

Enouj^h  has  been  said  to  illustmte  the  truth 
9onn<1  judgment  presupposes  a  combin&tiou  of 
conditions.  An  act  of  judgment  is  the  outcoiM  it 
our  whole  experience,  and  involves  the  procceMS  of 
obscrvfttion,  rt'produption,  comparison,  &c.  It  idodf 
when  these  pi-ooeBses  ai-e  perfectly  performed  tl»ttl* 
judgment  will  be  frc«  from  imiierfections.  A  aniB^ 
judgment  implies,  too,  a  considerable  developmot  of 
the  power  of  coutn)lIing  the  thoughts  and  the  feelings 
of  ii.i:ing  the  mind  on  the  mutter  in  hand,  and  of  n^ 
sisting  the  forces  of  bias. 


at 
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lig^nce  is  a  complex  one.     Od  the  one  hnnd,  the  individual  depeiids  on 

tie  comniHQity  (and  the  wee)  for  8  lurge  part  ot  its  knowledge.    To  Bet 

«t  nought  the  coi-erullf  garnered  intellectual  products  of  many  genera- 

tiona  voald  be  only  worthy  of  an  insane  man.     The  influence  ot  the 

aKul  intelligence  in  supplementing  and  correcting  private  belief  is  an 

iBcalcnlable  benefit    On  the  other  hand,  tbe  individual  may  fall  in  too 

B«dily  with  accepted  opiniona.    The  aasertion  of  individual  opinion  ia 

inpUed  in  a  full  exercise  of  the  facnity  of  jod^ment.    Kot  only  so,  tbe 

otRent  beliefs  of  any  age  cannot  be  regarded  as  finaL    The  growth  of 

^wledge  means  tbe  continual  modification  of  common  ideas  respecting 

Mtm^  human  life,  &c    Hence  an  nndue  pressure  of  the  social  on  the 

■'xUvidaal  mind  is  not  only  injnriooi  to  the  latter,  but  may  retard  the 

(xteuioii  of  the  common  stock  of  ideas.    Tbe  problem  of  the  adjust- 

kiotofprivate  to  patilic  belief,  of  avoiding  anything  like  nnhealthy  or 

alnotmal  eccentricity  of  jndgment  on  the  one  hand,  and  yet  of  per- 

iBittaig  tlie  ftjll  "TfT"'—  at  a  aonnd  individnality,  ji  a  particnlaily 

Qifficnlt  ooA 


Relation  of  Processes  of  Judging  and  Reasoning. 
HiUieito  we  have  been  conaiderisg  judgments,  bo 
fur  as  this  was  poesible,  without  any  reference  to 
the  question  whether  we  reach  them  directly  without 
any  process  of  inference  from  previous  judgments,  or 
indirectly  by  way  of  such  a  process.  This  distinc- 
tion is  a  much  more  important  one  from  a  logical, 
dian  it  is  from  a  psychological  point  of  view.  For 
aa  we  shall  see,  many  judgments  which  can  be 
grounded  on  other  judgments  are  not  in  the  first 
place  reached  by  way  of  these  as  their  psychical  ante- 
cedents. Kevertheless,  the  difference  does  roughly 
answer  to  a  psychological  distinction.  For  whenever 
inference  precedes  judgment,  the  psychical  process  is  a 
more  complex  one,  and  the  belief  finally  adopted 
differs  to  this  extent  that  it  is  consciously  based  or 
grounded  on  other  beliefs. 

Intuitive  and  Reasoned  Judgments.  Many  of  our 
judgments  are  arrived  at  intuitively  or  immediately. 
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uid  apart  from  a  process  of  reasoomg  or  iiiforence.  U 
this  were  not  so,  there  would  bo  no  starting-poiDta  for 
us  to  reason  from,  no  nails  from  which  our  chains  d 
argument  eould  bo  suspended.  Burh  judgments  nuf 
be  called  intuitive.  Many  of  our  Singular  Judgmenb 
art!  plainly  of  this  kind.  All  asaerttoos  which  gather 
up  the  residts  of  observation  and  memory,  «s  fat 
example  '  This  stone  ia  lustrou»,'  '  I  met  A.  B,  ye>l0- 
day,'  are  intuitive.  They  involve,  in  or 
at  least,  no  process  of  inference. 


DrdinaijUM^ 
M  tlia  sactMpH 


Buise  of  Intuitive  Belief.  The  qutnlion  m  to 
of  iiiiniediBle  or  iiitiiilivc  liclicf»  i*  one  of  oonaidenible  diOknllf,  ul 
hu  c«iistltut«il  one  of  llie  muin  difputts  in  phi1o«o]>1i]r,  iluij  (IdalM 
hold  that  thcra  am  crrtiun  nnirfrml  bvlicfa  wbivh  •»  vhoWf  M» 
])eDtl«ut  of  expeiieoce,  uid  not  reached  hj  on;  prooMi  of  liifiniia 
8iKh  nn  the  fint  prindi'lc*  of  tho  inathcninlic*!  wlenaea,  «f.,  *TUip 
tuval  Ut  tbenme  thing  are  equal  to  one  anotkcr,*  and  ihegratpi*- 
dpt«i  nnderlfinK  the  phjtical  (cicncu,  'N'litnie  ia  tinlfoi^'  'ZmiT 
event  haa  lU  condiliou*  or  cauao*.  Savh  direetly  apprelMfided  bnti 
havA  bran  variuutlr  narocd  loMitioiw  of  BeMon,  Nwiiry  FWbi  it 
Intelligenocv  PrincigtlM  of  Common  Scm*^  &&  On  tlu  other  hoi,  m 
opponip  Khuol  WMtta  that  Uicae  hctleb,  tbou^  tn  the  oMiat  mM  Av 
•Huti  e  til :  appearanoeof  Eiiluilio]is,havn  in  rvalitr  h«i-n  derived  fKOB- 
sunwruble  fact*  of  experienoe.  Thcjr  are  Uios  inrtrcncm  frum  •ipoiim 
though  of  suoli  a  timpla  kind,  anil  answering  to  such  a  wide  tuff^ 
fiuU,  thai  the  mind  reached  tb«m  loo  eartjr  lor  ua  to  icoall  thtfno* 
of  inference.  Flnallj-,  tii«  evolutionbt  attka  to  nwdlaM  betVMBtl* 
oppoaed  vieira  b^  meana  of  the  doetrioe  lliat  beliefa  dcrivtJ  Im 
]iiiitiiDanUe  eiperfeaoea  of  onr  n&oeakm  an  titHBiitted  to  u  iatb 
iana  of  icilitriiMl  iaiellecluat  tendeociv*. ■ 

Commoa  Soiu*.  Wtthont  goinit  into  the  phil<wph{eal  qnniit^  u 
to  the  ullimaU  eonite  and  groond  of  ralidily  of  thtae  Mlf-eTUtnt  \"'- 
ciploa,  we  may  note  the  pajeholosical  ^t  that  uionj  ol  tbe  apivno'^ 
■alf-eviilent  juitxmcnU  of  mntuK  life  were  in  the  fint  inManta  nx^ 
bj a pioceaa ol  rougfa,  inlbnnul  Inlereaoe.    It  EjUowi,  itid««d,&al^ 


*  On  the  Datura  of  mrh  trannmlttMl  Jntallaetiul  dbfwdtbu,  wa  lUn 
01.     For  ■  briif  biitorical  airaunt  of  the  tontKirtnj  ntfUtint  tlw 
aiid  wutca  of  Talldlty  of  thea*  btli(6,  aaa  Dr.  Bain'a  Mmtai  aarf  JbnW  ' 
Appandix  B. 
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^dioTof^l  thitorj  ot  juiJcmcnt  tliot  uij  belief  whieli  hu  b««me 
flnolr  aaUUiabed  in  tlio  niind  sIkhiM  in  tlm«  aoiiiire  th*  »pp«*i«iK» 
ot  an  init«peadeitt  or  wir-cudlcicnt  b«l!or.  We  farjcel  Hm  hidory  and  lis 
liil<ii:wlifhl«,  and  t«ad  t«  reimnl  it  a*  loniclliinK  oiipnttl  nnil  nntlcrivciL 
TUl  appHes  to  ihat  riock  or  comnkoa  uninrcntlgatcil  bi'llof,  iriili  TOf«r- 
BBM  man  potticuloilr  U>  mattcn  of  praetienl  inivml,  which  nftkea  up 
ft  diitf  pirt  of  wliot  orilinu-jr  poopU  nfiptur  U>  nicAn  bj  'Cowinon 
B«nn'.  Biich  of  va  rctdbe*  ibem  bellefi  panljr  b^  mj  of  penoail 
obaerviitioin,  and  M  by  a  rongh  kind  of  hulncliva  niMoninib  partljr 
Ummth  tb«  prninptinip  of  inMlnctlra  impulM  an:1  fMlInK,  but  largely 
ttiroHgli  the  powerfnl  Tonw  of  trudlticin.  Th«  belief  llml  Ufa  It  a  pood 
Uiinib  or  that  men  know  thi-ir  ovn  inteml  btot,  illuitntb!*  imeh  a 
M«mingl]r  ongJuJ  Mir-*nflici«nt  brlinf.  To  qumlion  Ihs  voKOity  of 
thoM  belittfa  k  reguded  m  a  dgn  of  a  d«gree  of  un-tiltit  ccMnlHciiv  ihU 
T«rgM  on  inMtiity.  Thi*  mnM  of  ■df-aaNitive  wmman-OFnae  bdiof  U 
Ihiu  oiu  of  Ihn  prinripal  (oreoi  of  the  ■ocial  intcllinence  which,  on  wo 
Mw  Jtnt  iiow,  lend  to  oontrel  and  monlil  lh«  inilivi<1vtAl  mind.  Uon 
t^aeiatly  it  neU  as  a  ebeck  to  the  reiuonlnt;  iniiiul«e  diiKwun;tJng  all 
iaTMtlgatlun  into  tli<  gnmada  of  tliv  prini'ipti?*,  jKntuIato,  wwamptiou 

tirbJclioucev<;rydtyJaitgiiieiita«««u  to  K«t.' 
On  the  ottier  hand,  it  is  evident  that  a  Inrgo  re- 
dnder  of  our  judgments  both  singular  and  unirerssl 
ore  roachod  by  a  process  of  rcasouiiig  or  iufcrence. 
By  this  is  meant  that  we  derive  the  judgment  aa  a 
conclusioD  frum  prcviouttly  gained  judgmenta  which 
in  relation  to  the  hii«t  ave  called  pr(.-miBe^.  Thus 
in  asserting  that  it  is  going  to  ruin  bcaiuse  the  baro- 
meter is  falling,  or  that  all  diamonds  are  combustible 
because  this,  tlmt,  and  the  otlier  diamond  have  been 
barnt,  or  that  philosophers  aro  fnllibtc  because  all  men 
ore  fallible,  wc  are  said  to  infer  or  draw  a  conclusion. 
All  conclusions  may  be  called  reasoned  judgtuents. 

'  For  IB  aivount  of  the  mmttiDgs  of  'Common  Soni*'  In  ererydBy  lila 
ltd  In  pUboophy,  N*  KainilMu'*  Kilitlon  e!  Btiil'i  Works,  Nola  A.  The 
nitQr*  ot  OomMon  Scuc  ti  diiKUHod  by  Dr.  Carponter,  Mtnbtl  J^yiioltfy, 
hi.  II.,  Chsf^  XL,  who  brings  out  clearly  the  co-optralion  ot  hovdilaij 
Itllucnoca  otth  lh«a*orpannnQJ  aipaTianvca.  Tha  tendancyof  d»rlt«db«llfft 
Wilntiilits  tbo  *ppcuaaco  of  ftimujmimu  dnlt  with  In  the  author'*  work 
OD  /liiwitMf,  Chip.  XI. 
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Tkcro  is  much  the  same  relation  of  reciprocal 
pendence  between  judgment  and  reasoning  as  behrwn 
conocptioQ  and  judgment.  Our  judgments  on  u 
many  cases  reached  by  a  process  of  reasoning  more « 
less  perfectly  developed.  And  all  judgmcnto  tiioi 
i%aclied  are  capable  of  becoming  starting  poiats  or 
premises  lu  further  processes  of  reasoning. 

Nature  of  Reasoning.  To  reason  id,  as  we  haveseen. 
to  pass  from  a  certain  ju<Igment  or  certain  judgmett 
to  a  new  one.  This  imptica  that  the  mlud  acoefiti 
the  conclnsion  on  the  ground  of  the  premises,  la 
other  words,  the  resulting  belief  is  in  tliis  cas«  due 
to  a  recognition  of  the  relation  between  the  new  uwl 
iho  old  judgments,  of  the  fact  that  the  premises  csnr 
with  thorn  or  nepessitate  the  conclusion,  or  that  tb* 
latter  follows  fi'om  the  former.  What,  it  nuijr  U 
asked,  is  the  essential  intellectual  process  hen  I  ^fh^ 
relation  does  the  mind  detect  between  prcmi0e  mi 
conclusion  in  thus  passing  from  a  belief  in  the  one  to 
a  bclii'f  in  the  othi^r  ? 

In  order  to  ascertain  this,  let  us  take  a  simple  eumpla 
of  reasoning ;  '  The  barometer  is  falling,  therefore  it  ii 
going  to  raiu  '.     In  drawing  this  conchi-iion  wc  idcnliff 
the  present  state  of  the  bai-umotur  vith  post  tau* 
which  we  have  observed  or  heard  about     But  we  it 
not  simply  identify  this  phenomenon  m  an  bcdittd 
fact :  wc  identify  it  in  respect  of  its  aecompanioea'* 
or  attendant  circumstances  (altered  state  of  the  »Ui">- 
^here,  and  results  of  this,  rain).    From  this  itappe*^! 
that  reasoning  is  only  a  higher  and  more  ooidpl^H 
proceM  of  assimilation,  identification,  or  c]awin|^   W    ' 
diffcrB  from  perception  (the  recognition  of  a  w^ 


object),  and  from  conception  (tUe  assimilation  of  many 
abjccte)  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  assimilation  of  things 
in  tbeic  coDnection  with  certain  other  tilings,  or. 
jiiuHy,  the  identification  of  reif^ioos  among  things 

We  thus  Boe  that  roattoning  proceeds  by  way  of 
issimilation.  We  only  reason  in  so  far  m  we  not«  the 
:e8cinhlanc«8  among  oltjocta  and  events.  Bis(>riniina- 
Uon  enters  into  reasoning,  but  not  as  the  uniting 
binding  link  bctvecn  the  old  and  the  new  ju<lgment, 
E^^om  mere  difference  we  can  infer  nothing.  Tliia  is, 
Men  pliiinly  enough  in  mathcmatiwd  reasoning.  If 
ire  know  that  A  and  B  are  both  unequal  to  a  third 
quantity  C,  we  are  not  able  to  pronounce  any  rcUitiou. 
between  A  and  R 

At  the  same  time,  diitcri  mi  nation  plays  a  subordi- 
nate part  in  reasoning.  The  power  of  roaaoning,  of 
eouncotiiig  one  judgment  with  another,  implies  the 
ibility  to  detect  eimihu'ity.  What  we  couiniouly 
mean  by  a  dull  stupid  mind  is  one  that  cannot  reason, 
uid  cannot  follow  a  prnce^  of  reasoning,  that  fails 
to  assimilate,  to  seize  tlie  bond  of  similarity  which 
ties  together  premise  and  conclusion.  On  tlie  other, 
lund,  a  confused  raiud  is  one  that  is  apt  to  reason 
badly  by  nut  diHcrimiuating,  by  supposing  sitnilaricy 
to  exist  where  it  does  not.  Our  reasoning  is  only 
lecurate  in  so  for  as  we  distinguish  as  well  as  as^imi- 
ntoi. 

Inference  and  Proof.  WliUe  wo  thua  ns«umo  that 
1  reaBoniiig  tliu  miud  oontKioudy  po^ea  from  premise 
)  conclusion,  we  must  remember  that  this  doea  not 
uwer  to  the  actual  order  of  mental  events  in  many, 
id  perhaps,  the  majority  of  cases.     The  conclusion 
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preflentR  itsrlf  first,  and  tlic  grouud,  prcroisQ,  orrascia, 
vhen  it  distinctly  an?<e9  in  the  mind  at  aH,  ttcm 
ratliLT  iw  an  after-tbougbt,  and  by  the  suggestive  fn« 
of  tlio  similarity  bctmeeu  the  new  case  and  tbe  old 
Tn  the  cn»e  just  instanced,  the  mind  passes  at  once  to 
tha  coucIusioD  (licre  an  expectation).  It  doos  Dot 
distinctly  recall  the  jMist  inHtimoes  at  first,  »nd  mf 
not  do  so  at  all  unless  when  tlio  conclusion  is  cbal* 
lenged  or  doubt  somehow  suggested.  The  distinct 
reforcoco  to  the  antecedent  judgraeut  is  thus  nulwrs 
part  of  the  final  reviriional  process  of  prtx^,  tlnn  of 
the  6rst  process  of  inference.  Here  again  we  niiut  U 
on  our  guartl  against  taking  the  logician's  account  of 
how  our  processea  of  thought  may  be  carried  on  u 
representing  faithfully  the  manner  in  which  tbej 
actually  take  place  in  ordinary  cases.* 

Implicit  Reasoning.  This  operation  of  passing  &UD 
one  or  mure  judgments  to  another  may  assume  oucof 
two  well-marked  forms.  In  the  first  place  we  B»t 
pass  directly  from  one  or  more  singular  jiidgnientitft 
anothersingularjudgment  without  clearly  setting  forth 
to  ourselves  or  to  others  the  ground  of  our  c<M)dwion 
under  the  fonn  of  a  genci-al  truth  or  principle.  lli> 
a  boy  having  observed  on  one  or  moro  post  oocaww 
that  particular  pieces  of  wood  float  in  water  will  wa- 
elude  directly  in  a  new  instance  that  this  picet  of 
woo<l  will  flout.  This  hna  been  called  reasoning  6^ 
particulars.  It  may  also  be  called  implicit  rcMoning. 
because  the  gcucnil  ground  or  principle  is  implied  u^ 
not  explicitly  set  before  the  mind. 


I  par  Mma  f^il  Mmarlu  on  tli4  nJ*tiaa  of  inftrtsce  l»  [maf,  i 
SUKWivk'a  voliiua,  FltUatitt,  Put  L.  Ch^  I.,  Sect  L 
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Here,  again,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  need  be 
no  conscioas  rorerenue  to  the  past  inatanoes.  Thus 
the  boy's  mind  passes  directly  from  the  perception  of 
the  piece  of  wood  to  the  idea  of  its  floJiting.  As  wo 
saw  when  dealing  with  expeetatioa,  the  mind  is  deter- 
mined by  the  forces  of  associntion  to  pass  directly  to 
an  auticipatioa  of  no  event  without  any  ooniscious 
reference  to  the  pnat  experiences  wliicb  form  the 
groundwork  of  the  association.  Indeed,  when  the 
past  experiences  are  very  numerous,  any  distinct  re- 
preaentation  of  them  ts  obviously  precluded. 

This  form  of  reo&oQing  is  the  simplest  and  earliest 
in  the  order  of  development.  Whiit  gorm  of  reasoning 
the  lower  animals  possess  shows  itself  under  this  form. 
The  reasonings  of  children  are  of  this  kind  too.  They 
pass  from  old  experiences,  some  or  alt  of  which  are 
more  or  Icsh  distinctly  recalled  acconling  to  circum- 
stances, to  new  ones  without  seizing  the  general  rule 
t  principle  involved  in  their  procedure.  And  even 
ulta  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  reason  in  the 
Me  way.  in  matters  of  everyday  experience,  even 
when  general  assertions  are  available,  we  do  not,  in 
inary  eases,  consciously  go  back  to  them.  And  in 
a  few  cases,  e.g.,  in  reasoning  as  to  the  motives  or 
ms  of  other  persons'  conduct,  wc  should  find  it 
very  hard  to  connect  the  condusious  reached  with 

ty  such  universal  judgments. 
PraoUcal  Jndfmeat,  Tact,  ftc     ThU  kind  ot  tvoionmg  may  be 
d«Miribed  aa  tiDcoMduut,  or  btlMr,  u  Bulainalic.    Than  m  na  dJMiact 
tsootd  of  pMt  nwlanKi  from  which  iho  miad  wu  out    NameroDS  |>Mt 
lenM*  ban  Itft  their  accumuUted  tracw  In  the  ibape  of  tco-iBDdw 
Ijie  In  B  ccrUin  way.    Then  U  aooielbiiii;  hen  in  tbs  r^lon  of 
Uect  ■oologoui  to  hj)bit  in  th«  itgioB  of  Ktian.    Jiut  h  ia  tba 
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or  a  lialittnal  or  'tiitonintie'  Mtioa  «•  tead  tn  do  iwinctlMnji  «HW«I 
ADUocdriitly  furiniiig  a  ciuvr  TOprawnUtion  of  an  aoil  or  p<arpaM:,K  li 
tliB  caM  of  automatic  infenincA  w«  tead  to  poM  to  a  ooneliukm  viibid 
prerioiulj  npnaentliig  iba  gmand  oir  Malting  point  It  b  pnMk 
that  La  each  com  tha  ic*ult  i*  larffelf  ilepttUileiit  on  flnaljr  arttUubrf  [ 
nervadi  connection!.  II uvr  little  oonwioua  nCercncetliMVMtDpRtiM 
knowledgo  in  thcM  oaiu  ii  aeen  in  the  btiDlliar  fiut  that  may  pRMt  I 
who  can  (in  ni«t  catra)  itmdi  aoitnJ  •oncltuifliu  nro  quite  nn^tto-  i 
wjinl*  to  jiistirjr  them.  Nut  ouly  bare  tbejr  no  gxilins  gencnl  pu- 
clplea,  they  hare  not  a  futl  nii^nlal  retention  ot  the  foci*  vhi^b  <Aia  '. 
cUuly  Kt  forth  wwild  supply  tha  ataKing  pmat,  or  point  of  latkff- 
Thi*  itppliei  with  eipcdul  forae  to  oonoludona  Canaed  about  paOM 
mutti'N.  A  mm  of  '  practical  jud^raont'  it  one  who  oaa  rapidly  klift 
the  R|;}^K*'"  t^oXti  uf  hLa  pn^t  Gip«ricn«iM  Id  ihiu  aaioitutie  «V  ** 
nair  cavoa  Joaeph  Hume,  a  man  of  tkii  Mrt,  often  rciartal  to  brUi 
vatuable  adrici;,  vaa  aecuttomed  to  uy  "  Sueh  U  my  opinion  but  1  en- 
not  tell  yon  how  I  arrived  at  it  ".*  What  U  muiut  hy  <)aick  iatcfiin 
iuightintoothert  ftrlinRi  or  thiinieter,  (act  indoliri;;  with  p«naMi|>i^ 
aauoa  of  mind  in  quickly  adapting  actiona  to  anfottwan  drainuhaM 
•11  illuftrate  the  opctntiun  of  audi  nutamntic  intellectual  tendtaciMil 
allghtly  diffentnl  fnmu.  In  Mch  of  thcae  hi]^h!y  twrfal  qialtliM  *• 
ban  tiie  effect  ol  nuu)«rou4  pnat  eipeneiicee  aod  oly^erTalieaa  U  haf* 
tndiviilnally  noivenble  but  auociatol  in  an  indjnaluble  pychkilfn^ 
diict,  a  Rrmly  flitd  t«n>Ioncy  to  judge  ia  a  cenalu  ny  under  a  pV 
ticuUr  «laM  of  circumitaaoea.* 

The  tendency  of  the  mind  thua  to  reason  diwrtly 
from  one  particular  case  to  another  is  seen,  perfaa{«. 
most  plainly  in  the  revise  process  of  going  bnck  (ro'^ 
a  new  fact  to  an  old  one  by  wny  of  explaining  * 
finding  a  reason  for  the  former.     Children  and  *^ 
unedtic-^atod  do  this  to  a  large  extent.    They  fiucJ^  ' 


*8mOailimtar»JmtniainiyaUofii,ChAp.  XI.,  p.  478. 

■  For  a  IWUer  acoonnt  of  thia  ea|iabllily  of  aulomgtic  infeKon^  ■••  J 
Mill.  Syina  </  Ltfie,  Bk.  IL,  Ch.  Ill,  |  S.  Cai|i>'uicr.  foe  «i.  Tha 
vriiri  grnupi  llil*  qnality  uniler  '  ComniOn  Scoat ',  A>  tlann'lton  potato 
is  the  note  ttUmi  to,  one  of  tha  m<>*ii!ng*  of  ttila  twin  (otnla  to  th«t 
cnainaa  quality,  praclical  inl«lli{^i;e  or  tact  In  tkti  tilcatlon  of 
phnw  va  fr«  that  <t  I*  *tlll  trttinx  itMlf  in  oppodtloM  to  ruasialas  ai  a 
■cioiu  proMM  aumptJIila  of  formal  pTcMOibllon,  The  natara  of 
Billy  4Hlt  with  by  PioC  Lanraa,  ZXu  £4«ni  Ar  ;$Ma  BandL 
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iotellectiiol  satisfaction  in  assimilating  a  now 
^d  strango  occurrenco  to  one  or  more  familiar  occur- 
ices.  They  account  for  it  by  coiiQcctiug  it  with 
■what  is  alrejuly  common  and  faDiili»r,  without  in- 
quiring into  tbo  gcucral  principle  involved  in  the 
^■rticuUr  casea.  In  talking  figuratively  of  the  move- 
ments of  innuimate  olijocta,  as  when  wc  dusoriiio  a 
spark  03  'flying'  upwards,  we  all  seem  to  find  a 
measure  of  that  satisfiu;tion  which  a  full  explanation 
^m  means  of  a  general  truth  brings  to  the  logical 
imnd. 

^m  Explicit  Reasoning.    It  is  evident  whvn  we  reflect 
^B  tlieso  reasouiDg  processes  that  we  do  implicitly 
Jfcume  a  general  statement.    The  1>oy  in  our  example 
-tecitJy  aasames  that  'all  wood  floats'.     If  ho  wore 
not  sure  of  thU  he  would  have  no  business  to  con- 
clude, 'This  pi<-*co  of  wood  will  float'.     And  as  soon 
_«8  he  is  asked  to  give  the  ground  of  his  conclusion, 
•prove'  Ills  assertion,  he  sets  forth  this  general 
The   reasoning  then  becomes    explicit 
as  we  reflect  on  our  reasfttilng  operations 
we  naturally  tend  to  bring  them  into  this  foim.     AH 
Hto  reasoning  of  science,  as  distinguished  from  the 
rough  processes  of  everyday  life,  proceeds  by  way  of 
such  general  truths  or  principles.      The  adoption  of 
this  form  of  reasoning  marks  the  growth  of  human 
Btelligence,  the  attainment  of  the  power  of  general 
winking,  of  distinctly  seizing  and  making  clear  to 
coRsciotisneBS  the  points  of  similarity  among  things. 
Inductive  and  Deductive  Reasoning.     The  full  ex- 
^kit  process  of  reasoning  by  way  of  a  uuivereal 
judgment  is  commonly  said  to  fiUl  into  two  parta 
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or  stages.  Of  tlieae  tho  first  (a)  is  the  operation  of 
rcacliing  a  general  ju<1gmeDt  or  assci-tion.  TbU  ii 
known  as  induction.  Tho  second  (bj  ia  the  opcntkui 
of  ap])l}'iDg  the  truth  thus  readied  to  aomo  pu- 
ticular  case  (or  class  of  cases).  Tliis  is  known  u 
deduction.  ludaction  is  an  upward  moTemcnt  of 
thought  from  particular  instaaccs  to  a  gcDunil  tiulli, 
priaci{>le,  or  law ;  deduction,  a  downward  movement 
from  Bomo  general  fitotemcnt  to  a  particular  stlt^ 
ment,  or  at  least  a  statement  less  general  than  the 
£rst. 

Nature  of  Inductive  Reasoning.    The  psych<^ogial 
procciis  in  imssing  from  particulars  to  a  getiunil  tnitb 
illustrates  the  esseuti»l  proce^  of  all  thinking,  tlit 
detecting  of  similarity  umid  divenuty.    Let  as  examine 
an  instance  of  inductive  rejiaoning.    The  child  obwrw 
that  his  toys,  spoons,  knives,  ho  himself,  and  a  tsit 
multitude  of  other  ohjecte  whea  not  supported  fnU- 
He  gradually  compares  these  facta  one  with  anotbtf 
and  seizes  the  essential  feature  of  them  or  the  genet* 
truth  implied  in  them.     He  disoovera  that  what   ^^ 
these  things  have  in  common  is  that  they  ore  nateC^ 
bodies.    Ue  then  extricates  this  general  conoeptt^^ 
and  along  with  it  the  circumstanco  {falling  to  B^ 
ground)  which  has  invariahly  nccoiuiMiuicd  it.    TU-^ 
is  to  say,  he  judges  that  all  material  bodies  (wfa^^ 
onsupported)  fall  to  the  ground.    The  operation  i^* 
proccsa  of  reaaoiiing  or  inference  because  his  mind     - 
making  the  universal  assertion  passes  beyond  t^ 
limits  of  the  observed  easea.    'All    includes  not  oc^ 
all  tho  instances  he  has  examined,  however  uumetcV 
thcae  may  be,  but  all  unobserved  cases. 
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This  process  ia   clearlv  related  to  tlint  of  gt-ue- 
liantiou  :  indeed,  inductiou  is  often  sjiokun  of  as  gene- 
rulisatioD.      In  each  case  we  ti-ace  out  a  similarity 
among  a  diversity  of  things ;  in  the  coao  of  generalisa* 
tioQ  we  do  80  in  things  viewed  as  single  or  apui-t,  iu 
the  case  of  induction,  in  things  viewed  in  thdr  con- 
nection with  some  other  thmg.     And  just  as  tloro 
are  higher  and  lower  coni^eptions  so  tliere  are  higher 
and  lower   iuduotions.      The  child    begins    with   a 
lumber  of  narrow  inductions,  eg.,  'flies  die/  'birds 
lie,'  and  so  forth.    lie  then  comjinrcs  these  one  with 
lother  and  extracting  what  ia  common  to  them 
reaches  the  higher  truth  *  All  animals  die '.     Later 
on  he  couples  this  with  the  kindred  truth  similarly 
^jeached  'All  phxuts  die,'  and  so  an-rives  at  the  yet 
^kora    comprehensive  induction,  'All    living  things 


^rilUI 

HSic 
^anc 


Although  we  uaiullj-  tpeik  of  Ibe  procew  oT  in<]ucllMi  at  hnnng  to 
io  with  diUMf^  there  ia  a  prcciMrlj  nniilkr  operation  invoh-ctl  in  otcor- 
tuning  th«  <|natitJci  of  tti<livi<liiiil  olijccta  in  *o  far  at  thcM  (jitaliUei 
m*nir««t  theawrlm  in  »  ttiruly  of  form*.  Thus  llm  uipntal  process 
ij  wliivb  w«  McerUln  that  «  cliild  {■  truthful,  tlint  *  mnn  hiu  * 
iBned  tMrtt^  and  so  forth,  i«  k  eomporiMin  of  niftn;  parti&llj  unlike 
iBienif  tit.,  Mlieiu,  tad  c  detcotioo  of  the  nnilerljiut!  oomiuua 
qnoUtj. 

II    Spontaneous  Induction.     Tlie  child  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  generalise  from  txi)erience.      A  single 
Snstsnce  often  suffices  to  beget  the  inference  to  a 
genenU  rule.      One  experience  of  the  burning  pro- 
perties of  fire  is  enough  to  produce  the  belief  that 
■^I  fire  barns.    This  natural  impulse  leads  in  early 
^Tife  to  hasty  induction.      Uere  is  an  example.     A 
wo  and  a  half  was  accustomed  to  dwell  on 
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the  &ct  that  he  would  one  day  grow  to  b« 
day  as  be  was  using  a  uoall  Etick  as  a  waiKiug  sticE 
his  mutbur  told  him  it  was  too  small,  on  which  he  U 
ouco  remarked,  *  Mu  usa  it  for  walking  stick  «hn 
stick  he  biggci- '.  Ho  had  implicitly  argued  that  ill 
things  tend  to  grow  bigger  in  time.  The  inductiou 
of  the  young  and  ot  the  uucdacated  are  aft«n  of  (Idb 
type.  The  tendency  of  all  of  us  is  to  argue  that  vliit 
is  true  of  oursvlve^,  and  of  our  own  little  sphere  of 
observation  is  time  of  mankind  and  of  things  gcitft- 
rally.' 

Regulated    Induction.      This    natural    itnpulst 
genemlise  on  a  narrow  and  precarious  basis  be 
corrected  by  wider  experience,  as  well  as  by  eAwir 
tion.    Thus  the  child  that  generalises  that  all  uiUMnei 
have  a  rocking  horse  like  his  own,  that  all  dogs  lake 
to  the  water,  and  so  on,  learns  either  by  liii  on 
observations  or  from  what  others  tell  him  that  hs 
concluaiou  is  hasty  and  inaccurate.     Pulled  up,  eo  to 
speak,  in  his  early  attempts  to  generalise,  he  gro*' 
uorc  cautious.      The  impulse  to  gencralioe  is  lUA 
arrested,  it  is  simply  guided  and  controlled.    lud^^ 
tion  now  proceeds  in  a  more  circumspect  and  method* 
cal  manner.    The  young  inquirer  takes  pains  to  coU**^ 
a  wider  variety  of  observations.     He  cxaminea  *■'** 
instances  he  thus  collects  more  closely  in  order 
ascertain  their  essential,  oa  distinguiKhed  from  tl^^ 


'  On  tlw  crfl*  of  litut^  iinionllistiaii  n*  hoAr,  Of  Ot*  Q«mdmd  i 
tUmUH^in?  <<Jitnl  b;  l>ro(.  Fouler),  Lett.  X  XV.    H«  niiiiHct  t  *  0< 
obMTVfttinn*  ilnwn  from  pulif«lan  vet  the  Jevsl*  of  kMvkalm  «Mr~    ^ 
brndlng  Ktrat  <lon  ia  •  liitla  room ;  Init  thej'  an  ifaenfaM  to  iM  nuuli  i^^' 
tbt  i.-traM'  car*  uhI  eaullcii,  Inl,  If  «•  uk»  counwiraii  (br  xtm,  cot  laM 
•huae  be  tli«  gmt«t  vhcD  «ac  atoelL  «oiim«  t«  ■  MTorc  Mnitinj  *■ 
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cidentol,  resemblances.  Thus,  for  exaroiile,  be  finds 
Lt  that  the  &ct  of  growth  is  connected  with  those 
operties  of  things  which  we  call  life,  and  he  will 
nsequontly  rcittriot  the  idea  to  living  things. 
Induction  and  Causation.  Among  the  most  impor- 
nt  troths  reached  by  way  of  inductive  reasoning  are 
ose  having  to  do  with  the  causes  of  things.  In 
tier  to  produce  any  result  wc  must  know  the  eondi- 
ons  which  ivgiilato  or  determine  it.  We  can  only 
»dict  events  with  certainty  when  wc  know  the  cir- 
imstances  on  which  they  depend.  Inquiry  into  the 
rases  of  things  thus  constitutfs  a  chi<:f  ]>urt  of  our 
auwning.  This  is  eeen  in  the  very  use  of  the  word 
reason'.  To  find  a  reason  for  a  thing  commonly 
leaua  to  ascertain  its  cause,  and  eo  to  explain  its 
eourrcncc. 

How  the  Child  readies  the  Idea  of  Cause.  The 
hild'd  duily  experience  is  continually  presenting  events 
r  occnrreucee  in  a  certain  order.  Thus  he  soon  finds 
Qt  that  food  sati&6cs  hunger,  that  water  quenches 
hirst,  that  a  hard  blow  gives  him  pain,  and  so  on. 
le  soon  leanw  too  that  his  own  nrlions  proiluce  cer- 
ain  reeultK.  Thus  he  discovers  that  he  can  break  a 
lack  (if  not  too  stout)  by  bending  it,  that  ho  can  open 
he  door  by  turning  the  handle  and  then  pulling  (or 
lUflhing),  &C.  Later  on  he  observes  that  things  about 
im  ore  related  to  one  another  in  the  same  way ;  for 
QBtance,  that  the  appeoi-ance  of  the  sun  is  counocted 
rith  day-light,  of  rain  with  muddy  streets.  Out  of 
lamerous  experiences  of  this  kind  ho  gradually  arrives 
it  the  idea  of  cause.  He  then  goes  beyond  the  limits 
if  observed  facts  and  concludes  that  everything  that 
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happens,  every  change  in  the  world  about  him  It 
cause. 

Idet  of  CauM  and  of  Purpo&e.  There  ia 
reason  to  euppose  that  the  child  moulds  hia  idea  of 
cause  on  the  pattern  of  his  own  actions  and  thcii 
r<aults.  That  is  to  say,  he  conceives  of  cvcrytliiDg 
irhich  happens  as  the  consequence  of  some  action 
analogouii  to  his  own.  The  first  cuquiriM  of  young 
children,  'who  made  the  snow}'  'who  mtule  tttt 
flowers  grow?'  and  so  forth,  point  to  this  conduaion. 
Tlie  production  of  any  result  is  thought  of  as  brought 
about  by  a  muscular  action.  The  full  developmcid 
of  this  idea  is  seen  in  the  supposition  of  young 
children  that  everything  has  its  use  or  purpoee.  The 
meaning  of  tho  question  'why?'  in  the  mouth  of  a 
child  of  three  or  four  is  equivalent  to,  '  For  nlut 
porpoee  or  end?'  It  ia  only  after  a  certain  dcvelop- 
mcDt  of  intelligence  that  the  child  learns  to  distingaiib 
between  tlie  sphere  of  action  with  purpose  or  end,  aid 
that  of  physif^  causation,  or  causation  without  eai' 

Natural  Reasoning  about  Causes.  Children  eturtr 
the  natural  impulse  to  generalise  most  distiucCljio 
concluding  about  tho  causes  of  things.  7*ho  e^f 
age  at  which  they  begin  to  inquire  into  the  cau«> 
of  eventa  favours  the  hyi)othesls  that  they  have  u 
inherited  di^osition  to  think  in  this  way,  that  '\»V> 
say,  to  view  things  aa  hapitcning  because  of  otlitf 
things  happeuing.  The  play  of  this  natural  impnl* 
results  in  many  hasty  inductions.      A  very  sligli^ 


*  Hio  tiMM  «f  tha  origin  of  the  IiI«b  »n  error  lott    In  I)m  Utt  d 
wlilfh  hImio*  Hn|)1oy(  tbcn  I*  •U|]  a  rderetico  to  tho  arifiMl  tjrpi  <f 
tioo,  MtioD  inrolTfng  niaKuhr  txenioa. 
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ry  btitween  diings  often  leads  a  cliild  to  ooncludo 

they  bave  the  same  cauae.     This  bos  already 

iUuatrated  in  tiie  tendency  of  tlie  young  to  look 

le  changes  going  oa  in  the  inuuimutc  world  n& 

Froiults  of  actions  anulogoua  to  their  own. 

Hasty  inductioQ  with  rcspoct  to  causes  shows  itself 

o  in  otlicr  ways.    The  desire  to  find  some  cause  for 

thiu<;  often  leads  to  the  fixing  of  thu  mind  on  sonic 

teudunt  circumitt-ttnce  which  is  only  accidentally  pre- 

^,  and  luLS  nothing  to  do  with  the  effect  pro<luced. 

Iius  a  little  boy  of  two  once  argued  that  milk  was 

titte  bocauso  it  canic  from  a  white  cow  which  he  bad 

peDcd  to  see. 

Lgnin,  the  mind  is  apt  to  argue  that  a  thing  is 

pLys  produced  by  one  and  the  same  cauBC,  and  tliis 

Is  to  error.     Thus  a  child  (about  two  and  a  half) 

Eviug  found  out  that  the  wiud  blew   off  his  hat, 

guod  that  the  slipping  off  of  his  glove  was  the  result 

tlie  wind's  action  too. 

Begulated  Reasoning  about  Causes.      The  careful 

leover)*  of  causes  in  ol'ttu  a  very  diniciilt  process, 

id  a!w;i}'8  implies  a  method  of  procedure.     Among 

ks   more  important  processes  here  involved  are  a 

l^ul  observation  and  retention  of  a  variety  of  in- 

mces  of  the  effect  produced,  and  further  a  pains- 

kiug  analysis  of  these  iustaaccs  in  order  to  see 

ctly  what  the  iuvariahle  and  essential  circnmstanco 

which  the  result  depends.     Thus  in  order  to 

the    causes   of   combustion,    we    compare 

>us  iustanoM,  and  by  examining  these  arrive  at 

>mmon  circumstance,  the  presence  of  oxygon  and 

:>methinK  camble  of  combining  with  this. 
«9 
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llie  procttss  implies,  furtlier,  active  expeimentii^ 
with  tliiDgs  in  order  to  ascertain  what  circumstaMei 
can  \)Q  tukuQ  away  or  eliminated  without  affectiiig  tht 
result^  and  what  cannot.  Thus  in  inquiring  into  tin 
cause  of  combustion  we  find  that  the  nitrogen  of  &t 
air  can  be  removed  and  the  proccsti  of  combustion  attU 
go  on,  while  the  oxygen  cannot. 


Tlie  nailer  alioulJ  noU  the  eloto  coiTMponilenca  betwmt  thi  I  _ 
oT  erTonFuiu  ioilnclion  sod  Ukm  ot  inaccuraU  couceptioD  («m  p.  M^ 
Ai  juit  Mijajriilcd,  K  wrong  indnctioD  »jw»  (oammaolj')  (ithcf  tf 
aanjning  too  fow  itutonoei,  or  hj  haMlj  kad  iBNllitiatUjr  bipdii( 
the  inilancet  oWrrBd.  J.  S.  Uill  illustnUi  ibe  doubh  wniM  ofain 
by  Ui«  «aiunpl«  of  crodiling  a  fortnae-tcUtr.  A  i<erMii  tnty  esoMll 
thl«  «TK>r  dther  by  oir«il«ukiDg  all  the  cam*  in  wliich  ibe  wi^uMl 
prophet  is  iming ;  or  bj  not  Doting  lb*t  in  tbo  eww  la  vlJek  kg  >i 
right  be  hod  been  in  odliudoa  vith  aaotlitf  who  gno  him  Uw  inte- 
niKtion.' 


Deductive  Reasoning.  By  Indnction  the  cli3d 
reaches  a  large  number  of  general  or  universal  jadg- 
menta.  These  are  eujtplemented  by  oU  the  genenl 
statements  mode  to  him  by  others  in  the  mj  of 
instruction.  Having  these  universal  statements  be  ii 
able  to  pass  on  to  the  second  stage  of  explicit  n*- 
eoning,  namely,  Deduction.  By  this  is  meant  reasonng 
downward  from  a  general  tiiith  or  principle  to  sooi> 
particular  cuso  or  clasa  of  cases.  Thus  a  chtM  vbo 
has  been  told  that  all  persons  are  liable  to  malct  nil- 
takes,  is  apt  to  apply  the  truth  by  argtiing  tint  hii 
mother  or  his  governess  makes  mistakes.     The  tjrpe  of 


'  Syifnt  tif  Louie,  Vol.  It,,  Bwk  V.,  a.np.   IT..  S^t  1    TtalOW 
«bo  wiahM  to  nsJentond  Uie  iTrtenutie  onlvtly  frtvtm*  bjr  «UAt 
UK  diacavtHd,  ftliould  Muult  MUl'i  iMBtias,  or  MOW  ottior  work  w  I 
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active  roaaoniDg  when  ftilly  sot  forth  Is  koown  as 
'Uogiem,  and  U  as  follows : 

All  U  is  P.    Er«ry thing  ni«do  b)*  IfiWur  costs  moneft 
AU  8  is  3i.     To}-8  aro  mado  by  Inbour. 
fore  All  B  is  P.     Therefore  Toys  ooct  moaoy. 

for  negative  otgumeutA : 

No  H  is  P.    Ko  Danghty  children  ctre  lorod. 
AU  SUM.     This  is  a  naughty  child, 
letora  Ho  S  is  P.     Tlierefore  he  n't!!  cot  be  loved.  ^ 

is  evident  &oin  this  that  the  nature  of  tlie  mental 
is  Bubfitantially  the  same  u  in  the  case  of 
iductive  reasoning.  The  essential  fact  is  still 
wniUation,  We  recognise  an  identity  hetween  the 
iiidcolar  cuitc  (S)  and  a  class  of  cases  (M)  in  respect 
i  iU  poeseesing  (or  not  possessing)  a  certain  adjunct 
ftconoomitiint  (P).  Thus  in  the  first  of  the  above 
lamplcs  we  assimilate  toys  to  other  things  as  pro- 
acts  of  labour,  and  by  so  doing  we  further  assimilate 
bcm  as  having  the  peculiarity  of  costing  money. 
Here,  again,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  logi- 
il  order,  retiuired  for  purposes  of  proof,  and  the  actual 
sychological  order  of  the  process  of  inference.  "We 
irely  (if  ever)  proceed  in  the  formal  way  here  set 
irth  ixom  premises  to  conclusion.  In  some  cases  the 
inclusion  first  distinctly  presents  itself  to  the  mind, 
id  the  other  judgments  rise  into  dlbtiuct  couscious- 
ies  later ;  and  in  other  cases  the  mind  docs  not  at 
^  stage  distinctly  represent  more  than  one  of  the 
m  truths  making  up  the  premises. 


I  of  riropla  dciliKCin  rouoning  where  liotli  pmaUM  m  wall 
levn  b«foreIui»d,  the  mind  nay  poM  at  oii«e  to  tho  oondiuiDB  by 
I  of  the  f(oc«w  tA  Miegntkdt  aluady  expluncd.    In  tbtM  cikiibk 
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Mmcqi  it  onlr  ilininrtty  nulla  Uia  (tMnsb  at  the  juclgnaMit 
bj  WftjorjuiliFyiiig  it  or  findini;  ft  rMMn  for  it     In  iDftOf  bbmi^ bt- 
onr,  tbe  miiul  dow  AxplidUr  rr(RrtoomariIi«pr«'UiMsbefani«KUi( 
111*  Aiiftl jndffnieuL   TIm rMuon  wh;  in mmt liiaUno*  <r« thtiot tf^batij 
nfer  to  both  ia  tliat  v«  nniy  oUoIa  Ibe  two  piMmt  ot  kwalnip 
ftiurwcrinK  to  tlicw  (tatemenU  at  lh«  Mtn«  tisiK    BonHllaiM  •«  f   '  ' 
ftll  reifti  0>f  fnniMT,  tit  otiior  llnMS,  lh«  latter  of  tb«  pniniNK    A 
M  Hie  Mconil  plwM  of  knowMtig  ii  nacheil,  ibn  niinil  KnU  t»  i 
onca  TrAin  thi*  U>  tli«  eoucIiMian  with  oolr  n  very  ItiiKsttnet  r^^ 
ia  th«  HM  nml  fnKiilinr  triitb.    Tliua  a  cbtli]  «bo  alreMly  lui'^ 
toys  wctv  DibiU-  hj  liilxiur,  rnixbt  on  ftM  iMrniag  ibnt  ibliiff  d^ 
labour  coit  miMicjr,  pou  iltrcclly  from  thin  jatlictncnl  to  tbe  ja>)i.'T 
lays  (u  mil  m  olbcr  ibinjni)  ooot  money,    i^iiuiliuly.  if  tlw  > 
praiaiM  hftpp«tied  lo  be  tlw  Utor  piec«  «[  knowlwlgi?,  U*  nbd  •' 
not  diiiinetty  netM  the  SnL 

Indiiclinn  in  mmcrtiiiica  (poken  of  *■■  ptoei^  ot  tmaiyti*,  ud  r>; 
tiou  of  Syntbnii.     And  ibsn  u  mmc  ground  fof  lhi«  ditliDcliUk   U 
induction  we  an  cliiifty  eoui-eniM]  witli  duoontring  lli«  oobums  «^ 
cunitanoM  in  •  rarietyof  in«tancM.IIut  iiloiny,  witb  •nolyiinjilbMn 
■•(oreadi  the  point*  of  (imilarity  coouMtitif;  tl«rin.    On  lb«  etWW 
ID  dodDctioR,  tb«  inuit  •tilkiiig  part  ol  tbe  prac«M  b  Syklkarii  a  Oak- 
nftttnn.     It  i*  by  bricKioK  togtther  two  dbliact  )uilKineBl>  tbil  n  nA 
tb«eoticln«ton,fti>dfBL'ility  in  licduetiTerMMnittftdqiMidfaiiillitiUbf 
tbu*  to  combine  old  piMim  of  knuwledgc  In  n«v  i^Dptogi.    bilte- 
tjoii,  moKi^vrr,  the  line)  itidgmeiit  illuBiniu  the  utiric  perfwtltn'' 
«yiitli«)«  in  vtbicb  tno  Ikinn*  wc  brougbt  l«^lW  by  tlia  mini  ■>' 
not  diiMtly  awociuttd  by  n  coDnuctloti  ia  am  cspcrienM.    At  tha  mh 
tlBi«,  indiicttos  rl'nrly  impli>:s  ft  niMtnte  of  tyntknii  ia  so  Eu  ■  iL 
oombi&(«  two  noiiont  in  tb«  form  of  a  uitivrrul  jiMlnniont     Andooftitf 
otlioT  hand  dnliutiuB  may  be  analytic  whra  ibpjn>leni«ala  ore  ualjnii 
Be  In  the  follnwinit :— Ucn  fttn  nttaaal  Uin^),  Kegroca  an  tata,  Thm^ 
fom  they  arc  ralic^ia)  beingi.* 

Finding  Applications  and  Finding  Reasons, 
ductive  reasoning   may  begin  at  oue  of  two  cd 
We  may  liave  a  priociple  given  us  and  be  asked 

■  Tha  fMtiit  Mton  of  dedntUva  rcaMnlnit  hH  b«u  atavb  4iaeaN«d  Vf 
iMffniint.  It  ia  doublfnl.  ta  Mr.  SpcnMr  and  othora  lian  pcdnud  mO, 
trtii'tlttr  iba  oyllog^tJe  form  drocribtd  in  tht  teat  I*  rofabla  of  rr|in<ambi^ 
uuiy  of  ear  ptot— «■  of  dflartiT*  InftnnrM.  Ur.  Sprwr  bu  (ully  ib*n 
that  ear  iarnvM**,  even  In  ram  when  tbry  u«  (lunpli)  >«  at  bainf  (kiwu 
Into  thb  thtnt,  do  net  antaally  oonlbnn  I»  It  t«M  hit  iVUM^faa  ^jydh 
IiW,  Vol.  U.,  rut  VI.,  a»p  VIll..  sect.  t»,  te). 


draw  conclusions  from  it.  Tliis  is  applying  a  prin- 
ciple, or  finding  ont  new  iUiistratioita  of  a  trutli. 
New  iliacoTcrics  may  \}6  mmle  by  a  skilful  combiniug 
of  tnithft  already  known.  Thus  for  example  a  cliild 
after  being  told  or  having  discovered  that  air  has 
wdght  uiid  tjiat  it  is  elastic  or  compressible  might 
argue  out  for  himself  that  tho  lower  (strata  muttt  ha 
denacr  than  the  higher. 

kOn  the  other  hand  wo  may  set  out  not  with  a 
eneral  truth  hut  with  a  particular  statement  or  fact 
f  observatloQ,  and  seek  for  a  principle  un(]er  which 
it  may  be  brought     This  is  finding  a  reason  for  a 
statement,  or  explaining  a  fact.     Thus  a  child  wlion 
told  that  a  certain  action  is  wrong  may  be  asked 
to  say  why  it  is   wrong,   that  is  to  find  out  tho 
general  rule  under  which  it  falls.     In  obnen-ing  what 
happens  about  bun  the  child  is  continually  explaining 
things  to  hinwelf  and  others  by  a  rcfcrciioo  to  general 
^truths  already  acquired.     Thus  he  accdunta  for  the 
^■lelting  of  the  suow  by  the  sun  by  bringing  it  under 
the  general  principle  that   beat    melts    substances. 
Similarly  he  acrounts  for  praise  or  blame  administered 
in  a  particuhu-  ca^  by  referring  to  a  general  rule,  as 
that  all  kind  actions  are  praiseworttiy  or  that  all  cruel 
actions  are  bhimoworthy.' 

Imperfect  and  Perfect  Deductive  Reasoning.     The 
proccaMs  of  deductive  reasoning  may  k-ad  to  a  valid 

*  ynim  n»  prvrioaalr  ue«rtaia«d  (irinript*  or  rule  un  W  found,  1b«  tnind 
la  capaU*  of  mppcnufta  nwoR.  TliU  in  oIlcJ  (nmfnji  •  lijpolhcsli.  In 
•OBBOa  Ufa  and  In  MknilHc  inqnirisa  we  arc  rrequcotljr  ilri'eii  t«  inrcnt 
«a|)p<«ltlana  or  bjfpoihnn  tot  the  nka  of  nplii!nln)t  ahtorrMl  OuU.  Tliit  i« 
■nw  of  tho  kighiMt  muifnUUoM  of  tlie  eooatroclivc  or  tynlbolio  aitJiity  of 
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or  invaltJ  concltisioa.  It  is  the  business  of  Ixtgic  to 
point  oot  the  conditiona  of  ralid  ftrgnracnt  Th» 
psycliologist  is  ouly  interested  in  the  distinction  id  m 
far  as  he  has  to  account  for  all  processes  of  inference^ 
unsound  as  woll  ns  sound. 

Without  going  into  the  details  of  deductive 
or  fallacy,  we  may  point  out  that  since  reasoning  ii  i 
detection  of  similarity,  the  great  source  of  erroneow 
reasoning  is  confusion  or  want  of  discrimination.  As 
was  pointed  out  above,  the  had  reasoner  cannot  set 
where  similarity  ends  and  difference  begins,  Amoug 
the  most  common  errors  in  deductive  argument  tre 
those  arising  fi-om  the  ambiguity  of  terms.  When  tlie 
mind  fails  to  distinguish  between  different  shndte  d 
idea  attitchiiig  to  the  same  wonl,  it  is  exceedingly 
liable  to  go  astray.  Our  very  eagerness  to  find  i 
reason  for  a  thing  may  precipitate  ua  into  this  confii- 
sioQ  ;  as  we  see  crcry  day  in  the  explanations  ol 
by  loose  reasoncrs  of  things  IjTiig  beyond  their  sptdil 
ken.  And  any  agitation  of  feeling,  by  dulling  the 
discmnioative  power,  is  greatly  iarouruble  to  enc^^ 
oonfuttion  of  thought.  H 

This  liability  is  furthered  by  the  circumstance  that 
in  our  processes  of  reasoning  words  tend  to  beconw 
the  substitutes  of  clear  ideas  about  things.  The  reU- 
tions  of  dependence  between  judgment  and  judgment 
can  to  a  large  extent  be  detected  quite  apart  from  any 
inspection  of  the  meaning  ot  the  terms.  In  many  of 
the  rapid  processes  of  internal  thought  the  miud  tends 
to  rush  from  step  to  step  of  the  reasoning  with  only 
the  slightest  gknce  at  the  meaning  of  the  tcoDL 
Hence  the  liability  to  confusion.     Similarly  in  fotlo' 
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ing  tlie  argnmeTit  of  another.  When  there  ia  the 
appearance  of  a  logical  order  in  a  speaker's  or  writer's 
statements,  ve  are  strongly  disposed  to  accept  the 
Teasoning  as  valid.  The  critical  mind  is  one  that 
keeps  this  impulse  to  use  words  'mechnnically '  iu 
doe  check  by  clusely  examining  into  the  ideas  under- 
lying the  words. ' 

Complex  Reasoning.     Most  of  our  everyday  rea- 
sonings arc  not  of  the  simple  character  just  described. 
They  arc  compound  processes.    Thus  a  fact  or  facts 
which  we  ohiterve  may  suggest  a  truth   (induction). 
We  then  go  on  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  this.    Then 
perhaps  we  t<«t  this  conclasion  by  new  observations. 
Or  we  bring  the  truth  thus  suggt^tcd  into  niliition  to 
other  truths  already  reached,  in  order  to  see  whether 
it  is  consistent  with  these,  and  whether  it  receives 
any  support  from  them.     Id  other  coses  we  pass  by 
way  of  deduction  alone  through  a  whole  chain  of 
reasoning,  as  when  we  think  out  a  scries  of  effects 
of  some  known  aiuxe  which  we  suppose  to  be  put  into 
operation.     What  we  know  as  a  lengthy  process  of 
argnment  is  a  highly  complex  chain  of  inference,  in 
which  the  mind  now  sets  out  from  fiicts  or  illustra- 
tions  mounting   to  truths  or  principles,  now  traces 
<mt  the  results  of  known  truths.     The  methods  of 
science  too  arc  made  up  of  such  combinations  of  in- 
durtive  and  deductive  reasoning. 

Reasoning  about  Probabilities.  An  important  de- 
pfutment  of  complex  reasoning  has  to  do  with  proba- 

*  or  eevnt  tliJi  mechiidcal  an  or  bngoaga  b  in  ccrUin  tut*  not  enlf 
•HowiU*,  but  a  good  iBviii)!,  t.f.,  in  thn  nynilKinc  laTi){uii|i«  of  >nalli«in«tic> 
(«tK*'>rde*;Mtob,l(c}.  On  ihs niliira ui<l  tituiuof  iiwb  alcitiliniatcaMora 
■i^nsn^  tM  J.  a  Ua\,SytUmnfI.<v<<,  Vol  IL,  ttvok  IV.,  Chap.  VI.,  fS, 
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bilitiea.  Many  so-called  universal  knitlis  arc  onlr 
roughly  or  'approximately'  umvcniiJ.  They  hoU 
good  of  most  cai}U3  of  a  certain  class,  but  not  of  all 
Hence  we  cannot  have  that  d^;ree  of  oort«inty  ia 
reitsomug  from  tticm  that  we  Ivave  in  reasoDing  Ircm 
such  trutha  as  those  of  geometry,  which  lutve  uo  ei- 
cepUon.  Our  conciusioQs  arc  only  probabla  Ha 
great  region  of  pi-oWbitity  ia  humau  auUuD,  tbo 
motives  which  dctennmo  it,  and  its  resalta  It  ii 
always  hasardous  to  my  a  man  must  ]iav<j  acted  id  n 
certain  iuatauce  from  a  givoa  motive ;  or  that  a  ca- 
ttail plan  of  action,  involving  the  co-opcrution  of  other 
miu<l8,  will  in  k  purLicuUr  case  be  foUowa]  by 
definite  result 

This  bein^  so,  reasoning  about  prohabiiities 
place  by  combining  a  number  of  cousiiloratioaa.   lliQ 
in  order  to  prove  a  fact  on  testimony  it  is  necttwuf 
to  have  ourroborative  evidence.     We  cannot  saXAj 
conclude  that  because  one  mnn  asscits  a  thing,  il  i* 
true,    lie  may  have  buuu  mistaken  in  what  be  Ikouglit 
he  saw.    Again,  these  processes  of  reasoning  involve  a 
weighing  of  conKidcratiuns  one  against  another.    For 
example  we  have  often  to  settle  a  problem  like  this : 
'  Did  the  child  break  tliis  by  accident  or  on  putpoee  1' 
'  Is  it  self-interest  or  affection  which  is  prompting  him 
to  do  this?'  '  Will  this  plan  of  treatment  correct  tba 
boy's  fault  or  will  it  harden  him  ?'    in  all  such  oasu 
tiie  mind  is  colled  on  to  consider  a  number  of  circum- 
atanoes  and  tlie  principles  applicable  to  them,  and  to 
decide  according  to  the  prepondcnuice  of  evidenoe  on 
one  aide  or  another,  and  in  some  coses  even  to  suspend 
judgment  altogether. 
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In  all  neb  cmms*  the  BimI  belief  (or  tiupennoo  of  Ju<1|pit«il)  U  ■ 
nauluut  of  dilTeKiii  t«niltfncieii,  luiaworing  in  Ihnir  rtlntivo  dc^rrai  ■>! 
MRiifiUi  to  (be  (l«)[reM  of  finnniM  of  the  MtoclationB  iaTolrad.  Henee 
Um  illA-rait  pnbwUra  or  belief-pcndadag  Eorm  «(  tha  now  aoiu4<iei»> 
tioru  ta  diOitRat  iiuIiTidual  mtDdii  ftwtndlng  lo  ibeir  wpwAal  csperience, 
II  may  bt  ^dnd  that  bor*,  too,  iho  candariun  ts  trequMillj  mched  ia 
Um  Urat  iMtuiee  by  t  t>n>c«M  «t  ntpid  'inluitire'  ii.iiitht  bcron  tlia 
Hvenil  oomiiloratiocM  u«  dialinctlf  let  forth  aa  a  logical  tii^ory  ot  pro- 
babllily  would  nijuiift.  Tn  mnnr  (»m«,  imlMd,  minda  which  diiplaj 
conaldctable  kltill  In  rvacbliig  concliufooi  hj-  cnch  b  complex  procan  of 
HmUflnHdotw  ubrao«a  an  quite  unable  to  ml  forth  the  nrouiida  of  tboir 
ooiKltiidan.  JU  we  tair  sboT«, »  man  of  '  practical  jndt(ni«nt '  can  often 
decide  WcU,  and  jet  not  be  able  to  jutliiy  bis  decialona  lo  otber^ 

Ttit3  re^'ion  of  practical  conduct  illiuitratcs  this  kind 
oi  complex  rvaaumoj;.  As  we  shall  sen  by  and  by, 
rational  or  wise  conduct  involves  the  capability  of 
taking  in  all  the  circum&tuucus,  of  mciuturing  aocu- 
mtcly  the  ivUtivo  probability  of  this  or  that  rcsiUt, 
and  clic  comparative  advantcigcs  and  disudvautages  of 
tilts  or  tliut  course  of  action. 

Activity  of  Mind  In  Reasoning.      From  this   brief 

r  account  of  the  chief  varieties  of  the  reasoning  process 
'  the  reader  will  see  its  close  dependence  on  the  earlier 
intellectual  procoeses,  observation,  and  reproduction. 
To  carry  on  a  process  of  reasoning  it  is  necessary  that 
the  mind  be  wcjl  etored  with  facts  gained  either  by 
bersoual  observation  or  by  iBstniction.  It  is  further 
tieccssory  that  the  mind  have  a  Brm  hold  on  truths  or 
principles  fitted  to  explain  now  facts.  To  this  must 
l>e  addfd  facility  in  construction,  la  forming  new 
Xiotions  and  hypothcBOS. 

Nor  will  all  this  avail  Viithout  a  proper  development 
caf  voluntarj'  attention  and  the  power  of  concentration. 
"lo  reason  out  a  thing  implies  intense  and  prolonged 
activity  of  mind.     lu  seeking  an  exphuiatiou  of  some 
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fact,  sity  the  odd  conduct  of  one  of  our  friends,  tht 
mind  performs  an  elaborate  process  of  search.    It 
lias  from  tbe  boginniug  to  keep  steadily  in  view  the 
object  of  this  search.     It  then  singles  out  for  epwial 
consideration  fi'om  among  all  the  thoughts  called  Cf* 
those  which  hear  on  this  object.    Thus  in  the  case 
supposed  wo  fix  our  attention  on  other  actions  of  tb^ 
same  peison,  or  of  other  persons,  on  familiar  p^iI^— 
ciplea  of  human  nature,  and  so  forth,  in  Iho  hope  o^B 
f)n<ling  the  key  to  the  puzzle.    Kot  only  so,  vbec^B 
the  process  is  perfect  the  will  is  called  on  to  rcRtst  tb^S 
tendencies  to  confusion,  and  the  influences  of  feelin^S 
and  bias,  which  have  been  spoken  of  almve.     P"^» 
greater  the  concentration,  the  more  perfectly  the 
presectation  of  the  desired  result  dominates  all 
mental  proceases  of  the  time,  compelling  them  to  eon- 
verge  on  this  result,  the  higher  will  bo  the  (jiwlity  o>^ 
the  reasoning.  * 


Belief  and  Knovledse-  A*  we  bar*  ttm,  dl  htiowMst « Ita 
nigeetiw  aide  !■  UXkt  To  know  t  Iraik  U  to  be  Manreil  of  iL  V^ 
the  tarm  lcit«wlo<!R<i  impliu  more  tlun  belief  fa  an  eJ^rntuv  Wt,  up^if 
the  a^jiutmont  ami  coiiFi>nullir  of  belief  to  rulity  or  iroth.  llic  tfi*- 
tkm  ■•  to  tbe  vnliOitj  of  knowluil^jo,  lite  crilvrioa  bj  whkh  ire  tie  W 
decide  bow  fir  any  belief  ia  otjcctlvely  voUd,  fa  m  alrMilj-  pointed  ■<* 
•  ptublem  not  of  percboldgj,  bttt  of  theory  of  knowMga. 

Vitbout  ent«riit};  into  thi*  pbiloeoplitcal  qntstlon  wa   iiujr  bn'^l 
refer  to  tba  pajrcbolugieal  nurka  whluh  iliffereme  nwfcljr  bclloTlaB  '"* 
knowing.    Tlie  meal  abrioili  dtUcKnoo  ii  one  of  dmiM.    In  e*eiy   ^ 
Unguage  we  apiMik  ut  kaomag  when  wc  are  perfeetljr  eeitaia  and      ^ 
(torn  doobt,  M  when  w«  aajr  tbat  tbe  aim  ia  now  ahintng,  or  llMt      "* 
and  two  make  four.    On  the  other  band,  we  Ulk  of  br/in-iay  wlia^*** 
have  an  iaforior  degrve  of  eertalnty  aa  when  wc  my,  lliat  it  vill  lat^^^ 
and  by,  Dt  that  iben  an  foeboi]p  in  the  an:tle  itBlona.    Ia  moU*^^ 

)  OanpaN  the  rtinaric*  on  the  nLttlon  b«l»v«a  ]<oir«  of  MurantiatfaB      f\ 

btelldctui  pewtr  {|i.  100).     Tlie  naluteef  th«  (rill't  actiMiiatlM * 

Iboasbt  and  (toiling  will  b«  men  fall^  inneUgatod  bjr  enil  by. 
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I  Wjr  tluit  Wt  hmi  ■  thing  happened  vbea  tli«  OWtiMM  ii 
It  lad  th*  rcBienibraiiM  distJact,  but  that  we  Micv4  it  happeiwd 
1  til*  vnat  b  ramnCe  and  t1i«  imiijfc*  inOirtiiict.  Mere  tEtren^Ui  or 
iiitj  of  Iwlief,  iAwevtr,  it  not  tlw  tola  ilittinsuUhinit  tBwIc  of 
dij.  VTe  oftea  foel  'InaUnctivdf' turt  of  n  thing  withont  being 
B  Mjr  tluU  <re  luive  knowledj^  Blind  fnith  nuy  l>e  of  tlM 
|m.  jret  it  ■•  tnotlcol  off  (torn  eugnltloo.  Knowing  tmiiliei^  over 
itbore  tw-n  btllef,  ■  proeea  of  nHcction  on  it,  k  elntrin^  illn- 
n«t  or  intull«ctaali«{Dg  of  it  by  critical  inipoction.  In  k«lieTiiig 
are  ilie  ecnotimul  lupccl  of  eoarlctluo  uppermutit  ■  ia  knovring  in 
itiintallcelualBiilHiuHapiromiBent.  Moatof  onrknniringbpgiiuu 
■eaitjectun:orti<nbodio{{.iuiilgrovr*(ll»iinctli]r*titf;ea.  Thkftpptica 
■nljr  to  oar  vwrj  daj  knowleilge,  but  obo  to  KientiBa  cognition.' 
b«  '  oeixliut  of  the  andarHtkRding'liiu  for  it>  object  tbat«*llng«i4 
ig  of  our  bfilinC).    Tlii*  oonuit*  Ib  critically  examining  the  ineaning 

E'  Jgm«nl«,r«n4oring  tho  ideas  di«tinct,uiil  luuiIl^rofcotiMdeiing, 
^tfrflii-^ml  priactpUisllieirrclatiunR  of  dependence.  B^theaa 
tbaiRin<lrcii(-.litalntnwlcil};c,firitor*llinlho«hnpeof  peraiitenl 
live  b«lieb  which  no  crittc&l  r«)lccUon  con  ihako,  and  Mcoudly,  of 
b  which  era  recogniwd  u  foUowing  neooMitrllj  from  tbuM.  In 
ny  the  fini  crude  b(<li«f«  beoMiM  deitr  DpprEJMuilons  of  trutb,  or 
bsalTcd  into  mere  plunlonu  of  knowledgn,* 

Avelopment  of  Powers  of  Judgment  and  Reason- 
'  The  powers  of  judging  and  reasoaing  show 
osdvea  later  than  the  power  of  conception,  A 
a  year  old  will,  as  we  have  seen,  namo  objects, 
form  rudimentary  notions  about  things,  but  he 
>t  yet  form  explicit  judgments.*    The  first  ex- 

,  OMt  the  mantal  Male  implied  in  knowing  inrolval  • 
IMbimKe  to  tlia  coiiiman  miiiiL  Belitf,  ■>  GOutr»ted 
loMiHedRr,  1*  Tkriebfy  aflteMd  bjthe  tempermmcnt  and  drDUin>tnii<v* 
I  isdindual  Ileon  the  oontdoueoeM  of  poiMeiing  koowledgi  iacludu 
I  that  «•  en  one  «lth  the  common  inteUigenco. 

ole^iMl  cliBSCteriitlc*  of  knovlMxe  aro  dralt  with  by  Volk- 

I  iter  Ay«Jkrf.>;i'<,  i  124.     Tlie  diminrtion  U^twnea  ttoliwr  uoi 

played  an  inifortaiit  part  in  pliil<>v>pliival  discimion*.    Sc« 

'"nwiUtnn.  isttHm  ea  Legie,  Vol.  II.,  L«t.  X.IVII.,  |>,  03,  and  f. 

3.  S.  Hill,  BM»minaU4n  </  Sir  IF.  HnmiUon'i  rkiUmffhy,  Cha;^  V. 

I  chtlil  of  elffhtrfn  tnontli)  on  ewlug  a  doft  eii'laiina  '  Dow-wow,* 
atbiK  bia  food  nclainu  'Ot'  Ibot),  or  ou  Irttiiix  &U  hia  tojr  u^ 
[(dovm),  brniar  beaild  tolw  [iii;ilivit];  fniuiogajailguuiti  'lliatia 
'  Thia  milk  b  bet,'  '  11;  pUjtlujig  ib  down ', 
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expeiience  supplies  him  with  a  rudimentary  stand 
of  trbat  is  possible  atid  im])ot^tblc,  probable  and  im- ' 
probable.  i^Xirtlipr,  tbc  statements  of  othcn  w 
inspected  au<l  criticised,  and  so  the  power  of  denying 
or  negating  strengthened.  The  transition  from  diiU- 
hood  to  youth  is  marked  by  a  considerable  increase  (/ 
independence  in  judging  about  things.  The  hoy  of 
twelve  is  upt  to  fi>rm  his  own  opinions  about  thia^ 
and  to  adhere  to  them  even  when  opposed  by  othen 

Growth  of  Reasoning  Power.  lu  close  oonnectM 
with  this  progress  of  judgment  there  goes  on  the 
developmcut  of  the  power  of  inferring  or  draviog 
conclusions.  At  first,  as  obserred,  tbe  proueas  b 
implicit,  from  particuUrs  to  particulars.  The  fint 
distinct  trace  of  this  power  was  seen  in  the  case  of  C 
when  lie  was  17  months  old.  He  a«kcd  for  breed  tai 
huttor  (which  he  called  '  bup ').  Not  being  immodi- 
ately  attended  to,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  toinu^ 
the  bread-ktiifo  lying  on  the  table,  still  rcpcatisg  tlv 
sound.  Tliis  action  clearly  implii-d  the  recognitioo  flT 
a  relation  between  the  knife  and  the  satisfaction  cf 
his  want  The  pressure  of  wont  first  brought )» 
power  of  inference  into  play.*  A  distinct  step  *•* 
noted  at  the  end  of  the  21st  month.  Ills  fotbur  tcU 
him  not  to  eat  some  brown  sugar  which  he  was  taldng 
out  of  a  bag.  He  answered  promptly  and  emphjiticalij 
'Nil'  ITiia  was  clearly  finding  a  reason  by  wnyuf 
justification,  'I  cat  it  because  it  is  nice'. 

First  Reasonings  about   Cause.     As  already  <*• 

•  nil  bthcT  pnT^Mtlr  Wed  hi*  ivtiFiKW  &  dt;  or  two  •ftw  wImoI»»* 
mMiis  tat  -bup'.  II«  lookfd  U  btn,  *tUl  cUino<irii«  for  'tur'-  ^^ 
gcltiiig  more  udt«d  )io  b*th«nglit  Urn  of  tha  cipediHit  of  peiDtu||J»^ 
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served,  the  child's  first  Teasouings  about  cause  are 
very  cnide.  He  snatches  from  his  past  experience 
any  analogous  case  in  order  to  csphun  the  huitpcning 
of  things.  This  leads  to  an  anthropomorphic  inter- 
pretation of  events.  For  example,  C.  in  his  24th 
month  found  a  pebble  in  his  box  of  bricks.  His 
mother  aitked  him  what  it  vrm  doing  there,  and  he 
replied,  'Wa  pay  bricks'.'  Early  in  his  third  year 
be  got  into  the  way  of  ai^king  who  made  this  aiid 
that  thing.  He  argued  that  everything  imperfect, 
Bucb  as  a  flower  without  a  stem,  could  be  '  mended '. 
Again,  noticing  pips  in  an  orange,  be  asked  'Who 
put  pip«  there — cook  ?' 

By  the  end  of  the  third  year  a  child  is  wont  to 
perplex  liifl  mother  by  asking  the  '  Why  V  of  every- 
thing. He  DOW  looks  at  things  as  occuning  for  a 
purpose,  and  can  only  understand  them  in  so  far  as 
they  present  some  analogy  to  his  ovm  piu^osive  ac- 
tionB. 

Ab  the  child's  mind  expands  the  real  relations  of 

things  are  more  clearly  detected  and  set  forth  in  the 

^ape  of  inductive  conclusions.     He  now  begins  to 

apprehrnd  the  true  natura  of  causation,  to  understand 

the  working  of  the  forces  of  nature  about  him.    But 

it  is  probable  that  no  adequate  discrimination  of  the 

re^on  of  human  action  and  of  natural  causes  is  reached 

iu  average  cases  till  the  period  of  youth  is  entered 

on.*    And  it  is  only  in  this  later  stage  of  development 

1  Tlitt  b,  'W»nt*  t«  fhj  tiriolii*.  In  jnitloa  to  0.  ft  miitt  b«  •dilnd 
Uukt  Iw  JMlMitly  vonl  on  to  rtflcct  Looking  M  Um  pebble  bo  Bffily 
OlwW'wl,  'NouiiU' ('It hu noliacdi'^ 

*  A  girl  BgMl  £  JMI*  V  inoailx  onro  »AtA  li«r  niotbvr,  'Wliat  ictlM  tL« 
^IJad^lBUMl    UitagrMtblgfuiwiiiawliDrer' 
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whtiu  tlie  powers  of  abstraction  ate  aoquiring  st 
that  the  higher  inductiona  which  we  call  the  laws  ov} 
principles  of  science  can  be  fully  graspe*!. 

The  same  tine  of  remark  apj'lics  to  the  grovth  of 
ilcductivo  reasoning.  A  boy  of  3  or  4  will  sffif 
a  simple  rule  to  a  particular  example.  But  eitdi 
apjiliciitions  arc  of  the  most  obvious  kind.  To  neoj^ 
nidc  on  action  as  one  of  a  oertAin  class  {e,g.,  cruol,  at 
kioil),  and  to  reason  tliat  it  is  on  that  account  woDby 
of  coodcmnntion  or  commendation  imptics  but  littlt 
jiower  of  abHtniction,  and  but  little  power  of  detecting 
similarity  among  tho  rolatioua  of  things.  Facilityin 
drawing  conclusions  from  principles  is  grnduallj  u> 
quired  by  means  of  repeated  exercises.  The  growti 
of  reasoning  power  will  manifest  itself  in  discoveri^ 
the  le^  obvious  applications  of  a  rulo  or  principle 
And  OS  his  stock  of  general  trutlis  increases  tbo  baf 
will  find  more  and  more  scope  for  cxorctsiflg  U 
rettsoning  powers  in  drawing  conclusions  from  thenL 
Finally,  after  his  powers  of  deductive  reasoning  kM.n 
been  thus  strengthened  in  comparatively  simple  ex» 
cisee,  he  will  bo  able  to  perfonn  >nore  difficult  feab 
of  complex  atgument,  and  work  out  chains  of  demon- 
stration as  those  of  Euclid. 

Varieties  of  Reasoning  Power.       HierQ    &ro 
mai'lccd  difTerenotiS  of  reasoning  power  among  lod 
\'idual  minds.    One  pci-son  has  a  greater  aptitude 
discovering  similarities  among  things  and  their 
lations,   in  seizing  and  apj'lying  a   principle, 
another  person.    Thus  of  two  men  in  view  of 
same  group  of  facta,  one  will  leap  quickly  to  tlw 
general    law    or    principle    underiying    tlicm,   wUW 
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mother  vUl  &il  to  detect  it.  Similarly  one  man 
Quch  more  readily  brings  new  facts  tindor  old  truths 
ban  another.  Superiority  of  reasoning  power  is 
ougUly  measuraljlc  hy  the  facility  with  which  new 
irinciples  are  thus  discovered  and  old  one-s  applied  to 
lew  cases. 

Th«B  differcnces,  like  those  in  the  ease  of  the  other 
Iteulties,  are  genoral  or  sjtccial.  A  may  l>e  a  better 
ensoDcr  all  round  than  B.  But  it  usually  happens 
hat  A  will  show  his  superiority  in  some  special 
iirection.  To  begin  with,  there  may  bo  a  special 
(Toning  to  one  kind  of  reasoning  process.  There  is 
be  *  inductive  mind,'  quii-k  ia  the  oWrvation  and 
aalysia  of  fncts,  and  delighting  to  trace  out  the 
ftWB  of  phenomena.  8ueh  a  mind  is  wont  to  refer 
ktnn  principles  to  facts,  and  to  be  sceptical  of  lutser- 
ions  not  grounded  on  observed  facts.  On  the  other 
umd,  there  is  the  deductive  or  demonstrative  mind 
[iven  to  dwelling  on  abBtract  truths  rather  than  on 
nncrete  facts,  and  skilful  in  combining  these  into  an 
irderly  argument.  The  first  typo  is  that  of  the 
ihysieal  inquirer,  the  scoond  that  of  the  mathema- 
iciiin.  A  third  type  is  the  practical  reasoner,  apt  at 
oizing  nil  the  principles  bearing  on  a  complex  ease, 
ind  balancing  one  reason  against  another  so  as  to 
arrive  at  a  juat  or  probable  conclusion. 

It  is  to  be  observeii,  further,  that  ejtcollcnce  of  rea- 
oniog  power  commonly  displays  itself  in  relation  to 
ome  particular  kind  of  subject-matter.  Thus  the 
[eometric4d  rcasoner  is  one  who  reasons  well  about 
jieomctrical  matters,  who  is  quick  in  detecting  the 
lektions  between  the  several  properties  of  figures, 
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aail  of  applyiug  geometrical  priQciples  or  axiom* 
in  new  way^  In  like  manner  we  find  tlic  good 
chemical  rciuionor,  tho  good  mechanical  reasoner,  mi 
80  ou. 

Tlioae  (liffurenoc^  like  other  intellectual  inequalities, 
turn  paitly  on  inequalities  of  native  aptitude,  ai 
partly  on  4lilfi.-rcn(^8  in  circumstances  oud  educotioiL 
ChilJrcu  ai-c  not  equally  endowed  with  reastsiing 
power  to  begin  with.  This  is  a  truth  too  fimiiliar  W 
need  il1u»<t  ration.  Not  only  so.  a  child  may  be  led 
by  natural  ttste  and  dispoaition  to  exercise  his  n* 
Buniug  powers  in  a  particular  way.  Thus  lie  hoj 
with  a  decided  turn  for  active  experiment  will  natu- 
rally {otiier  things  being  equal)  be  a  better  phyacil 
Inquii-cr  than  a  compamtively  inactive  boy  given  to 
reflection  and  reverie.  Yet  whitu  the  measun  <d 
reosoniug  power,  and  to  some  extent  the  special  field 
of  its  operation,  are  thus  in  a  manner  determioed  by 
nature,  they  are  both  liable  to  b«  gn*atly  intlueaoed 
by  the  8p*!ci.-il  surroundinga  of  the  child,  sod  tlif  f^"' 
of  eduuilion  which  he  receives.  Though  ciiti '  '" 
with  comparatively  feeble  reasoning  power,  ho  nifty  by 
judicious  exercise  attain,  if  not  a  brilliant,  yet  at  l&ui 
a  four  measure  of  proficiency.  And  much  luny  l» 
done  by  special  training  in  fixing  the  precise  liiu  ttl 
devulupment  of  the  reasoning  faculty.' 


>  Tba  «ffert  of  pncHo*  or  habit  In  Improving  th*  iiiwhiIbj  fMM 
tprcUl  ditvcticmi  !■  woU  thown  bjr  Locka.  "  It  i*  KM  tint  h*  tkit  m> 
MnUiainv  otn  Uiingluts  inin4  natunll]' Miwlih  ofTMBOnio^naiaMtM 
•nil  to  till  MiDV  lit^grM  of  (tntigtli  mnd  clmncH.  and  pOMiblj  mncA  (nil*, 
hail  Ilia  imdvnitanditiglwM  aa  eDip1oj«<L  But  U  b  a*  tn>vlh*ll»<^"* 
naMR  *<41  la-dar  alwiut  oiie  aari  of  uaiiai*.  oaano*  at  aH  natmi  »Jtj  •!<■> 
Milan,  (houith  pcrtiai*  a  tmf  b««M  U  b»j~  (0/IAi  OmJimcV*^ 
tta-flimf,  Cost.  6,  |>p.  20,  21). 
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of  th«  Powen  of  Judsmsst  uid  BcasoniOf.  To 
tnfai  a  chiU'i  power  of  Judgbi^  u  to  exerciM  htm  ia  fuming 
foclffiBeubi  bf  foviting  him  to  obtcmt  and  dcaicntic  m  objoct,  lo 
Dunto  •oiu«t}iiiig  which  ha«  happened  tii  liim,  to  repent  carefully 
what  h*  bu  hoard,  to  mbmit  propomtiooB  for  hia  scc«ptano«  and 
rqjectuiD,  and  m  oil  Here  the  mother  or  teach«r  thould  aim  at 
CaotioD  aod  aocuntcjr  of  Bl«t«m«Dt.  The  tendeoc)-  of  childi«n  to 
MBggwalo  ooed*  to  b«  carefully  watched  and  couot«iact«d.  Tlie 
olkUd  should  be  accustomed  to  think  well  about  Ibu  vorda  be  nsei^ 
ttt  Me  all  that  b  implivd  iii  them,  a*  wvtl  u  oil  that  k  contnuliulod 
bf  tliaco.  A&il  hen  a  koowledgo  of  llio  lq{Lcal  proettta  called 
pppoiition,  ooDvoniua,  and  obnonoD  will  pmvo  mirvicoablo  to  Om 
tmehar.  All  tkia  ngubtion  of  judgment  is  hovavor  a  mnttor  ol 
Mmo  delicacy.  Chiklran  delight  io  TiTid  and  pietunaqaa  alato- 
aaat,  and  a  touch  of  oxaggontion  is  perhapa  patxlonabla.  A  loo 
rtrict  insiatoDoa  oo  pMcisioD  in  the  early  >U|^  may  diaeounge 
conftdeace,  and  lead  to  an  untimely  buitatiou  lu  jud^nent. 

A  perplexing  problem  ia  the  trainiiiR  of  t)ie  judgment  is  to 
dnw  the  line  beliroen  exoewive  individual  ioihtpoDdence,  uid 
undue  d«feranee  to  anthority.  The  power  of  judgment  i%  aa  wa 
hara  acen,  more  fully  exeteited  when  tho  child  foram  an  opinion 
for  himaelf  than  when  he  (Muwivi'ly  recoivM  on«  front  Ilia  mother 
or  leacbor.  To  cxcrDijio  the  judgment  ia  thtu  to  draw  out  his 
power  of  judging  for  hiuMlL  And  tbia  can  be  very  well  dona 
ID  certain  rcgiona  of  obMrrntioD,  ns  foe  example  in  judging 
aboBt  the  besnty  of  natural  objecta  and  works  of  art.  On  the 
othn  hacd,  it  is  obrtoos  that  with  FMipocl  to  other  matters  the 
child'a  liberty  uf  judging  must  be  cnnaiM.  It  would  not  do  to 
allow  a  yoang  child  with  his  limited  exporioDco  to  decide  what  is 
potsible  or  iwobable  in  a  given  case;  aiid  itill  leee  lo  permit  bini 
lo  prononnoo  on  1)m  rightneea  or  vrn>iigne««  of  an  actloa  To 
eotnbine  tbo  ends  of  nuthority  and  of  imlividunlity  in  leepeet  ol 
jndgiiig  nqniiva  much  wisdom  and  skill  in  the  trniiier  of  the 
JOoag,  Differeacea  of  children's  tenipcramrml  (acxiial  and  indi- 
fidoal)  must  here  be  taken  account  of.  To  tmtn  a  boy's  power  of 
Judgment  is  in  );;«neral  a  dilTerMit  procees  from  that  of  training  a 
ghl'i.  A  timid  child  disposed  to  rvly  on  othen  requires  another 
ngiaa  frcm  that  Kiitoble  to  a  rash  and  couGdect  child  dispiMed 
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to  qaoallon  nil  anthority  uid  to  tat  up  dogmalicBlly  hU  on  *iM^ 
of  Uiinga. 

Th*  tniniiij;  of  the  K«Moning  Fowen  miut  go  on  band  in  ln( 
with  thftt  of  Juili^ant.  In  the  eaHiwt  ttofsv  (ftom  ^«iit  A> 
iMfpntiing  of  iha  4lli  ynar)  t1t«  motfaer  b  caUed  on  t>  aalMfjrtb 
oblld'a  cnrimty  or  (tfsir«  for  oxpUnalion.  This  period  ii  ■ 
important  one  for  th«  MibMciiMtnl  dAtt-lopraenl  of  tbe  Mi, 
Farents  are  apt  to  think  tlut  childr«n  not  infrecinwntly  pot  ^i» 
Uooa  in  a  bal(-ni«clianical  way,  without  tnjr  rml  desitn  for  an  nfk 
BatioD,  anil  ovi^n  for  the  sake  of  teasing  Without  aa  j^fiif 
into  tho  qui-Niion  at  the  nature  of  cfaililreu'a  iraiKilaea  of  eurieulf, 
we  nay  my  ttuit  m  fur  n«  Ihotr  tjoMtioningi  invnlr*  a  gmafna  Wn 
for  know)e<1j:e,  it  is  wpU  in  gdnnni]  to  h<<vt  uml  Mtiafy  tlitni.  B 
•eema  a  good  rule  to  give  an  explaitation  wbererer  a  aiisple  omv 
poMible^  pnividiid  of  courae  that  the  knowledge  i>  not  altaiiul* 
by  tbo  ohild'H  ovn  iTitidlc^tnal  ax«rtion&  This  it  Loelce'a  adnet; 
*  Encoanign  ht«  Inqamtiventm  all  yo<a  can,  by  aatJafying  )»  A- 
mands,  and  informing  his  Judgment.  a«  far  a*  it  it  oapabia  f&v 
Thoughts  fotterrning  RiMatkm,  §  132)'.'  It  may  be  evranfitf 
first  to  desocDd  to  the  chlld'a  Uto).  and  to  look  at  tba  woU 
throoftb  bis  aiitlitopoinorphio  gluan,  The  forces  of  natnie  h; 
be  pcnonilii.'d  and  »o  lier  siinple  proeeesw  («;.,  the  eibal«tiai*l 
vapuur  nod  its  cundtmsaliuu  In  latn)  prtwnted  to  the  child  fi> 
form  whidi  is  not  ouly  inlolligible  tut  whiob  ia  Mrtkia  to  iotanrt 
hiu  bj  ita  pidlnrtvqtieneai^* 

'  Of  rourw  c!bililr«n'8  qn«*tl«ni  era  otlcn  onaknraaU^.     not  a  I 
girl  of  <!  yt»n  onco  dnm  her  nolhtr  lo  one  of  tha  moit  illSnb  '^ 
ef  phllonfili)'— llius  I  tMie  ■>«■  a  wMp  cm,  the  ainitiMr  puts  tad  aiillf 
tench  It.     Iter  motlier  wyi,  '  No,  jou  muM  not.  It  wtU  ding  yon*.    ChU: 
■Wbjrdonn'tltiUng  UwrImI*    iiethet:  •htauimltout'ttt^'.    (Ht> 
'WliydoMD'titfoiir    Mother:  'firaiiuo  it  fata  MBWt«'.     CUUi  'Vliy 
do  nwrai  r««ll'    Tha  }«(uig  tsutt  be  exBrclMd  in  faking  mhim  tnttai 
tnit,  and  not  tdkutg  tha  '  wh;  V  of  vrtsjlhlnic    0«org*  EUot  «}•  i 
whate  1  '  SeaaMi  about  nMjtUng  with  j'onr  child,  yoa  Kiaha  Um  ■  i 
trilhautrercnnM,  witliautaniMiDu*'.   IlicproUtm  how  lodtal  with  c 
fneiliou  !■  tliouKhtlully  handled  b;  H,  Vem,  I'/UuMiim  iM*  U  ammwjl 
Chap^  ll.,p.<S,«7.    Tbo»»tiitioii<Jthiiprt>bl«nictowly tDnukrxdyaaMn 
view  of  th*  n«liir*ofcliiUrai'>  Furioeity,*  Buhjcct  tobetoavhodonlfaadbjt.  I 

■Thl«wa]r  of  ppDWDtinfi  liiDlJt  arlviidnc  fiwt*  and  tnilh*  to eUy N*  W4 
bats  attMnjiteil  irilh  fminent  mcMaa  by  Hlu  A.  BncUty  la  h«  pbaiuA  ' 
TalnoMv  Tit  Fairyland  ^Seiavt. 
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kt  tba  tminlng  of  the  maoninj;  powms  fncladea  more  Uun 
iBwchnjt  of  tli«  AponUuieous  qoefitiuniiifpt  of  ehlldrca  Tlio 
■•  miiBt  )mi  (itifitinitnl  in  tbair  tiira  u  to  the  caiiMs  of  vhiit 
ptabiiut  thcdL  A  cliild  tniinot  too  soon  be  fsiniliAriMd  with 
■th  tlut  OToiythtag  hu  iU  gaum  and  iU  exitlanntioo.  The 
|r  or  teacher  slioiilil  ftim  «t  fixing  ■  hnbit  of  inquiry  in  tha 
I  mind  Vy  T«))<.-at«dly  directing  hw  stlnntiQD  to  occiirroncct, 
hwoBTOf^ng  him  to  find  out  how  they  t«ke  place,  lie  Qtutt 
lueed  to  pt  Imck  tA  hU  p«H  exp«rieucea  to  soai^J)  for  aafttogiM, 
fer  to  axplnin  tho  n«w  otrrl 

|B  ■fatematM  training  of  tho  viumntng  powere  mitct  aim  at 
kg  IIm  errora  invidont  to  the  proceswn  of  induction  and 
ban.  Tbtu  children  need  to  he  warned  Bgninst  hasty  luduc- 
Pgldmi  tiikln;^  a  m«re  aeddetital  ncoinpnniniont  fut  a  con- 
KOM,  aiiainal  onrloolcing  the  plur.Uity  of  caii!M>a.  Thi« 
tie  fpiiiliinco  of  Um  child'a  inductive  ]>rocciuvii  will  be  much 
I'carried  on  byono  who  bM  itudird  thii  rniM  of  Inductive 
In  lik«  manner  the  teadttt  should  n^vk  to  (limit  tho  young 
in  drawing  coiiclaaiona  from  principle*,  by  iioinling  out 
i  Ifae  limitt  of  a  rule,  by  helping  him  to  distiiigniBh  Iwtween 

Fia  that  do,  aitd  tliose  that  do  not  fall  uiulur  it,  and  by 
ixing  him  with  tba  dangers  that  lark  in  nmbi^iioua  lao- 
Anil  here  «om«  knowledge  of  the  luIu*  of  Duductive  Logic 
to  fouml  helpful. 

kb  tnining  of  the  powera  of  Judgment  and  muoning  ihould 
jtoncnced  by  th»  nwUm  and  the  elementary  teacher  in  con- 
lb  with  the  aoqUkHtioo  of  oomraoB  evuryday  knowludfte 
I  thingi.  Ite  eomplotioR,  bowover,  belongs  to  Ihu  htnr  atngo 
tUiodtot  achool  lostructioa  Tlieie  it,  no  nuUjiTcl  of  ttudy 
I  may  not  in  the  bondi  of  an  intelligent  and  cDicient  tcuxcher 
hdpful  to  Ini*  nsmlt  Thus  llie  study  of  physical  geo- 
sbonld  b^  made  tba  occmioo  for  •xon:ihing  the  child  in 
■  to  the  caoaee  of  natural  phenomena.  History,  again, 
ell  taught,  may  ho  tnade  to  bKng  out  tlio  luanicr'e  powei* 
ng  anal'?gics,  finding  teasons  for  eventu  (f.^,  motives  for 
b)  uhI  balancing  eonsideralions  so  us  to  decide  what  is  pto- 
[viso,  OT  jnet  In  given  cireumetuieea. 
I  teaching  of  acivnco  is  however  tho  gnat  agency  for  strength- 
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•ning  and  developing  Uw  ruMaiiig  powtoa  8ci«Doa  b 
koowluili^  cxproasM)  as  pradMly  u  poatible,  Md  ths  iiadj  cl  I 
WTTu  U)  givo  accuracy  to  all  tii«  thinking  proowaw.  8dmm  k 
furthtt  an  onierly  airangomMit  of  knowledj:^  accordinf;  to  in 
dep«odMic«b  It  ttvtd  out  with  priudploa  gained  bj  iaiiooUc^  ud 
tlwn  proooeda  in  a  syBtenutio  vny  to  Inca  oat  dwdiwtin);  tb 
oooMqiunew  of  thoae  jiriuciplML  It  thui  sottm  to  tim  tb 
leaaoning  pow«re  in  an  oHvrljr  and  m«lhoilica]  waj  of  ptoeMdii^ 

Sam^  sciences  exhibit  mora  of  th«  inducttrc  ptixcaa,  othta  mn 
of  tlie  deductiva  The  physical  aejeneaa  an  all,  to  aone  exlali 
indiietive,  Keortiog  tn  obaenvtioo,  expennxiDt  and  proof  of  k> 
by  faoL  And  Bomo  of  iheae,  at  for  csainple  cIuiiniRtiy  and  phjni^ 
logy,  an  tnaioly  udactive.  In  thwa  tho  inquirer  i>  bigoly  cw 
ecrumt  with  olMwri-ing  and  analy«tng  phenoowiM  and  amnng  d 
tboir  lawn.  On  th«  othor  band,  tbo  nuthwnutieol  scioitcei  m 
alinutt  ditirL-ly  doductiva.  Han  tha  principlaa  art  aimpls  and  alt 
•vidunt,  atitl  tho  atntu  of  tho  naaoning  n  the  conabuiltig  of  Am 
and  nrrif ing  at  now  rcMulU  bjr  dedodioD  at  demonttmlioD.  lim 
physical  science  ofTore  a  better  ttaintng  in  toducUra  teaaomit 
whereas  mathematics  suppliea  the  better  exeieiaa  in  dtdsdin 
reasoning. 

All  sciencoa  m  they  prognae  tend  to  grow  d«dactiva.  That « 
to  say,  deduction  plays  .  buger  and  laiglu  part  iu  thorn.  lUt  a 
illustrated  iu  Uie  growing  application  of  nuthcouliaa  or  the  ackaN 
of  qoantity  to  the  physical  actenoei^  It  holds  jcoodi  howwnttf 
all  branches  of  science.  Thus,  for  exanple,  it  applica  to  gmMV 
and  the  science  of  language  At  finl  men  had  lo  ohcttre  ni 
anol/so  the  facts,  thu  ritrious  forms  and  ooan«ctioas  of  woidi.  t 
usod  in  erery  day  spaocli,  and  to  discover  tho  laws  which  gonn 
them.  But  tjie  lows  once  roscbod,  tho  soanoe  takes  on  a  dcdmn* 
fonn,  that  it,  s«ta  out  vritli  dc6nitions  and  priucipb*  tai  In* 
out  their  resulu. 

This  Iwing  so,  it  follows  that  th«  prop«t  onlcr  of  oxpodlbl^<i' 
the  mulhud  of  l«achin|^  may  d«vinle  from  the  nalnral  orbf  <i 
nriving  at  kiiowledgo  by  tho  individual  mind  left  to  tt«^  ^ 
other  words  the  '  Method  of  Instractioa '  differs  from  the  '  UelW 
of  Discovery'.*    Y«t  the  natural  order  oi;^t  never  to  he  lMt*(U 
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'  PHnelploa  ctnnot  ba  Uaght  before  mntu  exARipIos  ue  given, 
lioagh  it  Dwjf  be  unncccsMiy  (o  ntnvel  ovor  all  Itio  ioduetin 
itepa  by  wliicli  Ibe  laoe  boa  arrived  at  thc«a  principl**.  Kveu  audi 
Mj(-evid«nt'  tiutlu  as  tbe  axioms  of  geomoUy  requirv,  as  inatbo- 
Httoal  ttacbun  an  vdU  awara,  t  oerUin  amouDt  of  illiwl  ration  hj 
mwfate  iBsUaooa. '  Thu<  the  right  mctbgd  of  toiwbing  a  anlycct 
llutralei  in  a  manner  tbe  i>rder  of  discovery. 

Mneh  tbe  Mine  kind  of  conudenttioni  a*  n]i['ly  to  tlia  bwt 
»br  of  ttipoaiidiiig  a  itn^a  subject  ap[ily  to  th«  bwt  order  of 
ioding  with  diffunnt  sabjtcta.  Thin  is  broudl)'  di>t«miiu«d  b/ 
payebologMal  principles,  tho  luws  of  tli«  growtb  of  Exculty.  V»j- 
bhologf  tcUs  OS  tbat  subjects  appealing  mainly  to  tminory  and 
laa^naUoa  (fi-^-t  seogrtpbj  and  biatory)  sboidd  pT«c«d«  sabjecls 
nMcifting  tbe  reasoaiiig  powers  (raathematJce,  pbynicaJ  scieueo). 
But  witbin  tboes  broad  ]imtt4  the  spedsl  amngemciit  hiis  \a  be 
determiaed  by  loijicol  coD«i' it-rat ioni.  Timl  is  to  mv,  wo  hnvo  (o 
eoMider  tbe  lelaUTe  simplicity  of  tbe  eubjocta,  and  tlx^  duiwndcnce 
of  OHM  subject  on  aootber.  Ity  such  oonsideratioDS  we  urive  at 
Ilia  nile  tbat  apjdied  mnlbemnticit  tlKXiId  follow  pura^  and  tbat 
phjndoliQgf  ibould  oomo  aft«r  clioiui«trj.* 


APPENDIX. 


On  tbAMtagClMbiyneNM)  of  JaA^ng  aixt  ItciMinlnK  It  (•  dlfllriiK  to 

nAt  th«  lewsrwibsf  sMtheritIm  in  Kii{cli"li.  TIimu  op^rxtlout  har«  b«<n 
■sully  dwit  vith  bjr  tbe  lotpL-Ua  Tor  hia  ■{■acisl  iiui-ikmv,  uitl  tlii>  [nyfliologirt 
W  too  olUa  bMB  uoDtcnt  U  aocBpt  bu  accraDt  of  Iliim.  Porhap*  th«  b««t 
tsil]r«U  of  tha  Rkuoaias  prooaM  It  Mntaincd  in  Hr.  I).  S|i«nccT'i  cliapCan  on 
Hmtamim^  In  \A*  pyi»fipfa  of  FtsdieUf/f,  Vol  II.,  puiicularlf  Cli«|>.  VIH. 
It  is  b«awr<r  in  Utnnu  «ork(  oii  psychology  iliat  tfao  natura  •>(  tli<  otwn- 
■iMS  of  judging  uid  reuonlng  it  but  uiiroMwI.  8m  mpcHdly  Wutz, 
Xalr^M^  4cr  iVAodv^,  S«e1ion  IV.,  1 19  adJ  fQUowliijt;  VoUiiLuin,  It/tr^ 
Iw*  rfM- AidMa^  Seedon  VIL  Bud  a 


tV*hAta{>|>iiMi  to  jTirtioal  prinHplMappliMlo  tlicsoof  Sd«a«si 
"  lanipua  iter  at  "pn  pnccopU  ■ 
Ibava  ot  offimx  per  txtaipla", 
I  wUb  tbb  nluocrC  th«  tcadei^  ihould  rtid  Prot  Bain,  Sim- 
I  CIisp.  VL,  'Soquenc*  of  SulijwU— I'tycbolugical,'  Chaji 
tof  SutJMts — Lo);icsl';aUo  hisapp«udLi  on  Cha  clawiAcstion 
« tbs  &!iea«M  in  M*  Uaitmi  <4  lojift 
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la  eonnsoiloa  irith  tlu  jmetiad  wUa  tba  •todaat  alunld  tmi  bcM 
Uttk  woik  Omtduet  ^  Oi  DkifntoiuKit^  (edited  faj  Prat  T.  KmletV  Bi 
•hoold  fttrthsT  maiter  ttis  ehniBDfa  of  dcdDctiv*  ud  indncliTB  lope  ■  n- 
pounded  in  tnch  ■  irork  u  YnXtmat  Jeroo^  XtmiMbrrir  £«nml  FImP;,  ■ 
th*  mptdlottioB  of  Logic  to  EdDcatloBal  Mathod  ths  itodMt  -ax]  tauA  01 
uMitioit  to  ibB  cbtptn  )&  Jirou*  JHwiiwlMy  ImhmJ  IL  VtUTii^* 
iMiH  JWogiyiii,  I  a. 


CH.\JPTER  XL 

FEELINO :  SIMPLE  PEELISGS. 

JO  now  briefly  reviewed  the  growth  of  inU'Ucct, 
may  pass  on  to  trace  ttio  second  great  phase  of 
entol  development,  the  growth  of  the  feelings, 
"eeling  defined.  By  feeling  is  mount  any  state  of 
nousness  which  is  pleasurable  (H*  painful  The 
iga  are  pleaaurea  and  pains  of  Tarioua  sorts, 
^eesble  and  disagreeable  stutes  of  mind.  Every 
ding  19  either  pleasurable  or  painful,  agreeable  or 
Bagreeable,  in  some  degree.  At  the  aame  time 
lere  are  many  mixed  states  of  feeling,  euch  aa  grief, 
iger,  and  so  on,  which  are  partly  the  one  and  partly 
le  other,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say  which 
lent  preponderates.* 
the  second  place  feeling  include  pleasures  and 
of  all  kinds.  Titos  the  term  covers  first  of  all 
simple  mental  effects  which  are  the  din-et  n^siilt 
f  nerve-atimulation,  and  which  are  coramonly  marked 
S  oa  '  sensations  *  of  pleasure  and  pain,  sueh  as  the 
of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  the  corresponding 

iVrot.  Bain  fp«1c*  of  a  thini  mod*  «f  fnling  ilutinct  froin  pleuur*  and 
,  whioh  be  odUDminl  «CQ(l*nMiiI  m«  Emalimn  ondOt  Will,  Snl  Ei., 
ke.).      It  any,  boiTBvt*,  bo  quisIioa«l  whether  tuif  beliiig  m  wuh 
I  iuUffomt.    ScB  Volkniuui,  LthrtnuJt  dtr  J^ycAvtegit,  IL,  SecL  12& 
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pleasaroB.  In  the  second  place,  the  term  feeling  am 
prebends  the  more  complex  effects  which  depend  on 
ment<U  activity  of  some  kind,  aud  which  ore  marked 
off  as  emotions,  such  aa  fear,  hope,  adiairation,  ud 


* 


J 


regret 

Importance  or  studying  the  Teelings.  Aa  we  hive 
seen,  the  feelings  constitute  a  distinct,  well-marked 
phase  or  division  of  mind.  Our  pleasures  and  poim 
moke  up  the  intere:^ing  side  of  our  cxperienoe.  Tbe 
objects  of  the  extermil  world  only  liave  a  value  for  m 
iQ  so  far  as  they  touch  our  feeling.  The  life  of 
feeling,  of  joy  and  sorrow,  is  in  a  peculiar  sonM  our 
own  inner  life.  Our  knowledge  has  to  do  with  ex- 
ternal things,  our  actions  when  carried  out  are  extetrntl 
events,  hut  our  feelings  belong  to  the  inner  subjectin 
world.  Since  the  feelings  are  the  elements  of  happi- 
ness (or  misery)  it  is  clear  that  some  knowledge  of 
their  nature  and  laws  is  necessary  to  a  sound  thcoty 
of  the  conditions  of  happiness. 

But  feeling  is  not  merely  a  subject  of  great  im 
anoe  in  itself:  it  stands  in  certain  relMions  to 
other  two  sides  of  mind.     On  the  one  hand  it  is  con-    ' 
nected  with  intellectual  growth,  since  it  supplies  th^ 
interest  of  study.     Hence  no  theory  of  iutellectuaV' 
culture  can  bo  complete  without  some  reference  to  the^ 
emotional  susceptibilities.    On  the  other  hand,  feeling  i 
stands  in  intimate  connection  with  action  and  will 
The  incentives  and  motires  to  action  ore  represented 
feelings  (anticipations  of  satisfactions  of  various  kinds). 
The  habitual  directions  of  conduct  follow  the  lead  uf 
the  dominant  feelings.     Hence  the  study  of  the  feel- 
ings is  of  great  practical  moment  as  a  preparation  for 
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the  thoorj  of  moral  culture,  and  tbe  formutiou  of 
character. 

b  Relation  of  Feeling  to  Knowing.  Tho  relation  of 
Re  emotional  to  the  iutellectuat  side  of  mental  growth 
calls  for  a  little  fuller  considemtiou.  It  is  a  relatiou 
at  once  one  of  mutual  opposition  and  of  reciprocal  aid. 
^la  the  first  place,  feeling  and  knowing  are  in  a 
manner  opposed.      The   mind    cannot  at   the   same 

Eoent  be  in  a  state  of  inteuao  emotional  excitement 
of  close  intellectual  application.  All  violent 
ing  takes  possession  of  the  mind,  musters  the 
attention,  and  precludes  the  due  caiTyiug  out  of  the 
intellectual  processes.  Nice  intcltectuid  work,  sucli 
IS  discovering  uaobtrusive  dtlferences  or  similarities 

rmg  objects,  or  following  out  an  intricate  chain 
reasoning,  is  impossible  except  in  a  compara- 
larely  calm  state  of  miud.  Even  when  there  is 
so  strong  emotional  agitation  present,  intullcctuat 
pirocesftes  may  he  interfered  with  by  the  subtle  infla- 
me© of  the  feelings  on  the  thoughts  working  in  the 
shape  of  bias.    Thus  a  child  that  finds  a  tR»k  dis- 

E'  1  is  apt  to  reject  the  idea  that  the  study  is 
His  feeling  of  dislike  prejudices  his  miud  and 
him  to  considerations  which  he  would  otherwise 
recognise.  Hence  tho  special  difficulties  which,  as 
Bvery  twwhcr  knows,  are  comiected  with  the  iutel- 
bctual  training  of  children  of  a  highly  emotional 
temperament' 

tOn  the  other  hand,  as  we  saw  above,  all  inteHectual 
'( 
8 


I  On  Otr  cOoM  «f  Mtng  In  intcmtptiiift  t>i«  intellwin*!  pmeeiam.  Mcalttira, 
.  816,  IM.     Ttia  ptttuiUng  tiSoct  ot  violent  rii^iMmciit  on  th«  ttt«ntioii 
k  da«*l/  CMD«ct*d  with  iH  tttutt  on  th«  mnaclr*  to  ba  •p«k«a  of  [•caeatlf > 
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activity,  eince  it  implies  interest,  depends  on  the  jiw- 
encc  of  a  certain  moderate  degree  of  feeling.*  It  xbhj 
be  said,  indeed,  that  all  good  and  effective  iutulloctiul 
work  involves  the  presence  of  a  gentle  wave  of  ple»- 
sunihie  emotion.  Attention  i&  more  lirelj,  Idu^^ 
recur  more  abundantly,  and  thought  ti-aces  out  ill 
relations  more  t^uickly  when  there  is  an  under-eumot 
of  pleasure.  Hence  rapid  intolloctual  progreas  ifl ! 
therod  by  lively  intellectual  feelings.' 

It  vould  appear  to   follow  from  this  that 
growth  of  intellect  itself  in  all  its  higher  phases  im- 
plies the  strengthening  of  ccrtiiin  feelings.     In  cnkr 
that  there  may  be  an  interest  in  study  and  amofin 
for  intellectual  effort  certain  emotions  must  be  deT^ 
loped  in  the  child's  miad,  such  as  the  pleasoR  li 
gaining  reward,  affection,  and  the  *  intellectual  emo- 
tions' of  curioitity  and  love  of  knowledge. 
'   While  the  progress  of  knowing  thus  depends  in  i 
measure  on  that  of  feeling,  the  latter  is  still  mon 
largely  determined  by  the  former.     Feeling  in  all  it* 
higher  forms   (emotions)   involves  intellectual  pff 
oeases.     It  is  the  immediate  accompaniment  of  pC*' 
ocptions,  representative  images,  and  so  on.    Thus  fe^ 
is  oceaijioned  by  the  sight  or  the  mental  image  of  9^ 
object,  eg.,  a  mad  dog.     Self-esteem  (in  its  develop^^ 
Ibrm)  presupposes  the  idea  of  self  and  the  rcoc^itiir* 
of  certain  quulitieis  {e.g.,  skill,  virtue)  as  bulongin 
to  self.    Many  of  our  feelings,  as  affection  for  a  perso:^' 
and   patriotism,  involve  ntmiorouB  and  complicate^ 


1 8(w  kborc,  pp.  es,  n. 

*Coetheohurr«  that  the  gratortd«ptfaol  IfciwglitimlTMtkii 
dBTtlopmeDt  of  tmolioii. 
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es  of  intellectual  reprcsentatioD.    The  bigliest 
.ga  of  all.  Bucb  as  reverence  for  truth  and  the 

timeDt  of  justice,  presuppose  a  process  of  abstract 
lought,  and  consequeDtly  a  coni<ideruble  measure  of 
itellcctuul  development.  Hence  the  changes  of  emo- 
k)Dal  life  attending  changes  of  intcUectun]  pursuits, 
id  the  progress  of  intellectual  culture.  This  de- 
endence  of  feeling  on  intellectual  activity  m.ikes  it 
>Dvcnient  that  the  expaiition  of  the  Ilniotions  should 
tllow  that  of  the  Intellect* 

BWe  thus  see  how  the  culti^-ation  of  intellect  and  of 
notion  involve  one  another  in  a  mi-aHure.  In  order 
tcierciae  the  intellectual  powers  to  tlic  utmost,  wo 
pFt  aim  at  making  study  pleasurable.  And  if  we 
'ish  to  strengthen  the  higher  emotions,  such  as  the 
\oral  sentiment  and  the  love  of  truth,  wc  must  seek 
0  exercise  the  intellectual  powers. 

The  Expression  of  Feeling.  The  close  connection 
etwaen  mind  and  body  is  nowhere  more  plainly  illi]»' 
sited  than  in  the  correlation  between  states  of  feeling 

'TbacloMoontiM-.tlan  twtwMii  rMrllnKand  tnUllwtmltcUritjtrBiUfMit*- 
n)  U  MO^ulaed  by  (ti«  Gtnnui  ptjcliologUU.  lloibart,  Uio  foiU)iLat«f 
•  MOikn  Cansui  ichool  or  (Hjcholoj^r,  >ought  to  explain  jJmur*  »ni 
in  M  tbi  TMultef  till  inUnctloa  (niiiiiiil  furlhvniir*  iiiJ  liiiidnaM)  «( 
{tnurn(ation&  The  rvliiion  ol  feeling  to  in  teller  t'lil  aclii!l;r  (VenMlm) 
imwfuHr  diifiwj  by  VoUmuio  /Le^riwl^  drr  iVAtrfsyff,  Vol  IL.  Sort. 
7  aod  8«at  129),  wIm  aricUM  Klrtnnoailr  aKdnil  tli*  «lil«r  p]n>''<'1<f:''d 
•drj  tlut  r«t}uv(«*"il  birllKtion  *.n  nc<«*miily  aniittoTiliitlfv  Enftliah 
|clii4ai^;ula,  on  tht  o(h<r  ktii'l,  >]>pMr,  oa  tlia  wliole.  to  h>T*  nnilvr' 
lllMl«il  IIh  CMMcticni.  Ur.  II.  K|wwm,  b»»tv«r,  tUtnly  iiuiiU  on  tha 
M»d»p«Hilw»«l  fceliag  OD  ioulleotMl  ftnoMwa,  mow  pftitWiilarly  ocno- 
ai*fni*a.Mim(fii»eipUat/fmlttloff,  VoL  I.,  Put  IV.,Chaf.  Ylll  }, 
••  MM  *riJt«r  |pv««  •  Dow  (IfpiUhano*  to  Iltto  MniiKlioa  hj  mvaaa  of  liit 
Mrj  of  Eiotullon.  AccoitliuK  to  Uii^  Mr  tttUagt  ant  (o  no  aiuaU  siMt 
Ida  up  ol  OMifuMd  i«|jri?*tiitalioiu  (ragite  nwmorii^  KhoinR*)  of  UMHrtnl 
ptriwoaa.     Tha  drjimdanaa  at  tatling  on  tlii*  nri**l  of  imaenlatiaiu  will 
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and  certain  bodily  accompaniments.    Feeling  is  tixtm- 
paniod  by  well-marked  physical  cbangcs,  including  tloas 
external  manifcdtjitioua  which  are  commonly  called 
ezprcssioQ,  facial  movements,  gestures,  modiBcatioos 
of  vocal  uttvrauc«,  Jcc,  together  with  ccrttuu  iutcroal 
organic  effects.    Pleasure  and  pain,  and  to  some  «2- 
tent  the  several  kinds  of  ploasurablo  or  painful  fecliD|, 
as  anger,  fear,  love,  reverence,  have  tlioir  distinct  or     , 
characteristic  expression.     So  close  is  this  connection  ■ 
between  tlie  feeling  and  its  bodily  manifestation  tb«  ~ 
the  adoption  of  the  cxtomal  signs  of  an  emotion  (took, 
gesture,  &c.)  disposes  the  mind  to  fall  into  the  «pp»- 
pnate  feeling.     This  is  illustrated  not  only  in  tlie 
experiences  of  tbe  actor  but  also  in  the  wotliingE  ef 
sympathy  which  appears  to  b^;in  with  tbe  imitatiw 
of  the  external  signs  of  feeling.    The  same  fact  of 
dose  connection  between  feeling  and  its  bodily 
festation  is  seen  in  the  control  of  feeling  by  the  wi 
This,  as  we  shall  see,  involves  the  checking  ot 
biting  of  the  exlemal  movements. 

Tb«  nlntion  of  Emntion  to  it*  boililf  concoinlUnti  U  a  ptoiUul^f 
doM  one.  All  feeliB}^  aa  involtiug  mi  exciUUon  of  ihe  Rcrre  omtra^ 
lends  to  'tliffiiM  iiitclf'  tn-er  the  lurFoui  ■^•l«m  iaae.vile  of  •ffotl^^ 
Tha  full  dovvlopmeDt  and  cuntfniMnco  of  «  feellog  (1t<]n-iii1i  m  iM^*' 
•erica  of  imdiattnt;  plijrnoal  tfltxtt.  Wbcn  thue  ace  cat  nif,  a*  alMtf^ 
we  biatanUjr  npn»  tha  laanifasUlion  of  a  UmIui^  llw  enoiUiut  excitt-^ 
ment  ii  grvatlf  abated,  and  t«Dda  hi  subaJdct  Tli«iu  pliydoal  uliami^^ 
Itara  in  tlieir  turn  conaomilant  aaia»-feeliB(p  (iLf.,  |£om  attoMlii^  Ik^^ 
diatarbanoo  of  tlie  bcart'a  action  in  fear,  Umm  aMoinpanyintt  tlia  futidM 
inoerfatian  of  Mitain  rolunlair  tnuMlea  in  a»Ki»)  and  tbsM  Uat  oo«n-^ 
Una  wilU,  and  Mrve  in  part  to  give  tlie  chanutei  to,  tbn  mwitton.  Bal^ 
Oi*j  can  bt  diUJBgnlibed  ttota  the  eiootioD  proper  to  adiae  extm,  and  -^ 
aa  Volkmann  point*  out,  th«;r  IVtqnenltf  onilaKt  thi*  In  dnratloik  TW^ 
familiar  Curt  Uiikt  'fjivintc  wa}r'  to  the  pnanm  of  foeling  Iwnda  lo  ei|i»-" 
dite  its  aubeidenee  may  be  expUiaed  bf  Ibe  mnaideiUloa  that  ili 
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oti  cvried  ont  in  thi*  mm  oidk  ■  Um  of  inUmly  In  tbe  md- 
cooBipttBTing  Uie  emuUoo.  > 

iriM  of  SzprauloiL  These  iuoveni«iita  ol  cxpracrioa  an 
utioutive,  psnly  aciuired  Cryinn,  uiiiliiit^  Trowning;  be.,  an 
rci  titfiMting  QUI  form  If  in  all  coac*  vary  eitrif  in  Ufck  Other 
Bta  ■•  elenolung  the  fist  an  hn^ljr  if  imt  altaK^^tlier  iiwlinctivia; 
in  taaw^  tnitetioo  (eoouwiout  or  unconuioiu)  ijIuj*  a  ptut.  In 
r  we  acqnira  to  wme  cxt«iit,  at  latut,  tlie  nclioua  eijiKiaive  of 
ti{ilca«iire  (tooUine,  tu.)  enuul,  and  bo  fortli.  In  Mine  coms 
ilialiiictljr  oo-opcM«  in  the  actiuiMtiva  of  »-callcil  cxpnwlvo 
nta,  >■  in  adopting  tbe  vatUtamj  look,  tooe  of  voice  and  jetton 

cal  ihoorio*  hare  been  praponndal  to  account  for  theac  aKjne^ 
viuneota.  It  ie  generally  agimd  that  oving  to  the  deae  oom^ 
if  iD«nUl  and  boilily  proceescB,  all  fteliuh'  tend*  to  produoe 
liodiij  eSecta,  including  tnovomcnUs  wiijch  are  in  thulr  *ti«ngth 
ft  pmportionalc  to  Uie  Inttneltf  and  [i«T*ui«iioe  of  the  htHng. 
ooer  (aaka  to  ehow  bow  feeling  a*  it  riiw*  in  intciwity  tufspft* 
of  larger  and  Inigar  calibiv,  t.g.,  movenent  of  flngen  (lwil>^- 
cn  noTMiwnt  of  ann^  &a.,  aa  a){il«tiua  iacnutA  Wuadt 
at  all  fcflling  involvve  llie  motor  centreu  of  allcntinn,  and  ao 
I  dlalHrb  Ihn  dae  r^i^ilntion  of  th«  thoiighla.  Thii  i»  wen  mort 
iMwIy  in  the  effect  oT  violent  einoliun  of  all  lundiL  In  thia 
teiv  VTD  liavc  ihe  effect  known  at  vmulioiial  iliock,  then  ii  not 
Mralyaiiig  ofth«ninKl«>,  bat  an  overpowering  of  thaattenlloD.* 
nler  to  accuunt  for  the  dlalinctive  moveinenta  coiuiMted  with 
Iriadi  of  feeling  variotw  thuoriea  lutro  been  propounded.  Dr. 
tatemla  that  iluce  pleanin  ia  connected  vrith  an  iijcrwue,  and 
itfa  ■  decreate,  in  tlie  vital  energia),  the  expnwiau  of  plentura 
la  in  genoml  with  that  of  pnin  in  nqwct  of  Ute  gnater  vigonr  ol 
on&  But  the  differencea  of  viKoar  charactcriMiig  the  ecpitaiioik 
niiona  feelings  do  not  bcdiu  to  lie  conui;i.'t(^l  with  tliolr  pluuar- 
painful  ehomclcr.  Strong  nnd  violent  ferlinip  whether  pliiia- 
ot  painful  have  very  lik«  teanlU.  Not  only  to,  tlie  etrongly 
contrait  in  jioint  of  eueigj  between  cvTtuia  fvcliu)^  i.g.,  Hajga 
IBS  aide,  and  fcjir  on  the  other,  dnca  not  coincide  with  a  conlnut 
Htnble  and  painfuL  It  aeema  ooniMcted  with  the  iiatur«  o(  Ihe 
aa  exciting  to  activity  or  eaetgetie  In  clmtwler,  or  dtproniug 
vlTiiii^* 

a  la  Volhnunn'i  theorx.    Tfao  render  will  do  wdl  to  rrad  hi*  Intartet- 

Mint  of  (b<  riUlioo  of  emotion  to  wbmt  he  c&Ila  redox  Mnutioi^ 

\  dtr  I'tyeMogit,  Vol.  II.,  1 129. 

I  hb  FhYHat.  FtfduavgU,  11.,  Cap.  XVIII.,  p.  SIS,  ke. 

tt  divided  Mlnjgi  icrordlng  to  thi*  mode  of  manirailAtJaD  into  ithenfe 

Mtdo.    SeeViu>dl,f(>is.nt.,p.31S. 
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Thi*  ImiIs  on  to  tbe  qiiMlion  hnw  purtleiilnr  iikmIm  of  Im1Ihl> 
tnger,  come  by  tlieir  charkclrriitic  boilily  MpriMMD.  8c  tu  U  liw 
expnwioH  «ra  iiMtiiielir«,  ibe/  an  attdbntwl  to  tlin  i<tjaD  of  tn 
CMMIL  (1)  OtfUin  moT«fn«iita  wtn  ori};tn»llj  cunbcctctl  wJUi  etcUU 
p]e*MMbIa  or  painful  (piunttona  m  metal  or  lerrioMlilc  tOkm, 
wttcther  conadoudjr  (anicd  oot  for  ft  porpone  or  ont.  ThiH  tht  »» 
euW  nction  involved  in  riioliling  t«art  «m  oi!gitu>ll;r  cnlM  EoMk  ^ 
the  pnMnM  of  on  irritatin)*  suliAtanw  In  tlie  eje  ;  the  •etJun  of  iwtf 
the  polite  and  prtwinit  down  the  tongne  at  llie  Ibonglit  of  KiButUo; 
■bitter'  wm  originally  p«TfonB»d  in  iwiUowing  s  bilt«r  nbHnu 
thii  woald  liring  abont  a  finn  Mtwhtion  bMvem  Momtton  ami  suit^ 
mint,  M  (liat  the  rcprcacntatioD  of  Die  fomwr  «viul4  taad  to  ciU  (toll 
tli«  latt«T.  (S)  Tbt  esWiulon  of  the  movement  (by  tlw  force  of  M|C!» 
tJoa  hj  rimtlnrity)  to  nnalo^un  feclin;;)  of  all  kindt.  Tlim  the  aciuv 
of  •eercling  liiirt  would  become  oMcicinted  irtih  all  painful  frtJinp^  i&t 
ftetlon  of  rai>inR  the  paUt«,&&,  with  oil  'biiter*  cxperieDont  Ite 
emineclionfl  or  uM>ci;itioiut  hnve  hem  tlovly  built  up  In  tin  coitmaf 
tha  development  of  tUe  n^,  and  ar«  traiiunided  to  Mtili  imllfiitlil  b 
tlie  fa«u  of  iiwUnctive  tuulendeL* 
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The  Observation  of  Feeling:  Temperament 
t&ct  t\uit  fi-vlitig  thus  distiuctU*  manifests  itHctftf* 
well-known  expresiuve  movements  is  of  great  import- 
anoe  for  the  accurate  obscrvatioa  of  feeliug.    Ucn 
particularly  the  feeliogs  of  the  young  (who  aa  •  i^ 
not  having  yet  leamt  the  art  of  self-control  aud  ^ 
gui8e,are  very  fnmkiu  the  exprwwion  of  their  fwsliogi). 
can  be  easily  obscr\'ed  by  means  of  thi-ao  extern*^ 
mauifcatations.      In  thia  way  we  are  able  to  MO^ 
extent  to  measure  feeling  or  emotional  atisceptibtlitj^" 
Thus  we  may  compare  two  chihiren  with  rusin-ct  t^ 
the  intennity  and  dunition  of  a  feehng  iniiier  similo^ 
circumstancca.    Or  we  may  proceed  by  compariiig  th^ 


■  Ott  the  prinH|i1n  hy  skich  the  [AenonMna  af  eBotioe*]  iinimlia  i 
beexptiionl,  nwH.  SpMio«r,/WM<<pf«4r'V*^4!>y>'I-.  I'Orl  VIIL,  fhep^ 
IV.  i  PraC  li*iii,  nU  &HMI  awt  U« /atdfbtf;  Srd  El,  Cbap.  IV.,  )  H  •<-f-' 
ry.  ;>p|>«ndlx  B) !  C  DenriB.  Srprmim  <tf  On  JBiiwttMM,  Cb«|n  I.-IIl.  Si 
Vnndt,  fh^A  fiffM.,  U..  V%f.  XXII,  I  haw  eritfrallr  MUfand  : 
Mala  UieoriM  in  my  Tolume,  A'mMdM  oad  JnbUtiM,  Chapi  IL 
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dificreDt  amounU  of  stimulus  or  exciting  force  Deeded 
to  call  fortb  a  certain  qunotity  of  feeling  in  (wo 
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3y  this  means  something  may  be  done  to  determine 
differences  of  emotional  temiteriunent.  We  shut!  find 
Ibat  some  minds  arc  more  susceptible  to  plea-^^urable 
uad  painful  stimulations  generally ;  othera  more  sus- 
ceptible to  tbe  pleasurable  than  the  painful  results  of 
stimulation,  or  vice  versa;  and  otbers,  again,  more 
■U8C«ptilile  to  particular  modes  of  stimulation,  as  for 
example  the  excitation  of  angry  feeling,  and  so  on.' 

Laws  of  Pleasure  and  Pain.  Psychologists  have 
long  etii]cavouri:d  to  bring  all  the  varieties  of  plea- 
sure and  pain,  'bodily'  and  'mental/  under  certain 
laws.  Although  they  cannot  as  yet  be  said  to  have 
perfectly  succeeded,  they  have  formulated  one  or  two 
>rmciplcs  which  appear  to  be  ai>proximateIy  eorroci, 
ind  which  arc  of  some  practical  consequence. 

Law  of  Stimulation  or  Exercise.  Of  these  the 
iriocipul  law  may  be  called  tbe  Law  of  Stimulation 
>r  the  Law  of  Exercise.  All  pleasure  is  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  activity  of  t>ome  organ  which  is  con- 
aected  with  the  nerve  centres,  or  the  seat  of  conscious 
ife.  Or,  since  this  activity  has  its  psychical  ooq- 
joiuitant,  we  may  say  that  all  pleasure  is  connected 
with  the  exercise  of  some  capubiUty,  faculty,  oi- 
DOwer  of  the  mind.    And  it  will  be  found  in  gcnerol 

Up  On  ih*  dlRlmlttf*  af  wUmalinn  otlicn^  (Nlinitt,  (ta  Biin,  7A«  Svuilirma 
^■U*  ffiM.  3rd  EJ.,  Clitp.  L  (lalrri'nitatioa  luJ  Kutltiiau  of  fvrlliig).  Ths 
^V<>«>  ^  cludfying  iliircrvDna  or  emotional  t^mpcrnninit  on  a  Mionliflc 
llriiiclple  Im  not  jrnt  bcon  nlvtd.  TIm  t)rolil«Mi  liaH  tmin  loiiclicd  on  bj 
Wnndt,  rkgilot.  PifAMegU.  C>{<.  18,  f  8 ;  ui.l  \,j  (lis  nthrr  writ.<n  ilrewlT 
Mranad  to  {m«  p.  S7).  Soma  uijeda  of  the  EmoEionU  Temficnunciit  us 
d^^ntk  in  bj  ^aJiiMa,  PVaitnitwy,  Cliap.  XIV. 


that  all  moderate  Btimubtioa  of  an  organ,  or  all 
moilerate  exercise  of  a  capability,  produces  pleasum 

We  in4)-  look  kt  iki  ylnaon  u  conaMled  eilber  witb  aarmattt- 
illtions^  tUo  activity  of  mbh:  oritiui,  u  Miia*-<H]pui,  utuKjo,  bnua  iadl 
M  with  tome  mtMle  oT  monUl  aelMtj.  In  Mtting  Fattb  Hid  piiiK^ 
■Dm<!  writvr*.  an  Uamiltoa,  Kf«r  to  Um  mental  octiviij'  inTolvod,  vbtMi 
oUi^n  tv-fer  to  tbti  norvoiu  prootmcL  In  goiural  tba  iwrvoiu  ooodisicM 
uxv  luuK  oliiuiu  in  Uie  cow  of  tluple  wiue-pleamna^  the  mottl 
Ktivitv,  in  tliu  CMC  uf  tlic  conipltx  jiImuuioi  or  emotiMH.  Bat  MntM 
toiifilllioiii  iif  mme  kiml  nn  involved  In  all  vaHoitca  of  [doMKn  Oi 
the  othur  butiil,  eveu  in  the  oue  of  the  slniiilttl  pl«aiiuita  tkn  it  »■ 
Tolrwl  u  rudinicnlaiy  foiui  uf  imnital  activity,  nomrJj  that  moamtjU 
havirifi  an  iiDprof^ion  witli  a  certain  dfigiM  C>t  viTl>]Di-iA.>  TliSttjK- 
lion  ai^aiuit  ■p«iikitig  of  pltmure  genetnlljr  a*  connccleil  with  Motd 
aciiritji  ia  ibiit  Ijr  m  dntng  vn  on  apt  to  orcrtook  piailTe  iileuM^ 
■soM  [urlJt^iiliuly  tkoM  euniiecteil  willi  llie  utimnlaiion  of  lltt  m» 
or^na.  LodEiu);  at  its  jihyiialogioal  eonditiont  we  &nd  that  pfaMB 
ttetat  apcdulljr  ivlulcd  to  Ui«  anuM|r  riil«  oT  tba  iMirvoui  ^ihnn.  Em 
in  tlM  CUM  of  activa  ]il«aaarai^  «^  tboM  of  DiUHUbr  exivciag,  Ktmj 
■tlnmlation  jnobubljr  plnya  a>  impurMot  part 

Tht«  gonernl  Iaw  is  ZEuwt  cloiirlv  illustrated  is 
region  of  sctt^tion,  and  particularly  the  scnsutMne 
the  higher  eeuscs.  All  moderate  excitation  of  the 
and  the  car  hy  their  approprkte  stimuli  is  pleastmUfc! 
And  the  pleasure  goes  on  increasing  with  the  sCrcngtb 
of  the  stimulus  up  to  a  certuin  point.  This  may  W 
seen  in  the  eflect  of  duwu,  and  uf  a  cTCfCtiiido  pungt 
in  music  The  same  law  is  observable  too  In  the  om 
of  muscular  exci-ciue,  and  what  we  mai^  off  aa  hniii 
exercise  or  intellectual  activity.  Moderate  cxcitatioD 
in  agreeable,  aud  the  degrue  of  ite  pIcuMure  tncreui^ 
with  the  amount  of  activity  up  to  a  certain  point 

When,  however,  the  stimuhition  pafisos  a 
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>  B«m«  writnr*,  u  Itltinb,  rapptm  that  In  all  «•■*  Um  hiiMclW»  <^ 
iMaa  ttl  plownra  I*  a  mod*  «l  moatal  ■etiriljr,  namely  a  Mf^ittioa  ('  fMVT 
tiun,'  lAttffDg  tiinx^^  aU  dcgMoa  o  lUitinolntM)  of  hitliMtil  *UbIMJ. 
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mit  tho  pIcasunLle  effect  diminblics,  and  rapidly 
asses  iiito  a  distinctly  paiuful  effect.  'I'huH  wlieu 
le  light  of  the  rising  sun  exceeds  a  certAin  intensity 
le  eye  is  fiitigued  or  '  blinde<l  *.  Similarly  very  loud 
mnd  is  di[«igrfoable  to  tho  ear.  Violent  musculiir 
lerciBe,  iuteil«otual  activity  involving  great  effort, 
{r6  for  &  like  reflsou  paiiifuL 

Baim  ef  plauonU*  Mid  palaM  Stimulation.  The  n«ct »]«. 
«a  of  Um  dcgTM  of  ploasonblo  or  ol  poiuful  tveViisg  (o  (lie  «tt«ii;;th 
J  Oie  Mimalua  U  a  tualter  of  wibo  dlfloult^.  Wnndt  couceivu  >  aaih 
nacwhat  m  (Mavn.  A»  soon  ai  the  •titnulna  [omm  Um  thivifaoU  and 
itum  an  RppivciiibU  Mamtitni  It  begioa  to  be  pletunnble,  and  Uw 
Icaaore  goes  oq  iKtMalng  m  (lie  •timului  u  inenoMii.  At  Iraitth  a 
oint  or  Kgicai  «r  maumam  plt^uore  U  nadied  vUck  pn>b«Uf  (mawan 
t  tbat  nwUunt  rtgim  of  the  »:iile  vliere  tha  ftneat  dwcrimiiMtiMi  ia 
MRiMtw  Prow  liei4  on  tbe  pl4a8ui«  rapidly  dimmUhc!*  till  a  ceftain 
poiat  of  indiffcmnea'  U  rtodMd.  Abova  thin  any  rnrtli.T  inrnaae 
mdana  pain,  nhicb  ia  ila  Urti  jncwaw  tUl  at  ifae  point  kuumi  na 
%»  Height  (ata  aboTe^  p.  116)  (h«  tuaximam  OS  pain  ia  ni«c)ivil  {J'hynoL 
'lyeMagit,  Oojjt.  X.,  Sect.  I).  Wntidt^  mippeailion  of  an  hidiSanaoe- 
oiat  coRWponda  la  aooM  extant  with  Baia'a  idea  «f  a  neutnl  node  of 
KciteoMBt  alraaily  rebnad  to. 

Wliile  all  pFeasure  »e«nm  to  come  by  way  of  mode- 
ate  stimulatioQ  or  activity,  all  pain  docs  not  arise  by 
iray  of  excessive  stimulation.  Painful  states  of  feeling 
Te  occasioned  in  certain  cases  by  the  want  of  an 
.ppropruite  fltinmlufl.  This  ia  illustrated  to  some 
ixteni  in  the  effect  of  darkness.  Prolonged  darkness 
fiTea  rise  to  a  craving  for  light,  which  in  part  scoma 
!onnectcd  with  tho  circumstance  that  the  organ  is 

g,dy  for  activity,  but  wants  t!ie  nccesAiry  stimulus, 
e  restlessness  and  uneasiness  of  an  active  hoy  who 
mnuot  indulge  in  muscular  activity,  and  the  mental 
eondition  known  as  tcilium,  ennui,  dullness,  which  is 
connected  with    the   absence  of   agreeable    mental 
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Btimuli  or  of  outlet  for  mental  activity,  iUoBtfatttlu 
dame  prinriplp.' 

Tiie  paiuful  feeling  of  craving  is  npt  to  bo  aroml 
hy  all  obstructions  to  activity.  These  give  risetoi 
disagreeable  sense  of  arrested  or  impeded  acti^-ity. 
Thus  when  a  train  of  thought  is  obstructed  by  for- 
getfulness  of  (tome  link  there  is  this  craving  for  t 
free  outlet.  The  pains  duo  to  obstruction  conimooly 
involve  in  addition  to  tbis  an  excess  of  activity  in  tL^ 
shape  of  a  wearing  effort  to  overcome  them.'  ^M 

It  appears  to  follow  that  pleasurable  activity  K^^ 
between  two  extremes  of  exces(;ive  or  strained,  aii<i  | 
defective  or  impeded  exercise.  It  is  important  totdd 
that  the  terms  moderate,  excessive  and  defective  trc 
reUtive  to  the  customary  amount  of  activity  answaing 
to  the  natural  strength,  and  the  acquired  habits  of  tlir 
organ.  An  organ  hke  the  eye  tbiit  is  cjilled  on  to  be 
active  through  a  great  portion  of  the  waking  life  ratiT 
givea  us  the  pain  of  fatigue.  On  the  other  hand,) 
sensc-orgno  like  that  of  smelt,  whit^h  is  only  stimubte^ 
at  rare  intervals,  and  in  an  irregular  way,  g^ves  n*w 
sense  of  craving  when  the  stimulus  is  absent.  Tif 
moderate  degree  of  activity  is,  further,  related  to  tie 
temporary  condition  of  an  organ  as  fresh  and  vigoroo'i 
or  feeble.  An  amount  of  muscular  exercise  whifli  i* 
pleasurable  to  a  vigorous  child  will  be  painful  to  ^ 
weakly  one.  ^| 

It  is  reasonable  to  anppoee  that  the  modcntto  v^^ 
tivity  of  an  organ  (as  now  defined)  ts  bene^cial  to 

'  Tl«M  fdiu  of  mnt  or  eniTinx  U«  duly  wnphiiiiri  hj  lb,  SflMK 
frindplti  <^ h^dM*tf<  Vd.  I.,  pBii  II.,  Cluf.  IX. 

*  Mart  tha  ■(>(■  of  iruit,  craving,  or  dnin  b  loolud  on  n  ■  ^aWH  ■* 
tf  fottiax  Mily.    lUitUtko  toKtka  iril]  twoeaddMad  hutbiV4& 
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iiat  organ,  promoting  its  heallh,  and  continued  effici- 
iey*  On  tha  other  hand  either  exocss  or  deficiency 
'  activity  may  be  supposed  to  bo  injurioua,  the  first 
r  overtaxing  and  exhausting  ita  energy  (and  possibly 
kdiaging  its  struotiire),  the  second  by  leaving  energy 
tnt  np  and  needing  a  vent  We  may  aay  then  that 
easure  depends  on  a  duo  balance  between  the  pro* 
S3  of  atimulation  on  the  ono  hand,  and  that  of 
invigoration  on  the  other,  or  between  the  expendi- 
m  and  the  accumulation  of  energy. 


Tben  Wir,  m  hinlod,  ono  or  two  nppnn-nt  ninfpttnn«  to  Ihta  gmeiml 
Eaciplft  In  tUo  fir«l  pluue,  even  low  tlf^iviu  of  iiiniutution,  involvittg 
tetttmot  actifitr,  ta\f  he  painful.  For  cumplc,  bitter  ta«t«8  er« 
WgWMbU  In  all  <l«viviw.  Wiin<lttnMlAm«ot  iliitdilR'.'iiltj'bj  njing 
It  in  tliii  e«H  tlio  inJifTemice- point  ii  x)  I<>w  tliot  it  m  no  laoger 
itingnii)iAl>ta  tnm  tha  thtctliold.'  Other  jilicnotnsnn,  bowcver,  u 
OM  of  lBiaiica3  diMoaauce,  which  are  diugn-i-ntiit  iu  all  ile^.-retfl,  hare 
1  Jonic,  u  Feelincr,  to  coojccture  tbat  pl«iuunil>!o  octirit;  mny  de- 
ad not  onl}'  on  the  qiuntity  or  licgrM^  but  on  tha  (orm  of  tho 
mnliH  a*  (Uituble  or  untuibkble  in  aoniA  way  to  the  reqiiiivinrnt*  of 
a  orgMi.*  In  ibc  uxotid  place  the  abaonce  of  aetiviljr  Menia  to  be  the 
ewioD  not  oalj  of  tlie  p&ina  of  craring  but  of  the  plvafurva  of  tepow. 
lia  will  ba  touched  on  again  nnilcr  the  following  •upptcmcnUrf  prin- 

Principle  of  Change  or  Contrast.  As  a  second 
ibordiuate  principle  of  pleasxire  and  pain  we  have 


t  X<K  (A.,  pp.  470,  471. 

•  randnil4  dtr  .Xakftii:,  IL.  p.  S«e. 

■  The  U«  of  atimuliIioQ  w  eierdu  Jiixt  famalal«(I  hai  bNil  raHoualy 
pteawl  Tho*  the  I'leaanrs  hu  been  referred  lo  the  incmue  of  nerra- 
mo*  tb*  tranafmnatlon  of  potential  tntttfy  into  liTinjc  force,  ajid  eo  forth. 
t  aoae  of  the  tnede*  of  exprractse  the  princii>1a  the  raailvr  ehoulil  coanilt 
HndlM,  Urturtt  ea  MtUfkytUt,  XLIL.  XLIIL,  Bain,  T)u  Si»ttt  ami  th4 
tttket.  Chap.  IV.,  Sect  21,  S2.  The  difflcultiea  in  tha  wa;-  of  radnung  oU 
latiuta  to  ■  ainiple  prindpte  of  atimnktion  art  well  poEiitnl  out  bf  J.  8. 
n,  AaiM'aAtiM  «r  Sir  fF.  Hamillm's  PhUoiafi/iy,  Chap.  XXV,,  and  \jj 
t,Otaaaj,  Amrqrfouitd,  Chap.  I.,  S«cL  2. 
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tho  hw  of  change  or  contrast  We  have  t\mij 
aeon  (p.  85)  that  a  change  of  impression  is  a  condi- 
tion of  prolonged  mental  activity.  Wo  have  aar  to 
note  its  effect  on  tho  feelings,  and  more  particoliiHy 
on  tho  pleasures^  The  understondtng  of  the  precia 
bearing  of  change  or  variety  of  stimulation  on  the 
emotional  life,  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance. 

Effect  of  Prolongation  of  Pleasurable  Stimulus. 
In  order  to  understand  the  effect  of  change  on  iIm 
intensity  of  our  pleasures  it  may  be  well  to  glance 
at  the  con-elative  fact,  the  effect  of  prolonged  usi 
of  unvarying  stimulation,  and,  gcnenilly,  of  what  «e 
coll  familiarity  and  custom.  It  follows  fiom  the 
geneiiU  principle  of  pleasurable  stimnlation.  thai  a 
powerful  stimulus  continuing  to  act,  or  fa>qui!Ully 
i-cnewiag  its  action,  may  become  painful  by  fatiguing 
or  injuring  the  organ  concerned.  A  momentaiy  btut 
of  a  horn  may  be  agreeable,  but  the  continuance « 
frequent  renewal  of  the  sound  will  be  diAagreeabtik 

In  the  second  place,  even  when  there  is  no  &* 
agreeable  effect  produced,  a  pleasurable  stimulus  if  it 
continues  to  act  loses  its  pleasurable  effect.    The  bum 
sight  or  sound  '  over  and  over  again  *  Boon  ceasM  I» 
be  a  stimulus  to  attention.     When  we  first  walk  out 
into  the  fields  on  a  spring  morning  the  bright  gteto 
of  the  fields  and  woods,  and  tho  sung  of  the  binli 
ravish  us.     But  after  an  hour's  walking  we  bartUj' 
notice  them.     Many  of  the  activities  of  tho  orgnoisnit 
being  constant  and  unvarying,  supply  under  ordioaiy 
circumstances  no  distinct  consdonsnesfl,  and  therefon 
□o  pleasure  at  all.     Thus  there  is  little  cujoymtiot 
attending  the  exercise  of  the  respiratory  fanctiuiis  is 
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osual  way.  And  mentiil  activity  in  so  fitr  as  it 
tKcoiues  tvgularly  rccurnmt  and  auiform  appn^xioiatcs 
in  character  to  this  bodily  activity.  Our  daily  i-outino 
>f  H-urk  is  apt  to  losti  ita  first  plcHuurablcnciut  by  its 
pcry  luiiformity.  Uavarying  Burroundiugs  bowovtrr 
igre«able  at  Grat,  the  same  sceaery  and  the  same 
aces,  arc  apt  to  pall  ou  the  mind,  producing  the  sense 
>f  monotony  aud  tbu  craving  for  cbange. 

Boom  writun  have  taanht  to  gin  a  precbe  form  to  Ibe  Uw  of  abatA- 
Dcat  or  '  dtay '  of  |>l<!MVnitil«  MoitMneat  Dr.  Htin  argiies  UuX  **  it 
n  n[ild  at  Aral ;  wliil«  ».tlvr  a  corlaiB  tinuy  which  may  l>a  weclu  or 
■iMillu,  but  attiloin  yoani,  th«  fiiitber  diinianilQA  U  iinptrroriitflila* 
Cr**A'><M<wM<UM(lA«»'ifJ.  PLl.,CUp.IV.,§3>.  Wa  noit  canfiiUy 
dlKiitgxiiib  l>atv«en  itie  cfTvcta  of  perfoet  vnlfomilty  or  eanaUntjuil 
cf  fre>|«ieBii]r  In  Uie  nppUcUioa  ot  the  ttiniulua.  Our  homa  aurnHuid- 
1k^  tba  ptotaraaoD  lb«  mllis  Ac-,  hy  Mag  nlwnjra  with  us  t«iul  Co  loaa 
their  pInuBnibfe  ttftvt.  On  the  oth«7  baatt  n^-ulnriT-  nviurbg  plaa- 
rutrt,  oa  tlMM  or  ibc  lablit,  aDcial  intoraoarae,  &&,  tlioii^b  by  maun  of 
|Ur  icipilaiily  Mbjoct  to  tha  «ll*<t  of  abatamant,  hj  natoa  of  theb 
BviniUanl  chamcuir  atlisrjr  tha  Moditiona  of  diange  to  aoina  cxl«Bt 
nia  tKidoiKj  to  Imn  or  al>al«ii>«nt  in  the  omo  of  all  prolon^'ad  or 
frcqMBtlf  rccBrring  pl«iaiire>  b  conntera«te<l  ia  «  luuaiura  bj  « 
WiubcT  of  aumcM  Of  tlicM  me  of  the  mocc  impDrUuit  ia  tlia  linaiii- 
nalioa  of  tha  abMiit  t«rm  of  tha  anllthMJ*  or  eoiilnut.  B^  tEeejiing  in 
■njiul  the  Mate  of  Ihinga  in  wlik'li  t\w  ciuiumaiy  luurce  of  pleasure  la 
abwBl  va  arc  ahlc  lo  renew  at  will  lo  tataa  citcnt  tlia  8nt  viriil  iirfan- 
aity  of  aqJormraL  Tfaa*  «e  derifo  a  oorwJdeniMe  pleaturc  from  tha 
eoaiciuiwtieai  of  U'inf;  in  hualili,  of  bvin^t  mil  proviJiMl  for,  At.,  by 
nealling  ibn  lime  when  wu  wimtcd  thpie  fpuA  tlilnpi,  or  lij  itiinginiBit 
oiuwlvaa  aa  awiUinit  iImihl  Hi'iirc  tlia  ralae  of  all  nrl  tiiai  ile^>tcU  or 
wpruMita  trretchnliictt :  it  »i.i|>jitiM  to  tlie  )inBf;i"atiuii  the  fml  or 
•tentent  of  conlraat  hj  a  ntfiin-iice  to  what  we  nuiliiR  Kitni-  cnnhimitry 
pieA,  and  aa  old  and  faniUUr  pIrmutb  beoomaa  in  a  tunTiner  a  ntiw  uoe. 
Terviit  o(  a  vivid  inia({inatioii,  lli'xigh  tlierarv  «ipu«.>il  lomoroaulTctiiift 
on  tliiii  Bwunt,  arc  in  a  ran«b  Wii«r  putiliun  to  derive  plMauro  from 
nuamarf  and  abiding  aotuooa  Uuui  otliatc' 

H|oih«r   oavatanutiMM,  toota  pwUrukrljr  tba  (iflTiKt  of  aMucialioB  fa 
^Bauluy  lb«  amoUuul  ralng  of  wbU  b  familiar  «iU  be  tpo]ua  of  by  and 
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Effects  of  Change  on  Pleasurable  Feeling.  Wei 
then  that  pleasure  involres  cliatige  or  coDtnist  of^ 
mental  condition  for  a  double  txAason  :  (I)  because  all 
tlie  mora  powerful  modea  of  pleasurable  sttmulatica 
need  to  be  limited  in  duration  if  they  are  not  to 
fatigue  and  produce  pain  instead  of  ple»8urc ;  and  {i) 
becaii!(e  diiinge,  variety,  or  contmst  of  impression,  ii 
a  <»ndition  of  that  vigorous  activity  of  alttntiouoD 
which  all  vivid  states  of  mind  depend.  The  grojlef 
the  amount  of  change  involved  (provided  it  is  not 
vioient,  tliat  is  so  great  and  sudden  as  to  produce  At 
disagrceublo  cfTuct  of  shock)  the  more  inlenae  ia 
gcncnd  wUl  be  the  resulting  pleasure.  Honco  tlw 
peculiar  efTuct  of  strong  contrasts  in  onr  expcrieuoe, 
e.ff.,  bL'twccn  town  oud  country  surroundinga 

This  principle  of  change  may  be  viewed  uudor  owrf 
two  fornifL  In  the  &tst  place,  a  pleasurable  acUnt/ 
of  any  kind  way  bo  regarded  oa  a  transition  &on  n 
iDferior  degree  of  activity  of  the  particular  oigaatf 
faculty  eoncerncd.  By  inferior  ia  here  meant  )m 
pleiisurable,  or  painful  instead  of  pleasurable.  Hu^ 
may  be  called  the  effect  of  change  or  contrast  ia  iM 
deijree  of  activity.  In  the  second  place,  a  pleasiuaU* 
activity  may  be  viewed  as  a  deviation  from  a  pr^ 
ceding  unlike  mode  of  activity.  This  may  be  call 
the  cflt-ct  of  change  or  ouutmst  in  the  kind  of  activij 
It  ia  commonly  known  as  the  effect  of  Variety 
Novelty.  A  word  or  two  may  eufiice  to  itlustnil 
each  ellcct. 

Change  in  Degree  of  Activity.  Activity  is  pie 
aurable  in  so  far  aa  it  is  a  transition  from  a  previ4 
Btaie  of  inactivity  or  of  less  activity.     The  most 
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plMjnirable  activities  aro  preceded  by  a  Btate 
of  impeded  activity  or  enfonicd  inactivity,  with  its 
sttendiog  painful  feeling  of  craving.  Tims  we  greatly 
enjoy  frasli  air  after  buiog  deprived  of  it  for  a  wliile. 
Similarly  tlio  full  enjoyment  of  health,  libtTty,  an<l 
BO  on,  depends  on  a  temporary  loss  and  sense  of  need 
of  these  posseeuona.  A  rise  from  a  lower  point  in  the 
scale  of  activity  gives  the  pleasurable  fcpling  in  a  less 
marked  form.  An  increase  in  bodily  vigour,  in  know- 
lc<lge,  in  material  possessions,  in  reputation,  and  so 
forth,  is  attended  with  a  pleasurable  sense  of  ex- 
panding activity. 

^LAi  poinld  «ul  bf  Foclmer,  tlicre  fa  a  ocrUln  Bsalo^  betire«n  tlw 
HhiIoh  of  iBcrtioM  of  (pleMuntbIs)  ftinialot  to  InereMe  of  plvwitK,  and 
tbe  ntio  ol  incre»e  of  ttluiuttu  to  tlut  of  wnMlinn  formnlHteil  fn 
Weber's  I<aw.  The  more  money  ('fortune  ]>hyi>i<]ue ")  a  luaa  boa  the 
fftatti  nust  be  the  Jncroue  in  order  thul  bin  liaiipiiieas  ('forliine 
noittle"  may  be  npprcoinliljr  eupnvnUHL'  But  the  relntinn  it  cum* 
■nonly  more  compliutrd  (bnu  llii*.  Aeccrdinx  to  lhi«  tli«n«7  a  ^Ten 
amoimt  of  new  mronnatloB  onght  to  incranM  the  plcuimble  conMiotu- 
SM*  of  IcBMrledKe  mucJi  mon  In  tbe  twe  of  on  i^onnt  thui  of  a  wlw 
peraoo.  PrabaMj-  the  rrlnitDCi  itoee  hold  nwghlf  m  betwoen  eliildhood 
and  manbiMxl.  A  n«w  piece  of  koowled^  It  more  to  a  child  than  to  an 
a>luU  Lecaa«c  it  impliea  a  ftrcater  iocRiuie  of  hii  wholo  ttoek  of  knoir- 
led^  Al  the  Mao  line  il  tniut  be  rein«mb(-ri>d  that  (he  ploatura  of 
aequirinf!  B  nev  fact  of  truth  vult*  dlKclIf  oa  the  aiitonnt  of  preriona 
awlodge  with  which  it  <mi  be  buHij^lit  into  coancctino. 


Vmq. 


Again,  a  transition  from  a  state  of  excessive  to  one 
of  moderate  activity  is  a  common  condition  of  plea- 
sure. The  passage  from  glaring  sunlight  to  a  moderate 
Ught  is  accompanied  by  a  distinct  sense  of  relief, 
When  a  task  cither  bodily  or  mental  is  beyond  our 
powers,  anjthing  which  lightens  it  gives  a  pleasant 
se  of  ease.    The  removal  of  hindrances  or  im|K;di- 
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lucnts  which  tiare  noccssitatod  a  paiuful  cfTort 
pleasure  by  allowing  activity  to  proceed  at  its  lutiinl ' 
pace.     All  tninsitiou  from  states  of  over-exdt 
to  modes  of  quiet  activity  is  agrceabla     Even 
repose  of  ao  orgau  if  unduly  fatigued  will  be  a  soam! 
of  pleasure.     The  rest  of  the  body  after  prolongixt 
muscular  exei'cise,  aod  of  the  braia  after  protracted^ 
study  gives  a  distinct  fechng  of  pleasurable  relief    ^M 

Change  in  the  kind  of  Activity.  In  order  that  u 
activity  may  bu  pleasurable  it  ia  not  always  Dcoeasatj 
that  it  should  be  preceded  by  a  painful  state  of 
arrested  or  impelled  activity.  An  adequate  eluncDt 
of  change  may  be  supplied  by  a  duo  variation  in  tliu 
kind  of  activity.  In  tbia  way  a  pleasurable  flow  cf 
mental  and  bodily  activity  may  be  maintained  orer 
a  prolonged  period,  each  organ  and  faculty  having  it* 
alternate  stages  of  work  and  repose  vith  a  miaiiuuiD 
of  the  pains  both  of  oxocssire  and  of  defective  acUTii 
Here  again  the  ciTect  of  the  change  on  tbe  inteisdl 
of  the  pleasure  will  vary  as  the  amount  of  the  chani 
A  transition  from  bodily  to  mental  activity,  or  titt 
versa,  from  the  exercise  of  one  Mose-organ  to  anol^i 
from  one  train  of  thought  to  a  froah  and  wholly  difr 
connected  train,  illustrates  this  effect. 

What  are  known  as  the  pleasures  of  Novelty  w* 
but  one  illustration  of  this  law  of  cbanga  or  VariclT< 
What  ia  new,  unfamiliar,  or  rare,  acts,  as  ve  bar* 
seen,  OS  a  very  powerful  stimulus  to  the  attcntiiA. 
and  the  mental  aeti\'ity  as  a  whole:  it  involves t 
marked  clmuge  from  customary  modes  of  activii;- 
A  novel  experience  in  early  life,  such  as  the  fitft 
party,  the  first  visit  to  the  Pantomime,  tbe  Bnt 
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Himcy  abroad,  calls  out  new  activities  of  mitiil,  or 
sercises  die  Alcaldes  in  a  fresh  and  unaccastomcd 
■ay.  HoQCO  the  peculiar  iutcosity  of  oajoytnent 
elouging  to  these  first  experiences  of  life.  Where 
ae  perfect  enjoyment  of  novolty  is  precluded  a 
lodcst  substitute  for  it  ia  found  in  the  rarity  or 
ifrequency  of  an  exporionoe.  The  coming  holidays 
re  ulwaye  a  pleasant  excitement  to  a  boy  or  a  girl 
t  school  Any  experience  which  is  disconnected 
rith  preceding  events,  and  so  comes  upon  ns  unex- 
lectedly  has  something  of  the  ea-rae  effects 

Ttie  dcfenid«»oe  of  pituun  on  cbnnf^  hu  heta  fulljr  rcco;^ited  hj 
actcBt  and  Bodcm  miten.  TIm  doetrina  nf  Plato  tlrnl  4II  pluosuK  ia 
i^MiT<vf''*'TP*>*'Bg  a  precadinKsltUorptiii  from  wliiali  it  i*  mcKlf 
a  eacape,  empbaiinw  tbit  idea  of  the  reUtivit^  of  plcmuraliU  fwtb^ 
bojr  of  OUT  phwraru  pUinlj  depend  on  tha  removHl  of  a  prerlona 
laU  ot  pain.  It  b  doijitfiik,  boworor,  irhullm  any  pl«<iBure  owo«  iu 
ibtence  •olelj'  to  the  dieoniataiice  of  change  or  ndiuC  The  tatitfactfaii 
r  a  cnnn;:  or  a  [i^inrtil  dc«re  ummonljr  lib«ratw  actlv-lUea  of  lOiiie 
ind.  Ou  llie  other  Imiid,  U»  plMaima  of  npoaa  pnbaUjr  involira  ■ 
otttiTe  louioe  of  ct^oymeat  fn  tlia  aelting  tnn  of  noigf  for  other 
EtiTitiM.  Than  bodLlf  i«pnM  hj  endinic  the  drain  on  tlie  energiM 
lade  bj  Om  tniiKlM,  fiiToun  the  {Jeunmble  activity  of  the  tiIaI  orguu^ 
lid  tbo  Bow  of  the  m«ntal  opcrationa.' 

Dr.  Bain  dn(^M  out  wrtain  fcvling*,  Wonder,  Kovclly,  Liberty,  and 
^Oirer,  aa  '  Kniotioiu  of  Bvtalivjtj,'  riace  tlivy  dvpciul  in  a  iwculinr 
laanaron  a  chai^^  of  cirtnitutaDou  aa  their  condllinnik  Tims  llie 
elifttit  in  liWrty  ii  the  ptetaunbia  nUaae  froia  rrKtniint.  We  tmlf 
njojr  rrcofflm  wbeu  we  eontraH  the  oondllJon  with  thai  of  nMitmint, 
M  Ktually  «xp«niiac(d  or  imagined.  Siinilarlj  n,-ith  Iho  ptuMUna  of 
T,  luperidihlj,  &a.* 
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I  thMtry  that  all  pleamni  U  iit<(t«tiT*,  bring  limply  doIlT«nino«  rrom  a 
rtnioaa  atale  of  pain  «na  proponnded  bjr  Plato,  aod  hm  boto  uloplnd  lijr 
lujoT  bit  mci''  vin.  For  an  bLMMitalarcoiiatof  tb«  tlicory  aco  Uumen^ 
'MtrU  SelniijSju*  de  la  SetuHUiU,  Part  I.,  Cliap.  L  ThoM  who  roKotd 
•In  aad  plouuie  ai  ilis  concomltanta  of  a  kl]i<lruiE«  aad  a  libvntiou  Iroin 
M  aanM.  t«ad  to  n^pM  fleurara  a*  aomotbiiig  Mcondary  aoil  iegtatni 
loiurb  podllra.  Bee  VoUuniiin,  irp.  at.,  II.,  g  128, 
•  Tk>  EmoUuM  <tmt  fJU  VUl.  Pftrt  I.,  Chup.  IV, 
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Effect  of  prolonged  painful  Stimulation.  So  fari 
have  been  conaiduring  tbd  efibcts  of  prolongatioii  i 
of  variation  of  stimulation  in  relation  to  plcasmc  only. 
But  in  onler  to  grasp  all  the  oonditioas  on  vhicli 
pleasure  (Inpi^nds  wo  must  glance  at  the  influeote  of 
the  same  circuimttnces  on  our  pains. 

A  painful  stimuhition  if  prolonged  tends  in  genenl 
to  lose  its  6rst  powerful  effect.  A  patient  suffcraleo 
from  prolonged  bodily  jmiu  (supposing  the  cause  cot 
to  increase),  and  we  nil  suffer  leas  from  worriea  and 
troubles  wliea  these  are  permanent  and  famJIinr.' 
What  is  known  as  the  loss  or  deadening  of  {painful} 
sensibility  illustrates  thesamc  principle.  A  chlldofuu 
rebuke<l  or  laughed  at  suffera  less  and  less.  Ttic 
frequent  application  of  the  pjiinfut  stimulus  iodoost 
a  state  of  comparative  apathy  or  indifference.  Heiw 
we  may  say  that  intense  pain  like  intense  pleasure  im- 
plies a  certain  degree  of  change,  variety,  or  novelty. 

Accommodation  toStimulus.  The  effect  of  proloDj^^J 
stimulation,  whether  pleasurable  or  painful,  in  dina- 
nishing  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  evidently  implies 
a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  organ.  Thct«tii 
process  of  adjustment  or  accoimnudution.  What  i> 
commonly  called  accommodation  of  organ  to  atimilii' 
involves  more  than  this.  It  implies  that  a  stimnlu 
which  at  first  is  distinctly  disagreeable  may  io  tinK 
become  not  only  indifferent  but  positively  pleasunblt^ 
This  is  illustrated  in  the  acquired  likings  of  the  pabU< 
the  fonduuss  for  alcoholic  drinks,  bitter  coudixDeuUi 

>Thy  l«iu!«iKT  Ii  ofUn  dl^julNd  bj  Ui*  ttet  thM  pnhagti  f^ 
•UoiuUtiaDiniolvoa  mora  ud  mora  dluuibanoikiid  tlHnfonMMtiri'H'- 
AIm  tb«  iDFiiior;  of  )<m  iou*  ptiu  ptrairti  uid  eomfaintiig  lalih  tb  | 
t  to  aucmont  tti*  wliole  uHocL 
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id  80  on.  As  we  shall  6«e  presently,  the  growth  of 
I  organ  or  a  faculty  implies  an  accommodation  to  a 
■eater  strength  of  stimulus,  so  that  an  amount  of 
:erdfte  which  was  at  first  excessive  and  painful,  he- 
iincs  plcjuurablo.  In  these  cases  the  organ  undur- 
>es  a  permanent  accommodation  either  to  a  new  kind 
r  a  new  degree  of  stimulation.  * 
Habituation.  One  other  effect  of  prolongation  or 
equent  recurrence  of  stimulation  in  its  bearing  on 
n  pains  remains  to  be  touched  on.  As  we  saw 
iove,  in  the  case  of  all  ctistomary  pleasurable 
imuU  the  first  intensity  ia  lost.  When  we 
ecomc  accustomed  to  our  surround  iugs,  our  modes 
f  occapation,  and  even  our  modes  of  recreation, 
icse  lose  their  first  intense  plcasurablcncss,  and 
ecome  either  sources  of  a  comparatively  qnict  en- 
tyuicnt,  or  perhaps  indifTerunt.  But  on  the  other 
and,  the  very  fact  that  they  are  customary  has  as 
s  ftirthcr  result  the  attachment  or  clinging  of  the 
lind  to  them,  so  that  their  removal  or  intcmiption- 
ccosions  a  painful  sense  of  strangeness  and  cravisg. 
a  other  words  repetition  and  use  have  in  this  case 
iven  birth  to  a  coiTcsponding  uxtttt.  In  this  way 
lie  effect  of  the  prolongation  or  frequent  recurrence 
f  a  stimulus  is  not  only  to  diminiuh  the  |>08itive 
leasure  connected  with  its  presence,  hut  also  to 
ugment  the  negative  pain  (craving)  connected  with 
bs  absence.  This  last  part  of  the  effect  may  he  con- 
«oieDtIy  marked  off  as  that  of  Habituation, 

TkcR  it  MtDcdiiBg  contarpondinit  to  thii  in  tlia  cue  of  proloiigid 
*  It  b  pmlaUt  tW  Id  Mch  cue  there  U  ft  ilrengtltCDing  tt  tbo  orgui, 
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ptinltti  ■timulntion.  The  cRbot  of  ivpctilion  tai  etntoni  ksal 
d«:iiUu  »in»iliili[y  &nd  indues  ftpathjr  to  lonf(  n»  tba  p^ahil  lUa: 
luitji,  but  to  fntCDtifjr  tiie  plotiure  wb^c  tUe  ulioiului  i*  willnlnvA  i 
cbild  lucd  to  faun]  nknilii  will  thow  « luen  d«lt);bt  ol  TMsivieg  •  Ual 
votd.  But  h«i«  t]i«  caw  u  complicated  bjr  tlw  fuct  tb«t  Qi*  tm^iMal 
woundinji  of  a  wnHiUilit^  teuda  to  dutlroy  it  u  ■  wlxilr,  llut  ucotu 
plcamiwblo  and  painrul  nidc  alike.  A  diild  bnliititally  ti««ud  wtl& 
haMliii«M  loDiU  to  lii>come  iodilffront  to  otttenf  f««Uii{^  ud  btkttii* 
nlluKclhRr.  It  id  nuid  tlmt  ibecffuctof  long  protnctcd  oonliiMomtiitt 
dutrojr  Hit  rtli^h  for  liberty  when  h  comc&  Evvrj  fMlIng  nqdM  ■ 
ecHAiu  amminl  of  uii^faciioD  or  gratiHcatioii,  that  h  pltonnbh 
Ifltion,  for  iU  DiniDteniinc«  u  an  tmolkual  RUKcpUlMlitjr. 


The  principles  of  Accommodation  and  Habitaatii 
JQst  touched  on  tend   to  limit  the  action  of  tbe 
principle  of  ClinDgc,  Variety,  or  Novelty.     Chanp 
is  only  a  condition  of  pleasure  within  certain  limit 
So  fur  as  the  miiid  is  able  to  aoconuuodut«  itself  to 
stimulus  originally  disagreeable,  prolongation  of 
process  of  stimulation  ia  a  condition  of  the  enjoyntiit^ 
And  BO  far  as  the  mind  comes  under  the  influence  if 
habit,  change  is  productive  of  pain  and  not  of  plat- 
sure. 


It  la  to  be  ob)ciT«d,  ftirtbcr,  tliat  mmy  ]i]aran»,  tbcM  HmX 
on  complex  romliliono,  an  only  expMivaopd  after  a  eertala 
menial  penti«ki)t-K  Tlie  Wnly  of  a  Mlural  aceoe,  of  aiMlod7,aal* 
totli,  b  only  fvlt  after  dwvliing  on  it,  or  after  a  bwiucBt  tttima' 
renewal  of  tlie  impietnon.  IJcikc  all  Iha  taore  rcfineil  (intdltdal 
and  tMlictio)  pl<  n^um  intxJve  a  limitattat  of  chaageu  lla  ItM  ^ 
Toiiety  In  ila  eitrait«  tona  tkue  precludes  tbe  daopar  kiatl*  «f  vlff 
went. 


Tlie  craving  for  change,  and  the  clinging  to  what] 
customary,  are  tivo  givat  oppoded  principka  in 
emotional  life,  llie  new  ccuses  to  ildight  irheo' 
implies  a  rupture  of  continuity  with  the  past, 
customary  type  of  experience.      Our  bappinccB 
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on  a  due  adjustmcut  of  these  conditions.  It 
be  added  that  different  minda  have  by  nature 
ise  two  tendenciea  in  very  unequal  measure.  Some 
Idren  are  by  tomperamunt  fund  of  excitement, 
riety,  novelty.  They  dcligbt  in  seeing  new  faces, 
ibcing  taken  to  new  Itoti-seR,  and  eo  on.  Others 
Eig  tenaciously  to  the  old  and  fumiliar.' 
Mutual  Furtherance  and   Hindrance  of  Activities. 

I  other  subordinate  principle  of  pleasure  and  pain 
to  be  touched  on.  So  far  we  have  spoken  of 
ictivity  of  an  org»n  as  though  it  were  something 
rnpleto  in  itself  aud  isolated  from  other  activities. 
it  this  is  not  the  case.  The  several  organs,  brain, 
ise-organa,  muscles,  &c.,  are  closely  connected  one 
B  another.  IJenoe  the  stimulation  of  any  one  has 
■Greet,  n.'mot«,  or  extruded  effects,  as  well  as  direct, 
oximato,  or  restricted  effects.  For  instance,  the 
muUtion  of  the  ear  by  u  fine  musical  clung  calls 
to  activity  not  only  the  auditory  centre  giving  rise 
the  sensuous  pleasure  of  sound,  but  other  von- 
cted  centres  giving  rise  to  a  number  of  ideal  or 
Bociated  pleasures.  Not  only  so,  as  has  been 
opted  out  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  the 
■sicol  accompaniments  and  expression  of  emotion, 
^ly  pleasurable  or  painful  mental  aetivity  is  at- 
tticd  by  a  still  wider  range  of  effects  in  the  shape  of 
loiHcations  of  tlie  actions  of  the  vital  organs,  and 
le  voluntary  muscles. 

it  follows  from  this  close  oonnection  of  the  several 
re  structures  or  organs  that  the  condition  of 
[>n  tb«  uliaU  *BKt  «f  elianice  and  likbll  on  ]<lMmitM  and  punn  aUke,  km 
.  T.  Ftcbiiei.  rtndktU*  tf«r  .^lAMt,  L,  p.  3ai,  fee. ;  IL,  Uujia.  XXJCTUL 
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one  Affects  that  of  the  otlicra.  When  the 
procesacs  of  digestion  and  circulation  go  on 
the  cerehral  activities  are  furthered,  the  tbon^ 
flow  freely,  and  the  mind  takes  on  a  choorful  tone. 
Convcrselj-  when  the  mind  is  cheered  by  happy 
thoughts,  the  organic  ptoceeses  are  promoted.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  overtaxing  or  impeding  of  the  tcti- 
Tities  of  any  organ,  not  only  leads  to  a  painful  feeling 
in  connection  with  thiit  organ,  but  iutcrfcrea  with  \ht 
dne  pleasurahle  exercise  of  the  other  organs  A 
striking  example  of  this  law  is  seen  in  the  proetnttiig 
effects  of  intensely  painful  emotion  as  terror,  taA 
passionate  grief.  These  distressing  forms  of  mcBtil 
activity  enfeeble  not  only  the  powers  of  the  bnio. 
but  those  of  the  muscular  and  internal  organs. 


J 


In  f:;cnornl  tlie  ptcMurabla  totulitiaii  of  om  oqgui  tcnda  to  Ik 
eondilioa  of  thn  khI.  Tlie  organJam  i*  k  hftrmoiuoiu  tytJMm  in 
tte  pnitpenl}' of  each  put  furtben  that  of  th«  other  puU.  Bolllk 
tboudh  tbe  gcnifnil  Un<l«iic7,  Ea  liable  to  ttrUin  ex<^>ticnK.  A  mT 
j>ou-«rful  niMttiLl  (liinulu)  may  give  iranwdiaM  plcMure,  liul  pnte 
liuitful  Kcoiulary  R«ult&  Bointeioua  miilli  enfeebka  and  u^tab 
A  iiuddiTn  ahock  of  joy  may  be  almmt  at  illKUtrou*  a«  >  cnialiiaf  UM. 
On  tba  Otliet  hf>n<I,  a  Atimutua  may  have  •>  fta  dii««t  naull  a  funlil 
feeling  and  yet  jicomole  inttirectly  a  mowure  of  jilouanU*  aitiviif,  A 
dUnunviitiU  lOioclc  (r^.,  a  loud  wund,  a  oold  plvam  ft  ahaip  biow)ail 
aet  in  activity  aoiaaolent  oiet^ea  aoJ  «o  fiutho'  Measure.' 


'  Tha  fndintit  tKeeta  of  itimulation,  namely  Uiote  m  tba  vita]  i 
an  nguiai  by  Dr.  Ilsin  u  tonttilutlnx  the  leailltij^  dreumabwce  h  ^ 
nra.  rieanu*.  according  to  kin,  it  connectod  with  an  locftMi^  pdll  ^ 
•nabatcaaantoftherilitt  funcliona,  ThtSeiUiiamdtAt  lnUlUtt,ai{iVI.,f 
S83.  Mr.  H,  Sprnrer  mf:>r<l*  Itie  <&ttril«[«n4«t«  «f  dllbnnl  plaanUi 
actleitka  aa  jnvalvtd  js  tlio  Tery  oonctpljaii  of  aa  aegankH  or  o»mmt»* 
Ainctlom.  tin  got*  en  furtlicc  to  reuoo  froio  the  dortrine  of  arolntkt  ^ 
the  Bpecul  otjtana  uw  fo  tenatltuted  that  ihoir  n«n»al  *nd  t>l**a*'*^ '" 
Uona  Biiut  nibnrTO  tlw  niiu  of  orginie  funrtiuiin  sbicb  w*  emit  Bb  <* 
otbcr  wotda  the  pleaturable  wrtinty  of  any  organ  (e.jr.,  the  ptlat*)  < 
b  genarnl  with  what  la  btnpfiilal  at  lilb-|«eaM*iBg  to  tba  mpiilM  f' 
(4pte4<JVA'>'(yr>I.,  |isi.  r(t.v>) 
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Harmony  and  Conflict  among  Menial  States. 
kiDicthiDg  anulogDus  to  this  mutual  furtherance  and 
lindrance  of  bodily  and  mental  activity  takes  place 
ritli  icepcct  to  diScrQnt  m(Mlc3  of  mental  activity 
lisiug  at  tUe  same  time.  The  mind  is  a  uuity  ia 
(ven  a  stricter  aeone  than  the  bodily  organism  with 
rhich  it  is  conncct-cd.  Out  of  all  the  aggregate  of 
tates  connected  with  the  several  activities  of  the 
noment,  only  a  small  fraction  rises  into  the  region  of 
dear  consciousness.  Distinct  consciousness  approxi- 
nat«s.  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  single  cliain  of  succe^ve 
nental  stutcs.  Hence  the  miud  cunnot  bo  in  two 
Ijaeimilar  states  at  the  same  moment.  When,  then,  it 
s  acted  upon  or  affected  in  two  unlike  or  oppoeed  ways, 
there  arises  an  cQect  of  mutual  conflict,  accompanied 
by  a  painful  feeling  of  jar  or  discord.  On  the  other 
band,  if  two  varieties  of  plcasumblc  activity  simultane- 
ously Meit<d  are  homogeneous  and  capable  of  com- 
bining, there  results  a  mntual  furtherance  of  the 
activities,  aocompaniud  by  a  plcasm-ablo  feeling  of 
barmoay. 

The  conflict  may  arise  through  the  sense  of  on 
opposition  between  external  circumstancee  and  our 
inclinations  and  desires,  or  of  the  presence  of  some 
obstacle  to  our  activity.  A  child  ehut  up  in  a 
room  experiences  conflict  through  the  colhsion  of 
ftutcr  circumstances  with  hU  desires,  inclinations, 
and  recurring  groups  of  mental  images  (of  the  play- 
ground, kc).  To  be  disappointed  in  an  expectation 
CDcans  a  sense  of  discord  between  expectation  and 
reality.  On  the  other  hand,  when  circumstances 
are  seen   to  answer  to  dcstrc,  when  anticipation  ia 
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fnlfillucl,  and  so  on,  there  is  a  pleosorable  senn 
harmony,' 

Wliut  ia  commonly  meant  by  the  feeling  of  conffict 
occurs  when  two  or  more  distinct  modes  of  mentil 
activity  oppose  and  interfere  m(h  one  anotticr.  Tht 
effect  of  meotiJ  distniction  is  an  example  of  Ui& 
AVIien  we  are  surrounded  by  a  number  of  pcnou 
talking,  our  attcutioa  ia  dra\vn  hither  and  thither, 
and  a  painful  sense  of  coniusion  arises.  'When,  on 
the  other  hand,  simultaneous  impressions  are  coDnedtd 
one  with  another,  a  feeling  of  harmony  arises.  Otboi 
examiilus  of  conflict  and  hurniouy  are  the  stste  of 
doubt  and  its  eolation ;  the  sense  of  contradictico 
between  assertion  and  fact  (or  assertion  and  as8e^ 
tion),  and  of  reconciliation :  the  conflict  of  impnlw 
and  motives,  when  inclination  draws  us  at  the  ffiw 
moment  in  different  directions,  or  when  incliiutiw 
and  duty  are  opposed,  and  the  happy  convergence  if 
different  impulses  in  one  and  the  samo  direction  <i 
action.  As  a  last  illustration  may  be  named  tk* 
effects  of  others'  6ymt>athy  and  want  of  sympktlty 
with  us,  and  of  their  approval  and  disapproval  ot  oar 
actions.  The  absence  of  sympathy  or  approval  juo- 
duces  ft  painful  sense  of  difference  antl  oppootirt 
analogous  to  the  intellectual  feeling  of  contradietioB; 
while  the  expression  of  these  feelings  leeults  in  ■ 
pleasant  consciousucsa  of  agreement  and  unity. 


I 


Tb«  Principle  of  narmnny  and  Oomnict  wlifoh  h  aili>ptrd  in 
fona  by  nil  psjrcbolugiau  UHUmut  ike  pliice  of  ihc  IcaiUag  )«v  of  fff 

>  Vnbublj  the  pirttfun  of  rliflhu  In  nrnio  unl  wrm  dvjwiKb  la  fM  a 
« eoaUnad  B^tiibcUoo  of  expKrtaUwn  of  •  njiIiI,  "iptt,  tMl  h>lf  ilmwhw 
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m  sad  pain  in  1h*  IiaiuIi  «t  tlicM  wlio  connect  all  feeliuR  vhb  « 
rocMs  oT  muDiU  hiadranoa  and  foHlieniKt  noiong  repnKDUtiou. 

Th«  priodple  tuu  a  niAt  range  la  octr  eniotioiuil  lite.  H<Mt  of  aiu 
leUagf  are  ooiaplex  m»3»  np  of  uanr  tletMata  of  pltatan,  of  pain,  or 
I  bolb.    A  lubcffdinata  oluacnt  of  wulUct  uia;  add  to  llw  intoultj  of 

pteattirt,  by  providing  Uu  neoeanr;  point  «f  contnut.  Tliia  U  trn« 
r  tha  fecLinpu-iUi  wbiefa  waeomiiMiilylaok  forwanl  to  ■omx  unwrtain 
ood,  and  k«k  backward*  on  sonw  lo«t  liappinna.  It  Ja  tma^  al«<s  af 
Im  fBelinei wiifawhlcbn follow  a  tngedj'.  tulLeemotionsof  huinonr 
nd  MUfantlT',  again,  ve  an  aware  of  a  puinfut  aad  illwunuut  elciuent 
rtuch  tbovgli  tending  to  rm  into  diatinet  caiiKiietiane«  ia  kept  dovn 

'  Um  veaUr  furea  of  oUicr  reyreaentotiuiu.  ^ 
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Varieties  of  Pleasure  and  Pain  :  Classes  of  Feeling 
Is  already  lumnrked,  feelings  oi"  i>Ieasure  and  pain  fall 
oto  two  maiu  divisions,  those  aiisiug  imniodintely 
rom  a  process  of  nen'ous  etimulation,  more  particu- 
arly,  the  excitation  of  sensory  (incarrying)  nerves, 
ind  those  depending  on  some  mode  of  im-utal  activity, 
riie  first  ({lopuiarty  marked  olT  as  bodily  feelings)  aa 
Dvolving  processes  in  tlio  outlying  parts  of  tho  orga- 
lism  may  be  called  periplierally  cxcit«d  fecliogs  or 
nore  bricSy  SGnsc-fcclings.  Tho  second  being  con- 
aected  wth  central  nerve-processes  (in  tlic  brain) 
nay  be  dt-scrilied  as  centrally  excited  feelings,  or  oa 
nnotions. 

(a)  Sense- Feelings.    Each  of  these  clashes  may  be 

^b  Th*  exact  nttare  of  the  princlplt  of  Itirmony  1*  ■  matter  of  *oiii«  dau>A. 
^k  who  ttptd  fetling  a*  nacMwrily  en  Witd  in  intellectnil  ecUtitjr  non- 
Hv  iba  telatku  of  barmony  and  It*  at>]«)iiUi  to  hold  of  tbe  reprraciiUtiDiiB 
lad  not  of  tlie  fetUnjta  thnnaolTea.  Fnlingy  cannot  act  one  nfon  anothtv, 
nt  onlj  tbe  pcpreMDloliODi  or  whicb  ilisy  aro  the  cantonitaatt.  (See  VoJk- 
HUU,  (gh  (A:,  I  I!S,  II.  3^an<lil31).  Tlxerou  a  certain  degree  of  asalogj 
Mtween  tbe  enotkeial  affrKUtJoo  of  barmonr  end  ILe  tiilellertiul  reeogni> 
Idd  of  ainuleiitjr  ej  idcatitj.  Tli«  hiftheet  ««lhelic  te«11n)t,  Ilie  a|i|irorUtlon 
if  bamMaioH  relitiona  ol  form,  ■)>tm)a['li(a  an  intelloctoal  ditI,  tnd  In  tbe 
^ioal  fecJlnf^  of  eoMUtuicy  tbe  eiootiou  altscliM  iteelf  distiactlj  to  tbe 
k«f  iikuUt;. 
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gulKUvidcd  into  Btnallec  classes.  The  sense-feel 
may  arise  (ram  certain  changes  or  disturbtuicra  W 
some  part  of  the  organism  itself.  Thene  are  tbr 
oiTganic  sense-feelings,  such  as  hungt-r,  thirst,  fceltngi 
connected  with  iocreasc  and  decrease  of  tempcntim 
in  the  skin,  &c  Since,  as  we  saw  above  (p.  110), 
the  sensations  of  which  these  feelings  arc  the  im- 
mediate acconipnniments  are  to  a  large  extent  wanting 
ia  defiuiteness  of  character  and  unsusceptible  of  dis- 
tinct loculisfttion,  the  several  elements  of  fecUogin 
not  eoflily  distingiuHhable  one  from  another. 

The  second  group  of  Bensc-fcetings  consists  of  tit 
pleasures  and  pains  connected  with  the  atirouUtico 
of  the  special  senses.  To  these  may  be  added  tbt 
pleasures  and  pains  of  muscular  sensation,  pleanow 
of  movement,  pain  of  prolonged  effort,  and  so  foclk 
These  are  much  more  dcGnitcly  di&tingui»halite  thm 
the  organic  pleasures  and  pains,  and  they  are  soscep- 
tible  of  localisatioQ.  The  pleasures  of  the  two  bigte 
senses  hearing  and  sight  have  certain  diKtinguisluog 
marks  wliich  bring  them  into  close  connection  vi 
the  mental  feelings.' 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  case  of  the  intcniit 
organic  scnRations,  painful  feeling  prepoudemtCB  over 
pleasurable.  The  due  performance  of  the  functiou 
of  circulation,  digestion,  &c,  gives  us  but  little  plot* 
sure.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  sensatieoi 
of  the  special  senses,  the  pleasurable  element  becooM 

*  For  t.  good  clwlficklloii  of  ttie  MaM-fbcUi^  ms  NdibxrAy.  2)m  (MO^ 
Itka  (1663).  p.  3$,  ka.  Tliii  wriUr  iiiolMdM  Um  tfMogt  «ooB«tl«4  «M 
light  «nd  hMiring  unoiig  in«iiliil  fceUnfti  ptofW.  F«t  tha  gnmt^  W  lU* 
dJTidM  M«  p.  ISI.  Tlis  orguio  NnoiiMM  ban  Wb  Mnhlly  loUirlM 
h7A.HM«lcK.    SMir.ii^,  VoL  TIL  (1683Xp.»DL 
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lore  prommeat,  and  in  the  Ligher  seiLsea  fieema  to 
reponderate  over  the  painful  element. 

Importance  of  Sense-Feelings.  We  may  dismiss 
Ilia  class  of  feelings  at  once  with  a  word  or  two. 
"hey  are  of  great  importance  for  our  happiness  and 
lisery.  More  particularly  in  early  life  before  the 
motions  are  developed  they  constitute  a  chief  part 
f  the  life  of  feeling.  The  pains  of  indigestion,  of 
old,  of  hunger,  and  bo  on,  make  np  a  chief  part  of 
he  infant's  misery.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pleasures 
f  eating  and  drinking,  of  warmth,  of  contact,  light 
ad  Bound,  make  up  most  of  his  happiness. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  further  that  owing  to  the  close 
onnection  between  body  and  mind,  the  organic  feel- 
3gs  have  a  far-reaching  effect  on  the  higher  emotional 
ife.  An  uneasy  attitude  of  body,  tho  pressure  or 
hafing  of  a  garment,  or  the  chilliness  of  a  limb,  is 
uite  enough  to  depress  the  mental  powcra,  to  induce 
tritability  of  temper,  a  disposition  to  peevishness, 
nd  to  outbreaks  of  angry  passion.  On  the  other  hand, 
>leasurable  states  of  the  body  lead  to  a  cheerful, 
opefol  state  of  mind.  The  sum  of  all  the  imper- 
ectly  discriminated  organic  feelings  at  any  time  con- 
titutea  the  basis  of  what  is  known  as  the  ccenees- 
besis  or  general  feeling  of  well-being,  or  its  opposite, 
aalaise,  which  has  much  to  do  with  determining  the 
ominant  mental  tone  or  mood  of  checifulness,  or 
.epreasion. 

Finally,  the  sense-feelings  as  a  whole  will  be  found 
0  supply  important  elements  out  of  which  the  emo- 
ions  proper  are  developed.  Thus  fear  and  anger 
are  their  rise  in  the  mental  reproduction  of  some 
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organic  pain  {e.g.,  tlie  effect  of  a  bum  or  of  a  blov). 
So  uoble  a  feeling  as  love  itseif  may  Imve  03  lu 
humble  origin  in  the  infant's  mind  a  memory  ul 
numerous  organic  pleasures  (eatisfuctions  of  a]^tite, 
of  warmth,  &c).  Tbo  ploasurca  and  paina  of  the 
higher  eenses  ore  taken  up  into  the  emoUoa  of 
beiiutv. 

(b)  Emotions  and  their  Classes.  Tbe  higher  fed- 
ings  or  emotions  clearly  fall  into  certain  well-madBed 
varieties  of  pleasurable,  together  with  the  oorresponding 
painful,  su.scC'i>til)ilitios,  such  as  the  pleasures  and  pain 
of  Self-est«em,  Love,  and  so  on.'  It  is  the  objaet  «f 
mental  science  to  discover  the  deepest  or  DOti 
essential  resemblances  and  differeacea  among  tli«H 
commonly  recognised  groups  of  feeling,  and  to  clnsii/y 
them  according  to  these.  No  very  satisfactor)-  clwai* 
ficatioQ  has  as  yet  been  settled  on,  and  we  must  coo- 
tent  oursulves  with  taking  a  few  of  the  beat  nuAiA 
varieties  and  grouping  these  roughly  according  (o 
some  principle. 

The  must  convenient  plan  seems  to  be  to  ananp 
them  in  a  series  or  a&cending  scale,  according  tt 
their  degree  of  complexity,  or  reprcscntativeBt* 
If  we  take  as  an  extreme  cose  the  einntions  Fearaa^ 
the  Alorul  Sentiment,  this  fact  of  a  diiTi^reuce  in  eom- 
plexity  becomes  manifest.  Where  analysis  faiU  ■* 
we  may  fill  back  on  the  order  of  development 
feelings  in  the  individual  life.  So  far  as  proctic 
then,  we  shall  deal  &:at  of  all  with  the  simpler 

*  In  most  MMi  tha  pl«MnraUa  fMlInx  It  qwdiUjr  Minted,  tin 
■ponding  pain  being  vndanlead.  In  tlu  mw  of  Fmt,  bommr,  tlii  paM^ 
fntjiijc  it  cnmniOB);  looked  on  ••  tbt  po«itirt  ililo,  whiwot  Um  M«4  ft 
icttored  Molldsaca,  uul  e«at^%  h  vit«od  nttwr  h  tbo  MftUMi 
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tions  involvings  little  representativeness,  such  as  fear, 
uigor,  and  the  earlier  formfl  of  love,  and  then  take 
up  the  more  representative  emotions,  such  as  aym- 


and  the  moral  Bentimunt. 


>UBenItl6a  of  OUaalfyiOR  tli«  Bmotioiis.  Tbera  tra  pcdvliar 
dilficulLies  in  tk«  wa;  uf  a  guxJ  aciontilU  clMulkittioa  of  Um  onotiou. 
Tbmt  dlffl«alliM  m  ooRMdcd  with  the  rorjr  lulim  of  vnotion,  tk* 
wmy  in  whMi  It  is  bound  up  wiUi  a  mut  of  nbtcura  reprcMnt«U<)t>. 
PopuUr  p«Tchiilo)p^  lun  marked  off  clearly  duliii^uitliuljLe  viui«tic«  as 
Lnve,  Aagor,  atMl  mi  on,  but  Uus  feeliogi  thiu  duiiuh'uulicd  often  ahaito 
into  one  aantbor  and  eonbioa  ta  k  peipkxitig  wqr.  Thiu  ftar  1«  a 
different  emotiiaii  ttva  Twansux,  jwt  a  tnee  «t  It  Is  probably  pteseal  in 
tUalasL 

Again  It  I«  dilficnU  to  find  a  limple  principla  of  clotsiftcation.  Tbo 
■rat  obvious  aii«  t*  tlie  distinction  between  pleasure  and  ptin.  Bat  to 
Bttka  this  Ili«  Wia  of  acliUBincaT.i(>n  wout  J  be  to  overlook  the  nuinomo* 
sad  inporUnt  paints  of  nmilnritjr  bctwcrn  cnmlntivs  pleuuros  and 
psin*,  ibose  of  luve,  of  wlf-v^tvi-ra,  ami  so  furtli.  Tliis  msj  be  (ritn 
by  a  glance  at  one  of  tbo  taant  jnticDln'u  atirnipts  to  Glawir,v  (eelin)^ 
oa  tbb  principlfi,  lliat  of  the  tate  lAoa  DuinouL* 

Another  way  would  be  to  dividu  ibe  emotions  a«cotdin£  to  tbo  de;;ree 
of  fnt«llMtittl  activity  or  inprasantalivsncas  in«-oIv«>l.  That  thers 
wtiuLd  be  gndee  of  emnlioo  antweriBg  to  senmtion,  perceplion,  Itnagi* 
nsiton,  and  t]ionf;bt  Thit  it  tlie  principle  followed  by  Ur.  Sp«ne«r 
vbo  nmn^^  ftwlingi,  like  coiniitions,  in  the  fullowin);  gnul«e:  (I) 
pSMcntative  (nclual  sense ■  fceltnR*),  (3)  ptvu-nUlivo- rcprvatntatire 
(tetnal  and  rcvivwl  ■rnnc-fui'linK*),  (X)  repr«s»DtAtir«  (rerlved  sense- 
(ediDes),  sad  (4)  tvrepfvtentativtf  (involving  a  mon  eompli^i  or  abstnet 
(onn  of  KpnMnlnlinn,  as  tbe  auitinicnt  of  property  or  of  Justin).* 
Since  however  one  aud  the  Mine  type  of  emotion,  *.f.,  bvsuty  may 
bo  eiriied  nnder  any  one  of  the  iorais  8,  3,  ot  4,  it  ii  i>luia  tliat  this 
do«  nut  diHlinguikh  tlie  etuollons  aoecoding  to  thci/  quAliiAti<n>  diffo^ 


tTUerU  ft<*at(^)w«  ib  la  StntibUiU,  Part  II.,  Chnp.  I,  Tlis  sotlior, 
r*l(srd<  plaasots  aa  dspmdiog  on  a  tulince  or  BccumuIitHon  and  Qtpendl- 
turv  of  feras.  rscosnliM  two  KNops  of  pUamn*  ind  fUDt.  ponliTs  sad 
nsfdivs.  Fosillvs  psias  stIm  bom  too  gn»t  etpin>lltur<v  nqcative,  hoin 
iawOldsnt  atcomnlstion-  Pouiive  pliiuim's  rsiult  from  inertsw  of  emit^ 
tion,  nofpitiTo^  from  diminutiun  «f  axpoiMlitnts.  Amonft  pdsltii's  [oiii>  ure 
•udh  hetorogMieeas  fnvlinfc*  as  thcas  of  oSoxt  boilily  itid  mviitul,  ot  the 
bidMUS,  ke. 

■  tise  ertiKij>la<^f!^ltM<i3y,  IL.  Pin  Till.,  Cbsp.  U, 
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If  we  I17  to  amui]^  th«  «Biotion>  McoidiBg  to  tba  deftrae  rf 
(oiopluiity  monr  itiilituhiM  ftrite.  Muit  we  amiuiie  tluU  all 
•re  devvlopmcnU  out  of  «tii>e-fi.-clitij^  ?  Thii  term*  rorj  doriUM 
Ontfttn  fMlingI  M  lurprifo,  <liia|>iKHnlnicnt,  aocia  U>  dvpMd  M  At 
nUlioiu  betv«eD  iiu))nmJoiu  and  tlM  KKAiao  of  tli«  niml  in  rflotfaa 
on  iu  imprtsiioiu,  or  on  the  nlationa  1>ctw««(i  nmulbuimiM  ta 
•ire  mvutal  tlaU*.  In  othar  wonis  tbn  rciT7  fonu  ot  uvbUl  Kti' 
oontribtitvt  iu  etoni«nt  of  plewore  or  the  oppoiiln.  Tht  bet, 
tliBt  tlie  Mvvnit  emotio&t  ofUn  oorakine  one  with  another  In  « 
dilgCliMd  way  miilte*  it  dlHuult  to  amti),>«  Ihem  acctmlinit  (0  lU 
digrM  oF  eompldxiir.  A)  a  final  dilliculiy  ihtn  U  Ibo  fad  ihal  Maf 
if  not  all  «r  itio  mnm  foroM  of  Mnotion  aro  in  a  meimuo  EMiiotttn 
Thcw  itutiiicti>-e  K^rma  may  include  lli«  cotiiplu  Tuantu  of  asecMnl 
eilh'riono*^  Aiul  tbn  bein|{  ao^  it  ii  Jilainljr  iin|M«ait>ta  Iu  MBbMb 
itlntlv*  dp^Tfo*  of  ooiBplexitjr  with  iiijr  ecrtninlr  or  nmntilixla.' 

It  twiDt  ID  fullow  from  att  ihJa  that  it  i*  ptaclicolly  impoMkb  b 
nakc  a  utinfiiciory  ■denliOc  eloMJfieatioa  of  the  eaiotiaiM  hi  rwpd  «f 
thalr  eompluitjr.  All  that  c*ii  be  doao  b  to  mike  «  loogh  wiWl 
unngemeBt,  ao  br  a«  analyslt  will  help  xu,  end  sdiipleBMiil  tlii 
nethod  b^  fullowinjt  the  iuitu?ul  order  ol  derelopoMit  of  tlw 
in  the  iodividiial  and  io  tha  nee.* 
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Development  of  Emotion.  The  sam«  general 
of  meiit<il  development  which  we  h»ve  fouml  to  hiM 
good  in  the  case  of  the  intellectual  iacultics  apply 
also  to  the  cmotioQS.  The  feeliiigfi  ore  rlceponed  ud 
6xed  hy  exercise,  and  there  is  a  progress  from  fedingi 
simple  iQ  their  composition,  involving  little  meDtal 
representation,  to  feelings  complex  in  their  nnluir, 
and  implying  a  high  dcgreo  of  reprcsi-nUitive  activity. 
We  will  first  consider  the  growth  of  tho  emotion! 
singly  80  far  as  this  is  one  and  the  same  process  in  oD 

■Ur.Sf>>n«cr,  wbotnOMaUeaMlJOMtoMM^Mhgn  tbonor  tb*  lab. 
Tidntl  or  of  kii  anoHton,  akotchw  oat  roughly  a  «bU  i4  oompUtU;  Is  kk 
lalomtlnc  du|>Ur,  'The  I«dibgt,-  PHim^m  ^  JtfAat,^.  I.  Vt\  IV., 
Chapt  VIII. 

'  Th«  dUDcaltiM  of  alaoi^at  the  emotku  are  wvQ  bran|tlit  o«l  by  rm 
Bda.  Anoffnu  mU  Ifai.  SnJ  Ed..  Chap.  III.  ;  qT.  Mr.  SpMMn'e  ntUt^t 
Am|u.  Vol.  [.,  Ehs}'  til  Fm  Ihu  wmniDB  aonnaa  ny  of  dlvUlw  tk 
raiUnp,  M*  Dali^  tf.  dl.,  AppeaJii,  f,  w;. 
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We  wiU  then  endeavour  to  trace  in  rough 
ic  the  order  in  which  the  several  varieties  of 
lotion  unfold  themsulves. 

Growth  of  Emotion,  (l)  In^incttve  atid  Ueredi- 
'iayy  Klf.ment. — It  is  now  commonly  acknowledged 
thai  the  growth  of  the  scvefol  emotions  cannot  bo 
fully  ex|>lain(»l  as  the  ruimlt  of  individual  experience, 
that  is.  OB  a  product  of  seuso-feelinfi^  There  are 
instinctive  capacities  of  emotion  of  different  kinds, 
answering  to  such  well-markvd  claiiscs  of  fc<-ling  as 
fear,  auger,  and  love.  These  emotions  arise  uiiifoniily 
vhun  the  appropriate  circumstances  occur,  and  for 
lu  roost  part  vciy  early  in  life.  Thus  there  ia  on 
itinctive  disposition  in  the  child  to  feel  in  the  par- 
ticular way  known  as  anger  or  resentment  when  he 
,Jia  annoyed  or  injured.  It  is  probable,  too,  that 
^hn  instinctive  element  enters  into  feelings  which 
^BlBy  be  shown  to  be  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
^^sult  of  individual  experience,  such  as  the  moral 
^Bentiment 

^P  This  instinctive  capacity  for  emotion  of  a  particular 
^Idnd  is  not  the  same  in  all  eases.     We  find  that 
similar  circumstnDces  and  experiences  do  not  reiiult  in 
the  same  intensity  of  emotion  in  different  individuals; 
^■nd  this  shows  that  children  are  bora  with  very 
^■nequal  amounts  of  native  disposition  to  feel  in  Tari- 
0U8  ways.     The  sum  of  these  native  or  instinctive 
dispositions  constitutes  the  (natural)  emotional  tem- 
perament    It  is  doubtless  connected  with  physical 
diSerences,  namely  in  the  structure  and  mode  of 
working  of  the  bniin  and  nervous  sj-stem  as  a  whole, 
together  with  the  muscular  system  and  the  vital 
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organs  vlilch  are  coaccrncd   in   the  otitgoings  d 
focling. 

Tlierc  in  good  reason  to  sappoM  Uut  these  instinv 
tive  emotional  tendenciea  may  be  referred  in  part  to 
aacostral  experience  Kot  only  docs  the  child  possess 
the  germs  of  the  several  emotional  capacities,  but 
tlicse  cajKLcitics  are  called  forth  in  connection  wit^ 
a  particular  ktml  of  object  or  excitant.  And  tim 
seems  to  show  that  there  are  tm)ismiU£d  assooiatmt 
in  the  case,  which  associations  are  somehow  embodied 
in  the  inlicrited  nervous  structure.  For  example,  the 
infnut  smiles  when  only  a  few  weeks  old  at  the  sJgU 
of  his  mother's  face.  This  seems  to  imply  that  them 
is  a  transmitted  tendency  to  feel  pleasure  of  a  parti- 
cular  kind  in  connection  witJi  this  kind  of  object,  tbs 
human  face.  The  charm  of  the  motlier's  face  for  tba 
child  would  be  explained  by  saying  that  it 
recalls  countless  plcoduruble  experiences  of  companii 
ship  and  love  in  the  past  development  of  the  luos? 
Again,  it  seems  probable  that  the  child  has  o^^ 
instinctive  fear  of  strange  men,  and  of  certai^| 
animals.  And  this  might  similarly  he  explained  as 
being  the  transmitted  residt,  and  a  kind  of  vague 
reminiscenoc,  of  evils  and  dangers  which  the  expert* 
ence  of  the  race  has  ted  it  to  associate  uith  the  sight 
of  strangers,  and  wild  animals.'  The  traasmiasion  of 
i^>ccial  emotional  tendencies  among  particular  taecs, 

■  Tot  ■  fuller  ftocouiit  «f  tiM  ■lUgn)  facta  of  JMtwtlir*  aatUoiM]  pliwa 
iiii<n'>>  Buil  t>t  Ilitii  liiiettrrsutiaii  by  tb«  {irbici^  or  InbwlUkM,  ««  Ok  U. 
Schndder,  Z*er  mnue/ilic^  It'itta,  p.S]l  eltef.,^.  SOwf.  TIti  fMi^«aii 
•n  idMiiwUT*  Utt  «f  Miimala  in  eUIdran  b  tUf  diaraiwd  bj  Pnyn.  Dtt 
Sttlt  4ti  Kindet,  pi  104,  he  Ur.  H.  SptDcer  acclu  to  ■lun>  bov  tha  i 
CSMtloo*)  np«citiM  niaj  liaT«  beta  built  up  through  lli«  ci) 
net  uul  ita  pmlaaeiMBi,  lYtnetflu  y  PtfAtUff,  L,  ^  Itl  Mf, 
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and  families,  appears  to  illustrate  the  actioa  of  ccrtoiu 
laws  of  inheritaace  ia  the  region  of  emotion. 

(2)  The  Effect  of  Exercise,  Experience^  <fic'.— In 
the  second  place,  every  emotion  in  i:^  dovdopod  form 
presupposes  proceases  of  exporieuco  and  uo^uisitiou 
in  the  individutd  life.  The  fceliuga,  like  tbo  iutcj- 
lectaiil  operations,  become  perfected  by  exercise  of 
the  native  capabilities.  This  takes  place  in  different 
wajra. 

(a)  Strengthening  of  Activity :  Adaptation.  To 
begin  with,  since  pleasure  is  the  accompaniment  of 
activity  of  some  kindj  the  capacity  for  cujoymont 
increases  with  the  atrcngtliening  of  the  seveml  powere 
of  the  body  and  mind.  What  is  difficult,  irksome, 
and  painful  at  fii-st  tends  to  grow  pleasant  ns  practice 
improves  the  caiwiliility.  This  is  true  of  the  simple 
aense-pleasures  which  accompany  the  cxcix.nse  of  the 
sense-oi^ns  and  muscles.  As  they  gain  in  sti-ength 
their  activities  become  more  pleasurable,  or  a  higher 
degree  of  pleasurable  activity  becomes  possible. 
Similarly  in  the  region  of  meutal  activity  we  find 
that  the  intellectual  powers  become  adapted  to  the 
strength  of  the  stimulus,  or  the  amount  of  work  re- 
quired of  them.  To  attend  cai-efully  to  what  is  said, 
to  exercise  the  powers  of  imagination  and  thought, 
become  through  repetition  easy  and  pleasant  iostead 
of  difficult  and  unpleasant. 

(b)  Emotional  Traces  and  Dispositions.  Again, 
every  experience  of  pleasure  or  pain  leaves  its  stamp, 
impress,  or  nfter-trace  on  the  mind.  Just  as  every 
■ingle  exercise  of  the  powers  of  attention  leaves  the 
mind  (and  the  connected  braiu-ceulres)  modified  and 
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dii^OBcd  to  tbat  particular  kiod  of  activity  b 
future,  BO  every  iudulgenoo  of  a  feeling  leaves  a  dit 
poaition  bcliind  it  towards  that  particular  mode  ol 
feeling. 

Quickening  of  Susceptibility.  One  efiuct  of  thu 
retention  of  emotioiiiil  traces  is  tbat  the  exercise  of  s 
Bus<:oi>tiliility  tends  to  strengthen  or  quickt>n  tli.it 
Busccptiiiility,  so  that  less  stimulus  is  henceforth  i^ 
quired  to  call  forth  the  feeling.  A  child  that  chcrisbc* 
an  angr)'  or  sjiituful  feeling  in  one  case  is  more  ewiiy 
moved  to  that  mode  of  feeling  afterwarda,  Ercty 
response  of  the  mind  to  what  is  be^iutiful,  Indicrons, 
&c,  renders  it  quicker  in  responding  to  the  same  kind 
of  stimulus.  ^ri 

Deepening  of  Feelings.     Another,  and  closely  l^^ 
latod  efiuct  of  this  persistence  of  emotional  trace*  is 
tJmt  every  feeling  tends  to  a  certain  extent  to  become 
deeper  by  rc))ctitioQ.    TraccA  of  previous  feelings  of 
a  like  kind  mingle  with  the  new  feeling ;  or  the  nev 
feeling  wakens  echoes  of  previous  like  feelings.    In 
tliis  way,  fur  example,  a  feeling  of  gratitude,  or  of 
resentment,  tends  to  be  deepened.    The  pain  attending 
the  sense  of  a  present  injur}',  the  pleasure  attending 
the  sense  of  a  present  favour,  is  reinforced  by  vague 
rovivola  of  past  like  experiences.      JuKt  as  ever}- 
sense-impression  gains  in  definiteness  by  a  fusion 
witli  it  of  traces  of  past  impressions,  so  a  feeling  gains 
in  depth  by  a  coalescence  of  the  traces  of  pitst  like 
feelings. 

Emotional  Revival.  As  a  third  result  of  this  per* 
sistcnce  of  emotional  traces  we  have  what  is  called 
revived  or  *  ideal '  feeling.    After  having  experienced 
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fisar,  niiger,  antl  so  on,  in  the  actual,  the  child 
is  able  when  the  repru-ftontative  power  is  sufficiently 
deTctopctl,  to  r*;pnwnt  or  inu^oQ  the  feeling. 
Thus  he  con  recall  a  Gt  of  anger,  or  can  imiigitid  him- 
Belf  feeling  angry  again  by  supposing  himself  in  now 
circuniistaiicos,  anil  can  cuter  into  aiiuthcr's  feeling  of 
anger  when  he  eees  it  expressed.  Here,  again,  we 
have  an  effect  analogous  to  the  cumulative  result  of 
sense  ■imprt-s^iouR.  Just  as  images  become  possible 
through  the  aggregation  of  denfle-irapressions,  so  ideal 
feelings  become  possible  through  the  accumulation  of 
the  traces  of  actual  feelinga. 

(c)  Association  of  Feeling.  This  revira!  or  rcpro- 
sentation  of  feoling  takes  place  uccording  to  the  Law 
of  Contiguity.  A  feeling  of  pleasure  or  of  pain  m 
recalled  to  the  rotud  by  the  recurrence  of  the  imprca- 
sion,  object,  or  circumstance  of  which  the  feeling  was 
an  accompiinimcnt.  Thus  the  sight  of  a  muff  by 
calling  lip  the  tactual  sensatiims  of  soft  contact,  calls 
up  the  pleasurable  feeling  attending  this.  The  pre- 
Bcnce  of  a  person  who  has  done  us  a  kindness  gives 
UH  ple^asuro  by  calling  up  iu  our  mind  the  memory  of 
this  kinduttse. 

All  revived  feeling  depends  on  association  with 
presentations  of  some  hiud.  Wc  can  only  recall 
feelings  in  so  far  as  we  can  recall  the  imprcwinns  of 
which  they  wore  the  concomitants.'  The  growth  of 
a  feeling,  as  love  for  a  person  or  for  one's  country, 
implies  an  increased  facility  of  rcvivid.    And  readi- 

>  TM*  h  tni«  (n  tti«  main,  thoufth  w  wc  uliatl  we  dincltf  fn-ling  iof  net 
•Imy*  iliitilr«  •  dUmrl  icjjnxlcrtioa  of  lb*  prMrnUliDliii,  Vnlktnaiin  wj* 
that  alricllr  tiitatiiig  th*r«  I*  no  iv|'ro(lucti<ai  of  r«tUBg,  but  oaljr  a  uitt  lai 
imf/Ktrtt  pfodiictlon.    Sm  vjt.  elL,  f  181,  p.  SSS. 
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nesa  of  revival  dcpcntU  hero,  as  io  tlic  ca&a  of  p: 
tfttions,  on  tlio  intensity  of  the  origioal  feeling,  od 
the  firmness  of  tlie  assoointion  with  a  particukr  pre- 
sentatioD,  and  lustly  on  the  diversity  or  range  of  iL* 
associations.  A  child  of  an  emotional  tcmpenmust 
forms  strong  and  numerous  associations  of  fc«lii^ 
vith  presentations. 

Feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  become  asaociattd 
not  only  with  the  objects  which  are  their  eidiiiijf 
causes,  but  with  any  collateral  circumstances.     Tlw 
foeling  is  then  suid  to  be  '  transferred '.     A  feeling  of 
pleasure  or  of  pain  reflects  it«elf  on  all  tlie  sui-roundlngs 
of  the  momcut,  and  coloon  our  subsequent  percep- 
tions and  recollections  of  them.     A  striking  example 
of  this  is  the  growth  of  likings  and  disLikiugs  fof 
places  where  pleasurable  or  painful  cxi>erienees  bsTc 
been  undergone.      A  child  may  conceive  a  lasting 
antipathy  to  a  room  where  something  dreadful  bu 
oceun-c'd.    The  beginning  of  a  personal  dislike  in  a 
child's  mind  may  be  some  quite  *  accidentiil '  assoctt- 
tion  of  the  person  with  a  particular  misery.      The 
emotional  temperament  shows  itself  in  the  quicknese 
with  which  such  associations  are  formed,  or,  in  other 
words,  in  the  range  of  thuj  Irradiation  or  reflection  of 
emotion  upon  objects.* 
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A1]fMlinR*orpl*o*<ireanAiiri]iBniKit»')i]kl1rr*vinbtai.  TI16 
fetdiDgt  of  lli«  lii^ber  fontM,  pltuurat  of  ocilour,  furai,  Mie,  Ac,  m  ia 
genanl  mon  vividly  rtmlled  iliait  Umm  oS  the  lover  Mrnaat^  and  iha 
otgukie  MOM  i  ind  omntioo*,  u  tbo  pun  nf  »  dimpi-oUtUunit,  ika 
plcaMinof  am:«<t«,<in)  iticre  virltllj  rMallcd  tliiui  wjiM-freliBQi.  Tluw 
diStmiCM  tun  ua  lbs  l4«t  Uut  tbe  hi^fW  uhI  vxm  nvivaUa  SmUb^i 


>Por*ful1vaeMnwteftlia«otlaB«f  UttUmaf  MMtkUoala  tkti 
oftMlit>£.MNB>ui,  Tkt  Mmttimu  and  A4  fTi'^  Put  L,  Clu|h  V. 
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n  MDOKlciI  with  vclMiKHminntci)  MnM-iiapnwIoM  «i>d  pen«]iU 
(huicM  tho  lowar  fceliaga  »n  the  ucomponitneni*  of  t^ne  uuducriiui- 
latad  invnt&l  tlUXtn.  InHiTidaala  difler  ([rcatJj  in  IfavLr  power  of  k- 
•ining  and  rMollmf:  f«cUagi  of  plciunro  ami  pain.  In  gmeinl.  m  va 
nigbt  cxptct,  children  of  a  utrongly  uurk«d  cinoUuiul  teiiii>vmiu<;iit 
vho  feci  iiittqiMljr,  Kcall  their  Ceelinga  belter  thou  allien.  Tbu  wnu- 
ive  cliitd  BUtinlu  bvni  a  proiptet  of  pain,  and  is  oxciltxl  hjr  tho 
Btidpotion  of  a  J07.  But  tha  VMomj  far  pltasurw  and  paiua  dow  not 
leptnd  nmply  on  tbU  ci^ctlmIIAtl(!•^  Tbvre  ore  oliildr>ta  wlio  fuel 
1M>[>17  at  lh«  time,  ud  yet  ctuilj  fcFt^l  their  frcliiitp.  Tho  cliilJ  tlukt 
vSitn  RDoet  from  a  depriraiion  doca  not  always  rvntrmUir  it  loii)(v*t 
atemma  in  grneral  pover  of  leteutiveoeM  will  tell  hei«.  Tlieie 
iseu,  too,  to  be  moire  (i>etiu1  dilTerencca  involved.  TLtut  tome  uppeor 
o  ncail  plMKUTM  better  tliiui  pnin*,  and  otlien  oonTenoljr.  Tb«  funner 
wing  wont  to  dwell  on  pIpmuk  are  apt  to  be  bopefnl  and  rub  :  tlko 
atter  beioie  di*[iuwd  tuUiut  t-  ktep  pMoibililiea  of  evil  in  mtud  aia 
ink!  «ud  caullauL 


(d)  Growth  of  Composite  Emotion.  The  emotiona 
in  their  fully-developed  form  are  composito  feelings, 
made  up  of  many  simpler  feelings  (scn-se-feclinga  or 
iimpier  emotional  states),  which  combine  or  coalesce 
in  an  a^regate  or  mass  of  feeling.  The  process 
here  is  only  o  more  complex  form  of  the  processes  of 
retention  and  u-production  ju&t  described.  When  one 
objcet  soccesflively  excites  or  otherwise  becomes 
associated  with  a  number  of  pleasurable  (or  |)a)uful) 
feelings,  the  memories  of  these  all  adhering  to  that 
object  combine  in  a  homogeneous  maKs  of  fcehiig, 
giving  rise  to  what  we  know  as  a  pcrmaucnt  feeling  of 
Hldng  {or  disliking).  In  this  way  arise  the  child's 
likings  for  his  favourite  toys  and  books,  hia  home  eur- 
loundings,  the  hills  and  woods  which  are  his  frequent 
neort,  and  his  brute  and  human  comjianious.  The 
more  Dumcrous  and  varied  the  experiences  involved, 
the  greater  the  volume  of  the  resulting  feeling. 
This  process  may  be  illustrated  by  the  gromh  of 
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an  affection  for  a  person.  The  chfld's  love  for  \m 
mother  is  a  Tcry  gradual  growth.  At  first  it  is  Eiiil 
aud  fitful,  oud  it  ia  only  after  many  experiences  that 
it  becomes  strong,  deep,  and  persistent  The  daily 
experience  of  the  child  gradually  invests  the  mothcT 
with  pleasnrahle  sssociations  and  memories.  TbeK 
become  more  numerous  as  life  advances  and  intd£- 
gence  grows.  At  first  made  up  largely  of  rcriTeii 
aenae-feelings,  the  emotion  becomes  enriched  br 
memories  of  assuaged  griefs,  consoliitions,  gnidaneH 
in  times  of  dlHiculty,  and  so  on.  In  its  mature  fem 
it  takes  up  and  assimilates  still  highiT  elements,  intti- 
ligent  admiration  of  the  mother's  wisdom  and  sldli 
and  moral  respect  for  her  character. 

Just  as  a  liking  for  an  object  is  thus  built  op 
of  numerous  pleasurable  expericneea,  so  a  rooted 
tipatby  is  commonly  dcYelo])ed  out  of  a  number  of 
unpleasant  experiences.  A  child's  dislike  of  a  plaee 
U'ltere  he  is  not  happy,  or  of  a  person  from  whom  be 
frequently  receives  onkindness  is  the  cumulaiiveM* 
suit  of  tlie  Bucecssive  painful  experiences  associated 
with  the  object. 
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VhvQ  the  oMociotiotu  are  heUatfftMma  Uie  rMultinic  fwlitif^  tcH 
ad  on  the  prepondcmncc  of  the  plcawimlile  or  tite  f*iu(it\  tx- 
fytii«jt<tM.  Onr  f«eUng«  towni^  placN  when  -wt  Iwve  IIvmI  anit  l» 
•riuiU  jenoDi  an  often  of  tbit  inli«d  cbameter.  A  sUgbt  ndnuUn 
of  tbo  foinful  elcmCDt  often  leoila  to  deepen  a  leetinit  plearanUt  «a 
t]i«  vhiAe.  The  ratbrr  in  Ibo  panble  lort^  Iiii  Kpvniant  prndii^  m 
with  a  spMial  lore.  Here  anolher  jniiiclple  «nMa  in.  ibe  aetiM  ef 
contJMt  betwMD  the  pnaent  and  the  put,  aad  Iha  neolUtig  faeUae  of 

Ai  alrMily  hinleil,  tttcb  a  d«<p  complex  feeling  deea  aM  involm  ■ 
didiiict  iv]irc>(l  lie  linn  of  the  KTRni]  ]i«Tscntaliana  (drciiiiuijiaeM^  fsb' 
d«iila,&c.X  with  whkli  il  M  Ao  clou;)^  iutolivd  The  rvrj  iMtiiM«f 
th«  Biental  ptccwi  ptecludea  lUJa.    We  cannut  at  Ibe  «iuim  oiMMnl  4k>- 
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iiKtly  rNttll  k  hoM  or  «t]|ik«  evenb  which  luipiMia  to  be  MMiciiilixl 
ritb  Um  nm«  n)y«ct  Tbu«  on  tVTiriiinR  avr  early  hom«,  or  on  iiieiiliiig 
ritb  an  old  iicliM>l-f«llow,  ve  ut  dimly  awan  of  a  uullitadc  of  iiuli»- 
tnct  inwiiM  of  p<ul  expcrieiME*.  But  the  r«]inwntatioiw  follow  ono 
iDotlier  loo  Tapiilly,  and  mingla  one  willi  aiiutli«r  too  eluwly  for  ooy 
>ne  to  rue  into  clear  cofuciuUiiQaak  The  rcrivaU  are,  howcTer,  tulfi- 
Unt  for  a  RbiMatmwst  of  the  aaaoeiatod  fedinga.  Utuci^  lh«  dwptii 
Bit  voluiM  of  tha  aaiotlon.1 

It  totnm  to  follow  from  lhi>  that  io  the  caae  of  inhcritcrl  ciuutiunAl 
aaodntioiM  tiM  tntntmittcd  rrpmmlatin  cltfli«ttt  mu*l  Ih<  of  tlw  nKut 
ndiHtind  cJLiracttr.  Wltliotii  raMlng  tbo  perpluxint;  question  li<>w  an 
ndirKliinl  can  have  a  lueraory  of  anCMtral  exprrictioc,  llint  i*  of  experi- 
tD(«  not  cniiTriDg  inlo  hia  [lenonB]  life,  we  may  My  that  th«  vrry 
tBuber  of  IIm  experiuiKCe,  ai  well  aa  tbe  Kmoteona  in  linie  of  the 
najority  of  Uiein,  would  |ir«<lude  any  appfoach  to  dintinct  rvjittoen- 
atton.  The  rcprcMotaUvo  slrjiM'.nt  h«TO  altaiaa  iti  maxiiDum  of 
lUcarity.* 

"(k)  Formation  of  Habits  of  Feeling.  In  this  way  a 
habit  of  ft-cling,  in  the  naiTOw  senec  of  tlie  word,  is 
formed.  The  oliild  who  has  cootractcd  a  permanent 
liking  or  disliking  for  a  person,  or  a  place,  cannot  see 
or  think  of  the  object  without  experiencing  a  revival  of 
the  feeling.  Tho  Btronger  the  feeling,  and  the  closer 
tbe  relation  between  the  child  and  the  object,  the 
more  frequent  and  habitual  will  be  tho  flow  of  the 
fbeliug. 

The  progrees  of  the  emotional  life,  like  that  of  the 
intellectual,  is  nuirked  by  the  fixing  of  such  definite 
modes  or  liab'is.  Certain  kinds  of  feeling  become 
rccarring,  flxed  in  connoctioo  with  particular  objects 


*  Tho  trmiet  thovid  not*  the  (imlogy  belwe«n  the  proa«M  of  impcrftct 
M*i*al  of  IliB  imtgia  auocial*d  «itb  ■  ^■rasal  oaraa  rmltU^  in  t  caa(>ei)t, 
■bj  that  of  liuperffct  nvlral  of  imagn  ■■octelad  with  one  anil  tli«  taaig 
otdert  NMltiog  in  an  emelioa. 

'SohnaliUr  flM.  tiLi  coaluidi  tdronttly  aKilDtt  th*  idoa  that  n|ir«a*Dta- 
Hooa  are  inhirlied.    What  it  inhentad  i*  tbe  oumI  rcUiion  between  oertaia 
t  aad  eertala  fMUa^a 
W 
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or  ctrcumstancca.    Thus  tho  focUng  for  the  home, 
diffcrcut  mcmbere  of  the  fnmily,  the  school,  sai 
forth,  bcoomca  n  b-cqucntly  reuiirreut  and  permaDent 
ingi-cdicnt  of  the  emotional  life. 

Now  this  result  implies  both  a  gradoal  deepening 
of  feeling  on  the  one  haud,  and  a  loss  of  frcshneas  uul 
vividness  on  tho  other.  Customary  or  recurring  fedil^ 
are  not  vivid.  The  intensity  of  fe«;ling  bclongbg  to 
a  fresh  experience  is  out  of  the  question  here.  Chil< 
drea  cannot  go  on  maintaining  an  exuberant  teodo* 
nesB  or  lovo  for  their  mother.  Use,  fttmiliarity,  as  m 
have  seen,  dulls  the  edge  of  enjoyment,  and  may  erai 
deaden  emotional  suaccptibility.*  But  this  absenoi 
of  intensity  and  profusion  on  ordinary  occasioiu  ii 
compjitible  with  great  depth  of  emotion.  Tbcroisi 
poicnti'o/.  intensity  in  the  child's  riper  love  for  bii 
mother  which  fihcws  itself  as  soon  aa  some  utiDStut 
circumstance  occurs  (e.g.,  meeting  her  after  an  intervil 
of  sepitfation,  receiving  eome  unlookexl  for  kindnoi 
from  her).  What  we  coll  a  habitual  fceUng  is  one 
which  is  habitually  or  eustDmiirily  calknl  forth  ld  > 
form  by  a  pennanent  object  of  the  cnvironmeBl, 
BO  AS  to  diffuse  itself  over  lai;ge  tntcta  of  life  in  a 
smooth  current 

Fiually,  the  fonuation  of  habits  of  feeling  mouu 
the  growth  of  corresponding  emotional  needs  and 
cravings.  Every  recurring  mode  of  activity,  by  leaving 
a  disposition  to  that  same  mode  of  activity  behind  ii. 
begvta  a  correlative  need.  This  is  a  main  feutttn  in 
what  wo  mean  by  habit.     In  the  case  of  fee)ing>  tk 

*  A*  an  vnnifk  wa  maj  tkko  Uw  bvqncnt  oObei  «r  iguurrtB);  iii|^*L 
otaHVNMn,  uiJ  «f  lajuting  otntMnto  uiil  tonoB  gmcmlly. 


OROWTB  OF   EHOnOS. 

Icrl}nDg  activities  (bodily  and  racntnl)  Itcirig  set  in 
tafiuite  directions,  there  arises  a  feeling  of  uiicaeiiicsft 
B  discontent  wbcu  tho  customary  stimulus  or  vent 
3  wanting.  When  the  activities  are  regular  and 
teriodic,  there  occurs  a  periodic  craving  or  desire 
Jdn  to  the  natural  bodily  appetite  (eg.,  the  artificial 
etite  of  the  Bm()ker,  the  various  desires  for  study, 
nal  ont*rtainmcnt,  Ac.).  When  deep  voluuiinous 
lings,  as  love,  acquire  a  regular  flow  the  want  of 
h&  customary  vent  through  the  lota  of  the  object 
vhicb  excites  and  'gratifies'  the  emotion  is  the  occa- 
BOD  of  keen  suifuring.  The  intensity  and  persistence 
kT  grief  at  the  loss  of  a  friend  measures  the  depth  of 
lie  affection,  the  intensity  of  its  enjoyments  (actual 
tt  potential),  and  finally  the  hold  of  the  feeling  over 
^  mind  as  a  habit. 

Hf)  Formation  of  General  Emotional  Dispositions. 
Rie  growth  of  emotion  means  not  simply  the  perma- 
lent  adbe-sion  of  a  mass  of  fi-eling  to  a  partiouhir 
object.  It  implies  further  the  oxpnuaion  of  emotional 
nuccptibility,  and  tbe  formation  of  a  disposition  to 
feel  in  a  particular  way  towards  all  objects  of  au 
ippropriatc  character.  As  we  have  seen,  every  exer- 
ase  or  indulgence  of  a  feeling  irtrengtliona  tbe  corre- 
sponding susceptibility  or  disposition.  A  child  that 
lias  cherished  feelings  of  love  and  respect  for  one 
person,  will  be  more  ready  to  love  and  respect  others. 
Similarly  in  the  case  of  feelings  of  an  opposite  kind, 
■defiance.  Or  to  take  an  instance  from  one  of  the 
Bgher  emotions,  the  growth  of  a  sentiment  of  attach- 
ment in  a  chikl's  mind  to  his  natural  surroundings  prc- 
ly  for  a  w  ideraathetic  (or  poseibly  scientific) 
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interest  in  natiire  as  r  whole-  In  tliia  way  gencnl 
dispoeitions  or  tendencies  of  feeling  ore  formed,  tha 
gratification  of  which  grows  with  cxpcriuucc  unl 
knowledge.  Such  genrml  emotional  hnbitudcs.  bring- 
ing corresponding  needs  iiud  cravings,  constitute  what 
wc  coll  the  ruling  interests  and  inclinations. 

Thin  growth  of  a  R«iipnil  nmotioiuit  diipo«ilion  raixt  be  4UthigitIA«J 
from  Um  iiupiiUv  t<(  tli<;  flckle  minil  to  Imitrcr  fMliiig  to  new  objceto 
Childrea  ai«  mucli  twuyal  by  Dowlty,  auil  tiooe  retentiT«iuii  uul 
maoetAiitm  do  nut  y*i  fcxunuu  n  ctruo|;  force  in  Uietr  tun,  tbwj  mOj 
Uko  up  viih  new  otij^cU  of  atUclimrnt,  traatfemng  «U  ihc  tmrad; 
uad  eicluiiv^neM  of  the  old  liking  to  th«  new  otjcct.  We  tee  tkii  ia 
tfao  fiiildca  tntnifcrcDco  of  thnr  piefcmice  tiwa  mm  pUjmalo  to  attha, 
«ao  tokcheT  to  Miotlior,  and  90  on.  Tlis  UmdBBcj  lo  diunuatios  ud 
ditdpitioa  of  fti-liii;^  U  uo  procuM  of  growth  at  all  but  work*  a^imtt  iL 
Baal  growth  iduuir  the  nddition  of  gencnl  and  eompanuivAlx  biat 
Ukingi  to  iptcinl  and  Kktinlf  rtraag  altadiiMnta.  It  b  to  lie  addad 
that  while  the  partkuliLT  alTcclioii  tendi  to  acane  cstfiit  to  faTOUi  a 
general  affection,  ilia  fomwr  ia  in  txtntat  nsM  oppon>d  lo  the  Utkt. 
We  all  know  children,  aa  odiilta,  ot  inteote,  Danow,  and  abaovbing  ^ikt- 
tion*.  Tliit  ia  l<ut  ono  illoklndion  of  the  oppoailion  bwtwaan  hahU  ia 
the  anrrow  a«iuc,  aud  giowtb  Lb  the  full  nana,  ahwadj  refeirad  lo 

(0)  Growth  of  Emotion  In  Refinement.  Otlwr 
aspects  of  the  growth  of  emotion  may  be  indnded 
under  the  head,  increase  in  point  of  refinement. 
A  sense  may  bo  said  to  grow  in  refinement  when 
it  requires  a  less  powerful  stimulus  to  call  it  into 
activity,  and  when  it  becomes  more  highly  dis- 
criminative* Simihirly  with  on  emotion.  A  ficeUDg 
like  affection  grows  in  refinement  when  it  attaches 
iUclf  to,  and  allows  it«elf  to  bo  called  forth  by,  the 
le&s  obvious  and  more  subtle  aspects  of  the  beloved 
object  (Uttle  unobtrusive  beauties  ot  exoelkncM  of 

>  Sac  aboT^  f  ***■ 


GBOWTH  or   EUOTia:(. 
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ereoo  anJ  cliaractor,  &c).    A  refined  feeling  for  beauty 

discoTciti    the   out-of-the-way  unnoticed  charms   of 

ire.     This  increase  in  emotioool  sensitiveness  is 

jmmotily  attouJcd  by  a  progress  in  discrimi'xative 

fmuceptibiliti/.      The  growth  of  certain  emotions  or 

Beatiments,  as  the  feeling  for  beauty  and  the  moral 

Bentbnent,  is   marked   by  this  increase  in  emotive 

MSiscri  minativeness. 

H  Closely  connected  with  this  growth  of  feeling  in 
Bdiscrtminutive  delicacy  is  its  progress  in  point  of 
clearness.  By  tliis  is  meant  that  the  fctiling  comes 
to  attach  itself  to  certain  anpects  and  relations  of 
objects.  AH  ft'pling  in  at  first  obscure,  being  occom- 
pouied  by  no  distinct  apprehen-sion  of  its  sources, 
causes,  or  objects.  As  intellectual  culture  ad* 
vanecs,  however,  the  mind  learns  by  a  process  of 
abstraction  to  detect  the  common  traits  which  answer 
the  feeling.  In  this  manner  all  feeling  becomes 
itellectualiscd  or  iltumined,  and  bases  itself  on  a  con- 
tious  process  of  judgment  This  result  will  be  seen 
manifestly  in  the  case  of  the  higher  feelings  or 
htiments.* 


The  TMd«r  will  Bote  that  ij  the  pjccMWl  Jut  dMcribed  ftcling 
tliro(i),-b  Ibe  ums  principal  phwM  «t  derdopnunt  a*  intellect 
it  la  flrat  of  fell  ptvurntntii-*',  entled  forth  hj  Mlual  prawntationa,  titen 
MpraMBtalive,  the  accomptuiiniMit  of  concrete  Imajcta,  and  SimIIt, 
ftbatnct  or  nrepriMeiitstive,  alUdiinn  iUclf  to  cerbiin  sbrtnict  id«H. 
This  ttppltM  not  only  to  tha  ScntimcntJi  of  Truth,  Jiiatior,  &c,  bill  to 
the  ttriicT  CgoUic  (odiQK«>    Thiu  ft  Eielliig  of  uiger  la  at  flnt  bUad, 


P  >  It  msr  ptrliipi  ti«  niil  that  in  th«  mtIIw  ftagta  fenling  undtrlie*  kno<r- 
MgCk  Thut  we  kiinv  a  Iliin;!  tn  ba  good  bMniuo  It  plouat  a*,  or  t  psnan 
t>  b«  Ullabla  bfcuiM  we  lik«  him.  In  tli«  Utar  lAieM  knowladgD  comoa 
nMn  aiid  man  to  nii>ivrll«  CootluK,  1'liu*  wa  pronounoa  ■  pcrwn  to  ba  osninbla 
I  wo  diiooTM  in  him  csi'tua  quftUlita  of  uiitd  and  obafactor. 
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MOOBipanwd  irith  littlo  onniKioancM  of  tolt  Aj  Um  miai  itrUt^ 
tbs  idea  of  mU  kikI  mf  tin  irrll  tiring  rlim  Jnfr  [lliilinri  rnnirlnnmi  iiil 
^eooBca  tbc  iutellMtiu]  iDpiwrt  of  th«  feeting. 

Order  of  Development  of  the  Emotions.  Aa  bn« 
been  rcmiLrlved,  the  cmotious  appear  to  unfoM  them- 
in  the  ordor  of  increasing  complexity  anJ 
represeiitiitiveatisai.  Thus  fear  and  anger  prooodo  th* 
feelings  of  benevolence  and  justice,  because  they  aw 
much  more  simple  in  their  composition,  and  invoke  a 
smuJlor  amount  and  an  ea^er  kind  of  reprueontatJTe 
activity.  Although  ire  cannot  trace  ou(  the  order  of 
growing  reprcscntatjveucss  into  all  the  dotiiila  of  tlift 
emotional  history  we  may  show  that  it  is  the  onlerof 
development  when  looked  at  as  a  whole,  or  in  its 
broad  outlines. 

Three  Orders  of  Emotion.  lyooking,  then,  at  emo- 
tional dcvolopmcut  in  this  way,  wc  may  cuuvcnieotly 
distinguish  between  three  groupe  or  ordera  of  emotion, 
constituting  iucceaatve  stages  in  the  progress  of  the 
emotional  life.  First  of  all  come  what  nmy  bo  called 
the  Individual  or  Personal  Emotions.  By  these  an 
meant  tliosc  emotions  which  are  confined  to  the  indi- 
vidual, depending  on  some  special  p(;rsona]  expcrienoe 
or  relation  to  an  object.  Or  to  express  it  othcrwiBo, 
they  all  imply  a  more  or  le^  distinct  ]ter80Dal  ro- 
fercnoc.'  Such  arc  the  feelings  which  grow  up  about 
the  representation  of  self  and  ita  activities,  the  pleasoras 
of  hope,  of  success,  of  reputation,  kc  Or  tliey  attaab 
themselves  to  objects  standing  in  some  spedol  lelotum 

■  Thia  nfomira  maj  no*  ilmya  b*  ouul*  am«io«»l<r  t  b«t  ll  b  klvaf*  bo 
voItmI  bi  aoma  ilcRtM.  an  J  ia  UMMHof  Uw  Alllf  dvitdofedrMllaft'-"  '** 

JUtiuot  coiaclwauoa. 


TBUB  OIIDERS  OP  UIOTIOV. 
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f,  such  ta  the  lore  of  a  child  for  his  home,  or 
hia  mother;  his  antipathy  to  one  who  has  wronged 
Hun,  or  his  feeling  of  rivalry  with  another  child. 

In  the  fie<:ond  place  we  hiive  tlie  Sx'in pathetic  Feel* 
iDga.  By  thc^  are  meant  particip;itioiis  in  otbers' 
inil>le  and  painful  experiences,  and  kindliness  or 
ftnevolenccof  di8i)03ition  generally.  Tiiese  arc  poroly 
iresentiitivo  feelings.  In  sympatby  or  fellow-feeling 
ith  another  wo  hare  to  imagine  or  represent  how 
jotLcr  fevls.  And  the  sympathetic  feelings  follow 
personal  feelings  hecause  they  presuppose  some 
lount  of '  first  hand '  emotional  experience.  They  are 
i-personal  and  common  as  di^tingtiuihed  from  the 
iudiridual  and  personal  feelings.  In  symi>atby  we  are 
engaged  with  another's  experiences  or  interests,  and 
H>  not  refer  to  ourselves.  Further,  they  imply  no 
Upccinl  and  restricted  relation  between  the  mind  which 
feeln  and  the  object  whirh  excites  the  feeling,  but  may 
be  called  forth  in  a  number  of  minds  by  the  same  ol>- 

Ket  (the  manifestation  of  another's  suffering). 
In  the  third  place  we  have  a  group  of  highly  oom- 
ex  feelings  known  aii  Sentiments,  such  aa  patriot- 
ism, the  feeling  for  nature,  for  humanity.  These  aw 
commonly  brought  under  three  heads,  the  Intellectual 
Si-ntiment,  or  the  attachment  to  Truth,  the  JJathetic 
Sentiment  or  admlnition  of  the  Beautiful,  and  the 
Mural  Sentiment  or  reverence  for  Duty  (including  the 
Hbrship  of  moral  exeellenoe  and  the  feeling  for 
aomonity).  These  emotions  in  their  developed  form 
attach  themselves  to  certain  quaUtiea  in  things  or 
abattsct  ideas,  truth,  beauty,  moral  goo<)ncss.  Tticy 
involve  a  higher  form  of   repi-eaeutativcue&s   than 
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direct  eympathy.  Tliey  depend  to  a  consideraWe  ci 
tent  on  sympattiy,  and  may  bo  said  always  to  involre 
it  ID  an  indirect  form.  !Icnce  they  follow  it  m  tlic  onli.>r 
of  deTclo|)inciit.  They  are  tiisscntially  noo-persoaal  nai 
oommoQ  emotions.'  In  admiriiig  a  beautiful  paititioj;, 
or  in  feeling  delight  at  »ome  new  scientific  trutb  vt 
are  not  thinking  of  ourselves  or  our  own  imliviiliul 
interests.  The  mind  ia  turned  wholly  away  from 
self  and  its  concern!),  and  is  engaged  in  a  disiiitcrvstcd 
contemplation  of  an  objecL  And  these  sentimenli 
can  be  [Ktrticipatcd  in  by  a  number.  Knowltxlge  or 
Truth,  Beauty  and  Human  Goodnees,  are  cooimoo 
objects  of  contemplation  or  thought. 


uUlU- 


ThU  tliMofbld  ftrrang«mant  fa  onlf  latoaile'I  u  a  yttj 
Conv«ui<Mit  (or  RurTej-ing  tho  phonomctia.  It  u  •oiitetltnaa  dBBodt 
Mjr  to  whicli  clui  *  fecliim  should  belong  For  enunplo,  ■  ditU'i  low 
for  fail  moltwt  !*  compounded  panly  of  penoool  ekineiiU  (([nliliida  fal 
bvonn)  tad  fanlj  of  non-pomoDal  •lomvnla  (adnimtJon  of  ber  inUUt 
g«&o^  tnont  Ml««tn,  He.).  Siiuilarlj  tlw  ]<yn  v(  lU'vttj  oomi 
iavolrM  «  m !□);)■"!(  o' P"*^"!  fe«U&)^a*en9eaf  U)«  Vkliw of  indi 
lilwrtj  tot  onrMlvu,  with  a  tymfaHuitie  appivelatinn  of  iu  nliw 
otlien.  Fttulingt  ahaile  off  from  the  oo«  eitreiue,  ibc  [>ur«l;  p«i 
is  ftuolher  extreme,  the  pvmly  nomiieniMiBL  A  fouling  of  Uklag 
diklikioK  tnwnnlj  »  pcnon  tnnf  b«  laiftdy  PUMD*!.  Uw  MfmnM  to  mU 
bting  dMlinct  nnd  pmntinenti  oi  allogelh«r  ium>p«n>oti«l  or  'dbtn- 
Mreited'.  Tlio  i>i\)<iilli  of  a  fvi-liii;;  frvniDURU;  illiMlntc*  in  ila  niea*- 
luvt  ebtfpM  tkll  IhcM  gndaXiotu.*    Attain,  we  iiAT«  Uia  anna  RMihUini 

>  It  mny  U  added  that  Srapatlij  b  Icae  of  a  Don-pefaeeuO  tnlinft  i&a 
thsM  tntliBnt*  ((MMDUdh  m  th«  c^M  calling  Ibrtli  lb«  Ming  la  a  jaiwail 
focling. 

*  Wbet^  aa  ii  olUn  the  caw  with  alftctwn  and  tntlratlir,  a  nan-p«n«Ml 
feeling  growi  oat  of  a  |ieraon«l  one,  it  •routd  mnib  to  lack  one  of  tba  cbuM- 
teriitki  of  tho  fbmeT  claM^  Tit.,  nanrtrittcdMM.  B«l  if  we  tMiidtf  a 
fetliag  In  ItMlf  and  aput  6«iq  it*  origiB  »a  majr  »j  ttui  It  tikoea  ita 
appraraaeo  of  an  «nn«ttkt«d  on«  In  Iho  nLMaBn  In  whlcli  ii  dota>bia  itnif 
from  all  Rfennc*  t«  lelf,  and  attachte  Iteolf  to  tiM  nfnMtnlaUoB  «f  ta  otitrt 
tM  BevDethinx  Intrimdralljr  agMcabla  or  diiyeaaila.  Tke  Mvm  ta^mlin 
nd  «l^ec(i?a  would  belp  to  bring  out  the  eonCnat  ber*  bdlnled. 


THREX  OSOKIta  01   EHOnON'. 
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I  of  lUHqnil  rangn,  u  Xht  Iotb  at  honM  (ommon  to 
of  4  Ctroily,  of  locality  common  to  all  nuighboun,  oiul  of 
eoontrj  eommoa  to  all  eap«tri«t*. 

It  iDftj  be  ramukad  that  thii  dtatinetion  of  |wmnal  and  non-potsonol 
Muiren  in  emation  to  the  difr«T«noe  between  thn  highvr  unil  lower  wa- 
wtkiB*  In  tba  nglon  of  Moic-fvoling.  Orhsatiic  pk-iuiirat  (f[ntiilcatioti 
«t  appMite,  ko.)  an  eoBn»ol«d  with  a  t^rlicubr  •tato  of  th*  onjaniani 
•nd  ara  liaitod  to  an  indiviilual:  llie  plciuumi  of  light,  eolonr,  and 
•o<BDd,an*oppli«>l  t)7«xt«rntlobj»cl4!wlare  poMtble  to  monf.  Uaaot^ 
m  w*  ahaU  tw  prasenily,  tli«ir  nuk  ai  nstbetic  pleaiimi. 

It  la  to  b*  adiM  lluit  in  spenkioK  of  llio  agoiatic  o*  peraotul  fwlinj^i 
m  the  aarlier  we  do  not  mean  that  they  an  coiBpl«l«l}-  dcvdnpod  tig. 
fore  tb«  oth«n.  Tie  feeling  (or  *clf  onlj  attain*  it*  perfoct  deTelop- 
Beut  after  the  Ida*  liaa  become  d'*tiuct ;  and  a«  we  hw  whm  tncing 
ib  (iivwih,  the  loniiuioa  ol  lhi«  l-lea  bcloni;!  to  tbo  ht|[har  and  mure 
difficoU  ■t«t,'Ba  of  abatmctian.  Tbo  tbrvo  gmnpt  of  l«clirig  here  di*> 
IbgaiahKd,  do,  bowarer,  ia  their  beglnntngB  and  Mrlier  tmm  UHwei 
airs  UaRca  of  eoiotiotial  devekipMeuk 


^ww<r 


Characteristics  of  Children's  Feelings.  As  we  have 
AMD,  children's  feelings  are  limited  by  their  experience 
and  their  jwwcr  of  mental  representation.  Their  joys 
and  griefs  ai-e  all  related  to  what  is  present,  or  what 
is  immediately  behind  or  before.  Among  these  early 
feelings  the  sense-feelings  occupy  a  foremost  place. 
The  alternation  of  sensations  of  hunger  and  its  ap- 
peasement, of  impeded  and  prosperous  digestion,  of 
cold  and  warmth,  of  impeded  and  unimpodcd  move- 
ment, and  so  forth,  serves  largely  to  determine  the 
young  child's  outbreaks  of  passionate  miscrj',  and  of 
exulting  joy. 

Feeling  being  thus  dependent  on  presentations  is 
apt,  on  tho  one  hand,  to  be  violent  and  absorbing 
while  it  lasts,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  he  transitory 
and  soon  forgotten.  Tho  very  fccblencaa  of  memory 
and  anticipation  exposes  the  child  to  the  full  force  of 
the  present.    The  pain  caused  by  a  blow,  or  by  tlie 
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taking  away  of  a  toy,  fills  tho  whole  min^i  at  tlw 
time.  Heacc  the  violence  of  pasaioQ  and  tho  eaw* 
tiouol  abaDdonmeat  which  vfG  never  see  in  Uter  lif& 
As  soon,  however,  as  new  objects  or  nev  sagg^ostioBt 
are  presented  to  the  child's  mtud.  the  torrent  of 
ptuuion  is  nrrcsted.  And  so  tho  litUe  sufTorcr,  m 
whose  head  there  seemed  to  he  ht?aiied  but  a  moment 
ago  an  insupportable  burden  of  misery,  beoomos  kit 
usual  serene  and  even  cheerful  self  again. 

(a)  Earlier  Emotions :  Egoistic  Feeiings.  V» 
earlier  emotions  of  childhood  are  largely  egoistic  or 
porsouol  feelings.  Among  these  are  the  hopes  and 
fears  excited  by  tlie  aoticipatioo  of  good  or  ill,  tbs 
pleasures  of  successful  muscular  acti%'ity,  aud  so  oo. 
Children  are  as  a  rule  timi<l  t>y  nature,  and  as  «c 
hitve  seen,  probably  inherit  defiuite  tendencies  to  feu: 
Moreover  their  want  of  bodily  iini  mental  strength 
exposes  them  to  special  dangers,  aud  so  renders  them 
appreticusive.  On  the  other  band,  a  healthy  lud 
vigorous  child  delights  iu  putting  forth  his  powen, 
overcoming  obstacles,  and  accomplishing  his  vishM. 
He  learns,  further,  at  an  early  stage  tho  mcaoing  of 
proi>erty  or  ownoraliip,  the  difference  between  "mine" 
and  "thine,"  and  takes  pleasure  in  acquiring  and  ia 
keeping  thing»,  such  as  toys,  picture-books,  &ti. 

Anti-Social  Feelings:  Rivalry.  Hie  strongly-mnrkrd 
egoistic  character  of  children's  6rst  feelings  is  seen  in 
their  dispooition  towards  others.  To  begin  with,  tlie 
anti-social  feeUngs,  namely,  anger,  antipathy,  envy, 
feeling  of  power  or  love  of  dominion  over  otbera,  an 
strong.  A  child  nt  a  very  early  date  begins  to  fed 
the  collision  between  bis  own  wants  aud  incliostioot 
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and  those  of  others.  In  this  way  the  fct-liugs  of 
antagonism,  difilike,  and  envy  are  arouRcd.  He  resists 
force  employed  to  make  him  do  things,  bo  rosonts 
uijttnes  done  him,  slapping  hia  brother  or  sister  who 
takes  his  toys,  and  so  on.  Ue  dislikes  to  see  others 
•ujoying  things,  and  under  the  pangs  of  envy  cherishes 
a  momentary  auger  towards  the  more  fortunate  pos- 
sessor of  whiit  he  covets.  He  lovejs  to  domineer  over 
others,  to  make  others  the  instruments  of  satisfying 
Ilia  wishes. 

The  pleasures  of  mere  activity  and  of  successful 
effort  are  largely  reinforced  in  early  life  by  the 
feelings  of  emulution  or  rivalry.  By  these  are  meant 
in  part  the  enjoyment  attending  the  strenuous  activity 
which  competition  calls  forth.  More  than  tliLi,  rivalry 
implies  antagonism,  the  situation  of  opposition,  and 
some  degree  of  those  feelings  of  anger  or  malevolence 
which  belong  to  this  situation.  It  is  this  which  gives 
the  sest  of  animal  excitement  to  all  contest  and  com- 
petition. Finally,  rivalry  has  for  its  cronTiing  plea- 
sure the  delight  of  victory,  which  is  not  simply  tho 
pleasure  of  success,  but  involves  a  ilistitictly  anti- 
social element,  viz.,  the  pleasurable  sense  of  superiority 
to  another,  of  discomfitting  and  humiliating  another. 
Tho  impulse  of  imitation,  so  strong  in  childhood,  is 
as  we  shall  see  by  and  by  closely  related  to  the 
feeling  of  rivaliy.  Children  are  apt  to  feci  at 
a  disadvantage  if  they  cannot  do  what  they  see 
others  perform,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoy  a 
sense  of  equality  when  they  are  able  to  match  their 
achievements. 

Social  Feelings  of  Childhood.    The  same  thing  is 


secQ  in  tlie  first  emotions  of  a  aocial  ehaiactci    '    ' 
dren  &n  from  the  first  social  beings.    The  please:.  _. 
the  infant's  face  when  he  gazoa  at  the  mother  at-.   ■ 
this.     A  child  gous  to  his  mother  for  compnniott^ii^;', 
for  the  expression  of  interest  and  sympathy  ia  bii 
doings  and  concerns,     A  boy  of  16  months  shorttl 
this  desire  for  sympathy  in  his  pleasures.     Wheo  he 
Baw  anything  which  delighted  or  amused  him,  he  uej 
to  touch  his  mother's  face,  and  try  and  turn  it  in  tbc 
direction  of  the  object.    The  proximity  of  the  metlui 
or  nurse  evidently  gives  pleasure,     lie  is  happy  trhea 
at  her  side  engaging  as  much  of  her  attention  u 
possible,  and  occasionally  indulging  his  young  lovt 
by  a  warm  caress.    On  the  other  hand,  he  is  miwnUe 
when  long  away  from  her,  whether  alone  or  wHh 
strangers.     Tha  vcr)*  dependence  of  childhood  oa 
piiiyutal  car«  forms  a  bond  that  binds  the  child  to  hii 
mother.    But  this  early  affection  is  largely  a  penoul 
and  interested  fccUng.     The  child  fcela  tha  mother  tr 
pla}'mate  to  be  necessary  to  him.     He  values  them  u 
aourccs  of  pleasure  to  himselt     He  ha.s  as  yet  hardlf 
any  disinterested  feeling  for  their  concerns,  and  m 
little  appreciation  of  what  they  ore  in  thumaelra^ 
and  out  of  relation  to  himself. 

Love  of  Approbation.  One  of  the  most  TalttaUe 
traits  of  childhoo<l  is  its  strong  lo%-o  of  others'  reoog- 
nition,  good  opinion,  and  approbation.  This  ia  sott 
uon-penional  or  dininttrrcsted  feeling.  When  a  child 
finds  pleasure  in  another's  approval  he  is  obrioual/ 
thinking  of  himself.  It  is  thus  a  form  of  aclf-lovo  or 
eelf-apprcciation.  Tlie  child  is  pleased  (according  to 
the  principle  of  harmony)  when  others'  opinion  k 
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favoarable,  chiming  in  with  bis  instioctive  disposition 
to  tliinlc  wvll  of  IitmsclC 

At  the  Barac  time  this  feeling  is  distinct  from  other 
pcnwuikl  feelings  iu  one  iiniwrtatit  respect,  that  it 
iuvolvca  a  reffrence  to  othore.  To  set  store  by  the 
good  opinions  of  others  means  that  we  respect  otLcrs. 
Nut  only  so,  it  implies  a  vague  reference  to  tbe/ec/ingv 
of  others.  It  is  another'a  pleasanihle  feeling  which  is 
the  ground  of  the  self-gratulation  in  the  ciise,  another's 
painful  feeling  which  is  the  basis  of  the  self-humilia- 
tion  or  sense  of  shame.  Hence  the  moral  and  educa- 
tional vnlue  of  this  feeling.  It  is,  to  use  Mr.  Sp4;uccr's 
expression,  an  'ego-altruistic'  sentiment  which  serves 
to  bind  the  child  to  others,  and  prepares  the  vay  for 
a  purely  disinterested  type  of  social  feeling.* 

The  child  has  a  native  disposition  to  value  others* 
approbation.  This  is  connected  with  the  iustinctivo 
tendency  to  value  and  extol  self  and  its  conecms. 
It  is  not  improbable  too  that  long  experience  of  the 
utility  of  other's  favourable  opinion  in  the  history  <^ 
the  race  hits  brought  about  an  inherited  disposition 
to  attach  particular  importance  to  the  opinions  and 
sentiments  of  others.  However  this  be  the  expcii* 
enco  of  life  will  soon  shew  to  a  child  how  much  his 
daily  happioces  depends  on  the  favourable  judgments 
of  his  parents,  teachers,  and  (to  a  less  extent)  those 
of  Iiis  play-fellows.' 

Pride,  8eir-Esleem,  &c.     Tho  crowning  phase  of 

'  For  ■  ftilln-  UMQiit  of  thSa  ruling  in  nbtion  to  Uu  tineUon  of  Mlf- 
lontnlUin,  T)i4  XUuUmt  omd l)>*  Will.  PL  I.,  l'b«p.  XL,  H  10-17. 

■fnrui  ac<ounl  of  lb»  w*)rii>  "hicb  nich  a  fMlittK  »•)' han  bHn  orelrfd 
Is  tilt  hitUuyot  Ua  nca  wa  S.  S|>Mcsr,  l^nei/iUt  V  •f^f^^'n^  !'■>  ^ 
VllL,  Clk.  VU. 
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t])U  vguititic  Etago  of  feeling  is  the  dovelopment  of 
a  (listiiict  eoiotioQ  of  complaccDcy  willt  rcdpoct  to 
self.  Tbe  lovo  of  self,  the  dispoiution  to  value  self 
aud  its  coucema,  is,  aa  Las  been  ol>sci-vc<l,  instincttn, 
and  connected  with  the  impulse  of  solf-conscrvation. 
But  ill  this  early  form  it  ia  unrcfl<.-ctivo  and  *  udcod- 
scious'.  Id  its  developed  form  it  involves  difficoU 
intellectual  processes  of  inner  self-re  flection,  and  M 
appears  later  than  the  luvo  of  otlicrs'  approbatioiL 

This  latter  feeling  contributes  in  no  small  meaaoie 
to  the  growth  of  the  former.  Just  as  the  talk  of 
othei^  abt>ut  the  child  docs  much  to  lead  him  U> 
rdlect  on  Lim^ielf,  so  the  feeling  of  self-compluceucrot 
self-approval  is  fed  and  nurtunKl  in  no  small  measnn 
by  experiences  of  others'  good  opinion.  The  cbilil 
first  feels  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  with  himself  id 
direct  reaponse  to  the  utterauee  of  others'  eatisfactioit 
or  dissatisfaetion.  On  the  other  band,  children  vb» 
experience  little  of  others*  favourable  opinion  are  as » 
nile  wanting  in  self-complacency  and  self-confidence. 
The  young  are  thus,  morally  as  well  as  pbysioDy, 
dependent  on  others' 

As  however  a  child's  powers  unfold  tbemselr<s, 
aud  he  learns  to  reflect  about  himeelf  and  \a» 
concerns,  distinct  feelings  of  self-sa(i»faction  anil 
self-approval  arise.  The  very  iu»tiuct  of  self-preecr- 
vntion  would>  as  just  remarked,  further  the  growth  of 
self-esteem.    And  where  circumftuuces  oi-e  favouratiK 

■  T>r.  Bain  rt^titt  vil-\ore  m  tn  utenrion  of  teder  FnHntt,  fHf*^ 
(■Ikd  fultta  I>y  Uiu  t^cbt  of  hunu  hrln^  to  ona'*  ««b  pcnoiuJtil  f  f>> 
JShwl»Hwaw((A4  tr.V/.  hiii  L.  Clii|x  XU  ^  201).  DiilOibartiliMloMii 
OM  Mt  of  ili«  Inlin^  U  bMM  iaiUpeiiiltBt  root  in  lit*  iiMiaatt*^ 
inMmtlaib 
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tlie  cliild  succeeds  in  aocomplisbing  his  daily 
.,  there  grows  up  m  the  way  already  explained 
of  agrcenble  feeling  in  rcktion  to  binwdf  and 
bis  surroundings.  The  boy  feels  abreast  with  bis 
surroundings :  he  is  conscious  of  progivsGiiig  in 
physical  power,  knowledge,  and  the  accumulation  of 
toria]  poesesstons.  And  so  there  arises  in  con- 
ction  with  the  persistent  conscioufinefifl  of  self,  a 
customary  mode  of  agreeable  feeling  which,  Ticwcd  in 
slightly  different  ways,  we  call  pride,  self-complacency, 
or  self-esteem.  The  euatomary  strength  of  this  jilua- 
eurable  feeling  serves  to  determine  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  amount  of  the  individual's  Iiappincsa.* 

Tbe  MntlnMnt  «r  Mir-esUcm  and  the  idea  at  mSt  grow  togHlier  and 
:r  MM  tBolber.    The  fcdini;  uf  •clf-OMCxtiou  ia  at  lint  ■  yugao 
iFtive  itniinlMv    And  u  wai  pdntvd  out  in  tmciuti  Iha  growtli  of 
ld«»  «f  wlf  (p.  370),  Iho  r<<>line  u  one  Ctclur  in  developing  «  elcu 
ioOHuua  of  ntlt     On  tlie  olhiT  Lund,  iLo  diitliiict  iden  of  oeU  vlien 
iM  mtUttwd  give*  r-lmrnrn  to  thu  plra<iirab)i>  (or  jxiiiiriil)  Rrnliniif&L 
u*  the  hoy's  Ant  blind  «lalian  of  jmAtt  in  doing  Mmrtliing  diflit-nit 
bMOBM  later  on  a  dear  (onKJotuneM  of  ptncotal  po««r  or  «teelli;n(i& 

Oultiratlon  of  Emotion.  Xlie  praclicol  problom  of  cultivutiiif; 
tbe  GtnotioiM  b  beeet  with  peculiar  difUcultiea.  Tbe  aioa&a  of 
•timulutbf;  tbe  bt«Uectua]  powera  of  tlie  cliild  lie  in  the  tcacbcr'a 
baud.  He  <«n  ael  objocta  before  hie  Qjre,  coiunninicnlo  kDoiri«dg» 
by  means  of  iroid«,  and  so  directly  act  upon  his  facullieai 
But  bow  k  be  to  work  on  Ibe  feelings  of  the  chiMt  It  is  plain 
lliat  much  lesa  can  be  done  in  the  ir.iy  of  coniniandiiig  rwulta  in 
Um  cm*  of  Iho  teeiinga  than  in  that  of  the  intellect.  Moreover 
the  vast  ditTvrencw  in  emotional  tempetaiuoit  among  diildreu 
oomplicate  the  pro1>leiii  of  vultivatiug  oisoLioD  in  a  pecuhu  tnniuer. 


I  Tlii*  b  true  evra  «J  tli«  txevtt  tit  the  Miiij^h  Ovfrwctning  coDcMt  l« 
atntily  one  of  tlie  iDait  tertejn  wUKni  of  ■  ploMnrabls  txblDnra,  For  a 
Her  OMWint  of  tb«  origin  of  thia  feeling  aee  inj  volume^  Ittuiitnt,  Chapi 
i,  p.  SIB,  aiMl  faUoirlug. 
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IxX  us  MO  what  reaourcca  Eiliieation  bu  whli  napect  to  tfae  eulUn 
of  foinling. 

Tbe  cultura  of  tli«  omolions  fulls  into  two  vcJl-niHrlced  diviiia^ 
(a)  tli«  negative  ciillun,  and  (^)  Ute  poutivo  cnltura. 

BepiaBtion  ot  TMhag.  Thtm  uv  enwlioM  whicb  an  upl  lo 
exiat  in  mocm,  uch  h  fear,  and  th«  aDtJ-Mcial  fenltDga,  ugR, 
•OTj,  &c  TliMS  muat  to  t  cerUia  extent  be  KpnmeA,  and  bft 
within  dua  bounU.  The  probli'm  of  (uUIuing  tho  (okm  ol  ImUii 
in  tli«  jronng  ia  in  aoma  rupecta  a  pecitliarij  difficult  ona.  la  «i 
have  aeen,  their  amotional  outborwa  are  isaTked  bjr  great  riolnMa. 
UuceoTflT,  tlM  great  agency  bj  which,  aa  m  diall  aee  bjr  and  \if, 
tba  force  of  emotion  ii  cbccknl  and  countcncted,  namcljr  U  l0Mt 
of  adf-rcalratnt,  cnnuot  bo  utImkI  od  in  tho  cum  of  young  chtMw^ 
mring  to  tho  fwbleneM  of  their  wills.  On  ibo  other  hand,  tbt 
Tery  mobility  of  the  child's  mind  is  bvourahle  to  an  eaay  diw 
rion  of  bis  attention  by  a  akilful  educator  front  the  exciting  ons 
of  tlw  (Huinon. 

In  addition  to  Koktng  to  tabdiH  the  foR«  of  tindeaiiahb  fsi^ 
ings  n-buu  actually  excited,  tbe  viae  (eadwr  will  aim  at  veakeiuDf 
tlte  underlying  entotlonal  acnsihilltiea.  Id  boim  casea  he  hai  la 
take  car«  Ibdt  fcetin^i  needing  rcprtaoion  are  not  too  povtriully 
excited.  A  timid  child  should  bo  abidtled  to  aoine  extant  bm 
circumsliineea  likely  to  excite  twror.  An  enviona  chiM  oai^ht  set 
to  be  pUood  in  a  aitoalion  vliicli  ia  pntty  certain  to  exdte  Ibi 
feeling  An  emotional  niaotplibility  may  to  aome  axtenl  ks 
weakened  and  otcd  'starved  ont'  through  wnni  of  exercba.  Affin, 
ft«lingB  may  bo  ireakenod  by  MTengthening  tlie  inteltectoal  iddeaf 
the  child's  mind,  adiling  to  his  knowMge  and  exet«iainf  U* 
powera  of  reflection  and  judgment  In  thta  way,  for  exaDtpK 
groundless  terror  will  be  underatiited,  and  tbe  violenoo  of  gnrf 
and  anger  mitigalod.  Finally,  the  weakening  or  deadening  of  sn 
iin<te*iraU«  feeling  mny  often  bo  most  effectively  carri'vi  out  b|r 
exciting  aoma  opposed  or  inoompatible  feeling.  Thui,  awiy 
«<i»cife  of  a  feeling  of  regard  for  otben'  good  qunlitiea  tends  lo 
oofeohte  aeliiM's  conoeiL  Every  exercise  in  kiiidneea  and  ran- 
sidrmtion  for  otlwra  bdpa  to  weaken  tbe  imitiloea  of  angar  sad 
envy. 

StimuUUoD  of  EmoUon.    VTbat  we  call  Uie  culture  ut  fatfag 
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ii,  however,  Urfitiy  WDCeinnd  with  the  probtnn  of  ftWAkeniDg  uid 
■traogtlicning  dvurabln  uid  up>«ful  (inotioM,  itKfa  u  offuction,  tho 
MDM  of  dutjr,  and  eo  oa  Speaking  rouglily  we  may  ay  Uial  m 
Um  egoieUe  feelinga  nquire  to  be  wtukeoed,  tynipaUiy  Mtd  iIm 
higher  •eotiBuuls  need  lo  be  rtcensthctitil.  Stnoe  foeling  giows 
by  filWKiM  the  ptoUem  k  how  to  cell  forth  mi  omotiocial  euaceptj- 
bility  LDto  full  anil  vtj^roiu  play,  lliare  are  two  UiingB  wlii^ 
the  oducttor  can  do  b«rra.  (1)  Fint  of  all  tho  child  nay  be  iiitn>> 
dneed  lo  object  ciicumBlwwc*,  modea  of  activity,  whicli  are  fiitnt 
to  eiuite  a  ixutlcuJar  feetiiig.  Thua  objccta  may  bg  prsMnted,  a.pi, 
in  •  |Htbtt*c  atoty,  which  are  fitted  to  ejtdtn  his  §ytnpathy. 
Baantiful  aV)"=^  ^'  natora  and  art  may  he  aubniittcd  to  hie 
DOttce,  and  lo  tli«  mlhatie  feeling  of  admiration  awakened.  Noble 
actioBB  may  bo  namted  to  liim,  and  ao  tlie  morel  aenae  atimulatod. 
Finally,  by  inducing  him  (by  the  application  of  any  ntotivo)  to 
pat  forth  hia  activiliea  we  net  hira  in  tho  way  of  au()iiin(ig  «xpcri- 
BBcca,  and  divcoveiinii  new  uodca  of  pluairUK^  In  tiiut  munntr  an 
indoloot^  UBunbtlioua  diild  may  be  rouanl  to  actirity  by  a  fint 
taete  of  tl>e  plcasurea  of  auooeu^  aad  tJie  delight  of  weU-eamed 
■OBBtiKnilation. 

(2)  In  the  accond  ptaue,  mach  may  be  dene  by  tlie  luihiloal 
nanifwtalioB  of  a  particukr  fielinR  by  thou  who  cotutittite  tho 
child'a  ndal  enviionmcnt.  Chililivn  tvnd  to  n-flect  the  fcelin){l 
they  Ke  GxprcMed  by  their  patrnta,  l^achcn,  and  young  oom- 
paniona.  This  fact  will  be  touched  on  again  when  we  come  to  the 
subject  of  t^mpalhy.  II«ra  it  ia  enoufjh  to  name  it  ea  aflording 
one  of  the  great  JiiatntiueDtalitice  by  which  Uie  teacher  may  to 
eoine  extent  mould  or  give  thape  to  the  gtuwiiig  emoUcnnl  nnlute 
ot  (he  child. 

In  aciking  to  stimnlale  th«  feelings  the  Fducatcr  needs  to  be 
on  his  guard  laat  ha  i«pc«sa  what  he  seeks  to  fcoter.  This  risk  ia 
peculiarly  great  in  education  owing  to  the  frequent  need  of 
•tiiiiulating  aonaibility  on  its  painful  kiiIc,  for  piirpoaca  of  deterring. 
Aa  wot  pobtcd  out  aboTT^  the  ofl-rcp«nt«d  wounding  of  any 
(motional  autceptihility  tcnda  lo  deaden  it.  This  ia  spocinlly  the 
eaae  with  a  delicate  feeling  like  shnme,  whicli  aa  Locka  p<Knta  out 
'Btanot  lie  kept  and  often  tram^grcM'd  against ".' 
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The  UanBcement  of  the  EioisUc  Feellnga.  The  poUn  d 
tlie  l^ducaUir  vrith  rcKpoct  to  tlie  QgoHtio  ft«lingB  is  fttfXj  dm  tl 
T»preiston,  partly  one  of  dovdopneot  Thtm  ta  no  doubt  tbl 
ili^y  BTO  apt  to  exist  in  exccM  in  children.  Tbe  mother  and  tndb« 
have  to  Ktk  to  reftlmin  the  Tiolent  painful  emoUont  m  term  lal 
gfiet.  More  partioularly  the  ABti^ocial  feelhigi,  ngiy  paian, 
enti|>nthy,  «nvy,  and  othcc  nnlordj  feeUnga  hara  to  k  laiga  «(1«1 
to  bo  ttatnpoi)  out 

YA  tho  problftm  ii  not  attnlj  a  ncgstivo  one^  The  enwUtni 
which  grow  »p  about  mlf  are  nctdfnl  for  the  child^  oonliMil 
existence  and  auecees  in  the  atrag^e  for  life.  We  cannot  «a«dical* 
thi-m  ev«n  if  we  would,  Bud  it  would  not  be  well  to  do  ao  if  «i 
eould.  The  ffioistielmpiilaMniajercn  be  defideot  and  require  pab- 
tjro  Btimulnlion.  There  are  liatleia  and  luthikrgia  cbildrou  whoa  itii 
well  to  try  aiul  rouiw  to  aolf-aaaertion,  la  their  CMO  b  may  b* 
dmirable  to  atek  to  quiclcoo  the  feeling  of  prido,  ambition,  aad  (» 
extreme  casea)  even  the  distinctly  anli-eocisl  feelinir  of  antaBMOB 
and  delight  in  beating  otheiK  On  tbe  Other  hand,  an  onr^nak 
flkttd  may  require  a  atrengtbenlnj;  <rf  the  emotion  of  fc«r. 

Kven  when  tliete  is  no  natural  deficeucy  in  thiiiie  foelmp  Iha 
vducntor  hai  not  ao  much  to  ivprew  ibem  a*  to  ilinM;t  Uun  to 
higher  obJKta  or  a»pccta  of  objects.  He  aeeks  to  tranafona  thM 
by  rt^ning  them.  Tlius  )i«  aims  at  Iwding  ibe  child  op  tnM 
the  fear  of  physical  evil  to  Iho  fear  of  moral  evil ;  from  tbe  e^jof- 
menl  of  bodily  contest  to  that  of  m«nta]  competition  ;  fmm  pfiis 
in  the  puesMsion  of  mBlerisl  ohjecta  (personal  beauty,  &c.)  lo  fok 
in  the  poeeenion  of  intellectual  qualities,  and  so  forth.  This  |s» 
esM  gOM  hand  in  hand  with  Ibo  exeniso  of  tbo  higher  nnd  di^ 
iiilerMted  eraotloaa, 

Tbe  dlRioultiM  of  tbe  odDcationnl  prohlena  connected  with  tin 
■lanageraent  of  the  ogowtie  feelinga  come  out  dmrly  «m»||^  in 
curmtt  ducosnons  i«spectjng  tbe  proper  mottTee  lo  ba  appmUl 
to  in  intiJlectnel  edncation.  Th«  v«y  lo  deal  with  tb*  f««linf 
or  impulse  of  emulation  or  rivalry  is  one  of  the  puxtUa  ot  aduca- 
tionsl  aci«noe^  In  iU  pur«  form  this  emotion  is  an  sgotatk  asl 
anli-aocial  feeling  and  then  ie  no  doubt  that  amoag  acbool-«»- 
potiton  il  often  derelope  into  genuine  hatted.  A  boy  from  habiu^ 
slly  r^atditig  another  as  bis  tiral,  as  on*  who  nmy  ohUia  Iki 
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priiQ  ha  coreto,  and  vith  whom  he  is  called  on  to  measure  bis 
ittangth,  comea  nncoiiBcioasly,  perhap?,  to  cherish  a  special  dis- 
like or  antipath;  towards  his  opponent.  Hence  the  impulse  must 
be  checked. 

At  the  same  time,  the  feeling  is  far  too  powerful,  as  well  as 
too  necessary  ■  force  to  be  dispensed  with  in  education.  Pro- 
vided it  be  kept  within  due  limits,  and  tempered  by  kindly 
generons  feelings  under  the  form  of  a  friendly  rivalry,  it,u  nn- 
ol^ectionsble.  The  great  ptnctical  abjection  to  it  is  its  limited 
nngb  Bivalry  comes  into  full  play  in  competition  for  prizes, 
and  other  honours,  Eonce  slow  and  backward  children  come 
little  under  the  influence  of  this  feeling.  And  since  clever  chil- 
dren may  in  geneml  be  supposed  to  derive  more  pleasure  from 
■tndj  itself  than  stupid  ones,  the  application  of  the  stimulus  of 
nwud  for  absolute  attainment,  looks  very  much  like  giving  "  t« 
him  that  hath".  This  points  to  the  need  of  habitually  exercising 
another  feeling,  the  love  of  approbation.  This  acts  on  all  alike, 
and  as  a  semi-social  feeling  is  of  a  higher  moral  value  than  the 
feeling  of  rivalry.  Hence  the  more  the  educator  can  appeal  to  this 
feeling  in  the  early  stage  of  school-life  the  better.  By  uniformly 
recognising  effort  made,  and  progress  attained,  in  other  words, 
nJative  as  distinguished  from  absolutive  proficiency,  the  teacher 
is  helping  to  build  up  a  feeling  of  self-reliance  and  self-esteem, 
which  when  sufficiently  developed  will  make  the  intellectual 
iuduatry  of  the  pupil  independent  of  all  external  stimulus, 
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Tot  a  folln  icconiit  of  ths  nnotioiu  in  detail,  see  Dr.  Bain'e  volame,  Tht 
Sautiau  and  Uu  tfili.  The  reader  of  Genoui  sboold  look  >t  Dr.  J.  W. 
KiMowsky's  work,  Daa  GefvhUUben  (Leipzig,  1862)  j  also  Dr.  L.  George's 
Z«AffriuA  der  FiyAeiogit  (Berlin,  1854),  Put  L,  gS  and  6,  and  Part  III., 
I  A.  tor  an  acconut  of  the  waj  in  which  the  Feelingt  are  developed,  aee 
along  with  Bain'i  work,  Herbert  Spancet'a  FriTicipla  of  Psychology,  VoL 
L,  Part  IT.,  Ch.  Till. ;  and  Vol.  II.,  Pt  Till,  Ch.  II.,  VI.,  VIL  On 
tlu  adneatiDnal  prolilam,  lae  Prat  Bain,  £diiaitu»i  at  Sdena,  Ch.  III.  (Play 
of  Motive*; — the  EmotionB).  On  the  general  problem  of  cultivatiDg  eiDO< 
Hoa,  ne  Tb.  Waiti,  AUgtmtiM  Fmiagogii,  2ta  Abuhnitt,  f.  liO,  Aa 
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Sympathy.  The  transition  from  tho  lower  level  o( 
persoQiU  Kmotion  to  the  higher  plane  of  non-penootl 
Sentiment,  is.  as  we  have  seen,  effected  to  »  lug« 
extent  by  the  development  of  tho  capacity  for  eym- 
pathy.  By  sympathy  is  meant,  as  the  et^inologyof 
the  word  suggests  {<rw,  with^  and  vaBov,  feeling), 
fellov-feeliug  or  feeling  along  with  othen.  It  is  tlie 
great  force  which  binds  the  individual  to  his  Mcitl 
environment  (family,  nchool,  or  nation).  Id  its  pei^ 
feet  form  it  constitutes  disiutorestedness,  or  altniistic 
feeling,  a  readiness  to  sacri6ce  personal  comfort  tod 
happiness  for  the  welfare  of  others. 

Origin  of  Sympathy  ;  Contagion  of  Feeling.  Sym- 
pathy with  others  is  ba»cd  on  a  tendency  to  reflect 
the  feelings  or  emotional  states  of  those  about  us.  1b 
its  simplest  farm  this  tendency  shows  itself  in  an 
unooDScious  reproduction  or  imitation  of  another'i 
feeling.  The  mind  of  the  person  affected  does  not 
consciously  represent  or  dwell  on  the  feeling  which 
affects  him,  but  simply  vibrates  in  unison  with  it 

This  tendency  manifests  itself  very  early.    There  is 
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if  ■onM  instinctiTe  knowledge  of  tho  signs  of 
feeling,  and,  connected  with  this,  a  native  disposition 
to  answer  smile  with  smile,  &c.'  Rut  some  amonnt  of 
individual  expcrieacc  is  needed  for  fixing  the  connection 
between  the  several  feelings  and  their  external  expres- 
sions. When  this  is  acquired  the  child  tends  automa- 
tically to  take  on  the  moods  of  hilarity,  anxiety, 
depression,  of  those  about  him.  This  apponra  to  be  due 
to  the  working  of  an  imitative  impuW  which  leads  to 
the  more  or  less  complete  adoption  of  the  oxtcrnal 

Hpfctitude,  gesture,  tone,  &c'  When  surrounded  by  a 
nambei  of  people  all  mnnifeeting  the  samo  kind  of 
fueling,  there  is  a  strong  disposition  to  fall  in  with  or 
echo  their  emotion.  A  child  suddenly  placed  in 
the  midst  of  a  group  of  merry  children  catches  the 

^kevoiling  tone  of  gindness.  The  spread  of  a  feeling 
oi  indignation,  or  of  admiration,  through  a  com- 
mnnity,  as  a  school,  or  a  nation,  illustrates  this  ten- 
dency of  a  sti-ongly  manifested  emotion  to  reflect 
itdelf  in  others.    This  fact  is  known  as  the  contagion 

mi  feeling. 

"  Nature  of  Sympathy.  In  its  fully-developed  form 
sympathy  is  more  than  this  resonance  or  imitativft 
reproduction  of  a  manifested  feeling.      It  implies  a 

Ftinct  repreaentatioD  of  another's  pleasure  or  pain, 
1  a  disposition  to  make  it  our  <ymi,  or  to  identify 


■  That  Ibn  AOi  ho*  •  vtgut  fntnitivi  Vnavltdge  of  othori'  fMltngl  i 
■toni  bjr  ths  bet  tWt  b»  naponila  to  th«  Msilo  of  hb  mother  long  boTani  hi* 
own  Hcpvricnct  could  hav*  U<i^t  him  to  unoclata  p)M*unbla  fFcliag  with 
tbli  i«nicalu  Ctcial  moTfmonL  Tliii  U  well  oiAintaiued  in  tho  work  wlnbdj 
nftmd  to,  rA«  AlUniiUfi.  t  LXXIt. 

'For  ■■  nplaoatiai «f  the  gcnoui  of  (Tinpatlijr  on  orolatlon  prinriiilce, 
I B.  SfUMT,  Mmt^Ut  1^  PiydMio^y.  Vol  IL.  Ft.  Vlll.,  Chip.  V. 
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ouracIvM  with  tlie  subject  of  it.  It  it  feeling  /or  u 
wcU  as  wUii  another.  Inasmuch  as  it  indudos  meatal 
representations  of  another's  inner  experiences,  it  u 
cloeoly  rulatixl  to  the  knowledge  of  other  minds.  Bat 
it  is  more  than  knowledge,  for  wo  ma.y  recognise  tlrt 
Qxistoace  of  sufiecing  and  yet  not  enter  into  it  and 
suffer  with  and  for  the  sufferer.'  Although  we  com- 
monly have  in  view  feeling  fur  jkuu  rather  than  for 
pleasure  when  we  talk  of  sympathy,  this  last  roally 
includes  both.  To  sympathise  is  to  we4!p  with  those 
that  wuep  imd  to  rejoice  with  those  that  rejoice.  U 
includes  the  disposition  to  felicitate  as  well  as 
disposition  to  commisoruto. 

Sympathy  and  Benevolence.  Sympathy  is  a  t1 
of  degree.  We  often  fcol  a  momentary  feeling 
one  in  trouble,  but  instantly  lose  sight  of  the  suffct 
ing.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  another's  plcasun', 
This  fugitive  kind  of  sympathy  is  of  littlo  moral 
value  as  it  does  not  affect  action.  Sj'mpathy  is  only 
complete  when  it  takes  a  firm  hold  on  the  mind,  eo 
that  we  make  the  suffering  wliieh  wo  witnesa  oi 
own,  and  are  disposed  to  make  efforts  to  ntlieva 
just  as  though  wc  wore  ourselves  suffering.  Tl 
complete  idcntiiicjttion  of  ourselves  with  another 
implied  in  kindness,  considoratenees,  or  beneTolcnce 
{vel\-moItiny).  Jt  is  tbis  active  side  of  sympathy, 
this  passing  of  a  mere  fechng  into  disinterested  im- 
pulse, the  desire  to  relieve  another's  pain  and  furlhtr 
hia  pleasure,  which  as  we  shall  see  Liter  on  forms  ttu 

'  The  ftuct  eonnactMa  btlwNin  fcUow-fMllnc  wJ  nvtwl  lai««t«40i  l« 
been  iiiK«nlaii«l]r  (TMtod  bf  Ut.  Liilt*  SU^cB  ia  bi*  Seitim  6/  JUmi  i 
VL,  Sml  1L 
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jfouodation  of  a  morally  good  and  Tirtaoas  disposition 
or  character.' 

Process  of  Sympathy.  This  feeling  for  another's 
pleasure  or  pain  13  the  result  of  a  pcoceas  of  obacrva- 
tion  and  interpretation  of  the  external  itigas  of 
feeling.  (1)  The  first  etcp  is  observation.  Wc  must 
note  the  facial  movements,  the  modulations  of  voice, 
and  so  on,  if  we  are  to  be  affected  by  ouothcr'ti  joy 
or  grief.  Sympathy  with  adulta  often  requires  fine 
observation,  siuoc  they  are  aocustomod  to  conceal 
their  emotions.  (2)  Tlie  second  step  is  the  interpre- 
tation of  llio  signs  by  the  recalling  of  our  [mat  per- 
sonal emotional  experiences.  When  we  sympathi^  with 
a  child  in  his  success  or  his  disappointment,  we  do  ao 
by  a  rcvi^-al  of  simihir  experiences  of  our  own.  When 
another's  happiness  or  uubjippiiiess  recalls  Dothiag 
similar  in  our  cxixtricuce,  wc  fail  to  uudcrsUiiid,  and 
80  to  sympathise.  (3)  Kinally,  in  its  higher  forma 
sympathy  involves  an  efibit  of  constructive  imagi* 
nation.  The  joys  and  sorrows  of  others  rarely 
resemble  our  own  in  all  particutars.  lu  order  to 
interpret  another's  emotional  experience  wc  have  to 
modify,  separate,  and  regroup  the  elements  of  out 
personal  experience.  We  have  to  imagine  an  untried 
set  of  circumotancus,  and  more  than  this,  allow  for 
uronces  of  emotional  Biisceptibility  between  our- 
selves and  those  whose  feelings  we  seek  to  share. 

Basis  of  Sympathetic  Disposition.  From  this  rough 
unt  of  the  process  of  sympathy  we  may  easily 


U«t 
Pdiff> 
selv. 


*n«  txtet  nalnrs  of  thU  dUinterwted  Impnln  bu  Iwen  the  nibjsct  of 
mn«h  diKOBnoii.  Sm  Bain,  n»  EmDliant  ami  Mr  H'Ul,  Clmji.  VL,  f  II,  toA 
fcUowing.    Lnll*  Sui>b«ii.  SeiitM  tf  Stkia,  Chi{^  VI.,  |  III.  (Alunim). 
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define  fhe  main  constituents  in  the  8}*ro|)3tb«tto 
temperament.  (a)  First  of  all,  intense  nn<l  wifJp 
syropatbies  involve  the  emotional  temperamfrnt,  t(mt 
is  to  say  a  keen  and  varied  Bawwptibility  to  plcaaurw 
and  pftins.  To  feel  deeply,  readily  and  widi'Iy  with 
othere  implies  that  we  have  felt  much  and  variou'lj' 
ooraelvcs,  and  wo  able  to  recall  our  feelings  easily.' 
(h)  In  the  second  place,  there  must  not  only  b« 
high  emotional  capuctty,  but  also  quickness  and  fin«- 
nees  of  observation,  a  readiness  in  noting  the  extoraal 
Btgna  of  others^  feelings.  This  condition  is  by  bo 
means  contained  in  the  6rst  Strong  emotional  bib- 
ceptibilities  are  often  accompanied  by  the  '  subjective 
attitude '  of  mind,  a  tendency  to  brood  on  onu's  own 
feclinga,  to  bo  introspective  and  preoccupied  with  etif 
and  its  concerns.  This  is  fatal  to  sympathy.  Quick 
sympathies  imply  a  lively  interest  in  obaerriog  ei- 
ternol  things,  and  more  particularly  an  interest  in 
the  play  of  feeling  in  others. '  (c)  Finally  a  sympa- 
thetic nature  involves  imaginativcnesa.  Ready  aoJ 
wide  sympathy  depends  on  the  obihty  to  project 
ourselves  easily  into  new  circumstances  and  aituationi, 
and  spell  out  from  the  alphabet  of  our  own  emotioinl 
experiences  the  expression  of  unfamiliar  feelings.  Tha 
want  of  this  sympathetic  imagination  may  render  even 
persona  of  strong  and  deep  feeling  and  good  observa- 
tion slow  and  inept  in  reading  the  feelings  of  otben. 
To  this  brief  account  of  the  positive   (interna]) 


>  DIArtncw  b  Tttcntim  pawn  %n  li«i«  orailaolud,  thotmh  of  taam  \ 
tifucl  tli«  du|Mition  to  ImX  lot  othtn. 

*Thu  1«  ■  KooJ  part  of  Iha  >pfcUl  iotenat  ia  faoM  wlUsh  iauletllM| 
,  tpariallr  good  mmuoty  tot  them. 
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oonditiona  of  gympathy  may  be  added  a  word  on 
the  nogattre  conditions.  All  preoccupation  is  of 
eoone  nufavourablo  to  sympatliy.  A  paramount 
intorest  in  activity  (so  common  in  children),  in  in- 
tellectual  inquiiy,  or  in  art,  is  inimical  to  close  and 
deep  B3rmpnthy.  The  moft  important  mental  obstacle, 
however,  is  the  presence  of  some  opposite  or  ineom* 
patible  feeling.  Buch  as  the  feeling  of  satisiaction  at 
another's  discomfiture,  or  envy  of  his  happinoas.  All 
anti-social  feeling  .stifles  the  promptings  of  sympathy. 
In  general,  njinpathy  with  pain  ia  much  leas  ob- 
atructed  than  sympathy  with  picnsuro  by  the  npria- 
ing  of  thefie  egoistic  feelings.  Kejoicing  at  aiiotlier'a 
aerious  suffering  (Schadenfreude)  ia  less  common  than 
a  feeling  of  dissatisfiiction  and  envy  at  another's 
happinc^  Hence  tbe  great  difficulty  of  a  deep 
and  genuine  feeling  for  another's  gladness  (Mitfreude), 
As  Jean  Paul  aaya,  "  Zum  MitU-idcn  geniigt  ein 
Hcnsch ;  zur  Slitfreude  gehurt  ein  EngeL" 

EfFeetB  of  Sympathy.  The  giving  of  aj'mpathy  ia 
partly  pleasurable  partly  painful.  To  enter  into 
another's  joy  is  a  pure  plea-ture.  On  tbo  other  hand, 
to  eorrow  with  the  sorrowful  is  to  share  in  a  painful 
State  of  mind.  The  pain  is  no  doubt  mitigated  by 
an  undercurrent  of  tender  emotion,  yet  it  remains. 
The  real  pleasure  of  sympathy  is  for  the  recipient 
rather  than  for  the  donor.    The  liappy  child  has  his 


*  It  luu  Imvh  ci«iitMil«d  bjr  Dr.  B«ls  tb»t  *«  «»  Mr«lila  of  dniting  pit*. 
Km  trota  th*  m*ra  ilsht  of  ■noUksra  join,  Kn<l  Ihul  UiU  coiittiliK'a  (lia 
lagi«dl«ut  of  irwMtDMB  in  rctallntton.  But  ttiii  poatjon  bu  btcn  quMtlonad. 
(8m  Mii4,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  SSS.  it»  I  Vol.  VIII ,  p^  tld.  M2).  Uintm  thfa 
a*r  bot  tb*  oAoot  oT  sulniro  u  MrUiDtjr  to  gnatly  litoit  tho  mig*  of  tU> 
INtiflmtioa. 
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deliglit  iucrcaacd  by  his  mother's  symjiathetic  intereit: 
the  unhappy  one  haa  his  grief  assuaged  by  her  pily. 
Sympathy  thus  iucrcuscs  our  pleasure  by  addiug  t 
barmouious  resonance,  and  dimiaishes  our  pain  by 
supplying  the  grateful  element  of  consolation. 

More  than  this,  sympathy  serves  to  deepen  tai 
fix  more  firmly  our  various  sentiments  and  convic- 
tions about  things.  A  child  who  is  pleased  with  a 
successful  effort  and  disposed  to  think  well  of  him- 
self haa  his  self-complacency  confirmed  by  the  praise 
of  liis  mother  or  teacher.  Uis  likings  both  for  po^ 
sons  and  things,  his  admirations,  his  moral  senti- 
ments, are  all  strengthened  by  finding  that  othcn 
shore  in  his  feehugs.  All  our  habitual  feelings  an 
sustained  to  a  comiiderahlo  extent  by  this  aupfrart  of 
sympathy. 

Mutual  Sympathy.  The  giving  of  s^'mpatby  is 
largely  a  mutter  of  exchange.  The  pleasure  of  re- 
ceiving sympathy  calls  forth  responsive  fooling.  We 
cannot  long  go  on  feeling  for  another  if  he  gives  u 
back  no  emotional  equivalent.  Accordingly  persons 
greatly  absorbed  in  their  own  concerns  come  in  as  a 
rule  for  Uttle  sympathy. 

This  mutual  sympathy  may  take  the  form  of  an 
exchange  of  feeling  with  res])cct  to  BtncHy  peraotitd 
joys  and  sorrows,  as  in  the  case  of  two  firiends  who 
mutually  unbosom  their  secret  happiness  or  unhi4)p(- 
ncss.  More  frequently  it  enters  as  an  accompaai- 
ment  into  o,  common  joy  or  grief.  In  the  delight  of 
a  school  at  winning  a  match,  or  in  the  sorrow  of  a 
family  at  the  loss  of  one  of  its  members,  wa  see 
mutual  sympathy  augmenting  a  common   pleasnn 
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or  softeaing  a  common  poio.  A  good  deal  of  the 
lefiucd  bappincsa  of  life  coiuiista  ia  int«i-chaiig<»  of 
common  feelings  and  convictions,  as  political  sentt- 
mcute,  iBStbetic  impressions,  and  so  on.  This  mutual 
sympathy  is  a  powci-ful  iuiiucncc  in  the  direction  of 
maiDtaiiiing  public  sentiment  and  moral  tone  in  a 
school  or  other  community. 

Circumstances  favouring  Mutual  Sympathy.  It 
follows  from  what  has  been  isaid  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  feeling  that  wana  and  close  sympathy  between 
two  persons  depends  on  special  circumstances.  It  is 
not  enough  that  both  are  of  a  sympathetic  nature : 
more  special  conditions  are  necessary. 

(1)  To  begin  with,  there  must  be  a  certain  simi- 
larity of  temperament  and  emotional  experience. 
Great  difference  of  age,  temperament,  tastes  or 
mode  of  life  is  fatal  to  close  sympathy.  The  young 
are  proverbinlty  inept  in  eutering  into  the  unfamiliar 
feelings  of  the  old ;  and  the  latter,  though  they  have 
had  youtbful  experiences,  have  rarely  much  sympathy 
to  bestow  on  the  former. 

(2)  Iq  the  second  place,  there  must  be  a  certain 
amount  of  daily  contact  and  community  of  expurienca 
Unless  two  persons  are  thrown  much  together  they 
are  not  in  the  way  of  observing  one  another's  feelings 
closely.  Added  to  this  there  is  the  important  circum- 
stance that  living  together  exposes  persons  to  the  same 
external  influences,  the  same  causes  of  sorrow  and 
joy.  Children  in  the  same  home  or  same  school  enjoy 
to  a  large  extent  the  same  pleasures,  feel  the  same 
restraints,  and  so  on.      Owing  to  tliis  circunutjinco 

ley  get  into  the  habit  of  sharing  in  one  auother'a 
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feelings,  and  of  giving  and  looking  for  Bymptitbjr. 
Against  tbia  roust  be  sot  off  ttic  liability  of  pvnum 
living  in  daily  contact  to  come  into  a  relation  of 
rivalry  or  com]ietition.  Tbis  ia  one  reason  why  chil- 
dren are  apt  to  feel  so  little  for  one  another's  troubles  : 
tbey  are  disposed  to  regard  one  anotlier  as  compctiton 
for  the  Bnmu  advantages. 

(.3)  As  a  third  circumstance  may  be  named  lli« 
growth  of  peraoniil  lilting.  Anything  which  call* 
forth  tender  regnrd  from  one  person  to  another 
Ecnurcs  thftt  vivid  attention  on  which  sympathy  de- 
l>eiidjs;  and,  further,  a  feeling  of  liking  dispoMa  a 
person  to  bestow  sympathy  on  the  beloved  object 
Hence  the  common  anion  of  liking  or  pleasunble 
regard  and  sympJithy  in  what  wo  cjdl  affection  and 
love.  To  call  forth  tenderness,  gratitude,  admim- 
tion,  is  thus  to  attract  the  sympnthiea.  On  the  oUiBr 
hand,  a  oold  respect,  in  which  there  is  no  warm  puliti- 
tion  of  tenderness,  is  unrnvourablo  to  the  outgoings 
of  sympathy. 

Growth  of  Sympathy.  It  follows  from  this  brief 
account  of  the  nature  and  conditions  of  sympathy 
that  it  is  a  comparatively  kte  acquirement.  As  al- 
ready remarked  there  appears  to  be  an  instinctive 
disposition  to  answer  smile  with  smile,  and  tears  with 
tears.  Mr.  Darwin's  boy  when  6  months  and  II  days 
expressed  an  imitative  sympathy  "  by  his  mdancboty 
face,  with  the  comers  of  his  mouth  well  depreand, 
when  Ilia  nurse  pretended  to  cry  ".* 

This  instinctive  tendency  needs,  however,  to  be 
developed  and  perfected  by  the  aid  of  oxpcrieDca 

*MegropMealSt»klk^aK  /V<">^  -Vf^rf,  toL  IL  (tS77V  p^  St*. 
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and  exercise.  Sympathy  in  ito  compIet«  conscious 
form,  fcUuw-fccliug,  first  appears  as  a  feeling  of 
pity  or  commiseratioa  for  otbcra.  Tho  pAiiia  first 
sympatbised  with  are  of  course  tho  familiar  bodily 
feelings,  sach  as  cold,  fatigue,  injury,  together  with 
the  simple  emotional  states  as  fear  and  disappoint- 
ment A.  very  young  child  will  show  unmistakably 
the  signs  of  dejection  and  sorrow  at  the  actual 
sight  or  narration  of  another  child's  sufferings. 
And  the  lower  animals  with  their  simple  and  easily 
apprehended  emotional  cxpericQces  come  in  for  a 
considerable  ehon:  of  this  early  pity.  To  give  an 
instance,  a  boy  of  21  months  on  seeing  a  drowned 
dog  token  out  of  a  pond  and  buried,  burst  into  tears, 
and  continued  for  days  to  talk  in  plaintive  tonee  of 
tlie  unfortunate  quadruped.  Every  mother  knows 
how  much  the  int«rest  of  nursery  stories  depends  on 
^^  gratification  of  the  impulses  of  pity.' 
^^  Tbe  capability  of  entering  into  the  pleasures  of 
r  others  is  at  this  early  period  limited.  The  child 
is  no  doubt  agreeably  affectt-d  by  the  sight  of  others' 
liiippiuess,  but  this  is  only  on  unconscious  sym- 
pathy which  includes  no  imptiUe  of  fehcitation. 
Tbe  familiar  fact  that  a  young  child  takes  more 
pleasure  in  hearing  about  others'  happiness  in  the 
region  of  fiction  than  in  witncaaiug  it  in  the  realm 
of  reality,  suggests  that  the  promptings  of  envy  are 
as  yet  too  powerful.  But  the  exercise  of  sympathy 
under  the  form  of  compassion  strengthens  the  capa- 

■StHcUf  ipnlcing  pity  i*  toiiiiithiiifE  mors  than  n-mjathjr:  U  inclmlei 
(B  mit£aisg«if  tm(l«r«r  loving  (rrling  towinli  llis  hsljilr»,  or  UTifortuiuit« 
HMtan,  tad  tfcla  lop^Unt  U  dUlUiFttj  ii!*MiinbU.     Hrmta  Mr.  Sp««ur 
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city  and  in  a  measure  fits  it  for  tbe  higher  task  of 
rejoicing  at  others'  happiness. 

The  progress  of  sympathy  may  be  marked  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  Every  exercise  of  the  capacity  tends  to 
fix  the  disposition  and  to  induce  a  habit  of  e}'mp>- 
thising.  And  this  is  seen  in  the  greater  certain^ 
and  promptness  with  which  the  feeling  is  called  fortlu 

Again,  as  tbe  capacity  is  thus  strengthened  and  the 
intelligence  and  representative  power  grows  the  eUld 
becomes  capable  of  a  wider  range  of  sympathy.  Sym- 
pathy naturally  begins  at  home,  with  those  who  have 
most  in  common  with  the  child.  But  as  his  capabilitiec 
unfold  he  learns  to  feel  cot  only  for  those  of  his  own 
house,  but  for  the  poor  stranger  in  the  streets,  and 
even  the  distant  elave.  In  this  way  a  gencml 
disposition  to  sympathy  which  we  call  kindness  or 
benevolence  is  developed. 

Finally,  the  growth  of  a^inpathy  mf^nns  a  pro- 
gress in  refinement.  As  the  whole  emotional  Datnre 
grows  the  child  becomes  capable  of  enteiing  into 
the  more  complex  and  subtle  feelings  of  othere. 
He  began  by  sharing  in  the. simple  distresses  of  hv 
playmatea,  and  pet  animals:  be  ends  by  feeling  bk 
way  into  the  many  shades  of  emotion  which  a  cu!U> 
vated  mind  experiences. 

Ubcb  of  Sympathy  in  Edncatlon.  Thn  irapalMw  of  aympatli; 
An  tt  iiiattCT  of  ptim«coiic<irn  to  tho  tMcbor.  Tlio  faailtiMOtil 
fool  of  eyiupnthj  tint  fMling  Undi  to  propajicau  itMU  is  fnngU 
with  tniporUnt  edncalional  eorueqiHnoetL  'Pio  nuxiin  tlwt  tl* 
teuher  ^oukl  ex]iibil  good  feeling  litniMl^  sod  eullivKte  a  hualtkj 
toDO  of  sentiment  In  hU  doM  or  mAi'W,  depends  on  iliia  ciiviia- 
rIadcc    Is  iU  fnllcr  and  mom  oook{>Iel«  fbnn,  too,  sjrtiipftth/  i*  a 
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iMttet  of  mprein*  mtemt.  The  teoeher'a  tocceH  iritk  a  pu^'il 
vQI  ttini  br);elj  on  liia  altilitj  to  ctittivnU  and  tnaintain  a  reUtwD 
of  nutud  •yinjialhy  batvre«n  himwlf  tnd  bis  chargo.  His  object 
dMuld  b«  to  HtimuUt*  tho  young  learner  ta  enter  to  some  extent 
into  his  own  feeling  of  e&lhuriasm  for  knonledge,  into  bit  tulcs, 
■od  so  on ;  and  for  thu  pnrpoM  he  diould  know  aomething  of  the 
waj  in  which  ejrmpethjr  is  excited,  Finalljr  synipath/  plays  a 
imouneot  put  ia  nonl  deveh^ment.  The  child  ^towb  moml  to 
Bone  extent  by  lUMWtnoioitBly  ushibiiig  th«  monl  f<«ltii^  of  Uiom 
about  him.  But,  more  tboii  thia,  eympalhy  with  others  in,  as  wo  tliall 
aee  pmently,  u  essential  int^rodiunt  Id  tbo  nwnd  sentimont.  The 
dtsiut^rasted  hxva  of  right  presupposes  the  capsoity  and  habit  of 
nprwentiog  and  realising  the  interesla  and  clntuna  of  othen.  It 
foUovs  (rota  all  this  that  the  cultivation  of  sympathy  will  occupy 
a  prominent  pkee  in  iiiteUectuat  and  monl  tTaluii!;;. 

ColtiTation  of  Sjrmpathr  The  problem  af  oultiTaling  aym- 
ly  is  cuini>licut«d  by  the  very  great  dilTor«noM  of  native 
tHipeiWBent  among  children.  Leaving  thoH  out  of  sight  we  may 
lay  down  one  or  two  general  ccnsideralions  for  the  guidance  of  the 
moUwr  or  teacher.  To  begin  with,  the  ca[<acily  for  aympalhy 
nmt  be  nppJM  wilh  appropriate  etiniuU.  Objects  may  be  sup- 
plied,  either  in  actual  life,  or,  in  defnult  of  tlie*e,  in  fiction,  fur  tJio 
ptnjwae  of  exciting  sympathy.*  The  child  abould  from  the  linit  bo 
Btadc  familiar  with  the  experieno«A  of  oth«ra.  Since  want  of  eym- 
pathy  ia  often  dun  to  iiiadverteDCj  tt  behoves  the  tosdier  to  extrcin 
the  child  in  a  habit  of  attending  to  otbeia'  fcolinga  Mora  pcuiicu- 
krly  he  ahotild  be  prompted  to  note  the  effuct*  on  others  of  his  own 
actions.  Thus  he  should  be  led  to  see  how  he  wounds  and  hnrte 
othen  ^  hia  acta  of  folly  and  inaubonli nation,  by  hia  propensity 
to  self-indu]genc&  And  on  the  other  hand  be  should  be  eooouraged 
to  nol«  the  happy  remits  of  good  conduct^  the  eomfort  and  salia- 
faction  be  oonfers  on  othen  Finally  tho  child  aliuuld  bo  exerciaed 
)n  the  following  out  of  sympathetic  iiiipnUi?s  that  is  to  any  in 
benevolent  sottons.  He  should  be  encoutagod  to  relieve  di^trosa 
whenever  ho  is  able,  and  to  confer  happiness  on  otheia  by  giving  up 

■  A>  a  part  of  moral  tniDiog,  that  to  tli*  ewrrita  of  tli*  will  In  lolion  for 
the  riUi(ofothiBs'dUtr«si  anil  the  promotion  of  their  lup|>iuH«,  tbs  {irraeDt* 
ftant  of  Mtal  objccta  m  of  fir  lou  cQlcacy.  It  t«n>li  whsu  resorted  te  fn 
I  to  b<^t  th«  haUt  of  keUng  for  otiici*  witliout  ai;li[ig  on  tho  f^olin^ 
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bb  toji^  books,  ftnd  bo  oa.  Thi«  uerciM  should  bo  ([tiidul.1 
gUinlug  with  the  Ehuring  of  >  poswMnoo  vilh  mnothcr,  uid 
on  lo  ths  more  difficult  fent  of  sotf-ihiDiaL  Id  thu  waj  b*  «fl 
icacb  an  expecitnM  <^  tba  delights  of  sympathy,  and  hav«  the  ih. 
poaition  to  tyiDpitUse  flx«d  s*  «  ruling  motive  to  cflodoeL 

Ad  tmpori«at  ausitiaiy  Bgenay  in  the  eultirtiion  of  a  ditU't 
■fnii»tlij  ii  the  manifestftttoD  of  qrnpHtliy  with  him.  Childira 
an>  at  fint  egoittie  and  cannot  tim  to  Uw  h^iglit  of  )>ure  nnr*wifdt4 
disint«ns«todnMS.  Their  fint  outgoings  of  sjnjwlhjr  are  «  kind  of 
oichan^  for  similar  faiwirs  lOMivad.  tlonco  ti^y  Bist  ecnf* 
th«r  armpalJir  on  ihoaa  (as  laotbeF  nnd  nune)  who  one  kind  mi 
ay mi«tlielie  towsnla  th«w.  The  more  the  teacher  ahewa  kind  ei» 
lidention  for  his  pupil,  enters  into  hk  apeoial  diSieultiea,  tranUo^ 
and  his  tavourit«  int«rw(s,  tbo  man  likely  b  he  to  nvoka  a  napcn- 
siw  sympnlhy.  If  tho  teaehor  wiahea  bis  pupil  tit  xt^p  up  to  hv 
level  of  feeling,  be  mtut  first  decciuid  to  bis  bainblar  levsL  Is 
odtlilion  to  shewing  sympathy  to  the  particular  child,  the  tfadiar 
will  help  to  cnhivnto  liis  capacity  of  empathy  byshemng  a  kindly 
dispoeilioB  in  goueniL  Syntptthy,  like  other  modes  of  (eeUof^  is 
Mqiiired  in  part  Ihroogh  the  influenco  of  exaiBid«  Cbildm 
hfoofht  up  in  tbe  midst  of  tbou  who  on  oonsidento  are  thaoMihNB 
likaly  togrow  considoraUk 


The  Intellectual  Sentiment :  Love  of  Knowlodga. 
Having  briefiy  coiwidered  the  nature  of  sympathy  we 
pass  to  the  consideration  of  those  non-persoaal  emo- 
tioDs  or  sentiments  which  gather  about  certuiu  objects 
and  ideas  common  to  all  Of  Uiese  the  first  is  the 
Intellectual  Sentiment  or  the  pleasurable  feeling  nbicli 
attaches  iteclf  to  knowledge  and  truth,  together  with 
the  corresponding  painful  emotion  which  connects 
itself  with  ignorance  and  error.  This  sentiment  is 
developed  in  connection  with  the  purattit  of  knov- 
ledge.  Viewed  under  slightly  different  aspects  it  is 
known  as  the  satisfaction  of  curiosity,  the  pleasuie  of 
discovery,  and  the  reverence  for  truth. 
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Pleasures  of  Knowledge  Analysed:  Delight  tn  New 
Knowledge.  All  mental  activity  is  as  we  bave  seen 
picusunibte  provided  it  is  suitable  to  the  strength  of 
the  faculty  and  to  the  condition  of  the  brain  at  the 
time  Intellectual  occupation  of  all  kinds  is  thus 
within  certain  limits  agreeable.  But  the  enjoyment 
only  becomes  oonsidcrable  when  the  charm  of  novelty 
ia  adiled.  To  observe  a  fnmiliar  object,  to  recall  a 
well-known  foot,  gives  little  enjoyment.  On  the 
oUier  hand,  to  exercise  the  powers  of  observation  on  a 
new  object,  or  to  recall  an  occurrence  that  seemed 
forgotten,  yields  keen  enjoyment  Hence  all  acquisi- 
tion and  discovery  of  new  knowledge  is  fitted  to  give 
pleasure,  the  enjoyment  Wing  greater  wLou  the  facta 
or  truths  contrast  strikingly  with  our  previous  know- 
ledge. In  this  case  we  experience  the  pleasurable 
excitement  of  suqirise  or  wonder.  The  first  intro- 
duction of  the  young  mind  to  the  new  world  opened 
np  by  science  (e-g..  Astronomy,  Cliemlatry}  gives  a 
tlinll  of  delightful  wonder. 

Wonder  and  Peqslexity.  The  pleasures  of  know- 
ledge illuHlratc  the  ellcct  of  contrast  in  another  way. 
They  are  greatly  intensified  by  a  precc<liug  state  of 
mental  distretta.  To  be  in  the  dark,  to  feel  ourselves 
ignorant,  ia  to  have  a  painful  sense  of  want  The 
child  that  is  made  to  feel  the  misery  of  ignorance  is 
in  the  be»t  situation  to  rolixh  the  pleasures  of  know- 
ledge.* 

A  still  better  preparation  for  the  pleasures  of 
knowledge  than  a  mere  consciousnei^  of  ignorance, 


■  Thii  «M  the  SaimtiE  vaj  o(  sHking  to  rouM  ■  duin  br  koowkdgo  In 
I  niaiU  of  Uio  rMiteotod  AtAtnuoA 

as 
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U  u  fccUng  of  perplexity  and  confusion  in  Tiew  of 
what  is  atrango  and  cxceptionaL  Wliat  is  strange^ 
far  removed  from  the  ordinarj'  level  of  our  experience, 
mny,  aa  just  poiuted  out,  give  the  mind  the  pleasur- 
able excitement  of  wonder.  Thia  feeling  if  exccwrivdy 
indulged  in  is  antagonistic  to  knowledge  The  intenM 
craving  for  the  woBderful,  the  love  of  the  marvellous, 
has  somc-thiiig  of  an  intoxicating  effect,  and  paralyses 
the  impulses  of  inquirj'.  But  in  its  moderate  d^'grces 
the  emotion  of  won<ler  is  the  natural  stimulos  to 
further  inquiry.  Wonder  lives  by  isolating  the  new 
fact  or  circumstance  from  the  familiar  order  of  ex- 
perience. But  such  isolation  becomes  disagreeable 
through  the  rise  of  the  intellectual  impulse  to  under- 
stand. When  on  n  close  and  prolonged  direction  of 
the  mind  to  a  thing  it  maintains  ita  isolated  and 
strange  ap]iearance,  the  mind  experiences  a  feeling  of 
perplexity.  Thus  the  child  first  wonders  at  soma 
striking  new  fact,  say  the  ascent  of  a  balloon.  This 
gives  him  the  momentary  gratification  of  wonder.  But 
presently  he  begins  to  feel  curious,  aQ<l  if  unable  to 
assimilate  the  new  fact  to  old  ones,  he  bus  a  disagree- 
able sense  of  perplexity.  The  keener  joys  of  discovery 
are  commonly  preceded  by  a  temporary  state  of  mental 
difficulty,  perplexity,  or  confusion. 


Emotion  »f  Wondsr.  'Woix1«  oocuimm  a  p<«nliar  pUte  mc^ 
till  mwtianj.  In  iu  liinplMt  (bnn  of  nupriM  at  vliU  U  iwv  dr  n> 
«ipMt«l{t«iiutiluU«tii«naiplaitfaTnoremotb>iMl«xdl«iiwDi    Dm 

of  hi*  ebwiftnHioiii  ^Ltt  iVunnw  4*  f4m,  Att.  LIIL)  Ur.  BaIb  plvfl 
It  a  p)Af«  amoag  tha  vimidaa  emoUoiu  (ibooo  of  IteUtiTitj).  AatI 
Prof.  Wim4t  rcfTwIa  It  oa  Iha  linpUat  foraa  of  einotioiwl  •tdlriiMM^ 
'lSea'(PAy^i«ti><yaM.IL,up,ie,^S32>.    LoMljr,  MoonlUig  to  lk( 
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I  of  Pror.  Ptvjcr,  «uri)ri»  U  ona  of  lii«  fint  amHthitui  which 
u«  diatiiKtlf  manifMtcd  hy  tha  ebild  (Dii  StiU  det  Kituia,  p.  108, 

Tbo  emotion  of  wonder  ia  ■  moto  eani[il«i  in''i]tnl  *U(a  than  tba 
fwllnct  of  mrpiM;  Tli«  Uttnr  i*  th«  mometiliiry  efferl  of  Mmethtng 
imcipected  for  wliicU  the  atteuUon  i»  not  fully  oiljiutcJ.  Wondor 
llDpliM  ■  non  or  Irw  di*tinct  toniporuon  of  iho  obj«ct  with  othtr 
ol^fect^  with  familiar  ijpes  of  «xp<;ricn»,  and  a  T«cognitEu&  of  a  niark«d 
waLinct  with  or  deiiotioa  from  iheM.  What  it  wliolly  new  or  nncs- 
p«ct«d  «lwayi  HirpiiiN*  u*,  but  dooa  not  nKc*»«iily  exdto  wonilor. 

AcMtdit^  to  Dr.  BaiB  Surpriat  and  Wondor  u«  uentml  ur  ir><lifr«r' 
<nt  (ieclibf;*.  Thi*  maj  be  m  In  cetlAiD  a»tt,  but  it  b  doubtful  whi^tbvi 
tke  conditioiM  an  oftaa  fulAUed.  A  ecrtsin  dtigrM  of  th«  nhotk  of  aur- 
jiriw,  by  ronsing  lh«  atteniloo  and  the  iutellectual  juwcta  to  full 
activity,  u  plcwuntbly  t>ltmuUtin){.  On  the  other  hand,  when  tba  aliock 
i»  vJolaDt  it  h  diKoncorting  and  diHf;r(wabIe. 

VoMter  at  what  ia  untwuftl  leenu^  in  moat  mm*  at  Irait,  &  dittinctljr 
pltaamblo  enotion,  nrfaonc«  Uw  «xprM(ioit  'tha  lore  of  tb«  nufrd* 
lew'.  Tbe  nine  we  aacribo  to  thinRi  on  the  ([tound  cf  their  miiy 
pointa  to  Um  p}eMninibleneM  at  woodei^  Evvn  the  moat  repulatve 
object!,  ae  dienl  iafiMtty,  are  redeemed  to  Hme  extent  bj  tbe  dement  of 
pitaanntbte  eidi^menl  whkh  thejr  afford  by  renaon  of  tlietr  extncoiliiutrjr 
atartUng  chanctcr.  This  pleetunble  excitement  of  wonder  fteijiiHQiljr 
maibliua  with  wUietic  and  other  plcoitmblc  omottom  in  the  fnriB  of 
«iBiinti<Ni.  On  the  ot1i«T  hand,  wuDdw  i«  related  at  m  dlaturblng 
•bode  la  th*  «motion  of  fear.  What  ia  wholly  imngo  ia  apt  to  gii-e 
m  ft  aenae  of  inieouhtj.  Tbe  fear  of  the  dork,  which  (pat»  Locke) 
•aeane  to  nriae  in  young  chiMNU  aprut  fn>in  the  mggeatlone  of  othen. 
ia  probaVly  connected  with  the  etnngeneea  and  ftheenee  of  knowledge 
betoBgiBg  to  tbe  ailuatlon.  It  may  be  added  that  the  «xhil««ting  and 
depnMf&g  ttftet  of  what  ie  n«w  and  unfiiiuiliar  varlea  much  with  indl- 
Tidoal  t«mpanmetiL 

From  thia  brief  account  of  the  feeling  of  wonder  it  may  be  amu  that 
it  alanda  in  a  peculiar  and  complex  lelntiun  to  the  Iniellcclual  Emotion. 
In  ite  liiiiijlett  form  of  turpriM  the  (cclinR  ttnplice  «  mcauire  of  intcl. 
kcttul  actirity,  fixing  of  tli«  attention.  All  wonder,  further,  Jni  pi  lea  the 
cunlae  of  the  fnndamoBtal  function  of  intellect,  diicrl  mi  nation.  In 
wondering  we  ditlingulah  and  eontnut.  Am  depending  on  tciupnniTy 
laahiUty  to  sv^imiUtc  and  comprehend,  it  may,  n»  puintvi)  out,  uppoee 
fnnher  inteUeetuol  actlfity,  aa  w«  are  in  tha  gnping  of  the  viilgar 
mind  St  the  aiarfek  of  the  conjaror,  tc  Bui  In  the  ouse  of  the  iuqnl- 
dtira  mind  U  forme  tbe  natural  atoning  point  in  imiuiry.  Ja*t  aa 
dieeiiflilnatioB  l««dB  on  to  aMimilalion,  ao  tha  pltsuurohla  excit«iuent  of 
vender  couducLt  (by  way  of  an  iiltir- reeling  of  [wrplcxily)  to  the  final 
(iMMif  si  naatoBiis  aiul  undentoDdiDg.     finally,  aa  «a  ehalt  tea 
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iviineilwklj,  thin  lut  Merimilittirc  pooMt  ibelf  luppli**  ft  pkaRnvaj 
riniUt  to  Utat  of  wondor. 

Pleasures  of  Assimilation.     Every  kind  of  intel- 
lectual activity  has  ita  o^'u  characteristic  pleasnn. 
Thus  the  discrimination   of   objects,   or  ideas,  one 
&om  auothcr  gives  a  quiet  satisfaction.     The  detec- 
tion of  the  fino-T  shades  of  difference,  making  a  greater 
demand  on  the  iutvllcctuul  energies,  is  if  not  fatiguing    ; 
a  distinctly  enjoyable  occupation.    A  more  exciting 
kind  of  ple:i«ure  is  obtained  from  the  exorcise  of  the 
'  assimUntiug '  power,  the  tracing  out  of  identities 
amid  diversities.      This  operation  gives  a  peculiar 
thrill  of  pli:aflure  which  has  been  called  the  cffett 
of  a  'flash   of  identity'.      The  poet  miuisten  to    ^ 
this  feeling  in  his  similes  by  which  he  brings  t^H 
gether  widely  remote  objects  or  ideas.      All  andc:^^ 
standing  of  new  facts  supplies  a  measure  of  ibis    . 
■  enjojTnent,  which  varies  with  the  degree  of  strange-     | 
u^s  or  uufamiliarity  of  the  new  facts.     The  more 
arduous    processes    of    thought,    the    searching    out 
of  ann]'>gicR,  causes,  and  reasons,  ore  now  and  again 
rewarded  by  the  full   intensity  of    this  intelloctual 
pleasure. 

Pleasures  of  Discovering  Knowledge.     The  fi 
joymeut  of  intellect  is  only  known  in  those 
prolongfd    operations   when  the    mind    is    activ 
searching  for  some  new  fact  or  tnitk.    The  panive 
reception  of  a  new  piece  of  knowledge,  even  when 
the  pains  of  ignorance  or  of  perplexity  have  prccoded, 
gives  but  litile  delight  compared  with   the  active 
discovery  of  it  for  oneself.    A  boy  who  works  out 
unaided  a  problem  in  geometry  has  on  amount  af 
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latiBfaction   wlioUy   incommcnsumblQ    with    that  of 

another  who  has  the  solution  at  once  supplied  him. 

[u  this  case  the  full  activity  of  the  mind  is  &w»k- 

1,  trains  of  ideas  pass  rapidly  through  the  mind, 

there  is  the  glow  of  int^^llnctmil  cxcilemcut.     In 

Idition  to  this  there  is  the  pleasure  of  pursuiug  an 

id,  the   deliglit  of  intollectuul  chase,      A   curtain 

^amount    of   resistance    only  stimuktos  the   powers 

, further,  tind  bo  n<lds  to  the  zest.    At  tlie  end  there 

the  joyoua  feeling  of  successful  utEuinmciit  of  diffi- 

eoliies  overcome  and  of  triumph.^ 

Pleasure  In  Possessing  Knowledge.  When  the 
(knowledge  is  att^iined  its  posaciwion  is  accompanied 
[by  a  pleoj^urahte  consciousness  of  power.  The  mind 
aware  of  being  enriched  by  a  new  possesaion.  And 
Uhe  new  attainment  is  felt  to  be  a  source  of  strength, 
^t  hu8  lessened  for  us  tlie  region  of  the  unknown  and 
obscure,  and  adds  to  our  self-confidence  in  confronting 
Lthe  world  about  us.  In  many  cases,  too,  the  now 
possession  gives  us  a  firmer  hold  on  previous  acquisi- 
tions. It  throws  liglit  on  facta  which  were  once 
I  obscure,  it  serves  to  bind  a  number  of  fragments  of 
Hknowledge  under  some  uniting  principle.  Finally,  the 
■  new  aoqutsitioQ  gives  us  the  pleasurable  sense  of 
^  increased  active  efficiency.  Knowledge  ia  power  in 
I  the  sense  tliat  it  enables  us  to  act  or  do  things.  The 
^bconscioiisness  of  knowing  something  involves  an  agree- 

^^  ) Tl>i«  d^ght  of  piumit  !■  tiMted  bf  Dr.  Btinniid«rtli«  hud  "EmoUeM 
of  ActiM~.  lt<nI''i*iiot  only  Inlo  tiM  ptcMurM  of  Mch  Krlirc  occupatioDS 
H  thi  ciutm,  viploniticiii  «l  now  territoriM^  Ice.,  bot  iolo  iatal1«.-(ii*l  plea- 
Mina  ud  tbcM  of  bcautj  inil  art  U<iguth  romid  tbe  uurM  of  pluiitro  of 
bil  'liDSof  bnantr'  In  a  puraolt  or  cboie  by  tba  «ja.  Tbc  jdnturtet  moils 
da^di  ia  no  uiiaJ]  wcamiB  on  tba  tutit  printipls. 
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able  coDfitlcuce  in  our  ability  to  act  on  it  vlien  tbe 
time  comes.' 

Other  Korms  of  Intellectual  Sentiment ;  Logical 
Feelings.  Besides  the  fet-Iing  of  pleasure  which  springs 
np  in  connection  witb  the  pursuit  and  attaiDmcDt  of 
knowledge,  there  are  other  feelings  incident  to  intel- 
lectual proceeses,  which  may  be  atj*lod  tho  Logkal 
Feelings.  As  we  have  seen,  all  doubt  is  in  a  meason 
a  poinfid  state  of  discord,  whereas  belief  is  a  state  of 
agreeable  repose.  Statements  which  mn  counter  bo 
our  experience  give  the  wnse  of  contradiction,  whereas 
those  wbich  chime  in  with  it  are  wout  to  be  assen' 
to  with  a  pleasurable  sense  of  harmony. 

Closely  related  to  these  feelings  are  thoso  which 
excited  by  iucousistency  and  consistency  of  statement. 
Two  incompatible  assertions  distress  the  mind  by  a 
sense  of  conflict,  whereas  consistency  in  statement 
pleases  by  afforxling  the  sense  of  harmony.  Tbe 
transition  from  a  state  of  mental  conflict  (whether 
due  to  an  apparent  oppoeition  between  statomont  and 
fact,  or  statement  and  atattimcnt)  to  one  of  hunnouy 
supplies  a  peculiarly  keen  satisfaction.  A  good  deal 
of  the  interest  of  Bciontifio  reseai-ch  turns  on  recon- 
ciliiig  apparent  hostility,  in  asttimilattug  the  new  lo 
the  old  knowleilge,  witb  which  it  at  first  sccnu  to 
collide.  The  fouling  of  veneration  for  truth  includes 
a  regard  for  consistency,  as  well  as  for  accuracy  of 
statement.     It  is  cloiicly  related  to  the  moral  sonti- 


I  Thfa  pIcMam  b  of  ewnw  lubl*  to  lli«  tSict  d  Um  ptlMf]i*  at  i^iipi 
II  U  ualjr  inteiita  vh«a  tha  knowledgs  ii  fiwh.  But  it  nuj  kftirvu^i  b* 
nvircd  by  coatTMUiji  oat  |ucmi»  Mat*  vUli  Mr  fMt  lUto,  or  Wta  tkt , 
MO*  IgUotanc*  of  MhoiK 
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ment  which  attaches  to  veracity,  or  the  dispusition 
to  be  truthful 


TIb  im-'llcctiHl  Feellnn*  us  dtlTervntly  trvated  by  dilTennt  wrtUr^ 
Some.  M  Vulkmina,  KooxniM  ao  ipMiBl  group  un>Ur  l)iU  head. 
Nahlowikf  uiideMUniU  by  intdlectnnl  TMlinga  (UtM  or  buM  or  M«uf 
u«e  not  mltHed  to  dcnr  inUllMlual  apprcTicniian  of  truilu  (Diu 
GifBUMm  t  16.)  Thu  anawcnt  to  tli«  fact  that  va  tomiBonly  njmiik 
otftAUif  Nra  of  tliot  whwh  we  uonot  wtAblitli  ntitfnckiriljr  lo  kiiollii-r 
mind.  Bat  Utou};b  thi*  cmotptioii  of  Intolleattia)  feeling  ItrJagt  ont 
tlic  iraportant  bKt  lb>t  intenw  fuulini^  knd  i(il«llMlioii  ftre  op]K«ed,  it 
Ukea  s  TC17  iasdtqnate  vtuw  ul  iho  raiiRe  of  iiiUllectuol  fsaliu^  Then 
b  K&  dement  of  feeling  aoeMnpaiiyin;;  lliA  cli^arMl  lopul  dUcemnieiit 
of  •  tnilh.  Tho  intolleotiutl,  likn  the  othor  r«c)ing«,  bovo  tlieir  tiMrrr 
blind  (taga  mi]  tlieir  bt^jW  illamfaed  Btag&  Wundt  incluiJee  uniJer 
InteHwtaal  Keelintp  all  tlia  aenUniento,  Intelleclual,  /Gitlictie,  Uoral, 
kod  B«ligioD&    The  Ant  spKioa  are  marked  off  u  Loi^ical  Fenlingt.* 

P  Growth  of  Intellectual  Feeling :  Children's  Curiosity. 
Childrea  &om  a  very  early  age  take  a  certJtio  pleasure 
in  liadiDg  out  new  fncts,  and  ohtuiuiu^  explanationa. 
This  is  eecQ  in  the  vividness  of  tljeir  curiosity, 
which  is  simply  the  pleasure  of  gaining  uew  kuow- 
Icdge  taking  on  the  octivo  form  of  desire.  Th« 
i'ery  novelty  of  the  things  happening  about  them 
supplies  a  strong  stimulus  to  their  curiosity.  But 
this  curioaity  is  at  first  a  ft;eble  and  restricted  feeling. 
A  child  of  three  or  four  who  is  apt  to  plague  his 
parents  with  questions  would  take  but  little  trouble 
to  find  out  what  he  asks  for.  The  iiiquisitiv'uui-»s  is 
often  momentary  only,  and  if  not  gratitied,  leads  to 
no  distress  of  mind.  It  is  also  apt  to  be  restricted 
in  ita  range,  directing  itself  mainly  to  tliat  which  is 
near  at  hand,  intrinsically  stiiking,  or  associated  with 

1^  personal  interests. 

*  ■  Ob  tha  ralatim  «f  tha  intollectnil  fatllnip  to  tba  prooHSU  of  tlioaglit  ••• 
ny  lAnM SmuMMamA  tiUmtiM,  diap.  IV.,  pp.  10G-1U8. 
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Tlie  nahiTV  of  ebil<)rMi'i  cnriodtj  hoi  probablj  bfrn  Rrnil!^ 
undiratooil,  ulik«  ti^  th>Me  who,  from  a  wnliravnUl  Uo-luncy  to  «ii^^ 
rnlo  llie  viklu«  of  tlia  wvenj  imibt  of  eliiUUiooil,  WC  wont  b>  citol  Ihii 
rjii^ilj,  ami  l>,v  tli'Wc  wbo  wilh  •  touch  of  cyniduii  kciu  di*pMr<l  U 
rMd*«  efaildi«n'a  qaMtlaAinin  into  "adbplajrofffgotlm'.  Tfccybrth 
«lifMtr  to  Gul  to  iwxifsnlae  that  iIh-m  are  two  ala^M  of  detvlopnnt  ■< 
lh«  feeling  In  liic  liml  jilaco,  tliuru  u  the  lower  or  caHhrr  fotin  (jf 
eurin«it]r  in  wliich  tlivK  ia  a  t*bii«  conmoumMi  tlut  Ihiti-n  bin 
tb«ir  r«ami  or  espluUioii,  but  liilla  diKen»n«Bt  an  to  irhat  kikl  o( 
wpluiMion  ii  iieutl«ii  in  a  [MrtiDular  iii«Uiitc.  Thit  carimivf  'u  cAw 
ap]Mrenl]ir  KiliailiKi  if  th«  mcra  MHiibltDca  of  «a  gapbnaiiom.  lo  iW 
ateaai  plao«,  there  b  the  liiithvr  and  anon  exacii&g  lorn  of  cnriMitjr 
whiA  pitauppdMi*  a  tnineil  iutvUii^ncv,  and  a  dcKaita  anrwadint 
notion  u  tu  wli.it  kind  df  cxplnnaiiun  in  ncoiM  in  an^  givuit  caM  ne 
*arIl«T  and  coitipinitivuly  lilinit  him  ihaitt  ianaiiblj  Into  Um  lain 
An  imclii|,i-Dt  diild  of  tot  tbeteaboulu  will  ^Denlljrehew  tlaU  he  ml] 
know*  tlic  ditTvranoc  Iwtwccn  a  jpdiiiiiic  an<l  a  count«fi«it  oijiUMtMa 
anjr  mailer  with  whlvb  his  miud  ie  thoroaglily  Cuuill«r.t 


Earlier  Stage  of  Intellectual  Sentiment.  Tn  (be 
early  stages  of  school  life  the  child's  interest  id 
knowledge  is  due  to  no  email  extent  to  the  Tolae 
which  is  put  on  it  hy  others.  Tho  boy  or  girl  finds 
that  everybody  else  is  busy  amassing  kuowledgv. 
Progresa  is  rewarded :  tho  childroa  who  get  up  tli«ir 
lessons  well  are  approve<l,  and  regarded  witii  favour 
by  their  tcacfacr  and  by  thuir  compauiona  Thus  a 
reflected  fei^ling  of  reKpeet  for  knowledge  is  acquired, 
which  will  vary  iu  intensity  according  to  the  suscep- 
tibility of  the  child  to  the  pl(»i.->uros  of  approbatinn 
and  reputation.  He  is  proud  of  knowing  hia  lesaoa 
mainly  becituito  others  hold  knowledge  iu  high  estcen. 
Affection  and  Sympathy  will,  as  we  hare  eo^n,  also 
pluy  a  part.  The  affectionate  child  takes  to  study 
luse  he  wishes  to  please  bis  teacher.     M«eoTer 

*  Far  dlllvmit  vbira  ra*p«etiaf[  tba  ncrlh  of  (liii  roelii^  aee  IVnt,  Z'^fw 
Mi4n  <ii»  h  Amma,  Chef,  IL,  Stet  L  j  DeU,  ffaeUraM  a«  a 
90,  m 
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he  finds  that  his  ignoraoce  excludes  him  from  the 
pleasures  of  oompauioaship  and  sympathy,  and  that 
every  advance  in  knowledge  brings  him  nearer  his 
teacher.  Finally  knowledge  will  be  valued  for  ita 
pmctical  utility.  Children  set  store  by  those  kinds 
of  knowledge  which  they  can  turn  to  pructicid 
account.  Where,  as  often  happens,  the  usefulness  of 
knowledge  is  not  appiux'nt  they  are  ajit  to  feel  lena 
concern  about  it. 

Later  Stage  of  Intellectual  Sentiment.  A  genuine 
love  of  knowledge  develops  partly  as  the  result  of 
these  reflected  feelings,  and  partly  through  the 
exercises  of  the  intellect  themselves,  and  expencuccs 
of  properly  inti-tlectual  enjoyment.  Each  enlarge- 
ment of  knowledge  supplies  a  new  cmotioual  ex- 
perience, a  fresh  taste  of  the  enjoyments  of  the 
search  for,  discovery  and  possession  of  knowledge. 
Through  the  accumulation  of  many  such  experiencus 
a  deeper  feeling  of  regard  or  respect  for  knowledge  is 
developed. 

Here  too  we  see  the  effects  of  habit  m  limiting 
the  range  of  the  feeling.  The  child  comes  to  value 
knowledge  of  certain  kinds  only,  namely,  those  wliich 
are  most  closely  related  to  his  natural  tastes,  or  those 
which  he  has  mode  a  special  object  of  pui-suit.'  In 
other  words  the  love  of  knowledge  is  not  so  much  an 
interest  in  aequu-iug  new  iiiformatioa  generally,  as  a 
apeciol  interest  in  particular  subjects,  as  history,  or 
mathematics.    All  branches  of  intcUeetual  pursuit  long 


'  Th«  »(r«rt  of  «thcr*'  Htlnute,  mutt  nol  b«  ImI  »ljrhl  of  hcf*  jl  chtlil 
%mit  (o  atUcli  tpocUl  valiw  to  tboM  bnncbo*  of  kaowleilss  Bluob  he  lv«u* 
buUmL 
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followtKl  out  tend  to  be  made  a  personal  conceni,  to 
li«  idcntiBcii  with  the  individual's  intercsta.  A  purely 
disinterested  love  of  knowledge  a  more  than  tJiis,  and 
embraces  a  feeling  of  curiosity  for  knowledge  of  dl 
kinds,  that  which  lies  outside  our  special  region  of 
obsen-ntioD  iind  study,  as  well  as  that  vluoh  hei 
within  it.  This  wide  impartial  int«rGSt  in  knowledga 
is  rart'Iy  developed  in  early  life.  It  presuppoeea  ti 
considerable  measure  of  intellectual  culture.  Eves 
among  adulU  it  is  one  of  the  rarest  attainments. 

Tlie  development  of  the  Logical  Feelings,  the  senti- 
ment of  consistency  and  accuracy,  is  a  slow  proccsi 
which  only  begins  in  the  ordinary  period  of  school 
life.  Children  often  show  a  certain  quickness  in 
Hjiyiug  out  inaccuracies  and  inconsistencies  in  otben^ 
statements,  but  the  interest  here  is  rather  the  feeling 
of  pk-odure  in  "  taking  another  down,"  than  a  geQuine 
intellectual  repugnance  to  contradiction.  Such  fed- 
ings  in  their  keener  form  are  rare,  and  prcsupitomt 
certain  roCncmont  of  emotional  nature  to  bejjin  wilh. 
Their  development  is  closely  connected  with  intel- 
lectual progrcaa  und  the  growth  of  a  love  of  knowledga. 
A  keen  desire  for  knowledge  leads  natumlly  to  a  deep 
respect  for  accuracy  an<l  consistency.  This  last  ii 
further  promoted  by  a  practical  experience  of  the 
evils  of  inacconu^  and  error. 


Ths  Ooltfvstlon  of  tli«  IntallMtiut  flmtlmant  The  taWn- 
tion  of  tl»e  «cnotk>aa  which  grow  up  Bbout  knowledge  gooa  on  ktnd 
in  hniul  with  inteilMlua)  culture,  TIm  baii  kind  of  inMlKtu) 
tniniii;;  nccewarily  invulvi'*  lli<t  railing  forlli  of  •  gntuiiw  tnlaiwl 
ill  kiKiwl«ilge  &m1  cif  ahiibituoj  fwlliig  of  niiriooity.  Hon  Ih* (litli]| 
toBttvnd  to  is  toMUptaa  tuu  [xMublo  liu  wurk  to  Um  ei[«biUtiM 
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ukI  lutural  l«jit««  of  Dm  child  ao  tlut  tbo  fullest  ei^ojmeni  nukf 
bo  durivod  from  it  Tho  ]ra]>i)  must  bo  led  (at  the  ouleet  bj  tb« 
help  of  tdventiliout  motives)  1«  make  scqitamlunoo  with  the  pl«t- 
Buras  of  intolleclail  activity,  of  Saiins;  out  lliiii}p>,  and  of  ovorccm- 
iog  obstact<s.  A  jojicioaa  use  sbouti  bo  mnde  of  tlie  priociple 
of  mocintion.  All  the  aoooinpaniinoiitit  of  Ktudj  ibould  be  made 
aa  a^-ealile  as  ponibU^  ao  tUat  a  plnwunible  fooling  nay  be 
icBectcd  00  to  ioCctliiRttiiil  pumtiiti.  Tho  'got  up'  of  a  tcxUbook 
may  tnatrnally  affect  tho  child'*  liking  for  a  particular  atudy  at 
thia  nrly  period.  And  the  mura  ultntutire  Uio  acliool  sor- 
nnndln^,  th«  innie  Itttiily  ara  the  scholars  to  taho  kindly  to 
leainuig.  Futtluir,  in  socktng  to  awalcen  a  plcosanible  loterest  in 
knowloilso  iwort  most  b«  bad  to  Uie  principle  of  contTMt,  The 
pleuaim  of  kncwledge  cannot  id  tbenuolves  be  very  keen  at  Gnt : 
bat  by  Inducing  befofehaDd  a  feeling  of  ignomnoo,  of  vrondor  and 
perplexity,  we  may  be  able  to  excite  a  strong  Iinpulie  of  curiosity, 
th«  iatiiifii<:tian  of  which  cmvin;:  wilt  ^^mtly  enhnnoe  tlic  pleasure 
whidi  atlouds  ibo  actiuil  nltjkiniii^nt  of  knowledge^  Once  moMi 
wtMMTCr  it  ia  pmclioiblo  tho  young  ihoiild  be  invited  (o  make 
their  own  discoveries  in  order  thnt  thoy  may  tAnto  tlio  full  er^joy- 
mont  of  intellectual  purstiit.  A  skilful  m«lhod'of  instruction  will 
always  raana(;a  to  leave  aomo  room  for  the  play  of  the  child's 
impulse  to  dirine  facta,  and  leoicb  out  nasona. 


The  ^Esthetic  Sentiment.  The  second  of  the  three 
sentimmta  to  be  now  considered  is  known  as  the 
^Esthetic  Emotion,  the  Pleasures  of  Buuuty  or  the 
Plensures  of  Taste.  These  include  a  variety  of  plea- 
surable feelings,  nnmcly  those  cr^rresponding  to  what 
is  pretty,  gract-ful,  haraionious,  sublime,  hidicrous, 
in  natural  objects  (including  liumuu  beings)  or  in 
works  of  art.  To  these  pleasures  there  correspond 
the  disagi^eable  feetinga  excited  by  what  is  ugly, 
itthormouious,  and  so  forth. 

How  >E»thetic  Pleasure  arises.  These  pleasures 
are  the  accompauimeiits  of  impressions  made  on  the 
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mind  by  externa!  objects  through  one   of  the  t»» 
higher  senses,  Sight  and  Hearing,  and  mora  partka- 
hu'ly  Sight     The  pleasure  arises  in  connection  with 
the  perception  or  rvcogmtion  of  some  agreeable  feature 
or  quality  in  the  object.    The  most  general  name  lpr 
tliis  quaUty  is  beauty.     But  this  term  really  aasvaa 
to  a  variety  of  features  any  one  of  which  may  cxdie 
this  species  of  pleasure.    Thus  we  speak  of  the  beauty 
of  acolour,muauiug  its  bi-illiauec  or  purity:  of  a  statu, 
meaning  its  graceful  lines,  and  its  proportions  of  fon^ 
and  so  on.     These  aspects  or  featurea  of  objects  hare 
this  in  common  that  tbey  excite  a  peculiar  feeling  tS 
delight  in  the  spectator's  mind.    The  distinguisiiiiig 
peculiarity  of  this  {^thetic  pleasure  is  that  it  spni^ 
immediately  out  of  the  act  of  contemplation  itself  and 
involves  uo  relation  {save  that  of  spectator)  between 
the  subject  and  the  object      The  mother's  delight 
in  ga/itig  on  her  child,  even  the  gem-collector's  del^bt 
in  looking  at  his  treasures,  is  not  a  purely  lesthetk 
feeling.     As  Rant  observes,  soathetic  enjoyment  to  k 
pure  must  not  even  include  the  personal  clement  of  * 
desire  to  possess. 

Characteristics  of  yCsthetic  Enjoyment  From  tliii 
brief  account  of  tlic  way  in  which  asstliotic  pleasun 
arises  we  may  see  what  are  its  leading  charactomtici: 
(t)  Fiiiit  of  all,  coming  to  us  throng  the  two  higltft 
and  intellectual  senses,  the  lesthetic  pleasure  tiaai 
out  in  cotitriist  to  the  eoaiscr  enjoyments  of  tlx 
senses  (such  as  the  pleasures  of  the  tabic,  Ac),  tf 
eminently  refined  onjoymenta  They  are  distingiiiabi-^ 
by  their  purity  or  freedom  from  disagreeablo  owom* 
paniments  (preceding  desire  or  appetitd,  mtocecdios 
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ktiety),  and  by  their  capability  of  prolongatioa  and 
riation. 

n»  fltaMUOi  of  tte  lom  mmm  hv  comrnonl j  praeeM  by  a  fbito 
4caiN^  tbota  ot  tli<  higlier  iiot  to.  Agnin  in  tli«  lowar  mdmi  lh« 
w«  at  Uut  conmeiiBUTate  with  I  tic  ])UaHUKi^  «b«nM  in  the 
thaj  are  macb  leN  intente.  In  tlie  ca<««  of  aiglit  lb*  capkbltilf 
ipid  rccnT«tT  [nira  falijnw  >llow*  (»f  «  prolont^cd  tUmubtiom.  A 
r  iiecuIUrity  of  tlie  two  Ju-thctie  Scnim  U  that  thrir  impratnoti* 
naetptlUa  of  graiplng  In  oMtain  pkMlng  fontt»,  tyum  and  tlino 
6m  0.  Albn  Pkftiotosuat  .XMttiu,  p.  30,  ^.,  p.  147,  mi  ;  B. 
Pmmt  i^  S»ititit  Cbtp.  L 

(2)    A  9c<;ond  charact«riatic  is  closely  connected 

Ith  thifl  first.     The  activities  of  vhicli  these  plea- 

Iros  arc  the  accompaniment  ore  not  in  any  way 

poeSBary  or  '  life-pre»erving,'  Buch  aa  those  concerned 

maintaiuing  health,  putting  down  crime,  and  so 

In  contemplating  a  beautiful  object  the  plcaaurc 

inging  out  of  tJie  act  of  contemplation  is  ita  sole 

A  work  of  art  is  producwl  sok-ly  for  the  plt-a- 

which  it  gives.    This  peculiiirity  of  beauty  and 

is  expressed  in  the  ancient  antithesis  between  the 

utiful  and  the  Useful     .^thctic  enjoyment  is 

a  net  addition  to  the  sum  of  life's  plcni^tire.     It 

the  serious  business  of  life  wliat  play  is  to  work, 

■thing  quite  useless,  and  an  end  to  itaelf. 


Ifai*  circunwtftnM  which  diffcTcntialea  th«  ^Ihelie  from  tlia 

|ttro  KOiimcnii',  tlio   InicIUctuiit  and   Monl.     Tliou^h  tln-M, 

[•\j  k  dI-iii(«rMl«i.)  ni1]Iud«  ou  l)i«  part  of  t)i«  cbiitciiipiutur  llicy 

Ind  to  whnt  u  UH-'ful,  forthoooiamanitir  if  nnt  fur  tho  individual, 

^tempUlion  of  ths  tiiokt  alwtract  truth  tiirtlirat  rvitioved  from 

need<  •ppraxitiiati^i  to  na  lullivtic  inluiiion.     Th«  tnodam 

lof  erolulion  boil  pToti  »  ntw  nosning  tn  tlio  ul'l  uitithesia  at 

II  Mid  bcuuliful  by  incik[|«  of  tU«  eonat^ption  at  a  rciluodont  |>Uf- 

pljf.     Am  H.  Sp«ncer,  PrineipUt  of  FtyclwUHft/,  11 ,  Vt.  VIlI.i 

]U.  Allfto,  Pkpietogieat  ^tUutit*,  Chap.  UL 
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(3)  The  third  chnmcterUUc  of  Uie  loetlictie  plo- 
sures  is  tbcir  shoi-eability.  Since  they  come  to  tu 
through  the  two  senses  sight  aiul  hearing,  which  cu 
be  &kU^  on  by  objects  at  ft  distance,  aud  aiou 
they  involve  no  special  rektion  between  spectator 
and  object,  they  may  be  enjoyed  simultaueously  byi 
ki^  number.  Hence  they  are  susceptible  of  gnat 
enhancement  by  the  interchanges  of  symjmliiy. 

Elements  of  /Esthetic  Enjoyment.  As  has  been 
observed,  ffisthctiu  eujoyment  arises  in  councctiM 
with  the  recognition  of  a  variety  of  featHtea  in  objocto, 
as,  for  example,  punty  of  colour,  or  grace  of  form  aod 
movement  In  most  if  not  all  cases  the  pleasure  whidi 
a  beautiful  object  affords  is  a  complex  mass  of  atjay- 
mcnt,  answering  to  the  presence  of  a  nnrahcr  o( 
agreeable  fenttircs  in  the  object.  We  have  now  to 
(liiitinguifih  between  these  elements  of  beauty  and  Uh 
corresponding  modes  of  ajsthetic  enjoyment. 

Wo  may  in  a  rough  way  group  the  various  elements 
in  [esthetic  6QJo}anent  under  three  heads:  (I)  Of 
these,  the  first  is  the  sensuous  or  material  element 
Impre^ions  of  bright  light,  of  pure  colour,  of  poit 
even  tone,  and  smooth  even  lines  (whether  straight  oc 
curved)  are  pleasurable  in  thvir  character,  and  these 
contribute  tlie  senBUOUs  material  out  of  which  beauti- 
ful objects  arc  comprised.  A  good  deal  of  the  chant 
of  visible  objects  and  of  scries  of  sounds  is  due  to 
combinations  of  pleasurable  sense-impreestODs  in'  eiich 
n  way  as  to  give  ample  variety  of  impressions,  ami 
agreeable  or  '  harmonious '  juxtapositions  of  colour, 
sound,  and  line. 

(2)  The  second  factor  in  {esthetic  enjoyment  ti  the 
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or  formal  cIcmeuL  Thia  ingredient  of 
ire  in  connected  with  the  exercise  of  the  percep- 
||culty  in  foUowiug  out  a  variety  of  details,  and 
Ifdiag  these  together  by  Bome  thread  of  unity. 
J  case  of  TiBible  olyccts  tlie  eye  traces  out  pleaa- 
facc-form,  in  its  several  aspects  of  fi-ce  variety  of 
h'mmetry  and  proportion  of  form.  In  the  case 
Ends,  articulate  or  musical,  the  ear  follows  out 
tag  time-form  under  the  aspect  of  free  varied 
pents  bound  together  by  the  laws  of  rhythm, 
I  tonality,  &c.* 

f  The  thii-d  clement  of  lesthetic  enjoyment  may 
IBrked  off  as  the  as&ociativo  or  ideal  vlument. 
Sncladcs  all  the  pleasure  which  arises  through 
iggestions  of  the  objects  prcscutcd.  A  good  deal 
E-beuuty  of  natural  objects  turns  on  association, 
bwing  of  rooks  is  not  a  pleasing  sound  in  itself, 
I  commonly  regsrilcd  as  such  through  its  sug- 
ik)s,  e.g.,  sunny  pnrk,  and  country  repose.  The 
[of  sublimity  is  lai^gely  a  matter  of  suggestion. 
re  thrilled  at  the  sight  of  im  Alpine  cnig  becaase 
suggestions  of  power,  danger,  and  isolation 
attend  it  By  means  of  this  process  of  suggcs- 
;hetic  objects  supply  not  only  sense-feelings  in 
form,  but  also  an  ideal  gratification  of  the 
il  emotions. 

p  influence  of  association  on  eeathotic  impressions  is 
pLted  further  in  the  pleasurable  effect  of  what  has 
called  relative  or  dependent  beauty,  viz.,  that  of 

raftiTllwr  txpiMtbon  of  tlia  fomiKl  olcTDont  Monyartlrln  on  PUaturtt 
ml  Form  in  Uind,  \u\.  V.  (1S80),  p.  191  i  aUo  Stntaiivn  md  InlKU 
^  VIll.  (Atfittt  0/  Jkvvif  in  Ituticai  form},  ^.,  E.  Qurtiey, , 
CUp.  IV.  udV. 
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all  objects  which  are  6con  to  be  well  fitted  to  their 
purpoae,  ns  a.  well  constractcd  piece  of  funiiture  ot 
looL  The  ngrccaUe  elTvut  of  symbols  anj  einhleou 
of  what  ia  worthy  or  sublime,  ia  also  due  to  a  proceea 
of  Buggeation.* 

Tli«  ahovt  ihnt-Mi  divitlon  of  Ibe  elcnienU  or  eotwtitwnti  tt 
grathnlk  impnsiiont  a  ■  n/ufh  Mia  only,  nnd  mart  not  bs  piiMiii  Im 
fur.  Strictly  «pnklng  tli»  olciueut  lieiw  idt)<:le(t  out  ai  (be  fiiiml 
lumcl.v,  a  pIvOBiag  blvDiUng  ol  unity  witli  raricty  ptsrtda  Ike  wbok 
mthoUc  itnpNwon.  Ercu  in  ibe  Mnnc-cleinoata  ibomMlvM  th*  Wti 
u  vogudy  amra  of  th«  ptvvcnco  of  nnifonnity.  A  kum  ot  puPB  cotev, 
■a  flTca  tone,  a  itraittht  tine,  all  ^mbwly  •  f^rm  oT  uaily.*  A 1 
cnrve  illuctnia  nnifomiily  n-ith  cliAn^^  Acoanting  to  lh« 
t)t  Heloiliolti,  iiiii<>lciil  lianiiotiy  tai  melody  d«p«od  on  a  vmrim  i 
tion  of  a  pnrtijil  rimiUtitj  ia  the  rambininx  clomontA*  And  what  it 
IcDbWD  a*  the  harmony  of  ovlnon  ooiut«la  largely  in  %  AituaatUt 
cotlii^tiuu  of  a  raultitiiile  of  ekmuald  by  a  Ixwd  of  unity,*  Abhh, 
tlii»  Himo  tnt::Trjlinnt,  anlty  in  variety,  ii  ilinccnutblo  in  Uw  •oggMtioaa 
or  idcul  content  of  lh«  obj«ct.  Thn»  Uie  tiuily  in  variety  of  an  oritale 
Mmi^Uiri!,  a  fUnt  or  sniiiiiiJ,  ntidca  not  merely  in  the  aptua-itUtiMii^ 
fl  Uaiilirul  ili*po«itian  of  lint*  and  contour^  but  aUo  In  the  ntiUtiM  « 
fimrtioni  of  the  Kveral  porta  vhich  an  iitgsc«ted,  Iba  »ubnrttiB«tio«  of 
nil  <irj;uiu  and  all  actiTiii<>»  to  ou«  tnd,  Ibe  naiot«naiK»  and  fnrt&«aB<« 
of  ilii-suucluic.  Similirly  of  n btwitjfnl lanilxap^ melody, or poan :  Iht 
bU'iiilini;  of  unity  with  rariRty  appaan  not  only  In  the  gnmpiiig  d 
Ben«v  Ekmvntt  ('form'  in  tb«  nanow  mouiing)  but  aln  In  thai  «l 
Ibe  KpToented  content  or  aignifiealMn  of  iheae. 

ll  RiAy  be  added  (bnt  ftwociation  pivbably  entMa  Into  the  effect  boll 
of  tU«  Mnae-el«<u«nlB  a^rt,  colonn,  ti>oe%  and  Udm,  and  of  tbdr  em- 
binatioM.     Individual  oal«ura  and  bimoonioiu  oouiLinationi  of 


vracotiev, 

IMICCOJ^^ 


>Th«M  eo^Mlloni  en  duo  pertly  to  lb*  BxpNlmne  of  the  iadiTilail, 
pirtly  te  tlio«  of  the  noh  Mr.  Spetuer  emphuibw  the  USuMDoaortanilir 
«B  tbe  BBlhatio  fMltOiCa,  a*  (lioea  exdtMl  liy  beauliful  ecoMry,  niiilr.  la 

t'Mi'fiittipi^qfp^tJiuiivi'i.  rt.  IV.,  ch.  VII].. {sii,  II.,  rL  vni..ck  ti. 

rf.,  lUririn'e  eipliuietlDu  of  the  emotional  eSwta  «f  miiie  in  rht  AmM  / 
Jl'in,  rt  IL.Ch.  XULi  altofi.  Gnrncy'a  cltefler «n  'Amodmtkoa,'  ^mrif 
gMi»4,  Cha;!.  VI. 

•See  a.  T.  Fccbner.  r<>netal<  Jtr  ^BtUuiik,  L,  p  t& 

*e*»  Sinmliim  aitJ Muilitn,  Cliap.  VIII, 

*  Bee  ay  arUolo  OB  Hi%nnimy  tf  Caloun  la  tUnd^  Vol.  [T.  (IIW,!^  ttit 
tLmf. 
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their  «aUi«Uc  volue  to  pleMumUe  MMdaticma  built  vp 
<liir7iiK  (li«  life  of  tli«  iiidUidail  or  of  tlie  nir<,'  The  Mme  U  probdblj 
tnu  of  tone*  of  Mitoin  timbm  And  the  )MlIi«tlc  value  of  twautlfal 
foniM  (tinu  «nd  tpace  Conni)  tiuj  to  a  cvnudMalile  «xt«tit  d«]>euJ  oa 
(lie  otMipenutoa  of  aMoei«ttoDa.* 

The  wliole  effect  of  a  boautiful  object,  so  f»r  aa  we 
can  oxplain  it,  is  a  hamioniouB  confliicnce  of  these 
delights  of  sense,  intellect,  and  emotion,  in  a  new 
combination.  Thus  a  beautiful  nutunit  ohjvct,  as  a  noble 
tree,  delights  us  by  ite  gradations  of  light  and  colour, 
the  comhinntion  of  Tariuty  with  symmetry  in  its  con- 
tour or  forni,  the  adaptation  of  part  to  part,  and  of 
the  whole  to  ita  surroundings ;  and  finally  by  its 
effect  ou  the  iinagiuation,  its  auggestioiw  of  heroic 
persistence,  of  triumph  over  the  adverse  forces  of  winda 
and  storms.  Similarly  a  beautiful  peintiug  delights 
the  ej'e  by  supplying  a  rich  variety  of  light  and 
shade,  of  colour,  oud  of  outline  ;  gratiBee  the  intellect 
by  exhibiting  a  certain  plan  of  composition,  the  setting 
forth  of  a  scene  or  incident  with  just  the  fulness  of 
detail  for  agreeable  apprehension  ;  and  lastly,  touches 
the  many-Bt  ringed  instrument  of  emotion  by  a  har- 
monious impR-ssion,  the  several  jKirts  or  objects  being 
fitted  to  strengthen  and  deepen  the  dominant  emo- 
tional i-ffeiit,  whether  this  be  grave  or  pathetic  on  the 
one  hand,  or  light  and  gay  on  the  other.  The  effect 
of  beauty,  then,  appears  to  depend  on  a  simultaneous 
presentment  in  a  single  object  of  a  well-hurmomsed 


*■  iSm  mr  kTtio)*  •Iimd;  rrftmd  U,  Hind.  18*9,  p.  1«L  Tha  tUfH  of 
bnwliiv  la  fli'ttnnlniiitt  tlia  |ilnuiitt«  of  coluur  bu  bxn  ¥rcU  bnxight  tut 
bjr  Mr.  Grant  AUoa  la  bia  wotk  an  TIU  Catoir-Sti^t. 

'Sot  Ibc  articU  ilmdj- nTnrnl  M.  Mtnd,  1140,  ^  Ift7,  19.     (ff.  Ut. 
■■t  AlUa'i  wticlc  on  S^mart,  in  ifind,  Ie79,  p.  SOI,  nq, 
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m»s8  of  pleasurable  mnterial  or  pleasurable  fitimulii 
for  senae,  intellect,  and  emotion. 

The  above  tnulyiM  of  tlie  ctTtct  of  benutf  aMWcn  pttxty  etmlj  M 
Iliiit  itircai  by  Mr.  U.  SpenMr  (PriitrijiUM  of  Pifekotan,  Vol  H.,  fL 
Vni.,  Cli.ti^  IX. X  Tlw  proLiUfli  of  ex|>laliitiig  tba  wliala  inpiMM 
«r  benutSful  objvcU  U  alill  far  frets  being  oompletelj  ictoIrwL  B; 
tnuing  mit  ciuvfulljr  the  manjr  modes  of  fiwnbination  of  wtetf  MJ 
uiilly,  end  the  <liffentit  erontioDul  «ir«cta  of  titttn,  muah  majr  be  dime  I* 
arenuiit  for  eiUhetic  impftMion.'  But  eu-:h  nn  uulyiii  >till  Wra 
much  to  be  cxplaincJ.  It  hat  rceentlj  bcsn  iiTgaod  br  Mr,  EL  Gnrsa} 
tliot  TtMoii  it  iiKopable  of  diwoT«rIu({  uiy  om  priivciple  nniil»| 
ihr^iij^h  nit  inotlc*  of  outhctia  impitarion.  Tha  priiirij>le  dobqimbI; 
mlip'tt)  M  ihn  b-nilint:  Inw  of  esthetic  ImpraHioD,  mily  unid  diTCrdljr, 
la  vi«w«(l  by  Ibis  venin  Ktber  aa  lUtermbiaK  tlw  bnwd  Umtto  willrii 
which  beautiful  fomi  luuit  raorc,  Ihikn  u  nnfoUing  tli«  lut u  i«  of  bantif ul 
fonii  !b>HlC  It  i*  to  bMiiity  and  art  whit  gnmiiulial  iuIm  iot  ti>  iljli^' 
The  hypotiiCNS  of  k  faureditar^  traiumiMion  of  aawmtaii  ftffoet*  of 
colour*,  and  their  conibiniitioM.  if  adapted,  would  "f^nt  for  the 
muain'lir  of  olxcuru  uiiAniaJ}-wble  cfli-d  in  MtlMtic  iniprewjona.* 

Tbe  Bublitne.  Amonit  properly  «Blhctie  fpclinK*  it  !•  usual  to  HIS' 
tiUKiii^  bctwucD  lli«  cftuct  of  beuuljr  in  liie  tuwrmr  eetiM,  m  ohuk 
hnniiiin;',  unity,  pmpoHion  it  the  [voniiBRnt  wpod,  from  tlut  uf  aalr 
liiulty.  Here  iiiui,-Tiilude  and  not  form  ie  the  prvwiiicul  circunMbSMi 
W«  nre  only  nffectwl  bj  the  fecliiic  of  «ubiimiiy  in  preaaiice  of  Ktt» 
thiiijj  vut,  u  bother  in  tpaoe,  to  tiue,otiu  decree  or  energy.  Tlie  ftdlai 
i»  ill  general  leat  cooipoallt  than  that  of  beauljr.  On  the  other  haul,  U 
InvntvH  in  moel  eaaea  a  mboHinats  vlanient  of  painful  loelli^  Th 
ouUiroe  exciti!*  and  exhlllnte*  lu  by  pieKniiag  ■  powerfnl  HiMBlai  t» 
perception  and  imoginallon.  It  excit<«  «  full  meMnns  of  (dnninnUi 
Dclivlly.    At  (he  aaine  IIiims  by  itt  vnj  loagntludo  It  baffles  «  tuSt 


*  ThU  hM  >iT<«n  ettem)>t*d  in  R t1ioniu|iMy  identlAf  ipfrit  byO.  T.  FiNkM 
in  hilt  fwhuh  it*r  jlCtlMiJt.  Vol.  I..  Clmp.  Tl.  R«  eMke  to  eoMScI  lU 
liv  of  iE)thcIi<:  imprtBion*  with  •  (till  nor*  gcDcril  prinui|>t«  of  pi«uanUt 
nif'iital  ai'tiviiy.  Tlie  Mialnjo^  b«tw*m  lbs  Uw  of  htrmnDj  KOVMsJax  tW 
aniolional  rrf,-ioii,  (nd  in  ■  pMuliu  niasDcT,  tlut  of  cslbctin  Imiint  "■■'  *^ 
pr^ierly  iutrlticlnul  plraiur*  of  tracing  out  tliullvity  or  hUatity,  hu  obw^F 
IfMU  toucliod  OQ. 

*8te  FA*  /nwr  v'AVund,  Cbap.  IX.,  *Th«  BelaiJotw  of  Rssm*  sal  (M* 
to  Rtsuty*. 

*Ahalori(«lr^ni*«t  iliadidnrtat  UimriMof  ihtBoMitihil  wtllUAnil 
la  Uie  wrtKr't  srtlel^  jEMkttim,  in  tbs  Mb  Editian  of  a* 
Bnlamviim.    • 
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grop  oC  it  M  a  «'bal&  ThcM  itatM  nfflnflf  altfrnate  in 
looking  at «  nM  and  aubliina  object.  In  Mine  ca*e«  th«  lint,  and  in 
ocken  Uie  Meaad  pradotniiiAlM.  Tlie  «p«ctaeU  of  ir[>lon<iid  enotgr 
(plijrMcal  or  moral)  cUIm  tu  with  •  «.rinpntli4tic  tbrlll  of  npnnaion. 
Ob  ibe  other  hond,  m  tlist  wlitck  batOoi  comiiretaeiuion,  wbtoli  hoi  no 
•b«ip  booaiUtin  biU  U  uaiUJineit,  a  fublime  tpoclacla  umoUj  «i«Im 
a  Baioent  feiJiog  of  fear,  or  kom  of  inAecariiy.  We  look  ou  tUe  vast 
•[«ea  of  the  tUny  tuMvua*  and  on  Um  vait  procoMtnn  of  the  at:ni  villi 
4D  eiaotlnti  of  ave.  In  manj  forai*  of  tubliine  ai)uclac;Ii>,  f^.,  tnoatitaln 
•eenei7(  tlUntc  cnuigf ,  RiKgctioiu  of  daiifjur  bccMiw  itill  more  OiMinat,' 
Tbe  LndlciOllB-  Sl>U  farther  removed  thnn  the  fiwling  of  tba 
eabKiiH  from  th*  cSeel  of  the  beautiful  li  aaolher  rariely  of  vslhf^ic 
MBtiBMBt  knuwu  M  llie  feeling  of  the  tadicrvua.  The  tmbliuie  like  the 
beatitlfUl  b  a  worthjr  difi&ilivd  apnctaclo:  the  lodictoiu  in  rether  the 
pmrntatina  of  (omrtliiTig  vnntin^  in  illcnllr,  in  value.  Tlie  «mE>lian 
called  forth,  eipiwHiiiK  itself  in  thcclinnKtrriolie  mortdiinitt  of  lnni{hter, 
aiiaitetuilikclbatexdtftdbf  eJtWabuuutifulorsaubliiBeobj^cL  Tbe 
movetaeat*  of  latiglitcr  ar«  an  accomi»iiinient  of  a  niinibrr  of  [•Immimbla 
feelioniL  It  htt  proprrlj^  plijHtal  tlimuli,  moK  particularly  that  fnnii 
of  inl«millent  aiinulation  known  as  ticktin;;.  In  many  cnsM^  eepccUlljr 
in  wiljr  life,  it  eteiue  to  be  tlie  outcDiiie  of  a  »<i<li!ra  tcctmiim  of  good 
■piriU  or  fCai«t>'  of  niioiL  It  emtn*  fiirth<;r  (O  ally  iuclf  tn  a  nUle  of 
mental  rebourtd  or  ivUxation  aflrr  a  coD*lrHiiit)Hl  atlitu^le  of  mirul,  in- 
*otvinglliOtBlilUtka)ormoT«mei>l,«0:,{nlial«nin);loaillaeoDr*e.  The 
eoMtioii  of  tbe  Indktoi»s  properly  ensealled,  ii  called  forth  by  the  apeo- 
taele  of  Ytluit  n  nnniual,  odd,  or  JDcnngruoug  (proridod  no  otiicr  feeling 
•iidk  a>fearordi«|:viMiaaruiueil).  Tlio  effect  in  thiacaw  Uby  no  uitaiia 
<learly  nndcntood.  Tlieie  ia  evidently  preicnt  in  a  miiTkod  degree  the 
I  pkMnnUa  exhiUmtion  of  «ar|Hri*e  (oft«i  intaOMfied  by  wipeoution  of 
I     f—iMthlng  diOerent).    Tbe  eliawul  of  incongnfity  would  Mem  to  be 

^^^^^rritei*  en  the  anhltmo  beve  niually  emphaaiaod  cither  the  one  or  the 
etbtf  aid*  flf  the  emMional  elTect.  Ttiui  Burke  Ibought  the  Maanoe  of  the 
anbUae  «ia  the  terrUila  ejwtatiuj;  either  opiioly  or  lumlly  Ixmfilniii  and 
after  Un  ntn  j  atiHra  fonnd  tbe  effnet  in  a  sIocxInK  or  aeniio  of  inward  great* 
Q«ei;  D.  tttawart,  bMJng  hia  argunDnt  on  the  etTuiolngy  of  the  «wd,  looka 
on  tbe  tteliiiR  ef  «Litiaii  at(<ii<!ii>K  an  alevnteil  poiilion  a*  tlia  himiJoat  Ibrni 
of  the  ecnotlan.  and  an  M»ntiii!  ingredient  in  all  ita  fom*  [MftnetpMsa/ 
Etmyt  thy.  Dr.  Biia  rcgutU  tlic  lubUme  of  foT«e  (and  not  «i  apace)  u 
tte  Ikndanioolal  lyjie,  and  roucvivM  tbe  eacuiiilial  ingndimt  of  the  eBlKt  to 
be  a  eyBpalhatle  coaetbuuicta  of  the  ponr  <baItRi]<lattd  (7Aa  JEMiel^atu  and 
Um  ma.  ri.  IL.Chap,  XIV.,f  2T,A«.).  llamiltoii  reeegniaed  both  apleaaw 
able  and  a  painful  rlemant  In  tbe  euHImn  iLviaratmUit'pi'iirit*,  V«l.  II., 
I«e(.  XLTl.)i.  Ur.  G.  Allen  bai  attempted  to  tnn  the davelepiaeol  af  the 
I  tn  tbe  hialory  of  tlie  r*i'«<.l/<iu<,  1878.  p  8S1  aif;) 
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fltted  to  awnki-n  «  ^liigmcAtilo  ftqlin^,  muiflT  ntio  of  mnbadtctlimi Ul 
thii  painful  ingredient  \»  Indautly  aT«r]iower«d  by  n  jitensumbb  nboni 
u  the  iinrmlit.v  Off  inidgiiifiauit  nMure  of  llv«  cMitnilkliaii  b  KtegniMil, 
The  vmutiun  of  the  IndUioin  propn-lj  to-talM  U  nmikllj'  MCOMpHM 
bjr  otlicr  plcwunbte  feeling  Tbe  most  freqaeni  n  i  imiijuiiIiimI  it 
>  MIih;  of  power  or  elation  nt  (ho  upoctoch  of  «  •lii;Iil  <llfMaiBtim« 
d^^nuUlion  of  a  pcnxin  (or  thiof;)  pomcatiii^  di^QitT.  It  alM  <u»U»b 
with  a  Ie«1inK  of  tondcnicH  and  kindliiMw  in  t)i«  fotta  at  btunour.' 

^Esthetic  Feeling  and  >Csthetic  Judgment:  Faculty 
of  Taste.  We  commonly  speak  iinlifFfrently  of  i 
feeling  for  beauty,  or  of  a  perception  or  recognidM 
of  beauty.  And  this  shows  that  the  otemuut  of  feeUng 
u  closely  connected  with  a  properly  intellectual  fn- 
cess.  The  mora  fundamental  iiict  is  that  of  feeling. 
An  object  when  perceived  gives  us  pleasure  of  a  Otf- 
tain  kind  and  iDtensity.  Vr'e  instantly  proDoanoo  il 
beautiful  on  the  basis  of  this  emotioDitl  effect.  Hui 
is  we  say  it  is  beautiful  because  it  affects  us  iu  a 
oertain  wny.  This  may  bo  called  an  automatic  « 
unconscious  lesthctic  judgment.  A  conscious  orinul* 
ligcnt  judgiitL-ut  includes  more  than  this,  namely  t 
process  of  comparison  of  object  with  object,  and  tK* 
detection  of  certain  common  aspects,  such  as  pnritj 
of  colour,  or  elegance  of  form,  which  are  the  specific 
source  of  the  enjoyment.  And  this,  again,  implies  ■ 
conscious  dificrimination  of  these  qualities  or  ospecti 
of  things  which  arc  beautiful  from  tltoso  which  an 
commonplace,  or  positively  ugly.  What  we  call  the 
^thetic  Faculty  or  Taste  oousists  of  the  combinotioii 

>  The  reader  who  Meke  more  iBfoenetlnn  on  tbi*  obMntie  mljeet  ^f  *""' 
eolt  H.  Spnfn*!  Bmv,  Vo).  I.,  rv.  (PhnMogj'  ef  Lauxhtw)  i  Dr.  B*M 
trmtit*.  Tin  SmMim*  aiti  O*  mit.  Ft  I..  Il>e|>.  XV  ,  |  M:  •)»  MT 
velvoM,  Stnmtiit  and  trntnOim,  p.  Ml;  m^  Ttir  fiectain  milef  iletf 
<Maah  K.   Heckv,   ZUe  HkftUtgli  whI  fugiktltflt  dm  l^lm  md  4t 
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the  einotloiinl  euBccptibility  to  the  pleoeurable 
effects  of  wbat  ia  charming,  noble,  and  so  on,  'with 
the  intellectual  power  of  discriminatiag,  compating, 
and  judgiiig, 

Standard  of  Taite.     Taste  is  provorhially  uncertain 
and  capricious  ('De  gustibus  non  est  disputandum;' 
'Chacun  k  son  goAC,'  kc.)   Individoala  differ  greatly  as 
to  their  KStbetic  likings  and  preferences.     Thus  one 
peison  likes  a  dull  snge  green,  white  another  detests 
it      One  musician  prefers   Schumann  to   Schubert, 
another  conversely.     These  individual  differences  of 
taate  correspond  to  native  differences  of  sensibility 
and  of  emotional  temperament,  and  to  acquired  differ- 
encea  due  to  accidental  peculiarities  of  experience.    So 
as  they  exist  there  is  no  objective  standard  of  taste. 
Such  a  standard  is,  however,  found  within  certain 
its,  by  considering  what  on  the  whole  a  given  com- 
uuity  holds  pk-aaing  and  (csthotically  right.     There 
is  a  large  amount  of  agreement  aa  to  what  is  beautifiil, 
graceful,  and  seemly,  in  a  particular  society  at  any 
one  time,*  and  this  supplier  the  proximate  standard 
^Jw  each  individual.     Taste  is  very  much  under  the 
^Pbfliieiice  of  the  principle  of  custom  and  habit  already 
f    spoken  of.     We  tend  to  like  what  we  have  been  used 
to,  to  think  that  what  is,  is  right.     Hence  each  indi- 
vidual tends  to  fall  in  more  or  Icsa  with  the  current 
esthetic  sUmdard  of  his  country  and  time;*    wEsthetie 
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*  In  onkr  doI  to  nm|ilitito  Ui«  ata.Ua  iiSknncm  of  tobiM)  tut  aect  in 
IMtUn  attxtan  hon  oveilaaked . 

*  ThU  Uioiiuief  t«  penbtcDM  In  niittBn  of  tMCa  h  opyioaNl  bjr  tli«  f  nting 
IpT  chaag*  »ait  n^iilty.  Tli«  liiitory  of  national  U«tc«  in  niiitUn  at  inm, 
boOM  dMOntiaii,  Jcc ,  i>  ano  tcn*t  LUuibuion  al  tiii»  oiijiutition  wid  mutual 
■nnli(*otwo  of  (endandca. 
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oducntioi)  aims  first  of  all  at  correcting  indiTiiliuI 
eccentricities  and  limiting  the  area  of  iudividual  dif- 
ference in  the  region  of  taste,  assimilating  the  Ukiiigt 
and  judgment  of  each  member  of  a  community  to 
tboM  of  tho  whole  of  which  he  is  a  part. 

Such  a  standard,  however,  is  too  empirical  and 
confined.  A  wider  range  of  observation  tcUa  us  that 
each  nation  baa  its  peculiar  likings  in  matt«r3  of  arc 
It  Tec^uirca  a  Scotchman  to  Bnd  either  a  kilt  or  bag- 
pipes '  a  thing  of  beauty '.  These  differenoea  of 
national  taate  are  in  part  coDnectod  with  diffcrenoM 
of  temperament,  natural  surroundingis  and  habits  of 
life,  and  cannot  be  eliminated.  In  part  they  seem  to 
be  very  much  the  result  of  accident,  having  their 
origin  in  tho  caprice  of  conspicuous  and  inlluentinl 
individuals.  Hcnoc  the  need  of  supplumenting  the 
rdative  standard  of  our  own  community  by 
solute  standanl. 

This  absolute  standard  can  only  be  gained  by 
comparing  the  sosthctic  likings  and  jtidgmenta  of 
different  commimities,  and  of  different  ages.  In  this 
wa^  we  sLall  bo  able  to  separate  what  is  constant  and 
cssentiat  from  what  is  variable  and  accidental  in  the 
national  taste  of  our  time.  As  the  final  stage  in  thi< 
constitution  of  an  objective  standard  of  tai;tc,  we  have 
the  interpretation  of  these  uniformities  of  feeling  by 
a  reference  to  psychological  principles.  Thus,  for 
example,  certain  preferences  in  tone  and  colour  com- 
bination found  to  hold  good  in  the  Eastern  anJ 
Western  world,  and  in  cbssical  and  modoni  times, 
would  be  connected  with  simple  physiological  or 
psychologicid  conditions  of  pleasure.     In  tliis  way  w« 
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should  have  the  objective  busU  on  which  to  grouud 
our  sesthotic  judgmoiita. 

Good  or  Healthy  Taste.  By  help  of  such  a  line  of 
inquiry  iis  th.it  roughly  sketched  out  we  might  arrive 
at  the  i<lea  of  a  nornml  taste.  By  this  is  me.int  what 
answers  to  a  perfect  and  healthy  nature  welt  adapted 
to  its  environmcat.  A  QommJ  ie»tlietic  faculty  pre- 
Bopposus  the  common  humua  seusibiliticfi  and  fiiculties. 
This  idea  would  help  ua  to  say,  in  certain  cases  at 
least,  whether  any  particular  totithctic  judgment  was 
sound,  or  whuthcr  it  indicated  a  good  or  healthy  taste. 
Thus,  for  example,  we  could  condemn  the  Chinese 
taste  for  pinched  feet  or  the  Kuglish  tuatc  for  pinched 
waists  as  Ixid,  because  indicating  a  state  of  feeling  out 
of  luirmony  with  the  conditions  of  life.  Similarly, 
we  might  pronounce  againat  a  preference  for  dingy 
over  bright  colours,  because  this  is  a  sign  of  feebleness 
in  the  organ  concerned,' 

Refined  Taste.  We  are  apt  to  talk  of  a  good  and 
a  refined  taste  as  though  these  were  the  same ;  but 
this  is  not  accurate.  *  A  good  taste '  points  to  what 
is  common  to  all  (normal)  men,  'a  re6ncd  taste' 
points  to  what  distinguishes  a  higher  stage  of  develop- 
ment or  culture  from  a  lower,  whether  among  indi- 
viduals or  races.'  Now  we  may  assume  pcrhapa  that 
culture  tends  on  the  whole  to  the  iiier<;iis6  of  well- 
being,  to  tlic  better  adaptation  of  nature  to  sur- 
roundiuga.    So  far  as  this  is  the  cose  a  good  and 

I  Fur  ft  htler  ilLvmuioD  of  th«  wtj  in  wliiah  wv  may  amTP  at  ■  itaniUtd 
'•f  Utb-tM  H.  i!|>*n«>r,  Prihdplmo/  PHydialifv.  Vei.  II.,pBrt  VUL,  Cbapk 
IV. ;  bIm  mj  S'l'tation  aiut  Inlutliim,  Chap.  .\I1I. 

*Ub  Um  aniiilDg  ot  Ui*  tan&  nfliiMaoiit  u  *f)>tUd  to  amatlon  gtatniSy, 
Mabova,p.l»X. 
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re6nod  taste  coincide.    Refinement  a«  coutrastotl  witb 
coarsenc'ts  of  taate  clearly  iavolvca  this  superiontv. 
A  coBtvse.  taste  is  one  which  finds  plejisnru  in  itiiugi 
which  puin  the  fully  developed  nonotil  man  by  iwg- 
goetious  of  physical  pain,  immorality,  and  bo  forth. 
Bat  it  is  allowed  by  all  that  refinement  may  somo- 
times  como  into  conflict  with  goodness  or  hcaltbinetf 
of  taste.     Refinpment  as  opposed  to  simpftcitij  of  tiste 
is  not  necessarily  a  mark  of  a  good  asthotic  factiltT, 
An  '  over-refined '  taate,  which  has  Inst  the  rcli«b  fi.t 
simple  common  enjoym(.-uts,  as  brilUnnt  colour,  miil 
invigomtiDg  sound,  is  bad  and  not  good.     An  idi-ally 
perfect  taste  thus  seems  to  be  one  that  combines  to 
the  utmost  the  common  simple  pleasures  (as  thoee  of 
bright  hght,  and  vivid  colour)  with  the  more  intdH 
leotual   anil    siilitla   delights   (as   of  tone,  gradatio^^ 
harmouy  in  colours).     In  other  words  it  involves 
combinatioQ  of  range  and  catholicity  with  doUcKj 
and  discriminativuness  of  taste.' 

Active  Side  of  Taste:  Art-Production.    The  (Osth 
fL-oling  u  commonly  spoken  of  a^  one  of  pn»<<ire  con- 
templation  which  has  no  relation  to  active  impulse  or 
will.     When  we  look  at  a  beaut'ful  object  as  a  watcr- 
fiill  or  a  chain  of  snow-peaks  and  appreciate  its  beauty 
we  experience,  it  is  Sfiid,  no  promptings  of  activi 
Nevertheless  the  feeling  for  beauty  is  a   powe 
motive  to  action.    There  exists  in  the  human  min< 
a  strong  plastic  tendency,  an  impulse  to  fashion  or  i 
create  objects  of  beauty  for  the  mere  delight  of  tlie 
creator  and  of  others.     Tlie  fiuu  arts  owe  their  exist- 

*  For  *  taOw  iUmmIm  pf  tkb  nhiloD  m*  0.  T.  TtAtur,  FarmAnlf  itt 

^rijMiir,  1,.  clul^  xriit. 
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to  this  artistic  inipaldo.    This  creative  totiiloticy 
is  coDoecteil  in  port  witli  the  powerful  natural  Iteot  of 

t vigorous  child  to  activity.  When  the  aotivc  powtra 
e  no  longer  engaged  in  necessary  work  they  find  a 
field  for  ple>.a8urable  excrci«d  in  play  and  art-produc> 
tioa  (e.g.,  shaping  of  figures,  or  pADtomintic  rL-presvn- 
tation).  With  this  love  of  activity  there  go  other 
and  8p«ciid]y  artistic  impulses  or  tuudcnfrii-s.  These 
arc  imitation,  or  the  dt-eire  to  copy  a  untural  object, 
action,  ice,,  and  the  specifically  creative  impulse,  the 
desire  to  body  forth  some  new  image  of  W-auty,  to 
conceive  and  n;ali?^  some  new  artistic  idea.  These 
artistic  motives  are  largoly  reinforced  by  the  love  of 
display,  the  desire  to  shew  productive  skill,  and  to 
ontiitrip  competitors. 

Varieties  of  Fine  Art.      The  working  out  of  this 

£iatic  impuUe  in  its  vuiious  forms  has  led  to  the 
tivatioQ  of  the  several  Fine  Arts.      Of  these  the 
best  recognised  varieties  are  five,  namely,  Architecture, 
Sculpture.  Painting,  Muaic,  and  Poetry.     Tbwe  may 
be  variously  distiuguittbod.     Thus  wu  may  mark  off 
(a)  the  Visual  Arts,  namely,  those  arts  which  appeal 
^k  the  eye  or  make  n&o  of  visual  impression  as  their 
material  (Painting,  Sculpture,  Arclutecture),  from  (b) 
the  Auditory  Arts,  or  those  which  appeal  to  the  ear, 
or  make  aae  of  auditory  impression  (Muaic  and  Poetryv' 
^■>  we<may  divide  them  into  (a)  Imitative  Aria,  those 
Bbich  imitate  natural  objects  and  are  greatly  con- 
^frolled  by  the  ends  of  truth    (Painting,   Sculpture, 
id,  Po,etry) ;    and   (b)  Non-Imitative  Arts,  those 


f 


"tbtm  laaf  ba  calM  Spao*  w^  Tims  Art*,  or,   u  »ilo|>l  lama^t 
luiguga,  krU  of  Iho  ootxlaUnt,  kad  of  tho  ■bocmut*. 
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which  are  mora  free  and  in  a  peculiar  sense  crcativt 
(Music  and  Architecture).  In  the  imitative  arte  tlic 
clement  of  suggestion  or  ideality  prevails  over  lie 
formal  element:  in  tlie  noii -imitative  arta  beauty  o( 
form  is  the  main  thing  aimed  at.* 

Connection  between  Art -Production  and  Art- 
Appreciation.  The  passive  contemplation  and  tiio 
active  production  of  worka  of  art  are  closely  con- 
nected, and  e:cert  a  distinct  influence  one  on  the 
other.  On  the  one  hand,  the  fiuthioning  of  a  statae,  or 
the  painting  of  a  picture,  has  for  it3  end  the  deliglt 
of  sesthctic  contemplation.  And  in  the  process  «f 
production  the  (esthetic  faculty  is  called  into  full  play. 
Id  order  to  paint  from  nature,  to  reproduce  by  aid  oj 
the  colour-box  and  brushes  what  is  present  to  the  eye, 
iine  attention  to  colour  and  form  ia  required.  On 
other  hand,  the  fact  of  proiluntion  makes  a  different 
in  our  way  of  looking  at  a  product  of  art.  "We  do : 
look  at  a  landscape  painting  as  wo  look  at  a  real  Inod- 
scape  in  nature.  We  regard  it  as  a  product,  and 
good  deal  of  the  pleasure  which  we  derive  ^m  it 
dae  to  the  recognition  of  verisimtlitudQ  or  truth  to 
nature  or  Ufe,  and  to  suggestions  of  the  artist's  origi- 
nality and  skill  in  design  and  execution.  It  follows 
then  for  a  double  reason  that  the  full  development  of 
taste  or  appreciative  feeling  for  the  heenty  of  art  will 
include  a  certain  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  pro- 
cesses of  artistic  productioo. 

t  tlulilM  tliCM  v>n-NiM«nlM(l  vuiitlM^  tber*  tn  oOut  tii4  nlnd  1 
M  Ui«  hUtrionlo  (I'tnloBlms,  Dnitnt,  Opan),  vbloh  aiqwal  at  owa  td 
•yr  mi  Ui«  «*r.    Tti*  praliUm  of  dirMing  t)>*  Fin«  JitU  Iim  givan  ria*  le  • 
BTMt  imi  tt  lUMDtdoD.    8**  Ike  wriUt'i  utkl*  m  .lAMrfki  in  tlw  «« 
•dlliou  of  tb«  SH^dyxBiia  Sribtnaiea. 
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Growth  of  ^Esthetic  Faculty.  The  feeling  for  bcaoty 
in  ita  higln^r  form  is  a  late  attainmeut,  ami  presup- 
poses an  odrnDced  Btage  of  intellectual  aud  cmotiouul 
culture.  Yet  th^  gcnn  of  tlia  lusthutic  faculty  exists 
frura  the  first. 

The  order  of  development  of  the  watJietic  feeling 
uuvers  roughly  to  the  above  triple  division  of  its 
elements.  The  first  crude  duli(,'ht  in  benuty  is 
excited  by  sense-impressions,  as  the  dunce  of  the 
sunlight  on  the  wall,  the  lirilliant  coloui-ing  of  a 
tulip,  the  sweet  sounds  of  a  voice  or  musical  instru- 
ment.* The  feeling  for  form  (Hymmetjy,  rhythm, 
kc)  comes  later.  And  much  expcricueu  is  uucessury 
before  the  mind  in  able  to  enter  into  the  pleasurable 
suggestions  of  objects. 

While  we  may  tJius  roughly  mark  off  the  scn- 
fluoua  as  the  iirat  otage,  and  eo  on,  we  must 
remember  that  each  side  of  the  let^thetic  faculty  ad- 
vauccB  concurrently.  There  is  a  grudual  transition 
from  crude  and  co.irse  to  n-fined  pleasure,  from  simple 
to  complfx  enjoyment.  The  young  child  takes  plea- 
tare  at  first  only  in  the  more  striking  and  vind  effects 
of  light  and  sound.  Then  he  begina  to  note  more 
unobtrasire  beauties.  Uis  feeling  for  the  sensuous 
beauties  of  things  develops  with  his  dUcrimin»tive 
sensibility.  As  he  learns  to  distinguish  one  colour, 
line,  or  tone  from  another,  and  to  appreciate  purity  of 
colour  and  tone,  and  evenness  of  line,  his  plcasuiTS 
are  multiplied  and  refined.    Similarly  his  appreciation 

iAbo7wb«n  anlyMT«n  wcduoM  took  *ii  odil  r«ui:jr  M  ■  f;ulj  Untod  cm- 
hgaad  lard  wUli  ulldtd  b«iil«r  wiiJ  haviiijt  t>i*  tlunn  ol  *  waumn  ou  It.  nUeh 
Iiaag  on  tha  v«ll  «f  th«  Mtti^e  vlinra  he  wu  loiljcing.  When  uirlnl  to  tlia 
|dMt  sbtn  it  hsng  U  «ould  luok  uji,  pM  oo  U  lor  loiuo  lima,  ■ud  nutloL 
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of  juxtnpositiona  of  colours  and  sounda,  and  of 
tioDS  of  form  grows  in  refinement.  At  first  be  can 
only  enjoy  striking  oontnista  of  colour,  bat  be  groin, 
ally  learns  to  observe  and  deligbt  in  tbe  more  subtle 
relations  of  barmony,*  He  begins  witb  admiiiog 
simple  patterns  of  a  perfectly  leguUr  form,  and 
gra«liirtlly  goes  on  to  enjoy  more  intricflte  forma  of  a 
less  obvious  regularity.  Fimtlly,  as  hia  cxperieooe 
widens  and  his  knowledge  increases  tbe  meaning 
and  auggvstions  of  things  grow  in  ridiDess.  A  flower 
ocQDilcs  a  deeper  cbarm  as  the  mind  comes  to  under- 
stuid  its  marvellous  arraugemcuts  of  structure  tiiil 
function,  tlie  harmonious  combination  of  actiTitiei 
which,  constitutes  its  lifo;.  And  it  becomes  mon 
valuable  as  the  mind  learns  ^m  ite  own  oxperieooN 
and  from  the  reading  of  puetiy  to  invest  it  wi: 
beautiful  associations. 

While  tbe  aoetbetic  faculty  thus  develops  on 
passive  side  the  active  side  is  progresKiiig  too.  Chil- 
dren show  even  in  tboir  first  year  a  germ  of  artistic 
impulse.  They  enter  into  the  spirit  of  pUyful  ttcting;* 
they  exhibit  an  impulse  tO'  fisbion  or  orroDge  thin^ 
with  their  tiny  hands.  Children's  play  is  a  kind  of 
simple  art-production.  It  illustrates  the  impuW  to 
imitate  or  copy  what  is  familiar,  u  well  as  to  con«trucC 
or  shape  new  forma.      In  their  games  children  ar? 
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actors,  architects,  and  poets,  and  Bomctiiues  musical 
compoeera  as  well.  As  tbcir  taste,  and  their  [fowera 
of  executjoD  progress,  thoy  derive  a  greater  enjoyment 
from  tlio  production  of  pretty  and  ta«tefiil  effects. 
And  on  the  otlicr  hand  the  exercise  of  thuae  Hclive 
impulses  leads  on  naturally  to  a  genuine  interest  in 
the  ooutemplation  of  art-products  generally. 

Again,  as  a  result  of  the  child's  aeathclie  experience 
the   power  of  judgment  grows  in  precision  and  in 
nicety.    The  impressions  derived  from  natural  objects 
and  works  of  art  supply  the  material  out  of  which 
he  fadhiuna  a  standard.     Here  he  will  necessarily  bo 
influenced  largely  by  custom,  and  the  current  maxims 
>f  taste  of  his  i^ocial  environment.     As  his  experience 
idous,  his  feeltug  for  what  is  beautiful  will  grow  in 
refinement,  and  as  his  intellectual  powers  develop,  bis 
'     aisthctic  judgment  will  grow  in  cleanjeag.     That  is 
to  say  he  will  no  longer  judge  this  and  that  to  be 
I     pretty,  funny,  and  so  on,  without  distinguishing  the 
element  of  prcttiuess  or  iudicrousness,  hut  will  con- 
sciously refer  to  some  pattern,  norm  or  rule  of  taste. 
Not  only  so,  his  judgment  will  improve.    His  standard 
wilt   be  gradually  modified   under  the  iuHuenoe  of 
growing  experience,  education,  and  individual  reflec- 
tion. 
^^  This  modification  will  be  in  a  double  direction. 
^Bn  the  one  haml,  the  standard  will  be  widened  and 
^Blo  judgment  grow  more  catholic  as  the  child  comes  to 
^•ee  beauty  in  things  which  once  failed  to  arrost  his  eye. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  standard  will  be  narrowed, 
and  the  judgment  grow  more  exacting.     As  his  ta^tc 
grows  in  refinement  he  is  less  easily  satisfied  than  he 
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used  to  be.  His  crude  gaudily  tinted  to>'8  and  picton 
booka,  his  jingling  nursery  rhymes  and  melodies  on 
louger  satisfy  eye  and  ear.  They  will  grow  triml 
and  coiuiuon-ptuce  juat  in  proportion  as  he  becomw 
capable  of  the  fuller  and  more  complex  (lcljgbt«  oi 
genuine  art. 


Tlt«  Ednca.tioii  of  Tute.  Th«  full  m<1  hmlthj  dtf^gpttW 
of  toato  iini>Ii<if  mtUid  oxtfirnal  tofluenoea.  Among  Ui«m,«Iu» 
tion  Di  tniiiiitig  pkri  ait  important  puL  AllhougU  ft  motlut  or 
tcnclK'T  cATiiiot  impliint  a  fiunilt}'  of  tuto  if  this  \a  wftnling,  tli«7  mj 
doinnch  to  'dmwoiit'and  ttronglticn  theiutiint]  aptitixln, 

(a)  To  bQ)i:in  tritb,  since  th«  »»th«li«  bcalty,  liks  Dw  oliis 
fucultiM,  grows  hf  «jc«rdee  on  anitftUe  mat«na],  it  is  impoituit  It 
suiTOimd  the  child  from  th«  firet  with  whst  is  pretty,  sUadtn^ 
and  tast«rul    An  fur  as  posatble  he  slioultl  Its  taken  out  into  tW 
fields  and  woods  so  as  to  became  familiar  irltb  nature's  besutiM, 
both  siybtB  sud  MUtids.    Tt  la  only  1>v  siich  earljr  companionilnf 
wttli  nntum  that  the  inotit  rnlusbJo  aMoeiutioa*  vbic]i  letid  so  dMf 
a  charm  lo  •Ircniii,  wood,  and  moustain  cido  con  b*  built  np.   Ali 
ill  tlte  ariiltaiul  sunouDdings  of  bomo,  luatooss  and  pidonaqMM* 
should  bo  aiiQod  at.     f^rst  imprssuons  produce  tlw  deepest  ehd 
in  tho  odncetion  of  ta«te  as  w«U  as  iu  that  of  tlu  otli«r  ficulti* 
11)0  influence  of  a  rcHned  mother  vho  studies  grace  in  ftiniitBn> 
pictum,  aud  in  b«r  own  dress  and  Bianoor,  niay  be  all-imparlBl 
iji  awaking  tlio  lint  feeling  for  what  is  giaeeftil  and  beauUM 
Ciutom,  as  Jina  Wn  remarked,  plays  a  great  port  io  dotcnaioinf 
our  stnndiird  of  what  is  eorrvct  in   mattMS  of  fauto.     It  is  aS- 
itiiporlniit,  tlien-'lon.',  to  occuitiim  the  diihl  at  tho  cutset  to  wkA 
llimijjfa  Bimplc  and  ft(ta|>tMl  to  Ibo  chlM's  MmibiliLiee.  is  {&  gooJ 
UAtn.      ])y  daily  fnniilinrity  wtUi  eoamples  of  what  is  bMuodaf 
und  horaiooiotis  in  dreet^  hoii8»d«eoratioii,  geature,   moduktiuc 
of  voice,  and  g^'ntrully  what  we  ctHl  manuera,  s  stuidard  wtB 
be  (inMQseioiL>ly  btiilt  up  by  the  diild,  by  a  kIskhco  to  which  b 
will  af t«r wants  jitdge  oa  to  what  b  cstbcticnity  riftlil, 

(fr)  In  tlie  scuuud  place  much  inay  be  done  by  Ibe  moUiw  n 
other  eduoator  by  way  of  directing  tho  alteatiriD  to  what  is  bcaati- 
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fnl,  pointing  out  thoee  aspocto  of  objocta  vhicU  nn  Hlted  to  pltMsa 
Um  aye  and  miiul,  ft»d  so  ttUtng  the  eeethctic  fnculty  into  ^xerviask 
Tba  tnining  of  the  Mosuotu  eit]«  of  the  faculty  U  in  ilt*lt  a  con- 
■idenble  work.  W*  >U  tend  to  overlook  tlie  exact  cbuiDctcv  of 
•enoA-lrapRuions^  tJi«  liu«T  delaUe  of  coluiu  *nd  lino  ia  ohJ««t«, 
owiuf  to  the  au|>«rii>T  iiitei«at  of  IIm'It  nu^njCMtionf,  nntiKjy  th» 
ohjecta  llieraMlvca,  and  thuir  iwc«,  Ac  A  child  looking  at  a  tme- 
trunk  ovcitirown  with  now,  ot  aD  old  waU  tinlod  wiUt  linlMjim  and 
fiowiin,  u  wont  to  think  cf  the  ti«o  eiwl  the  wnil  u  wIioIm  or  tliin^Sk 
to  wonder  bow  high  thry  ore,  whntlivr  li«  could  climb  ihciu,  and 
•0  on.  In  oidor  to  Me  exactly  vhat  ie  iir«eonl  to  Uw  eye,  a  e]>cciBJ 
inteteat  in  aenae-irapreetions  end  a  bubit  of  dote  attention  ie  neoea- 
aarj.  A  oultintad  mothet  or  toachur  nuy  do  much  to  aMtvUe  the 
child'*  faculty  by  repeatedly  calling  ofT  liis  attention  from  idcoa  ol 
doing  thing*,  kimI  fixing  it  in  quiet  contcniplatton  on  aono  of  Dm 
main  bcantica  of  Xfatuna'a  eighta  and  aouQilat 

In  addition  to  calling  hie  attention  to  vhat  b  worthy  in  the 
aenn-impmaioaa  of  Nature,  the  educator  elioultl  ext'iviM  liiu  is 
noting  the  beauties  of  fonn  of  nalunl  object*,  the  aynimctry 
of  the  mountain,  iho  KtqwntiiM  winding*  of  the  clivom,  ami  tli« 
beavtiful  ngnlnritiM  and  proportions  of  crystals,  and  of  organie 
ettil«tDre«L  Lastly,  it  is  obvious  thai  tlie  cultivation  of  a  feeling 
for  art,  for  p»iutins,  masic,  and  ao  foitli,  consitta  largely  in  thia 
qntantatio  direction  of  the  cbild'a  attention  to  what  ia  boautifid 
both  in  the  dcnumta  (colour,  line,  eound),  in  their  combinationa 
(^maetrical  form,  rhythm,  iic),  and  in  the  meauiug  of  the  whole 
{whet  it  repicaenlB  or  cxpteaKs). 

(e)  In  th*  third  plaea,  the  faculty  of  taste  sliould  be  exeraiMd 
on  ila  active  aide.  A  child'a  fooling  for  what  ie  agnweblo,  refined, 
■f  alcgant  in  vooal  ntterauce  and  ex^rvuion,  geatui«^  dtaas, 
Ao^  ia  only  fully  cultivated  when  he  ia  led  to  toko  pleainra  in 
pfadndng  theae  effect*  liimielf.  A  line  feeling  for  branly  of 
eolour,  liney  or  sound,  is  best  secured  by  exeniamg  the  chdd  in 
roproducing  what  he  tees  or  heaca.  Tlie  teachiiift  of  drawing, 
paialinft  i^ging,  or  oiliot  art  is  the  only  cifi^ctive  muina  o( 
developing  *  tin*  and  diMriminatiro  OMtlK'tia  fnculty. 

Great  can  should  be  taken  not  to  hurry  (lie  process  of  enltiva- 
tloB.     Children  who  havo  too  toRDod  a  staDdord  set  before  then 
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■re  apt  to  offifct  •  tiut«  for  what  thty  do  not  raally  cum  iImI 
Young  persona  elionld  not  only  be  allow«d  hut  ercn  cncourai.'^  to 
nlieh  Mmi>l«  salhelic  ei^o.vnienU,  lh»  charm  of  btillinnt  cototm, 
an<l  forcible  eonirasts  of  oolour,  of  abnple  ajrmmrtnaal  ptlMnu, 
bikI  m  oil  Oroat  car«  niii»t  tic  Uken  not  to  overrHino  tli«ir  UHr, 
to  deaden  Ibe  bcolllij  uiatii»tin  feeling  and  m  unduJf  num) 
llio  rrgian  of  enjoyni«nt 

With  re«i>eot  to  llio  cxcfciae  of  the  toMhetic  jodi^inent  cbEMnn 
should  bo  encoumgod  to  bo  natural,  and  to  pronoonoe  opioid  tv 
IheitiMlTM.  The  toacher  ahould  oerer  fttt^et  the  );rrat  isdiviilual 
diffemiius  of  eenBibility  and  tasto,  and  should  a)Iow  ■  kgiUBM 
scope  to  iudepeadoul  judgment  Tsato  is  the  logion  wliidi  adaib 
of  MiR  (irvatcat  fnt^om  of  opjolon,  and  ootistiluU*,  thanlofe,  lb 
but  li<^I<l  for  tli«  exiMciso  of  imtividual  jiidfraieiit  On  tb«  otlwr 
band,  the  child  should  bs  tau{;ht  to  «xprass  opinion  iDodwtljr,  lo 
aroid  doginali.im,  mid  to  mjKet  tlie  tastes  of  elheiiL 

Tlio  cuUivnlion  of  the  KKtbctio  scutiment  way  «ntcr  into  alnol 
«v«T]r  doparlm'int  of  «dwcalioR.  On  one  aide  it  al«nds  in  tto 
connection  with  iiil«ll««IURl  trainiitg.  Tht  focling  for  wbit  k 
gncefitl  or  elegant  may  b«  developed  to  some  oxUnt  in  cooMdiia 
will)  ilie  soeiniojily  prudaic  exercian^  teaming  to  read  and  to  vriu ; 
and  by  this  means  a  eettnln  artJstis  iitl«r«e>  may  be  iiifiued  init 
the  cmployiMot.  Tbo  tau)kin|[  of  tbs  om  of  the  inothei-taiva 
in  eoni|K)eilioa  olTers  a  wider  lidd  for  tin?  ^xfrcwD  of  the  nOhetii 
aenae  in  a  growing  feeling  for  style.  I'hjMcttl  geography  aaf 
be  ao  taught  as  to  elicit  a  feeling  for  the  pHlnioaqiw  and  snUiiM 
in  nature,  and  history-,  ao  as  lo  call  forth  a  feeling  oi  adminliia 
for  what  is  great  and  noblo  in  Imman  charactor  asd  life.  Efas 
tlM  more  ahrirsct  eluilica,  aa  f^MmeUy  and  physioal .  aninM 
nuy  be  made  a  Di«ana  of  evoking  and  slnniilbeuing  a  faoling  he 
what  is  buutifu]  (e.ff.,  regularity,  symmotry  in  gfcoMtrio  6i{ure,  tin 
beauties  of  form  and  cx^our  of  niincraU,  pUntt,  and  anfraala). 

Ou  anotliM  side  the  ttalnin^  of  the  Kstliotto  anus  ooomb  tale 
contact  with  moral  training;.  To  adopt  and  piMtiaa  in  mode  tt 
dress,  In  uperch,  and  generally  In  manners,  what  is  agreeahte  le  tks 
Kttfaettc  feelings  of  oUicra,  ia  a  matter  of  ao  tnuoh  aocial  impat- 
ancQ  that  it  is  rightly  looked  on  n  one  of  tJi«  I^Her  aoml  «)J^ 
tloDS.    Bene*  the  elitse  Uid  in  the  eailjr  pttiud  of  training  on  tht 
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ot  naUintiMM,  mm,  fitocM^  abd  grace  ia  uioreRMUl, 
U>ii«  of  voice,  scJoction  of  worda,  &C. 

'rtie  {all  ey«t«nutic  training  of  tli«  nstb«tic  fLt'liiijf  will  go  hn- 
nd  tbi'se  exttruifiM  and  m^lce  luu  of  itpcciid  modv*  of  ciilltVBCinti 
in  ouaiu«tioci  witb  tUe  Fine  ArU.  Singing,  muiio,  dniwing  «iid 
juiittiiig,  and  Gnnlljr  poetry  «ad  liUraton,  arc  tho  luost  ioiportuit 
inttruiBoiiU  of  «tUi«tie  discipline. 

Tli«  qiiMtion  how  far  tbe  study  of  art  should  enter  iota  the 
ofdinary  course  of  educalion,  and  what  braucbes  of  art  an  of  moal 
edocalional  value,  miss  luiporbiut  pructii^al  quvatjuiia  wlitcb  cannot 
be  fully  disciuaed  her«,  but  one  or  two  conuderalioua  beariui;  on 
tlta  question  may  be  just  louchi^d  on.  Among  lliese,  the  most  im- 
portant is  that  of  the  jjlace  liilvd  bj  ft«ilivtio  delight  in  the  whole 
tigoyment  of  life.  I'wm  ibis  point  of  vii^w  Uio  cultivation  ot 
ntlBii:  might  be  regarded  a«  all-iiupoTtAiit,  and  lliiii  prefurenoe  might 
be  ooDfirmed  by  a  reference  to  the  aoctalbing  and  mnmlisiog  oflccts 
6t  the  arL  On  tite  other  hadd,  an  art  like  dnwing  iniubt  be  pnv 
famd  on  tli»  ground  of  its  value  in  conm^clioa  wilb  iultiUccluul 
diacipline  and  {•ractioU  Iraininjj.  Ptrhajis  put-try  might  be  placed 
bigbeil  in  itept-ct  botli  of  the  amount  of  plcunun  it  bring*  iromedi- 
stoly,  snd  of  its  intellectual  iniportunce.  A  certain  onler  uf  artistic 
culLure  should  be  adopted  answering  to  the  onJrr  of  drvelopment 
the  spi-cial  Rnsibilittos  snd  faculties  concemtd.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ple^  siugiiig  nuy  be  taught  with  advaulaj^  befuco  drawing,  and 
U  o^aiu  before  literary  compoaillou. 


Ethical  OP  Moral  Sentiment.     We  now  come  to  the 
^^et  of  Uiu  thivo  BtiDtitneuts,  thnt  known  aa  the  Ethical 
^Ir  Moral  Sentiment.     This  feeling  is  commonly  spoken 
of  under  a  variety  of  names,  such  as  the  Keeling  of 
Moral  Obligation  or  the  Sentiment  of  Duty,  the  foil- 
ing of  reverence  for  the  Moral  Law,  the  Sentiment  of 
...Moral  ApprubulioQ  and  DisiijtprobattOQ,  the  Love  of 
Irttie. 
How  the  Moral  Feeling  is  called  forth.    The  Moral 
Sentiment  has  for  its  proper  objoct  conduct  or  action 
a  certain  kind.     It  is  culled  forth  by  a  perception 
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of,  and  reflection  upoa,  actions  which  we  commoi 
distinguiBl)  as  good  and  bad,  and  more  narrowly  at 
right  and  wrong.  Those  actions  may  be  our  own  or 
those  of  another.  We  approro  what  is  right  in  our* 
Bclvea  and  in  others.  Itight  action  may  be  pro- 
visionally defined  as  that  which  confonns  to  the  mota! 
law.  This  law  seeks  to  define  and  deicrmino  the 
conditions  of  the  common  gooth  It  is  based  on  the 
recognition  of  the  social  relations,  of  the  intcnle- 
penduuce  of  individuals,  and  of  tJie  fact  that  meh 
may  in  a  number  of  ways  fnrther  or  retard  Uie 
iut^-'rcBls  Hud  happiness  of  others. 

It  is  important  to  add  that  the  moral  feeling  is 
only  pure  when  it  is  free  from  all  pcrsonid  refeic&ce. 
A  child's  regret  at  wrongdoing,  if  it  means  simply  a 
fear  of  punishment,  is  personal  and  non-iuond.  Simi- 
larly his  impulse  to  requite  a  wrong  done  by  anotLff 
to  himself  involves  a  feeling  of  personal  rusunlmviil, 
and  so  is  non-moraL  A  genuinely  moral  feeling 
approves  what  is  right  or  good  in  itself,  or  merely  a 
rij^ht  or  good,  and  not  because  of  its  bearing  on  out 
pCT^nal  interests. 

Peculiarities  of  Moral  Sentiment  From  this  rou^ 
definition  of  the  objects  or  exciting  caoaes  of  t^i^ 
moral  feeling  we  may  see  what  are  its  leading  featuru 
or  churacteriBtics. 

(a)  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  Social  Sentiment  in 
a  pre-eminent  sense.  The  love  of  knowledge  and  tbe 
feeling  for  beauty  imply  social  relations  and  common 
interests.  But  thtd-o  is  no  di7vct  reference  to  tlio 
pleasure,  interest,  or  happiness  of  another  in  the  joyi 
of  discovery,  or  the  delight  of  wsthetio  oontemplatiou. 
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i  moral  feeling  on  the  otiicr  baud  cuntuiDS  such  a 
reference.  The  feeling  of  duty  necessarily  io> 
Tolves  a  cousidcratioQ  of  others,  their  int«rcBtA,  and 
dftims.  It  is  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  sentiment  which 
attaches  and  binds  man  to  man,  the  individual  to  the 
conunanity.^ 

(b)  la  the  second  place,  the  moral  scutiracnt  is 
clioracteriscd  by  the  presence  of  a  feeHng  of  necessity 
and  of  obligation.  Bight  conduct  is  felt  to  he  some- 
thing which  we  are  not  free  to  do  or  not  to  do,  but 
which  un[>06C8  itself  on  us  with  the  force  of  some 
authority.  It  includes  a  distinct  reference  to  a  law 
or  command  outside  of  us,  to  which  we  owe  alU'giance 
or  conformity:  whether  conceived  as  imposed  and 
enforced  by  a  human  or  by  a  divine  will ;  or  regarded 
in  a  more  abstract  manner  as  something  independent 
of  all  personal  volition,  a  kw  iniposcd  by  the  very 
nature  of  things.  In  thia  way  the  moral  sentiment 
is  clearly  marked  off  from  the  other  two.  Knowledge 
ia  useful,  but  we  do  not  feel  that  we  are  bound  to 
pursue  it,  and  still  leas  do  we  feel  under  any  neceesity 
to  cultivatu  beauty  and  art  This  circumutancfl  serves 
to  give  the  peculiar  quality  to  the  ethical  feeling,  as 
one  of  reverftEMJO  or  awe  before  a  superior  will,  or  of 
subjection  to  an  authority  above  the  individual.' 


*  Thftt  tin  monX  tentlTnont  IdtdItm  a  dliHnct  nfcimo'  to  othoi  aiul  (he 
NlftMoiu  d  the  iiwlmdul  t»  th*  OMmnnnitf  mart  b«  atlD*«d  bjr  aO  wlio 
vould  ddriDgaUi  tlu  Bonl  from  tli*  rvltgious  Mntinnnt.  Wittrn  an,  bow- 
(iTtr,  not  agmd  m  to  Clio  cnct  relation  of  iIm  moid  frcllnff  to  iioclal  •racl- 
mcnt  (baa«ro1anoa,  ■llruinn).  8«e  Mr.  F.  IL  BrcilU^'i  UtAiatl  StudiM,  Eomjt 
VII.,  [1.349  udMlowiDK. 

*  Hm  natOM  «f  thia  fwling,  and  !U  tiftct  in  drpmaing  the  ferUng*  of 
B«lf  (e>»c«lt,Ae.),Bn>w#1ld«*n1brdliy  Kiiit  Sat  Tin  Htla^jfiica  ^  IXXia, 
BUMd  bj  Dr.  CaJdcttraod,  Book  II.,  Chap.  IL 
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(o)  Oowly  connected  with  tlieae  features  of  tlw 
moral  seutiment,  is  a  third,  namely  its  pnictial 
character.  Having  conduct  for  its  object,  it  is  emi* 
ncntly  a  tendency  or  impulso  towunis  oertitin  kinds  of 
actions,  and  away  from  their  oppoeites.  To  see  and 
feel  what  is  wrong  in  ourselves  or  another  ia  to  sbriuk 
from  it.  The  thought  of  what  is  good,  morally  worthy 
and  no!)Ie,  is  immediately  attended  with  an  impiilM 
of  desire  or  aspiration.  The  moral  feeling  ihuJ 
touches  the  springs  of  the  will,  and  iostaotly  seta  it 
in  movement.  It  stands  in  this  respect  in  antitbeu 
both  to  the  iutellectual  and  to  the  asthetic  scntimcot, 
and  more  particularly  to  the  latter,  which  as  we  bw 
involves  an  attitude  of  passive  contemplation. 

Forms  of  Moral  Sentiment.     The  essential  elenwni 
in  the  moral  sentiment  is  the  feeling  of  sometluDg 
that  ought  to  be.     ^Vhat  is  right  and  good  is  that 
which  the  moral  law  commandii  us  to  do.     But  llw 
feeling  shews  itself  in  a  variety  of  forms.     To  begin 
with,  it  makes  a  difference  whether  the  action  approTtil 
or  disapproved  is  our  own  or  another's.      In  eoo- 
demning  somothiug  that  we  ourselves  have  doneiro 
hare  the  speciho  pain  known  as  pangs  of  coDsdeiw, 
sense  of  nliame,  or  remorse.     Uere  we  feel  outselns 
at  variauf^c  with  the  moral  law  which  is  above  M 
and  commands  us.    On  the  other  hand,  if  we  condemn 
another's  wrong  action  we  rather  feel  identified  irttb 
the  moral  law  and  act  as  its  representatives.     Hena 
the  impulse  to  feel  indignant,  and  to  requite  wiili 
punishment. 

Again  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  action  a« 
welt  as  in  the  subject  of  that  action  allects  our  feeling 
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towards  it  Thus  different  kinds  of  bud  or  good  con- 
duct excite  different  shades  of  mond  fevling.  The 
peculiar  aimg  which  enters  into  the  fccliug  of  injustice 
or  unfuiniess,  the  element  of  horror  which  enters  into 
the  moral  feeling  towanls  cruelty,  the  iugredient  of 
contempt  which  colours  the  moral  feeling  for  what  is 
baae  and  mean,  may  be  titken  as  illustrations  of  this 

Kriety  of  toao  in  the  moral  feelings. 
Not  only  so,  there  is  a  marked  difference  between 
B  feeling  which  is  culled  forth  by  a  bore  fulfilment  of 
irell  defined  duty,  sucb  as  honesty,  and  that  which 
is  excited  by  some  extraordinary  performance  of  duty, 
as  when  a  captiin  keeps  to  his  post  in  his  sinking  ship, 
or  by  some  excc^ptioual  nmuifestation  of  virtue  as  the 
inthropic  devotion  of  Howard,  The  former  is  the 
iparatively  cold  feeling  of  satisfaction  with  a  com- 
pliance which  is  e.T[>ectcd  and  counted  upon,  the  latter 
eontuins  a  warm  element  of  admiration  for  what  is 
unexpected,  rare,  and  wimdcrful,  and  an  impulse  to 
reward  with  praise.  Or  if  the  virtuous  action  be  our 
own,  the  feeling  of  bare  solf-upproval  is  supplemented 
by  the  more  pleasurable  consciousness  of  moral  ex- 
ice. 


ftlbm  from  thi*  that  tlie  moiKl  Mntirociit  If  nUie<I  lo  olh«r 
nd  mon  partiouUrlj  Ui«  ntUiaUe  amtiDwaL  It  tnajr  be 
,  indeed,  thet  tbe  moral  feeling  is  more  ooinplez  thui  the  wtbetic, 
rinoe  It  oommonly  invnlrea  an  «lonicnt  of  the  Inller.*  lb  thb  it  may 
be  idded  thit  Ui  the  ethieel  feeling  for  veracity  uii  the  corraepondintc 
;  (owardi  fiil*«lioad  aoil  deodi  tlie  iut<.-Ili-L-tiial  feellug  hu  &  |ibfc. 
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*0a  the  relation  bttwwn  the  two  me  Mr.  L.  SIvpbni'*  Siima  «/  SIhia, 
Qup.  VII!.,  Sect  lit.  J  alio  my  Sinaafion  and  TnlKt'tim,  ("hap.  X.,  jv  ars. 
mt.  Volkinaan  r^udi  the  monl  laeliiigin  jn>ngr»l  viaapicinar  ■nlhctk 
fnllnft  tbeingh  dlDbnoioM]  from  otim  virictla  by  itn  dirert  ntenaoa  to  tha 

t  or  nbjecL     S«o  LtAria-Jt  <Ut  Ftj/cJtBtiyie,  S«ct  IS4,  fK  3SS. 
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Thu  tU  mnmt  KntJmMit  li  prop«rly  diwontd  aJW  tlie  other  t«i)« 
man  ci»apl«j[  iit  It*  Btnicture. 

Moral  Feeling  and  Moral  Judgment.     Ilerc,  OS  in 
the  case  of  the  testhctic  litculty,  the  emotiouol  elomoitf 
H  Iroaod  up  with  a  properly  intellectual  proccsa   Con- 
flcionce  iucladca  not  ouly  a  susocptibility  to  feeling  of 
a  certain  kinil,  but  a  power  or  faculty  of  recognisiiig 
the  preftoncc  of  certain  qualities  in  actions  (rigbtDoai, 
justness,  kc),  or  of  judging  an  act  to  have  a  certun 
moral  character.     Soma  amount  of  intelteo tool  dts* 
criinination  must  of  course  accompany  and  prertdf 
evorj*  moral  feoUng.  Wo  cannot  feci  moral  repngnaoit 
at  an  act  ol  meanaess  or  cruelty  except  wtiea  n 
diiicern  to  some  extent  the  character  of  the  action. 
In  some  caws,  however,  the  judgment  is  only  a  ngM 
unoonscious  one,  and  largely  based  on  the  &ct  offeel^ 
Thus  we  may  have  a  strong  feeling  of  the  injustice  rfu 
action  and  yet  bo  quite  uual>le  to  say  wheruiu  exadlr 
the  injuflticc  lies.    In  contrast  to  this  blind  emobn 
judgment  there  ts  tbe  comiaious  and   intelligent  (ii» 
which  conti-ols  or  giiidea  feeling.    The  full  exoTMWof 
tbe  moral  far^ulty  includee  the  co-operation  of  feting 
or  sentiment  and  the  intellectual  faculty  of  judgtonL 

The  Moral  Standard.     Men's  judgments  OS  to  «ll*l 
is  right  and  wrong  are  not  perfectly  uniform.    VTi 
find  different  standarrla  set  up  in  diiferciit  commnoi- 
tii»  or  in  tlie  same  community  at  diScrcnt  tunt*- 
Thus  among  Oriental  nations  we  find  a  atandnnldf 
morals  differing  in  several  respects  from   our  oWB. 
The  same  differences    show    tliemwlvca  in   smaltM 
communities.      In    one    school    current    ideas  and 
feelings  about  what  is  mean,  dislionourablu,  and  so 
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on,  may  vary  eonaulerably  from  those  reigning  in 
another  school  Yet  in  spite  of  numerous  difTfrcQccs 
there  is  a  large  region  of  uniformity.  All  men  agree 
(witbiu  ccrtaio  limits  at  least)  that  it  is  wrong  to  kill, 
to  roh,  or  to  deceive  others.  The  moralist  compares 
different  eyatcms  of  morals  with  a  view  to  find  out 
what  is  common  to  them.  He  then  seeks  by  reflec- 
tion on  the  high(>at  and  best  interests  of  man  to 
construct  «n  ftpproximately  correct  statement  of  the 
moral  taw.  Such  a  construction  supplies  roughly  at 
least  a  universal  and  correct  standard  of  right  and 
wrong. 

Origin  of  the  Mora)  Sentiment.  It  has  been  long 
disputed  whether  the  moral  faculty  is  innate  and 
instinctive,  or  whether  it  is  the  result  of  experience 
and  educittion.  Writers  have  been  wont  to  suppose 
that  the  authority  of  conscienfe  would  he  impaiiiKl 
if  it  were  allowed  that  it  could  be  developed  out  of 
simpler  feelings.  But  this  view  is  less  common  now 
tlian  it  was.  It  is  recognised  that  the  question  of  the 
validity  of  conscience  is  to  some  extent  distinct  from 
that  of  its  origin.  Kvon  if  it  is  not  dire<'tly  implanted 
in  the  child's  nature,  but  has  gradually  grown  up  as 
the  result  of  a  process  of  education,  it  may  still  possess 
all  the  authority  ever  claimed  for  it. 

That  the  moral  ficntiment  is  in  part  instinctive  may 
be  allowed.  It  is  probable  that  as  the  resulc  of  long 
ogM  of  social  experience  a  habit  of  fecUtsg  and  judging 
in  a  moral  way  has  been  formed,  which  transmits 
itaelf  to  each  new  child  as  an  iuHtinctive  dinpoaition 
to  fidl  in  with  and  conform  to  the  moral  kw.  Yet 
supposing  this  to  be  so  it  remains  indisputable  that 
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tlie  moral  faculty  is  to  a  large  extent  built  up  ij 
course  of  the  individual  Ufe. 

Sources  of  Moral  Sentiment.  Tho  common  mc 
doctrine  n*spcctiiig  the  growth  of  the  moral  sentiment 
may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows : — (1)  Hi* 
peculiar  feeling  of  moral  obligation  or  reverence  for 
duty  is  BQ  outgi'owlh  from  simpler  fer-lings.  Tbew 
ouneiat  to  some  extent  of  egoistic  foelings.      It  ia 

erybody's  interest  to  be  good  up  to  a  ceitain  point. 
Tho  purely  egoistic  fectiugs,  as  fear  of  punish^leIl^ 
aided  by  the  love  of  approbation,  would  tend  to  beget 
a  certain  measure  of  respect  for  the  moral  hiw.  But 
this  is  not  enougli.  In  onler  that  a  pure  dtsinter^tcd 
love  of  right  may  grow  up  in  the  mind,  the  endii 
fefilinga,  pmperly  so  colled,  more  particularly  sn 
pathy,  must  come  into  play.  A  genuine  regartl  (ml 
duty  springs  out  of  a  habit  of  feeling  for  otlicitii 
caring  for  their  interests,  and  of  making  their  cUhnt] 
our  own. 

(2)  This  development  out  of  umplcr  feolinga  oTi 
new  type  of  feeling,  what  we  know  as  the  distinctivrty 
moral  sentiment,  depends  upon  certain  extcnial 
ditions.     It  is  emphatically  the  result  of  social  r«U- 
tions,  social  experience,  and  social  influence. 

The  soeiid  experience  more  parlicularly  concemo 
in  this  development  of  a  feeling  for  duty,  is  of  ti 
kinds.  In  tho  first  place,  every  member  of  a  ooi 
munity  enters  from  the  first  into  a  relation  of  subje 
tioo  to  some  authority  as  that  of  his  parent 
guardian,  or  tutor.  That  is  to  say,  comuiiuids 
imposed  on  him,  and  disregard  of  these  is  visited 
with    certain   pcualtios.      These    may    bo    artificial 
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puat»limeTit9  as  corpoml  chasttsetnent,  cooBncment,  or 
more  natural  penalties  as  loss  of  others'  esteem  wit]) 
all  that  thia  entails.  It  is  argued  that  this  kind  of 
experience  is  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  genuine 
feeling  of  oMigation  and  of  reverence  for  the  moral 
law.  Aud  olK^crvation  appears  to  bear  this  out ;  for 
children  who  have  known  little  of  discipline,  restraint, 
and  authority  in  early  life,  are  as  a  rule  comparatively 
wanting  in  a  sense  of  moral  obligation. 

In  the  second  place,  each  individual  enters  into  a 
ir«cr  kind  of  relationship  with  others.  The  child  finds 
himself  in  a  family,  coming  into  daily  contrtct  with 
the  other  metuhei-s.  This  daily  companionship  offers 
a  field  for  the  feelings  of  rivalry  and  hostility.  At 
the  same  time  it  servos  to  bind  the  several  members 
of  a  household  together  by  community  of  interests 
^and  pursuits,  and  the  bon<l3  of  mutual  affection  and 
r-mpatby.  It  is  in  this  freer  kind  of  social  relation- 
ship that  the  individual  is  supposed  to  reach  an  inde- 
pendent regard  for  the  moral  law,  a  feeling  for  duty 
for  its  own  sake.  It  is  by  the  intricate  play  of 
individal  impulses  and  wills,  as  we  see  it  going  on  in 
;he  nursery  and  playground,  that  the  child  comes  to 
recognise  the  '  solidarity  *  and  interdi-pendonce  of  his 
own  interests  and  those  of  his  fellows.  And  it  is  by 
such  daily  intercourse  that  those  social  feelings  are 
developed  which  underlie  a  pure  respect  for  moral 
goodness.  * 

Growth  of  Moral  Sentiment :  Influence  of  Authority. 


■  *Tb«  flnt  candltion  of  th*  lUvslojimvnt  ot  th*  mortl  fMlinff  llet  to 
Klaliun  (living  tofpthar)  with  «tli«n  ind  tha  mkairwUtian  of  tiM  itiirprrnl 

nUttoiu  Into  vhlrli  till*  iMocUlioi)  brings  Uw  indiddiul  tgeat  with  otbtn.' 

ToIkmuiD,  op.  tit.,  i  131,  p.  3S5. 


couFLEX  tttusas. 

Let  us  DOW  briefly  trace  the  successive  BtagCk  by 
wUicU  the  moral  eeDtimcnt  unfoUtii  itselt  As  we 
have  seen,  the  rcspvct  for  the  moral  law  has  ita  btgiD- 
uiDg  in  the  csperienoe  of  Authority.  The  parentil 
authority  is  the  firat  form  of  moral  cootrul.  At  first 
the  child'fl  repugaance  to  wrongdoing  is  little  mwv 
than  the  egoistic  feeling  of  dislike  to  or  feu  d 
punishment.  By  the  effect  of  the  principle  of  at- 
sociation  or  *  transference '  iliftlike  to  the  couscqucnoet 
of  certain  actions  might  lead  on  to  a  oertoiu  roiiuure 
of  dislike  for  the  actions  tliemsetvea.  Ycc  it  ii  pro- 
bable that  other  forces  combine  from  the  £nt 
Children  of  two  years  and  le«3,  who  have  hod  kt 
little  experience  of  punishment,  manifest  a  fcelit^  of 
deference  towards  a  command  impressively  laid  doirn. 
Moreover,  as  wo  have  seou,  the  youug  love  the  approwl 
of  othci-s,  and  this  feeling  (though,  looked  at  strictly, 
an  egoistic  one)  would  aid  in  the  growth  of  a  feeling 
of  Bubmiasion  to,  and  respect  for  the  moral  law. 

When  the  forces  of  atfection  and  sympathy  eon^ 
into  play   this  feeling  of  respect  would  bo  grea^l 
impi'OTed  in  character.     An  affectionate  and  sympa- 
thetic child  finding  that  disobedience  and  wrorigdoiiH 
offend  and  distress  his  mother  or  father  would  ithriliff 
from  these  actions,     A  strong  affectioo  for  the  pairtA 
who  exercises  authority  is  the  best  guarantee  for  the 
growth  of  a  genuine  repugnance  to  wrongdoing  u 
such.     Love  and  reverence   for  the    father  lead  on 
naturally  to  love  and  reverence  for  the  taoni  Uw 
which  he   represents,   enforces,  and  in    a    mMsiin 
embodica 

Influence 


of    Free    Companionship.      Even 
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htwcvcr,  tlic  love  of  right  is  not  «  f4!eling  for 
the  intriasic  value  of  right:  it  is  still  a  blind  respect 
for  what  is  enjoined  by  certniu  piTsona  who  are 
respected  and  beloved  (parents  or  teachers).  In  order 
that  on  iutelUgcut  appreciation  of  the  moral  quality 
in  the  actions  enjoined  may  arise,  tlie  child  must  have 
the  second  kind  of  aocial  experience. 

Thrown  with  others  he  very  soon  finds  that  he  is 
affected  in  various  ways  by  their  actions.  Another 
child  takes  a  toy  from  him,  or  strikes  him,  and  he 
suffers,  and  experiences  a  feeling  of  anger,  and  on 
impulse  to  retaliate.  On  the  other  hand,  if  tlie  other 
child  is  generous  and  shares  his  toys,  &c.,  with  him  his 
happiness  is  augmented  and  ho  is  disposed  to  be 
grateful  In  this  vray  the  child  gains  experience  of 
the  effect  of  others'  good  and  bad  actions  ou  his  own 
welfare.  By  so  doing  his  apprehension  of  the  meaning 
of  moral  distinctions  is  furthered.  '  Kight '  and 
'  wrong '  acquire  a  significauce  in  relation  to  hts 
iodividual  well-being.  He  is  now  no  longer  in  the 
position  of  nn  unintelligent  subject  to  a  command  ;  he 
steps  up  to  the  place  of  an  inteliigout  approver  of  the 
command.  Indeed,  he  takes  upon  himself  the 
ftinction  of  ndmiuistrator  of  the  moral  law,  and 
pronounrea  the  doer  of  the  selfish  act  'naughty/ 
and  of  the  kind  action  '  good  '.* 
I  This  crude  and  restricted  form  of  moral  feeling 
Would   be   refined  by  rejection.     More  experience 

'TV*  TOonJ  filing  bai  oiu  of  il«  miiii  Miirm  in  the  TMline  of  idf  m 
bIM  fartk  bj  tlio  Ktion*  of  otliun  iIlKUiig  Ott  imlWulnil,  ahotliw  t>cn«> 
AiWty  or  iiijurioniljr.  Thu  U  wll  brouRht  oat  hj  J.  K.  U[ll  in  lib 
■Mifrfl  of  tha  Mititnrat  of  JiMlka.  inililaTir»4tm,  p.  70  «ef .-  tf.,  Waadt, 
JVM-  ntAabfi*,  VoL  II.,  Chap.  XVIlt.,  p.  SIS. 
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Ttio  Tndnlnc  of  th*  Horat  Facoltr.  The  problem  of  ix« 
iiig  tli«  cliilii'e  moral  feelings  is  draily  eaDnceleJ  nilU  Ihi! ' 
fi>niiing  hi«  inoml  eluraeler.  As  we  bare  smd,  tlie  fudiiii;  of  rv^t 
luid  wrong  is  uuvntiiiJli'  ■  )inctical  eafition,  branny  ritKcUf  n 
ooDd^ict,  mid  ifio  ctlucnUir  is  cbiufly  ooaccniod  vith  it  u  t  molirt 
to  right  nction.  n«n>  wo  nn>  oonooniod  with  Iha  prdinisMf 
]<Toblcm  of  rendfring  Ui«  monil  feelings  quick  and  virid,  uul  U« 
niOTuI  ju>)gm«nt  sound  and  dxocL 

It  is  hardly  too  laitcli  to  eajr  tbat  tb«  wbolo  influence  of  tk 
parent  and  teacbor  on  the  cliild  should  b«  difecled  to  tbe  bel^ 
ou  of  the  groirlb  of  the  child's  moral  faculty.  Tbe  first  thing  km 
is  to  ninke  tho  syst«m  of  diadpliiie  under  which  tli«  cfaitd  liw  ■ 
elTcctire  and  buneficial  as  poiinibla.  RuIm  mast  ba  laid  don 
absolutely,  and  enfoiord  connilcntly,  yet  wilh  a  eanfnl  wnMilk' 
tioD  of  drcuiBBtancM  and  tadividust  diffoKnew.  Ouly  in  Ibii  viji 
will  the  child  come  to  apprehend  and  respect  tbe  mond  law  M  i 
fixed  and  abiding  system,  perfeeUy  impartial  in  its  apporall  nd 
disdpproralt.  Mudi  too  will  di:]Kuid  on  lli«  spirit  and  teiD|«f  la 
whieb  diKtpliue  is  enforced.  A  ntMuniro  of  calm  becomts  Hn 
judicial  function,  and  a  i)aT«Ht  or  tcnch«r  oarrinl  away  by  riti«t 
fvrling  is  unfit  for  moml  cuntitJ.  Ererything  liko  p<4ty  [iiimmI 
spite  should  bo  rigorously  exclwled. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  educator  should  not  be  a  cold  tupetaiKal 
abstracLioa  He  must  represent  the  motal  law,  but  in  rvptewnUlii 
it  he  must  show  himself  a  lifiiig  [lenannlity  capable  of  being  Aeifjtj 
pained  at  the  si^jht  of  wronf^iag.  In  (his  way  the  moml  edots- 
tor  may  appeal  to  the  diild'a  penonat  feeling  of  lore  and  rsqnd 
for  himself.  The  child  should  be  led  up  to  fed  how  base  it  Itts 
lie^  how  moMi  and  cowarilly  to  injure  l  nunk  and  1ie){JeM  cmltit^ 
by  witaassing  the  distress  it  cauncs  his  bclorod  {KUetit  or  tavW. 
In  like  manner  bo  should  bo  Ie<l  on  to  fool  the  nobtliiy  of 
gBBOrosiiy  and  Belf-aacrilico  by  irilnming  iho  delight  vUck  il 
brings  his  moral  teacher.  It  is  only  wh«n>  morality  beaiats 
infused  with  lite  and  waniitb  by  the  feelings,  the  mora]  irptignsnM 
aud  enthiisiatms,  of  the  taslruetor,  that  it  Beiuirui  a  Um  bold  as 
tbe  child's  nstum.  It  ia  tbe  moral  personality  ani)  choracUr  «lri^ 
make  the  training  of  one  parent  and  one  teschet  ao  much  man 
powerful  a  moulding  inSuoaoo  than  that  of  another 
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Tbe  tnininft  of  Ibo  moral  faculty  in  s  self-niliant  tnodo  of  fwl- 
Ing  uui  judging  ineludes  Um  bnlMtiial  cxorciN  of  th«  sympathstio 
ffding*  togotber  iriUi  tbo  poir^n  of  jiKlgmtnt  And  here  macb 
tuny  b«  don«  hj  dinctiag  tbo  diild'a  att«Dt40D  to  tlie  (-ITkU  of  bis 
coiulncb  Th«  coiuoqaencM  of  wrongdoinK  and  the  b«iielicenb 
iMdlts  of  righbloiiig  ought  to  be  made  dear  to  tbo  cbiM,  aiid  bis 
laditigs  ftnlistod  Against  tbe  one  and  ou  titc  «i<le  of  the  otli«r. 
Not  only  to,  hia  tsiod  ebould  be  ex«rciMd  in  coni]>anntt  Aclion*, 
ia  detectiufc  rimilai  mont  obaracUiniitiu  in  &  nri»ty  of  Mtions, 
■nd  in  dittiiiguisliing  between  liko  fictions  uod^r  dilfcrent  cireum- 
•tanoei^  ao  that  be  nAy  bcooina  nady  and  apt  in  pronouncing 
DHnl  jnilgnMnL 

WUt  is  called  noml  inatniction  ahonld  in  the  fint  atogea  of 
tduottjoti  eotWBt  hipilj  of  prtwnting  to  tbe  child'e  mind  exDinplea 
«f  duty  end  virtue  wilb  a  j'lov  to  call  fortli  lila  tiiotol  fcclintt*  and 
to  exeroiM  Iun  moral  Jiul^iiuut  Hw  own  little  »pbM«  of  olxM^rvn- 
tioa  aboald  be  supplaneuted  by  tLu  x^ge  uf  bijttory  and  of  fictinu, 
la  tilt*  way  a  widciT  variety  of  moral  action  ie  cxliibitcd,  and  tbo 
knl  of  «v«ryday  experinnoe  is  tnoscoiulwi.  Bucb  instnclion  is 
nunl  education  in  tbe  full  tunss,  siDoa  it  attmcta  {or  rapela)  the 
fselings  u  well  as  cnliglitcns  tbo  judgi&oot  On  t]i«  otb«r  band, 
Um  raen  taacbing  of  tbo  porta  of  tbe  moml  law,  tlie  cod»  of  duties, 
IIm  fibaiifleation  of  virluea,  and  eo  on,  wliile  giving  knowWgu,  aud 
lo  soma  extent  aiding  Ibe  itil«ll«ctUAl  eide  ol  tbe  iconil  fuculty,  doei 
ut  eall  tbo  feelings  into  exeroiae. 

It  followa  fmm  tlie  abovo  occonnt  of  tbo  yn.y  in  whicb  the 

mocal  faculty  gtov*  Ibnt  in  order  to  a  full  and  complete  d«vd»p- 

nent  ibo  infiueuce  of  tlio  parent  and  teacher  must  be  aided  by 

othef  indn«ac«A     lb*  companionship  of  other  children  ia  on 

inpoMaot  condition  ot  a  healthy  growth  of  the  mnrni  fr<ilingi^ 

^W  Mnao  of  juiticc  growa  up  in  counoclion  wilb  the  intvciJiiy  of  a 

number  of  iruiiridujd  intorwts  and  oUimit    A  single  child  brought 

up  oloae  is  oomiDonly  wanting  in  this  fooling    The  free  region  of 

activity,  the  nuraery  and  pbi^ground,  hare  a  momliting  affoct  t^ 

aocurtooiiug  each  child  to  eoDsider  himself  as  one  of  a  number,  to 

aM  the  reciprocity  of  good  coudui:t  (hi>n««ty,  bindneaa,  &c.),  and 

to  limit  hia  expectations  in  di^ft-reuce  tu  utliidra'  oluiituL 

!fot  only  so,  tbia  doily  oanloel  with  a  numbei  of  children  is 
88 
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morellj  IrapoiUnt  aa  familiariuRj;  the  cliili)  with  Ut«  no 
diaractor  of  tlie  luunl  law.  In  the  homo  Ito  6nds  tlw  gnm  of  • 
public  opiuiuii  iu  the  ooionion  sunlitnunt  tt  th*  family.  Bet  Hit 
iu  ihe  flutiool  that  tliis  new  at^nt  cxcrdsra  iU  fall  power.  Vim 
ihem  l»  a  lic!allh,v  moral  tniic  in  a  tcliiiol,  a  conUmpt  for  conidid^ 
iueaiiu<!«(,  cruelty,  aiiil  an  admiratloit  for  pluck,  fidelity,  pn- 
rcwity,  it  U  a  mast  valiiAblo  agency  in  fiishioning  tlM  gmrlig 
moral  aontinaDt  of  the  individual.  It  ia  in  tliia  wld«r  «speritaa 
tbat  Ui*  boy  comM  to  ncognisa  that  tha  diBtinctioos  of  ri^l  lad 
wrong  are  not  tba  impmitions  of  an  individual,  bowev«r  j^udJ  loi 
wtw,  but  ara  impoMd  and  eatoKud  by  the  commoD  will;  thuiU 
moral  Law  ia  a  univcrMi]  law  aiistaiu«d  by  ilia  eollectln  ««fa»  of 
mankind.  And  it  U  by  ibis  ampler  exp«rieacs  of  laeaibcfBbip  tf  ■ 
■ooiety  tliat  be  comt»  to  realiae  fully  bi>  own  put  in  rqirowtiif 
aod  «ufuTL'ii)3  the  moral  law. 

It  fotluwN  from  tbii  ttiat  the  {pddaiHe  and  illuminatwn  of  itii 
common  *riitim<:nt  and  publio  opinion  i*  one  of  tlie  main  tandlMt 
of  lb*  moral  odumtor.  Cuatoin  bw  an  nwnnoiu  foreo  ia  lllt'^ 
raining  our  moral  atandonL  Even  odiilU  an  wont  to  lliink  tb 
fact  tbiit  aonoty  allowa  a  thing  a  i»fll«ient  proof  of  iU  intttau 
rightnosa.  And  tn  «ar]y  life  wo  an  »tro<ngty  inclined  to  eUtf  ear 
individual  judgment  by  the  compass  of  the  aentiniont  «f  tt* 
body  to  which  we  belong.  If  tbuo  a  child  falU  into  ■  commamrf 
when  niihroltby  moral  fieelinga  exiatt  his  moral  di'v«lopiu«nt 
\xt  hincirrcd.  Tlio  bead  of  a  achool  murt  be  careful  to  ace  Uiot  I 
foru  which  ia  *o  valunblo  an  aiil  to  motnl  ^wtb  when  it  wU  i 
the  right  dimction  u  not  working  in  the  oppoaito  dinctkm,  pf- 
verting  the  moral  faculty. 
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Wb  may  novr  pass  on  to  tlie  consideration  of  Ha  de- 
velopment of  the  third  side  or  phaae  of  mind,  namdy 
tho  Active  eidc  or  Wilting. 

Phenomena  included  under  Will.  The  term 
is  used  iu  Mental  Science  to  include  all  activt 
operations  of  mind.  By  active  operations  are  meat 
not  only  external  actions  or  movements,  but  alio 
internal  acts  of  mental  concentration,  together  vith 
certain  preUminary  stages  of  action,  as  desiiing  a 
thing,  reticc-ting  or  deliberating  about  an  action, 
resolving  to  do  a  thing. 

Of  these  phenomena  completed  external  actions  ore 
the  most  important.  What  we  commonly  mean  by  a 
manifestation  of  will  is  some  outward  action  or  move- 
ment. Will  is  thus  seen  to  stand  in  close  relation  to 
the  motor  side  of  the  nervous  system.  As  wo  popa- 
larly  phrase  it,  tlie  active  oi^ans  (limbs,  'voice,  he) 
are  tho  instruments  of  the  wilL 

Actions  or  movements,  though  in  a  wide  sense 
belonging  to  the  r^ion  of  will,  are  not  oil  conunonly 
called  voluntory.  We  distinguish  between  voluntary 
and  involuntary,  or  better,  non-voluntary  movemeou. 


^ 
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'arding  off  a  blow  with  the  hand  ia  voluutnry, 
blinking  whea  an  object  is  euiidculy  brought  near  the 
eye  ia  uon-volnntary.  Some  of  these  non-voluntary 
actions,  03  we  sli»U  eco  presently,  are  scarcely  mental 
operations  at  ail,  since  consciousness  enters  very 
faintly  into  them.  Othera,  again,  though  having  a 
distinct  mental  accompaniment  are  not  consciously 
directed  to  any  end.  Voluntary  acti<ins  in  tlie  full 
and  complete  sense  may  thus  be  mai'kcd  off  as  actions 
accompanied  by  conBciousnees,  and  characterised  by 
the  presence  of  a  purpose  or  end.  Briefly  they  may 
described  as  actions  consciously  directed  towards 

me  end. 

Relation  of  Willing  to  Knowing  and  Feeling.  By 
means  of  this  rough  definition  of  tlie  phenomena  in- 
eluded  under  the  term  Willing  we  shall  he  able  to 
assign  ita  relation  to  knowing  and  feeling.  Here 
again  we  have  to  note  an  opposition  and  a  connection. 
The  outgoings  of  the  mind  in  action,  inroMng  the 
excitation  or  '  innervation '  of  the  motor  nerves  and 
muscles,  are  incompatible  with  the  comparatively  pas- 
sive state  of  observing  something  or  thinking  about 
something,  with  its  physical  accompaniment  of  bodily 
stillness.     The  man  of  energetic  action  is  popularly 

iQtrastcd  with  the  man  of  reflection.      Similarly 

rong  emotional  excitement  and  action  are  incom- 
'patible,  and  the  man  of  strong  will  is  one  who  among 
other  things  brings  emotion  under  control. 

At  the  siuno  time,  voluntary  action  always  includes 
an  element  of  knowing  and  of  feeling.  The  motive  to 
voluntary  action,  the  end  or  thing  desired,  is  the 

tiiiuttioD  of  some  feeling  {e.g.,  ambition,  or  the 
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love  of  applause).  And  we  cannot  act  for  a  purpose 
without  knowing  something  aboub  tho  rclatioii  lie* 
tween  the  action  we  are  perfonning  and  the  result 
we  are  aiming  at.  Thua  it  is  feeling  which  ultimately 
supplies  the  stimulus  or  force  to  volition,  and  inteDect 
which  guides  or  illumines  it. 

Nature  of  Willing.  A  voluntnry  action  has  lieea 
defined  as  an  action  consciously  directed  to  some  etui 
We  ha\'e  now  to  examine  a  little  more  closely  what  ii 
involved  in  such  an  action.  Let  us  take  an  exam[ile 
out  of  child  life.  A  boy  sees  a  flower  growing  on  tlio 
wall  above  his  head.  He  raises  bis  body  and  sCretdiM 
out  hia  band  to  pluck  it  This  is  a  voluntary  act. 
What  happens  here?  The  sight  of  the  flower  calls  up 
to  bis  mind  a  representation  of  the  pleasure  of  smell- 
ing it  or  carn'ing  it  in  his  buttonhole.  This  at  odcq 
excites  a  desire  for  or  impulse  towards  the  object 
The  desire  again  suggests  the  appropriate  action  wludi 
is  recognised  aa  the  means  which  will  lead  to  tlie 
desired  end.  In  other  words  there  is  tho  belief  (mtm 
or  less  distinctly  present)  that  tho  action  is  fitted  t^ 
secure  the  result  desired.  ^^ 

Take  another  case.  A  girl  playing  in  tho  garden 
suddenly  feels  heavy  drops  of  rain  and  bears  tba 
murmurs  of  thunder.  She  runs  into  tho  bower. 
Here  tbe  action  is  similar,  only  that  it  is  dne  ratlicr 
t«  an  impulse  away  from  a  disagreeable  experienee 
than  to  an  impulse  towards  an  agreeaSle  one.  We 
say  that  tbe  force  at  work  here  is  not  a  dative  for 
something  pleasurable,  but  an  aversion  to  somei 
painful. 

These  simple  examples  may  aufiSoe  to  show  that  tH 
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Fundamental  element  in  willing  is  desire,  citlicr  in  ita 
positive  form,  aa  desire  for  whut  is  agreeable,  pleuaur- 
ablo,  or  in  its  negative  form,  what  we  best  mark  oS 
us  avcrtiion.  Tho  inclinatiou,  or  tendency  of  the 
active  mind  towards  what  is  pleasurable  and  away 
from  what  is  painful,  is  the  essential  fact  in  willing. 
Experience  teaches  the  child  what  is  pleasurable  or 
paiufiil,  ami  what  kind  of  actions  are  fitted  to  realise 
the  one  and  avoid  the  other.  But  the  impulse  to  seek 
>lea3urc  aud  to  avoid  paiu  is  primordial  and  instiuc- 
ive. 

Analysis  of  Desire.     It  follows  from  this  brief  in- 
spection of  the  process  of  willing  that  in  order  to 
idcrstaiid  its  uaturo  we  must  first  understand  that 
'of  desire.     The  state  of  desire  is  the  more  elementary 
phenomenon  which  underlies  and  precedes  volition, 
(l)  Representative  Element    In  analysing  the  men- 
\\  state  known  as  desire  we  find  as  the  most  conspi- 
cuous element  a  representation.     When  we  desire  a 
mntcrial  possession,  a  person's  good  opinion,  or  a  par- 
^tiiiilar  occupation,  we  are  it  is  plain  representing  some- 
^nliing  which  is  said  to  be  the  object  of  desire.     Since 
^Et  involves  a  representation  dcsii-o  is  related  to  the 
^intellectual  side  of  mind.    Where  there  is  no  know- 
ledge there  can  be  no  desire.     We  must  have  had 
Bexperiences  and  be  able  to  recall  these  before  we  can 
have  a  desire  for  new  and  similar  onea.     In  desiring 
a  cool  plunge  on  a  hot  day  a  boy  is  recalling  a  past 
experience.      Hence  our  desires  multiply  with  our 
experience  and  knowledge. 

The    representation    involved    in    desire  may  be 
either  an  image  of  memory  (reproduced  or  primary 
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imngo)  or  on«  of  constructive  imagittatioQ  {couittruct«<l 
or  secondary  imogi-).  We  desire  things  of  which  wb 
have  had  no  actual  experience,  provided  that  wc  are 
able  to  buil<l  up  the  oeceasary  imagea.  Hence  desire 
accompooita  not  only  the  recallinga  of  i>a8t  penonal 
cxperienoe  but  the  imagination  of  untried  expenenees, 
as  in  listening  to  others'  recitiiU,  in  reading,  in 
weaving  images  of  poeaible  experienoea  in  the  futam 
Finally,  deatre  may  attach  it«cif  to  abstract  ideas  or 
concepts.  The  desire  for  trutli,  or  for  virtue,  illus- 
trates this  mode  of  desire. 

(2)  Etcment  of  Feeling,  A  cloflor  inspection  of 
the  state  of  desire  shows  us  that  all  ropreaentatioDa 
do  not  excite  desire.  Many  images  and  concepts 
arise  in  the  mind  without  any  a]ipreciable  accompani- 
ment of  desire.  Tiie  mental  agitation  of  desire  is 
only  aroused  by  the  rcpresentntion  of  concrete  objects 
(or  qualities  of  things)  aa  pleasurable  or  pleaaure- 
bringing.  In  desiring  a  succulent  fruit  a  cliild 
represents  the  delight  of  eating  it :  in  desiring  a  good 
social  iK><iition  or  a  high  reputation  a  man  represents 
the  situation  or  circumstances  on  their  plcasumblo 
side. 

Now  the  representation  of  something  pleaanrahle 
itself  contains  an  ingredient  of  pleasurable  feeling. 
In  representing  a  beautiful  landscape,  or  a  graceful 
mo1o4l y,  the  mind  has  an  ideal  '  sip '  of  the  actaiil 
pleasure.  But  in  ordinary  cases  this  ideal  element  is 
greatly  inferior  to  the  reality,  and  ts  recognised  ns 
inferior.  And  it  is  with  this  oonsciousuoss  of 
inferiority  that  the  slate  of  desire  is  immedinli'ijr 
connected.      Desire  im])lies  a  sonae  or  cousciouauesi 
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of  vant,  (Icficiciicy,  of  the  absence  of  something ;  and 
this  arises  in  connecttoa  with  the  rcprcscntatioa  of 
Bomethiog  agrocablo  or  pleasure-bringing  in  so  far  as 
there  is  a  recognition  of  its  non-rcalisntion  at  the 
moment.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  this  sense  of 
discrepancy  between  the  present  and  the  absent  state, 
representation  and  presentation,  the  ideal  and  the 
actual,  disnpp«>nrs,  dcsiro  expires.  In  intense  expec- 
tation, in  the  vivid  imagination  of  unattainable  do- 
ligbtB,  as  in  reading  a  work  of  fiction,  and  in  absorbing 
moral  and  religious  aspiration  approaching  t«  ecstasy, 
desire  succumbs,  giving  place  to  a  momentary  sense 
&uitioa  or  realisation. 
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ptmdaiitcal  at  finrt  to  wiirvH  of  tli«  rapNHatalltD  of  a 
Mvliicb  N  >w*m  of  it*  own  tliortcoinin)^  It  nright  Mpptnm 
U  w«  miM  rMliw  our  object  Jn  tha  mcMUra  oS  eou>]!\vtcntm  id  wlifch 
m  npr«MBt  it  But  Ihii  mum  «f  noa-mllMlioa  in  dtm\n  u  h j  no 
muiu  a  loliury  mifiilal  rli«ni>in«non.  In  nctnory,  tar  «ump1«^ «« 
■n  amrE  of  tli«  iDrcnorit)>  of  tli«  present  rcptvienution  to  tli«  put 
preMntAliofl.  In  other  won^  Hie  mnninl  imnfte  it  nttended  by  k 
p«eii1inr  mental  «t«t«  or  reeling,  nnmul^,  the  eMnmice  tliat  tliere  m* 
•omething  nnun,  iuirta)iM>l  at  the  tnuuient.  It  i«  net  imptoheble  tliat 
in  lepNMUtinit  a  clou  ef  uVjnrtJi  by  meiiiu  of  a  eonerpt  or  generic 
imnfrc  tlicre  b  a  limilnr  mental  cnntinmilAiit.  The  mind  ie  ninm  of 
an  indeftnit«  mii(|*  «C  objecti  not  diroclly  rquKtenkd  oe  dutinctlj 
ImageJ,  but  ouly  vkarioutljr  npretenUtl,  or  n-n>pnMnted.> 

Relation  of  Desire  to  Feeling.     It  is  to  bo  noted 

it  the  relation  between  fctling  and  desire  is  a 

irticularly  close  one.    We  mark  off  a  pure  feeling  as 

sivo  phenomenon.     There  is  no  ingrcdieat  of 

rity  in  an  enjoyment,  say  that  of  a  delicate  flavour, 

*  8e«k  OB  tb*  whole  enbjeet  ef  tu«b  Tame  noNnnfanlmnita  of  ear  more 
ttiaet  Mental  etatea,  en  iaioreetiQg  articl^  b^  fnt.  W.  Juiim  in  Mtiul, 
Jto.,  ISM,  'OoeoineeiDiMioEuof  IatnM[<eMlvs]>(j«ti(iIo^', 
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considered  as  a  mental  stito  apart  At  the  same 
time,  08  W6  saw  above,  oU  feeling  vents  itself  in 
movement,  and  to  this  extent  has  an  active  accom- 
pHniment  Not  only  so,  every  feeling,  whether  in  tic 
actual  or  ideal  form,  teuds  to  excite  desire.  Not  cia]y 
docs  the  representation  of  a  pleasure  arouse  desin, 
the  actual  cxpcricucc  of  one  commonly  leads  on  to  i 
desire  for  its  prolongation,  and  possibly  its  increase 
in  intensity.  Similarly,  actual  pain,  as  well  as  tie 
mere  representation  of  it,  excites  the  other  form  of 
desire, 

Tho  eicItAlion  of  iain  In  eoanKlion  villi  ut  mtiau  jtltmrn  b 
frobnblr  A  liiiiilnr  proc««  U>  tbat  jnvnlvfl  in  ju  «xciutlaa  hjt 
KpTCwntetion  of  jilcMura.  Acfiul  mjitjinual  w  far  m  oamplM^  Ikl 
ia  «onai<lerwl  aimpl/  in  itaeU,  b  not  dwiK-prorokinx  but  MHTriis  <r 
qiiivling.*  In  no  Gu-  u  «■:  Mijuj  «  tliinjc  at  tke  rnommt  wtcotik 
iaan.  But  no  etijnyniGnt  reianiii*  long  at  on«  ler«l  of  i&tviuil;.  i> 
waMvaboro,  th«  prolon^LEnliriit  of  uijr  ptcuunble  atininlatiaBUtidib 
rUiiiint«b  itaeffecb  ArnlttU  probablr  tbe mom  ol  n  folliqg'dl aliii 
ii  ttie  r«nl  excitant  ot  tlie  weMwiiairad  deaire  wliich  wa 
finJ  in  tlicao  ciminutAncci^ 


While  feeling  ia  thus  an  antecedent  and  main  coo- 
dition  of  desire,  desire  in  it«  turn  contributes  nc« 
elements  of  feeling.  As  pointed  out  above,  one  great 
daea  oi  pains  are  thosi  of  want  or  craving.  Tbt 
essential  ingredient  of  desire,  the  sense  of  the  in- 
feriority of  the  actual  to  the  ideal,  of  what  is  octoollT 
present  to  what  is  represented,  is  distinctly  painful, 
and  when  desire  is  fully  developed,  that  is  to  ny, 
is  not  immediately  replaced  by  its  satisfaction,  llw 
painful  ingredient  becomes  intense.      We   thus  sm 

■  Hr.  Stophvo  «]irr«Ma  thli  bj  MyinK  iMt  |ilMaim  b  ■  «•(«  4 

cqTillil'i-iiini.  nr  aitatsUi  «bicb  tlia»i«>Mld«licvi»p«<tBt,M«M»< 
C'liap.  IL,  t  IS. 
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that  tlie  Tt-hole  state  of  desire  is  a  mixed  state  in 
which  a  plcosurablo  element  (the  accompaniment  of 
the  reprpseotation)  is  continually  opposed  and  counter- 
acted bv  a  pninful  (the  sense  of  deficiency,  short- 
coming).' 

(3)  Element  of  Activity.  Desire  is  essentially  an 
aetira  phennmcnoo.  It  is  this  characteristic  which 
difTercnces  it  at  once  from  knowing  and  from  men 
feeling.  It  is  in  virtue  of  this  characteristic  that  it 
constitutes  the  connecting  point  between  knowing 
and  feeling  on  the  one  side  aud  willing  on  the  other. 
In  desiring  the  mind  is  in  a  state  of  active  tension, 
or  active  tending  towards  the  realisation  of  the  fcehng 
only  represented  at  the  moment.  This  innermost  core 
of  desire  has  been  variously  described  as  a  movement 
of  the  mind  {eg.,  by  Aristotle)  and  more  commonly 
as  a  striving  towards  the  fruition  or  realisation  of  the 
^ject.* 

JTThia  element  of  active  prompting  in  desire  takes 
two  directions,  (a)  In  the  first  place,  it  assumes  the 
form  of  menial  activity,  that  is  a  concentration  of 
the  attention  on  the  representation.  In  desiring  a 
pleasure  strongly  the  mind  is  as  we  commonly  say 
■nil  of  the  idea".  The  representation  tends  to 
persist  and  to  monopolise  the  attention. 


jjf— - 


ThU  dinctbin  of  tb«  nltcnlion  toni1«  lo  tha  fuller  dcTelnjiRipnt  itnd 
iKcnUoii  oi  tbo  lepnMDUtion.    Henco  it  involrea  a  ouiucloiu  oc 


^  Th*  Trlirim  of  dettit  to  teeViBg  t>  caitfoll;  dbcoMcd  by  Tolliiiiann, 
LArbmeAAreHfiMctit,  Vol.  11..  t  113. 

*  Thii  itste  of  iotiritj  only  b«<7ome<  wtutt  w*  rir<lliiarily  nl]  lA^ring 
•heii  tlio  olrjirt  of  ik^r*  U  «itiili«t4  tor  ■  time,  m  tliut  tluiig  it  fully  ilo- 
(rlopod.  lluioe,  pcrb*p%  it  i*  bvttat  t«  iu«  Uio  «x|iigwieii  'tcDileavy  M 
tUi<»  '• 
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unconsciiHii  utririiii;  ton-nrJ*  a  fnlter  KAUntlon.  Tbetxutmtwxt 
thie  itriving  la  •  matter  uf  nncirtAinty.  TolknMBn  ooiiDcrti  it  "Tlk 
the  funiliini«ntal  proptrtf  of  t)i«  *  Vonutluiig '  nntiwlr  iu  tndesxj  ta 
«Mott  iUelf  <iit«r  i^inintt  all  limilatioit  oc  UiKlrutw  (op.  ei(^  f  130). 

{h)  In  the  second  place,  desire  is  naturally  related 
to  bodily  or  muscular  activity.  All  feeling  as  we  saw 
involves  as  its  effect  some  excitation  of  the  motor 
organs.  In  the  state  of  desire  this  motor  elemeot 
becomes  still  more  prominent.  Tbis  is  plain  enough 
in  cns«s  where  c:!cpcrience  bns  taught  the  mind  that  a 
certain  motle  of  muscular  action  leads  to  the  reBlk<a- 
tion  of  dosii'e.  But  tho  rclatton  is  probably  a  pri- 
mordial one.  Antecedently  to  the  teachings  of 
experience  we  see  desire  prompting  to  some  degrw 
and  range  of  motor  activity.  It  is  this  branch  of  lie 
activity  of  detiire  which  is  commonly  marked  off  ti 
impulse  (Trieb). 

Tlie  tctii!oncy  to  miiteitlMr  octtoa  in  dMira  Menu  to  inTolva,  ta  tUi- 
UoD  lo  ihe  pmuMoC  ituwrmtion  •oeompaarinK  the  act  nf  ftUcstiami 
iiiilor  «uh-«xeltaiion  of  nwlor  tiact^  iii  it  i«  the  jwydiitnl  oofuottl- 
Unte  of  tUtM  motor  procButt^  Mm«l.r,  temntioiu  fj  ianrmtian,  mlU 
by  those  of  mmcnlikr  Mmtncticm,  whvch  jikImUj  Rive  tlM  tlmfttm  U 
the  irhole  BlAte  of  deaire  m  one  vf  laugiiifi  txti  ntdiaem  to  ack 

Th*  Una  imimUe  (Tricb)  it  ooiamoiilj  oonGiwd  to  tboM  iniMli 
prompting  of  Activity  in  wlikli  thiTs  i*  bo  dear  KproMntUlen  of  t 
plfnnii«,  and  miueqti^ntly  no  dleliuvt  Attin.  Here  tha  Mtiv«  ekatU 
b  (creatlir  iu  exceiu  of  the  intelleeUuiL  But  in  all  dcilre  theie  i*  * 
•tirriiig  of  motor  uctiritr,  nml  •>>  nn  infredient  of  MtJn  Itnp^ilM.* 

Id  IIio  fcir«^iii)t  nniity*!)  of  dam  tbn  eommoct  view  hu  bwa 
kttopud  xiuX  dcMTc  M  related  to  tba  npnuntatkin  ol  what  w  plovuw- 
brioKiuB-  '^"  awut*  to  be  clearly  tha  caw  in  nmjr  iiMUba««i  la 
(Iteiring  (rtunnaa  |-raUbceli4ii4,  tl-.e  pleuaree  of  (ocial  •ntertaiana^ 
art,  &C.  In  oUicr  cnM«,  m  in  d'^irin^  knovlcdga,  and  nrare  paftkolKtf 
TJrlue,  tlie  plcnsimUe  iutnnlieiit  U  Ie«  eotupicuouiL  W«  aetm  U 
de»in  moral  goodnon  without  icptwcnCiQg  the  poMamloii  of  U  ■• 


'  On  the  wUtien  of  iinpnl—  to  daring  eee  ToUimtna  tf.  tO.,  Q  IU,  lUi 
Wiiodt,  ^  til.,  dp.  XVJIL,  I  L 
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flvNnUa.  Or,  «t  IcMt,  tba  pkMBK  npraw&lKl  Ii  qntte  dlifiropor- 
tlonnto  to  tfas  itrength  of  ilie  d««ir«.  TliMe  appntviit  tioeptioiu  an 
pnbablj  to  be  Mcounutl  foe  by  «uh  aonnilcniliuus  m  tbt^e :  (1)  SiuM 
pleainn  k  Uie  inuneitiAta  Koainpuiinieiit  of  nruin  jircMiitiition* 
(wnntioM  Ktti  perception*)  in  untiot  r«i>Tt«onl  it  axccpt  bjr  recalling 
Hum  •nd  ftiing  our  att«ntioii  on  tb«  xvproieiitnliMia.  Bene*  in 
•Mra  tba  image  ol  tho  otyccia  n  aionm\AiKvi  liiredly  oontributing 
the  pleaitun  tend*  to  become  ni«at  prmninent  in  consciouuiMa,  (S) 
In  all  dependent  desirca^  iU^  dcdrca  for  tlia  mnt*  nmnta  eoniHtiana  of 
plciuurc,  and  for  mcuia  to  audi,  th*  i«pr«aht«lion  ef  tlia  pleatura  falla 
back  (lill  mora  into  indl«tincl  coiucioiianan.  And  aa  ir«  aball  tea  by 
aud  by,  tbe  very  nature  of  volantary  action  ncccsitate*  the  coticentn- 
tion  of  tbe  mind  on  ita  iiiimediate  reaulca,  lhoii(;h  tlicM  ura  only  moaltt 
to  tlie  object  really  deaircd.  (3)  Aa  «t)t  be  «liown  pnaently,  wa  way 
fp>  on  dcirini;;  ihinm  nn'lrr  the  force  of  habit  wlieu  wtt  no  longer  repr»- 
•cnt  ttiem  a*  ]>l«Miinible  with  tfaa  snue  dintincintiM  aa  at  lint  (4) 
LaatJy,  m  will  be  aliowu  aUo,  the  force  ol  what  weini  a  p»itiT«  dcaira 
for  an  objoet  ii  in  mnny  ciuck  dmveJ  from  a  negaliva  dvtina  or  avonioo 
to  tome  corrvbtiva  foia.  * 

A  point  of  aoma  intenat  conMRiJnft  11>g  Intvllecliutl  aide  of  denre  ia 
Ita  relation  to  belief  I*  duire  accumiMiiicd  by  a  belief  in  tha 
atttimbility  of  the  obji^t  duired  1  In  miMt  caw*,  this  eleniant  ia  not 
pnaent  in  a  clear  conicious  ri>tni.  We  desire  niany  things,  *.g.,  thoae  of 
whicb  othcti  tell  u»,  vittiotit  entartaining  tbe  qumiion  of  ibeir 
poedbillty.  It  ia  to  be  leniarkad,  too,  lUat  tbe  conlldeut  eipeclation  of 
a  good  it  apt  to  weaken  dteire.  Hie  aisimnM  of  a  comtRn!  rcntiutJoa 
i*  taken  a*  a  pitaent  oquivulcnt  for  the  renlily.  On  tlie  other  hand, 
dcnie  aa  a  tendency  or  (triving  tovmrda  fulHIiuctkt,  cotttaina  the  gcna  of 


'  On  the  qneition  aa  lo  whether  pleature  U  tbe  obj«t  ef  ieant,  ne  Dr. 
Bain.  Tht  JUmtftwi  oarf  Ot  Will.  VmI  1.,  t:|>i>p.  VIII.,  8^1.  7  ;  Vnt 
h.  Sidgintk,  ilMtJi  t/  naif.  (3hip.  IV.  ;  Mr.  L.  8U|>hea,  Sdrnt*  ^ 
SiKia,  CliAp.  II.,  i  11,  and  taUawiag.  Oermaa  piyeholt^ta  are  no  In** 
dWiled  than  Eniclieb  meealiatB  aa  <o  the  mil  ot-ijiat  at  dsMie.  Waita 
maintaiii*  that  it  ia  pJtafnia  (£<Ar&i«A  ettr  Prgdtali>fi4,  t  <0>.  On  the  other 
hand.  Volkmann  argue*  agaiu»t  the  old  ptycboloRkal  dictum,  "nihil 
appetjmn*,  niii  anb  apode  boni ".  Ho  bolda  that  what  1*  dealrtd  1* 
not  tbe  object  cemidered  in  itself  aa  a  (tooit  or  u  plMuiiro- brining,  but  (imply 
the  reiireeceitalion  in  iti  fnll  meuiirc  of  tntcniily ;  thM  io  d«itiiii|(  tliere  li  ne 
reference  to  the  pletaare  actually  illiuiling  ita  ealitfaetion  ;  thut  in  cue* 
"where  we  rcraKuinn  an  objtft  to  bo  a  fo^  ami  itcilra  it,  wn  do  eo  not  liKause 
it  preeenta  itarlf  to  lu  as  ■  good  in  it»lf  ipart  from  Che  denrt,  bnt  bccan**^ 
being  In  tbe  aet  of  dmirin^  broa;;hl  Into  relctian  to  the  pain,  it  makea 
ItuJf  known  a*  tbe  dimoliitloii  of  thia  pain.**  op.  tit.,  {J  ise'lis,  Tba 
lathor  add*  a  valuatile  Litturical  fteam*>  at  ojitulouawM  the  nature  of  deeire 
(p.  »8B). 
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€onMmct.    A  dear  eandotUBOB  of  iIm  DnalUiiubleaMS  of  ■  good  h 
Util  to  (Iftir^i 

Desire  and  Aversion.  The  great  contrast  in  tli« 
region  of  feeling  between  pleasure  and  paia  b&s  i\» 
counterpart  iu  the  domain  of  activity.  'While  tlia 
representatioQ  of  what  is  pleasurable  excites  tlii 
positive  form  of  desire,  the  rcpi-esentatiun  of  what  is 
painful  awakens  the  negative  form  of  aversion.  W« 
incline  or  strive  towards  what  gives  us  pleasure,  and 
away  from  wliat  gives  us  pain.  If  the  pain  be  actual, 
aversion  takes  the  form  of  craving  for  relief,  if  it  be 
simply  imagined  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  meats! 
recoil  or  shriukin';  back. 


It  wiU  lia  noted  that  wh!l«  dcslra  hw  «l<mtf>  to  ^  vilh  11h!  alwDt  wl 
the  aoa-nttlMiJ,  wenloii  mity  lu*e  to  ilj  with  t1i«  actual  and  pmrat 
Id  lufrcring  jwin  tbo  mind  Iohrr  ri:^  ft  doing  amy  wltb  t^  Mtaili  «i 
ehitDge  from  tha  proHQC'  WhiU  l1i«  cblvit  oi  dajra  h  •onMtUlf 
potitive,  plcosiue,  tbul  of  avcrnoa  ia  •aoBcthinji  n*R«itv«,  timm»  vT 
]Hun,  Henee  though  boih  pmrnpt  to  tctkn  tb«ir  HMde  o(  promptiBg  i* 
dlfferttnt.  Fain  hu  ft  much  more  limlltd  luOiMim  oa  the  will  iba 
pleuura.  Tba  obi«ct  of  ftverdon  k  icftUietl  U  » ileflnite  iwint,  nanxl; 
when  tli«  {laio  ceoNa.  But  the  object  of  deriia  i*  in  a  aeiiM  nanr  fnllf 
KaliKil,  cince  howcrtr  gitftt  tha  plnnarft  tba  intiiid  can  alill  daba  ai 
(BcreftM  or  at  l«nst  a  prolonfntion  o(  iL  Tttla  dtotiuctJaB  bai,  aa  «* 
ahaU  lee,  an  imporlaiit  bmriog  oo  the  educatjon  of  the  wilL  II  ia  li 
be  ftddad  that  while  tlaaini  aiut  ftccrrioa  are  lliiit  contnn«<|,  tbcjr  BH 
Tcrjr  clowlf  connected  one  with  another.  Tlia  pt«aaan  of  an  agiMftUi 
flavour  ia  «p|>o9((I  to  or  incompatible  with  the  paia  of  •  dhagrwaHi 
one,  the  plaatora  of  harmany,  with  tlw  pain  of  diiconl,  Ac  Hence  fai 
dcairing  the  pasUive  enjnjment  tba  nlaJ  tend*  to  paaa  o«  more  w  Im 
fnllj  to  the  camplcmrninrr  atute  of  arenioa.  The  eannecUoti  bHwem 
tliv  two  stittM  in  panic ulnily  cloaa  In  all  eaaca  wbuM  the  pleaiura  do- 
■irod,  01  the  pain  fwred,  is  Klotive  to^  or  d^oduit  eo,  tba  o|i|reaili 

>  Evni  In  shrinking  fratn  a  fstuia  jnln  wa  SMtn  lltat  to  rtprasant  U  as  n 
wtoal  pnsent  *ui«,  and  tbvn  to  en*«  for  ila  nmoral.  This  woaM  gnt  s 
nouilni;  to  the  sMHtion  of  Vaiti,  that  STBialos  lavolvt*  a  b«lM  In  tbi 
icalitr  of  the  pain,  wbwau  daalrs  Inrolra  no  belief  in  tba  naUtjr  «f  tb 
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of  feellax-  Ttiiu  iu  (limling  (be  pnin  of  a  loan  of  aotne  gooJ,  M 
%  friend  or  we»ltb,  itv  are  mor«  or  Icm  diitinctly  do'iiin^  a  eonllniia- 
tiDa  of  Uic  (::uo>l.  Un  tho  Olli«r  tinniJ,  in  dMiriit^  liberty,  bcalUi,  or 
ksowUdgv,  V*  on  boiv  Or  1cm  di«liutlly  alinukiuij  fmni  tli*  pain  of 
lolriutit,  »f  •ickncM^  or  of  ipiOTanci:.  The  fi>ri;c  of  Ihn  dmlro  for  moral 
olijfecia,  the  approral  of  otlwn  or  (clf-approvfll,  in  to  n  Ini^te  extent  d»- 
iivo(t(roinft*hriiil[i]ijln>nilbepain«a[  conHututiatinn  nml  Mlf-reproacb. 
Finally,  it  may  b«  ohamad  that  aiaoa  all  dtaire  wlwu  fully  developed 
involves  a  painful  dement,  every  cnvinu  for  a  positive  good  or  bappi< 
MM  Umit  when  prolon^ud  to  be  aci:o[ii;<iiiii<!iI  by  an  avenlon  to  pun. 
When  any  ijood  I*  ituw  in  coming,  the  diwire  for  it  i*  opt  to  a«n»n«  tho 
lorm  of  «  lun^inK  to  caeape  Irom  the  panji*  of  detir*^  Such  itirinklng, 
bowever,  ia  a  Inter  anil  M«oniInry  form  of  dt*ir«.  la  Ita  iuillul  form 
U  ia  d«sin  lor  aoiu«Uiiiig  repreMiitcd  at  pleasura-biiiigiug.! 


r 


On  what  Strength  of  Desire  and  Active  Impulse 
depends.  Demure,  rucI  alotig  with  it,  active  impulse, 
edmits  of  different  degreea  of  etrength  or  energy. 
Our  desires  range  through  all  degrees  of  inteusity 
and  persistence,  from  vague  fugitive  wiahes,  up  to 
intense  and  absorbing  longings.  These  differences 
shoff  themselves  in  different  ways.  A  strong  desire 
prompts  to  great  and  proloiigrd  activity  or  eserlion, 
whereas  a  wt'ok  desire  fails  to  do  so.  Again,  strength 
of  desire  may  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  pain  in- 
eurred  if  the  desire  is  unsatisfied. 

Tho  most  important  circumstance  determining  the 
strength  of  do;sire  or  active  prompting  is  the  ningni- 
tudu  of  the  pleasure  represented.  In  general  it  mny 
be  said  that  the  greater  the  pleasure  represented  the 
stronger  will  be  the  desire,  and  the  more  energetic 

e  outward  stream  of  active  impulse.    Thus  a  school- 


>TUaiMmt«b<  lh«  laRfiKrint  of  traih  In  th«  d«c1rin«  drtlrad  fMu 
?1ato,  and  adopted  by  modem  J'cuimUt*.  that  all  dFiiroiiiit  bolTnin  aTcnion, 
Ifcatitaatrivlitjtaaay  fioni  a  iinwiii  jwiii.  Thin  itmtririi  of  will  ii  niturdUy 
allied  to  the  tli«ry  of  ferliii);  uliidi  tcganli  all  plcisiire  u  nenBtiro,  con* 
aiating  merely  iu  tJie  ceaaation  of  paia.    Uteiaj  wakoa  J'aitmitm,  CbafklX. 


OSI  THK  WILL 

Loy'a  activity  (mental  and  bodily)  is  roused  to  a  moch 
greater  extent  by  the  prospect  of  a  whole  holiday 
than  by  thnt  of  going  homo  liolf-Jili-hoiir  earlier  tlua 
usual.  Speaking  roughly  we  may  say  that  the 
stn-Dgth  of  dcfiire  varies  with  the  iutensity  of  the 
pleasure  desired.  But  we  must  be  careful  to  note 
that  the  image  may  not  accurately  represent  the 
degree  of  the  actual  enjoyment.  The  prospect  of  a 
prize  in  the  remote  future  may  ezcito  little  desin 
because  the  child  i«  '  weak  in  fiitority  *  and  cannot 
picture  distinctly  and  steadily  the  far-off  delight 
lliat  which  is  near  inflnences  us,  by  way  both  of 
attraction  and  repulsion,  more  poweiifiilly  than  tltat 
which  Is  remote.  It  follows  that  the  real  determining 
force  in  desire  is  the  magnitude  of  the  pleasure  afl  re- 
presented. 

It  fcllum  tnmt  vihnt  wm  m1<I  abot«  that  hj  adtqiinta  iii|i|«<Mtill«a 
li«re  U  uot  luatiil  t,  \ixiduvit  of  KpreseutAtion  t^ptosluintiii]!  to  mUm' 
tion.  Wo  may  nprcMtnt  a  plcmuK,  njr  iliot  of  *  litit  t«  a  new  eouOTi 
SH  ^Tt&t  witliont  tmIUIrk  its  (till  JntsBUlj.  OoaiibiatBg  what  luM  Jai 
twcn  Mid  Willi  what  wat  Mid  htSat%  w«  M*  Uwt  a  airwift  datm  i» 
Tulvea  lirai  the  rtlalin  atagoitudt  of  tiM  repreMnted  pleMQic^  i&,  I 
Ktwe  of  the  gr«iit  •upcrioritj  of  tli«  nalit.T  to  l1i«  reptvxnUtian,  Ml 
i«oon>ll.v  the  nhwliit*  Bisgnitudt,  %4.,  »  aenae  of  tlia  gmtacH  at  Um 
•cliul  pldUUK  in  ilMsit,  or  iu  relation  to  odicr  actual  pl«aaut«& 

This  general  principle  must  however  bo  qualiBwl 
by  one  or  two  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  tha 
mind  is  not  at  all  times  equally  disposed  to  activity. 
A  more  powerful  iuducomont  is  needed  to  stir  active 
impulse  when  we  are  inactive  and  indoleut  than  vbcn 
we  are  strongly  inclined  to  activity,  "niia  varying 
mental  condition  seems  to  depend  on  the  Tarying 
supply  of  active  energy  in  the  motor  oi^gans,  cantrd 
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and  peripheral.  A  plentiful  aupplj  of  such  cncrg}* 
may  m  diepose  a  healthy  child  to  do  things,  to  put 
forth  exertion,  that  the  slightest  suggestion  of  a  result- 
ing pleasure  or  end  suffices  to  awaken  desire  and  stir 
the  cuTTCQts  of  activity. 

This  diipONtion  to  niiiivuUr  qt tion  •««!■  to  be  apedallj  eomMM 
witL  a  Willi- [««rui ted  oiul  canw<|iiunil]r '  uimUlU'  or  exduUe  oonditiot 
of  tlia  nuilor  ecBtrc*.  Men  Tif(ciur  of  miuida  da««  not  iniplj  thii 
mulinrat.  Such  kUMe  JB  an  aniertilrat  cnndition  at  a  wid*  rang*  of 
pl«4uunill«  aclivlty  :  the  non  vi^uruui  the  tuuior  origuia  ud  1h»  nore 
ntdy  for  wdiIc,  tlic  higher  na  tlw «ierd<>«i  b«  timieil  witliuut  iMoomlng 
ncettin  and  [winfiil.  Tho  Appccite  >l«t«  of  active  Iclhurity  oc  in- 
dolence, on  ilia  otlier  fannd,  oomR|Kiii(U  villi  a  reatrictcd  tanga  of  plM- 
eaniMe  activilj,  or  In  olh«r  vrorrl*,  a  wid«  range  of  exMtelvc  and  «Suit- 
ulteiii]«l  action.  Uente,  at  wu  *iiull  tea  \ij  uid  hf,  the  incliuituni  to 
■ctiviiy  i*  conmonlj-  atUind«<I  Ijv  ■  mora  or  ]»m  didinct  reprrisnution 
of  tho  plMuura  o(  tha  aclivily  lt«olf,  at  dlatlnifnlihed  rram  that  which 
oonatiluuii  lh«  ohJMt  of  111*  priniarj  dcairch  Similady,  indolcnoe  boib. 
monlr  itnplica  t,  ■hrinhinf;  rmni  a  rpprrwntrd  pnin  ;  llint  of  exccNdr* 
or  effort-alt«iiil«)  actiun.  It  may  be  milled  that  though  iliia  multnea* 
to  act  Would  ctircctl.T  sticnitthiai  merelf  the  actira  outoome  of  llie  detin, 
it  tenda  imlircvlly  to  Mranfcthcn  tho  lUnn  aa  a  wbo1&  Tlie  minil  of  a 
nffittm  ebiM,  atniD^Iy  ditpoMil  to  act  auoiehow,  will  through  tho  «o> 
epwuUon  of  thia  Com  be  nicire  MioiT>elle  and  peni«teiit  in  ciit^rtaininu 
objaela  of  dmire.  FiiuLlly  it  la  ta  be  noUul  that  the  principle  appllea 
not  only  to  bodily  itclivily  but  to  nicnt4il.  A  viKorau*  comliticm  of  the 
brain  iiivolTJDK  an  alnTtncM  of  the  attention  ia  lavouMbla  to  any  diroo- 
tioH  of  Ihu  mind  to  what  it  Agiiioubl& 

Finally,  active  impulse  oomos  nnder  the  dominion 
of  the  principle  of  haljit.  VThcn  tho  mind  has  fre- 
quently and  habitually  erected  certain  rrprescntatiom 
into  objects  of  desire,  and  striven  towards  their  real- 
isation there  is  generated  a  tendency  to  go  on  desiring 
and  striving  in  these  directions.  In  this  way  habitual 
desires  or  fixed  inclinations  are  formed. 

This  effect  of  custom  or  habit  in  fixing  desire  in 
definite  directions  shows  itself  most  distinctly  in  the 
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contJQuefl  striving  with  unaluted  energy  towards  ob- 
jecU  which  ore  no  longer  pleasure-bringing,  Id  theai 
originAl  degree,  and  cvun  objects  which  cease  to  be  a 
altogether.  The  con6rmod  studeut  may  pursue  study 
with  undiminished  energy  long  after  he  has  ouUired 
the  early  intense  delight  of  gaining  knowledge  The 
case  of  the  habitual  drunkard  desiring  what  he  knowA 
U  harmful  and  productive  of  pain,  is  a  familiar  ex- 
ample of  this  principle. 

H«t«,  ssnin<  it  tn^y  be  wid  that  it  m  niMvljr  lit*  aetlva  mUmm  ll 
the  d««it«,  in  other  worda,  Hit  tsUinal  ■etioo  origliia]!,*  prompMd  bj 
it,  which  la  nxed  Md  ■tnn!;themed  by  biiUL  If  «r«  ««•«  to  find  pl«»- 
aura  in  n  thin^  we  can  no  tiWRer  f^  an  il««irinR  iL  But  tbU  idM  iom 
not  Moonl  with  tbo  Uct».  Wbeu  cnlomuy  objMfs  of  dttin  en  with- 
boMcD,  wo  (M  all  th«  tnnnir«Matloiis  oT  Lalenae  craTing.  Tb«  intoud^ 
of  d««fre  JD  thie  inelaim  U  not  W  be  aecomitcid  for  bj  tb*  prwenM  it 
Uie  oM  pitnsurable  Rprtacnt«tMii  nlliniiiig  toA  deceiving  the  ttai, 
IhciURh  Ihi*  i%  often  a  factor  in  Die  nuiil^niuiee  of  d<*in«  (t^^  Hiemti 
t1>«  <d')  ■jMitcmin,  &n<l  of  all  wbo  han  MiUiTcil  k  oortain  nodt  tt  tm- 
joyment  which  Ifacy  eon  *till  in  ■  racaiure  piMuR).  The  fall  esplau- 
tlon  ia  that  a*  wo  mw  abovr  (p.  VJVi)  habit  or  dm  directljr  lalosiUM  tlbt 
pain  of  (ravini!'  The  ctutomary  {tunuil  of  any  o1i)M>t  Icnda  to  niJw 
that  object  n*cf»wry  to  nii^  m  thnt  it*  absence  leonia  like  tli«  imbovi]  efa 
part  of  oniwIvMb  Rraco  m  all  behitnal  Atnn»  the  *tn*infi  Uvda  t» 
take  on  more  atid  more  the  ncgallre  fotiii  of  aa  avcndon,  or  vtririif 
awny  fmn  a  prownt  |«iD.  It  may  be  wUM  that  what  w«  rail  inada 
impulae  or  imltnct  illiutralea  the  tatne  nlalion  between  Um  pnatdt* 
Wkdnegatire  aiprctael  d«urc  Tlio  'blind  impiilte'  of  the  mignddtf 
bird  Mnnia  to  cosialn  no  dutinct  rapmenlalion  of  and  dtnira  fer  a  poii- 
tive  plcoranv  but  nenly  a  atrivlag  awaj  turn  ita  ftwn  aiacrjr,  or  to- 
waida  ita  own  appeaaemeDL 

Individual  Differences  of  Will:  Active  Temperament. 
By  help  of  the  above  consideratioua  we  may  roughly 
define  the  more  general  conditions  on  whii^h  indi- 
vidual diHerencea  in  respect  of  acttnty  or  what  may 
be  called  will-matonol  depend.  A  specially  strong 
wiU-capability  iuvolvos  in  the  first  place  koonneas 
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of  desire.  Since  desire  stauils  id  tbe  closest  rclatiou 
to  feeling,  kcenoess  of  desire  clearly  canics  with  it 
vividness  or  intcosity  of  feeling.  Strong  emotional 
susceptibilities  are  tlms  an  auteccdent  condition  of 
trigorous  Activity.  But  feeling  in  itself  is  uot  cnougb. 
Many  children  have  strong  feelings  but  do  corres- 
ponding  degree  of  will-capability.  Wtiut  is  needed 
over  and  above  tliia  is  a  powerful  disposition  to  act, 
or  what  we  specially  mark  off  as  the  active  tempera- 
ment. The  uatarul  basis  of  an  energetic  will  is  a 
good  supply  of  feeling  organically  connected  with 
strong  active  impulse.  Tbe  conditions  of  the  higher 
manifestations  of  activity  in  calm  rational  volition 
will  appear  later  on, 

Tka  «1<«e  eoiUMCtion  b«lween  intMielt^  of  feeling  end  •tT«ngth  of 
will  u  (Inkift^l;  illnstnitwl  in  i<iitbo]o|pcalcondiliu&*.  Piiticula  oUccled 
hf  enrMliUoicnt  of  wiU-powoc  or«a  inAbilit)-  to  aury  out  the  purpotM 
tbc7  iona  uv  chuactvriatd  bj  ditnination  or  Iom  of  wntibilitj.  At  M. 
Ribot  olwerTei^  "  tlie  t«alc«uw  of  thoH  Mi(^i-)<1«iu«iit«  baRlnlive  in- 
wnwtiilitj.  n^cniiHl  wrnVi  niiij;  nf  irniitiilirj  :  itiui  wtiicli  U  iiupniml  i« 
tba  Ith  oi  fMlia^  tba  poaubilit;  of  being  jnovod  °  (Lu  JUatadm  dt  l» 
r«biib(  PL  63). 

Desire  and  Volition.  Tlius  far  we  bare  been  eon* 
oemcd  with  tbe  root-principle  or  underlj-ing  force  of 
willing.  We  bave  now  to  study  it  in  its  full  mani- 
festation of  volition,  or  voluntary  action.  The  mere 
desire  for  a  thing  and  the  tendency  to  strive  towards 
it,  though  presupposed  in  volition,  do  not  consti- 
tute it.  "We  frequently  desire  things  and  arc  con- 
scious of  tbe  incipient  outgoings  of  activity,  and  yet 
do  not  reach  the  stage  of  voluntary  action.  In  order 
to  the  full  development  of  an  act  of  will  another 
fiutor  ia  needed. 
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Tliifl  new  factor  involves  the  representation,  no* 
only  of  flome  object  of  desire,  but  also  of  some 
action  wlncU  wc  recognise  bs  IcadiDg  to  the  realisation 
of  this  object  It  is  only  when  the  rifie  of  a  desire 
for  an  object  is  accompanied  by  a  representotion  of 
an  appro()nate  action  that  wc  are  in  a  poRitiun  to  will 
a  thing  anil  to  perform  an  act  of  will.  Here,  again,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  necessary  factor  boa  to  be  supplied 
by  experience  and  association.  When,  to  take  a 
Bimple  example,  the  deaire  for  warmth  prompts  tho 
action  of  going  to  the  fire,  it  is  because  litis  parti- 
cular action  has  in  our  exjporicncc  become  connected 
with  the  object  desired. 

The  process  involved  in  the  simplest  type  of  toIdd- 
tary  action  may  be  described  as  follows.  The  initial 
stage  is  the  rise  of  some  deaire  in  the  mind.  This 
desire  is  accompanied  by  the  representation  of  some 
movement  {motor  representation)  which  Is  recognised 
as  subserving  the  realisation  of  tho  object.  The  n- 
cognition  of  the  causal  relation  of  the  action  to  the 
reenlc  involves  a  germ  of  belief  in  the  attainability  of 
the  object  of  desire,  or  in  the  efEcacy  of  the  action. 
Finally  we  have  the  cflrrj'ing  out  of  the  action  thus 
represented.  This  may  be  dcHcribcd  as  the  direction 
of  tho  active  impulse  involved  in  the  state  of  desire 
into  the  definite  channel  of  action  suggested.  This 
lost  stage  of  the  process  of  volition  is  known  as  the 
acU  The  desire  which  precedes  and  determines  this 
ia  calletl  its  moving  force,  stimulus  or  motive.  Since 
this  motive  involves  tho  anticipation  of  the  final 
realisation,  this  consnmmation  is  spoken  of  as  tho 
object,   purpoee,   or  end  of  the  action  and  eorrel** 
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tivel^,  the  action  as  the  means  of  gaiaiug  or  realising 
the  object  of  desire. 

IbbpUiiUiatmbaratiere  todo  witb  a  dmibi«  onlcr,  thai  orMtiinl 
IMMnUtloa  and  of  tepRMuUUoiL  In  teUuiiy  carryiu)*  out  aa  action 
Uw  plMMin  followa  tbo  aetiun.  It  b  th«  *  end '  in  ttio  mdk  of  lUe  pro- 
duct vr  itaolt  of  iha  aelion.  But  in  rtrprewntint;  ft  tlie order  b  lervned. 
Tin  Te)irtMntatiiHi  ol  th«  *nd,  or  the  rciulUug  pleiwura,  |>Teeed«i  tha 
repnwiiUtioa  and  perturnuiKa  of  the  action.  Thtu  vliilu  the  Mtion 
ii  tbc  oaUM  ot  tht  (astual)  jilcasnre,  Iha  anticipation  of  th«  pl«a«ni«  la 
thcciiuwof  tha  action.  U«iice  the  t«nd«uc7  touaa 'muttvo'aad 'end' 
a»  tjnonytaaiw  tarm*.' 

The  and  of  tha  action  wncnpo)"!*  atrietljr  to  tha  object  of  the  dsslre, 
Ihst  ii^  Uia  pkaMire  (o«  eeaaallou  of  pain)  nrpTeaantad.  But  m  the  re- 
pRaeoxation  ol  the  plnsure  it  iMceu«rilr  bound  up  with  iliat  ol  the 
aitiuitioo  or  cireunutancea  of  whi'^h  it  Ls  an  aeoompanlinvnt,  we  tend  M 
iMhida  thiibitt  in'end'nnd  rtill  more  perhnpa  in'purpoaa*.  Prin- 
•1O7,  at  leaat,  wa  only  dtaire  and  aim  at  the  pleuttNk  But  ia  ncog- 
nlalDg  tha  action  aa  I«a>Uiig  to  llie  plr-ainr*  wo  niajr  be  Mid  to  <le«irt 
this  io  a  tubottlinaiH  dt^ree.  Fti>m  lhi»  borroweil  ct  tvflccled  de«ir« 
for  an  aetion  we  inuit  catvfully  diniinijuiHh  the  dfeire  for  it  cuu»id»i«d 
at  iutiiniicollv  plfMurubU^  Aa  we  uliull  •««  W  nnd  by,  thin  fnujuenlly 
eombinea  wjtli  tha  d«aiic  for  it*  ptraiamMc  ruulL' 

Tlie  exact  r«lntian  of  tha  ni«ntal  proo«H  hem  de«rribed  to  the  aetii&l 
ean7ing  out  ol  tha  action  hu  i^mi  riao  Io  dlacuwion.  Some  would 
nj  that  a  further  l!nk  in  the  chain  of  [xrchiuLl  event*  ia  here  T<Hiiiira] 
nnmely,  a  voliiicm  prqxrr,  or  a  detemri nation  to  Mn^out  the  repra- 
aentad  action.  But  thia  inRrtdicnt  ap^xinn  to  bvlong  to  mon  complex 
pyocaaiei  of  volitiim  than  that  ti'>w  coiuid«nd.  The  probable  explana- 
tion of  tha  *u[ueccu  of  tbn  p^^chit-Al  and  phjrncal  arent  ia  aa  fnllowit 
Ev«T7  motor  rcprtaantation  appenni  to  involve  a  na»cent  eicstotion  nf 
tbfl  motor  otnu«a  eni-aged  in  ttie  actual  prticm  of  inncrvniinK  the 
oiwelea,  and  mav  tiidMd  be  dcacribeit,  ph}-<inillr  lu  wvU  ai  {Hvchically, 

t  mdimentarj  tingt  of  the  moveiQCDt.     Tbia  ia  boruo  out  bj  auoli 


*  A  tiilUt  anxljtl*  w«n1d  «bow  that  In  repraaantlnff  the  artlon  wg  repre- 
atat  ft  as  I'rvcoliag  or  leading  up  to  the  fruition.  To  thia  extent  then  the 
lafotventatton  tt  m*an«  preoodaa  that  of  and*. 

■  VoULQiaan  *ajv  that  in  a  voluntary  action  tha  deaiia  el  th*  «nd  la  the 
eann  or  tha  deilra  of  tha  ineajM  ^  ail.,  1 147.  fkyrhalOKlcally.  ai  aell  aa 
•thirall]',  it  ia  important  to diatbigniahbetwvep  tha emoliT* and  dM[re-|>n)Mpt- 
Ing  aUmtnlin  the  oouiplex  TollUonal  nqmMntntion,  and  th*  merclf  inUl- 
leetBa]  alcmont,  rapraatntation  of  the  action  IImII  and  other  oolkUenl  rasnlta 
not  desired.  Ihii  aniwm  to  the  tthioal  diatiactioo  betwcon  'motirc'auil  'in. 
tanliaa'. 
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EkIi  u  the  ten<)cDey  to  more  the  limht  imrtJmilarilf  whoa  a  mofcnteil 
la  viviJI.v  lURRcitcil  (m  in  mtdiinn  ttnotber  penon  ntoi^).  Bu 
U0T«nieut  viduHl  by  duin:  lrvoItm  racne  thnn  thin.  Dodn  IImU 
iucludee  A  ttAto  of  acUr«  tnnsitin  or  lub^icitatioa  of  iIm  tDotar  mbM^ 
•od  M  K  («iul«ney  to  iDiiAcukr  aciina.  U1i«ii,  than.  In  a  aUM  oTdciin 
m  porticulur  tnovuiuL'iit  is  anggeelcd  Uiu  (titce  diachv^  ilMlf  aloBg  Ikt 
pkrticnUr  line  tlius  apciiud  upi' 

Willing  and  Attending.  It  is  cuntomaiy  to  dif- 
tinguish  between  two  branclics  of  will  tbo  Extemnl, 
mascular  nction  or  movement,  and  the  Intemnl.  men- 
tal action,  volutitarj-  attention  or  concentration.  Tlieae 
two  ])basc8  are  rightly  dtatinguiahed.  They  answer 
roughly  to  two  directions  of  will-derelopment,  ilia*- 
tratcd  in  the  man  of  thought  and  the  man  of  actioo. 

At  the  same  time  the  two  modus  of  activity  ore 
not  wholly  iudcpoudcnt  one  of  another.  On  the  ooe 
side,  attention  involves,  aa  we  saw  above,  a  certab 
amount  of  motor  innervation  and  muscular  activitv. 

* 

On  the  other  side,  all  voluntary  movement  IdtoIto 
attention.  In  doing  a  thing  in  order  to  re-olise  some 
end  the  mind  is  fixed  on  the  object  desired  and 
aimed  at,  and  in  a  subordinate  measure,  on  the  action 
subsorviug  this.  In  the  more  complex  proeettses  ti 
wiUiug  (dulibi-rating,  choosing,  kc),  attention  will  be 
found  to  play  a  still  more  conspicuous  imrt." 

>  n«  rr>Ulion  of  4mtt*  to  volttioD  fa  ««II  siren  b;  W>II«,  tp.  A,  |  It, 
*f.,  VollciMnn,  tfi.  <<L,  i  147.    Dr.   B*ia  took*  ondnira  m  mot*  «iai^ 

th«a,  and  a*  Mooiiilarr  to,  roliiton.  Tlien  It  tb«  "  MUrltatkn  of  Dio  nMIn ' 
M  tho  "lirt>iiijiling"«i(bout  (hi  ability  to  a«tM  It     (TU  SmMcm*  wtd III 

ITiU,  Pact  11.,  ChajL  Vtll.)  Am  \KiiattA  ««t  abotOk  a  Mtj  diTili|iil 
4«ilN  «r  bU(*  of  prating  tnTolvw  aa  It*  namtin  robdiiioa  ttw  limrma  al  a 
npnatntalloii  of  an  nprao|iriat«  action.  It  ia  aa  Dr.  ISala  oIimttm  a  atHKf 
oonllicf.  But  tlia  aaMnfi*)  prindpla  of  daairo  b  pnaoDt  in  alt  volmtef 
action.  Dr.  Baln'a  laogam*  impUca,  Indoad,  Uiat  cT«t7  prac^  of  atlmlat' 
lag  or  DOliTing  lb*  wilt  ioTelvN  daatto. 

*  Tbii  appliaa  to  all  aotioM  perTomad  Mth  ftiD  conadoiuaiMh  t»  aa 
•haU  aaa  by  and  by,  tcpotiUon  aod  liabil  tind  to  diuinlak  Ui«  anuMuU  tf  al- 
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Development  of  Willing.       Having    tliufl    rougUy 

analysed  tbe  process  of  willing,  we  proceed  to  trace 

its  development.     Here  wo  Bliall  he  concerned  first  of 

all  with  the  manifestation  of  will  in  external  action. 

It«  otlier  manifestatioQ  in  voluntary  coiiccutmtion, 

which  has  already  been  discussed  to  some  extent  in 

^ita  bearing  on  intj'liect,  will  be  reconsidered  later  on. 

^^  The  growth  of  Willing,  like  that  of  Kuowiug  and 

Hveeling,  ifl  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,   and 

from  the  preseiitative  to  the  representative.      The 

actions  of  a  young  child,  e.g.,  carrying  something 

I     to  bis  mouth,  are  comparatively  simple  movements 

Bdirectcd  to  immedtnte  eDJoyrocuts.      The  actions  of 

Hin  adult,  e.g.,  writing  a  letter,  preparing   for  an 

^examination  and  bo    forth,  arc   complex   chains  of 

movements,  and  involve  an  incrense  of  representative 

power  or  i>owcr  of  picturing  remote  ends. 

H|   A^n,  action  is  at  first  presentative  in  the  sense 

^^hat  it  is  perlpfieralli/  initiated,  being  a  response  to 

present  sense-impressions  (e.g.,  the  sight  of  food). 

Later  on  it  tccomes   representative  in  that  it  is 

'     eentraily   initiated,    being  called  forth  by  internal 

I     processes  of  imagination  and  not  directly  by  sense- 

^impresBioDa 

^^k  AMjriMof  (icrniUlioni  of  rultmlarj  nvrcBMlit  mny  Iw  dMaginilbad 

^^KfidliSnillng  Ui  ibn  gnulM  u!  1  Dl«IUctioa,  ndiuelj-,  tkiuuit  icm,  Pcnwptkn, 

Beprtfiittttit*  lD>a;.-inntic)n,  and  Tlioii^ht.    G.  B.  Sob nciarr  correlating 

diSbrent  RMileB  of  ■ciivn  )m|>alM  with  diff«nmt  gntdM  of  f«elfnf[  ijividw 

I       tlM  fonnur  iata  Scmuitional,  IVrcvpiiooul,  UenlioiuiJ,  and  Bauoiud  {Dtr 

.UutritA*  IVilU,  ^.,  Minit,  Vol  T.,  ISSO;  p  4S0). 


tEon  ini0lTt4 ;  but  In  to  dolnit  th«;'  d*(n't  from  thn  M\  roluntirr  Am- 
or  Uie  >L-tion>.     for  s  (ullor  aucount  or  Ihu  relation  of  tbiu  two  modni 
•r  Ktiritjr,  m»  WuaJe,  thytiel.  fyyJialogu,  Vol.  IL,  Cap.  ZJL,  Sect.  L, 
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Once  more,  the  higher  stages  of  action  show  i 
jnArkeii  increase  ia  TC6i>iMt  of  complexity  aud  ixyn- 
'Vntativeoess  in  that  the  psychical  process  preceding 
the  overt  action  becomes  mora  complicated.  Inftteod 
of  a  rapid  process,  the  representation  of  an  end  and 
the  appropiiate  a'^tion,  we  have  intricate  proceesw 
of  rcpit^entation  known  as  delil>eration,  choice,  ud 
resolution.  Finally,  the  higher  dcTolopmcnts  of  iction 
embrace  modes  of  willing  which  are  altogetl 
internal.  These  are  the  actions  which  make  up 
control  of  movement,  feeling,  aud  thought. 

The  growth  of  the  Will,  like  that  of  Intellect  awl 
Emotion,  implies  the  presence  of  certain  instinctii 
capabilities  aud  dii)|K>sitJon8.  These  have  nlread 
been  touched  on  and  will  have  to  be  considered  moi 
closely  presently.  In  addition  to  these  we  mi 
reckon  the  ctfect  of  exercise,  experience,  itc 
Will  grows  by  exercise.  Each  form  of  its  nctivit 
becomes  more  perfect  by  practice.  And  the  !ow< 
forms  of  exercise  in  bodily  movement  prepare 
way  to  some  extent  at  least  for  the  higher  exercise 
As  will  be  seen  more  fully  presently,  the  whole  pro-' 
cess  of  growth  illustrates  the  effects  of  experience  und 
association.  The  primitive  impulses  of  will  have  to 
be  guided  into  definite  channels,  fixed  in  certain  direc- 
tions, nn<l  this  is  the  work  of  experience. 

In  ihe  present  chapter  we  shall  be  concerned  witb 
the  first  stage  of  will-development,  that  of  presenta- 
tive  action  or  bodily  movement.  We  have  to  enijuire 
by  what  steps  the  child  comes  to  command  his  muscles 
sad  his  bodily  organs  and  to  make  them  the  instni' 
nouts  of  his  dedii*u>  aud  put^iosea. 
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How  Voluntary  Movement  Arises-  Aa  we  have 
BeCD,  Toluntury  tauvemoQt  iucludcs  a  deliiiite  repre- 
sentation  of  a  pai-tioular  object  or  cud,  aud  of  an 
action  titt«d  to  attain  the  object.  And  it  is  plain  that 
the  knowledge  of  this  parttcukr  end,  and  also  of  the 
mesaos  of  reahsing  it,  must  have  been  gained  from 
experience.  And  this  scenis  to  imply  that  the  move- 
meat  must  fii:st  have  been  performed  without  any 
clear  represi-iitatioa  either  of  the  movement  itself  or 
of  its  result.  What  vc  have  to  do  then  is  to  cbserve 
closely  the  early  forms  of  movement  in  order  to  sec 
hoff  action  wanting  this  dc&iiteness  of  prevision 
passes  into  voluntary  action  proper,  ttiat  is  to  say 
action  accompanied  by  such  a  definite  prevision.  In 
order  to  this  we  must  begin  by  distinguishing  the 
avcral  classes  of  early  movement. 

Early  Movements  Classed.  (I)  Unprompted  or 
Random  Movements. — Of  the  early  movements  which 
precede  Toluntnry  ones  the  first  class  is  that  known 
aa  spontanf-'ous,  unprompted  or  random  movements.' 
These  include  all  movements  which  result  from  the 
excitation  of  motor  centres.  They  are  not  preceded 
by  any  conscious  element,  feeling  or  desire,  and  have 
BO  psychical  accomponiment  at  all  beyond  the  mus- 
cular experience  attcading  the  cnnying  out  of  the 
movement  Tliey  appear  as  altogetlier  wanting  in 
purpose,  and  so  are  called  'random*  moremonbi. 
They  are  described  as  the  spontaneous  overflow  of 
energy  locked  up  in  t!ie  central  motor  organs,  as  the 
result  of  the  disposition  of  a  healthy  and  vigoroua 
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motor  organ  to  fall  into  a  state  of  activity.  MaDy  of 
tho  spaamoilic  and  imegiUar  movopiuDts  of  young 
anicaals  and  chiltli-en  soon  after  birtb  belong  to  tlui 
clasa.  Such  are  nio%-ement4  of  the  arms,  \cgfi,  eyai^ 
&c,  which  appear  to  be  due  to  no  impre&sion  received 
from  without  and  no  internal  feeling. 

(2)  Hcjlfx  MotvmenU. — ^Thesc  differ  from  the  fitrt 
cla^a  in  being  the  result  of  a  process  of  geuHory  stimo- 
lation.  They  are  responses  to  extcrtial  stimuli,  and 
OS  such  involve  a  double  current  of  excitation,  u 
inward  through  the  sensory  nerves,  and  an  outwitil 
through  the  motor  nerves.  They  agree,  bowcrvei^ 
with  random  movements  in  the  circamatance  thtt 
they  involve  no  distinct  psychical  aotecodent 
The  impresflion  resulting  from  the  incoming  nenrfr 
process  is  fugitive,  evanescent,  and  '  sub-coosdoii^' 
the  incoming  excitation  being  inatantly  followed  \/f 
the  outgoing  excitation  and  the  movement.  Tbo 
movomciit  is  restricted  in  character  and  is  coonectoi 
by  direct  nervous  paths  with  tho  Mnsory  organ  con- 
cerned. Reflex  movements  have  oltghtly  mora  of 
the  appuoranca  of  a  purposive  character  thaua  aate- 
mfitic  movementH,  though  this  is  in  many  coAes  very 
vague  aud  ill-de6ucd.  And  there  is  no  element  ol 
conscious  dc«iro  present.  Such  are  tho  actions  of 
closing  the  JingiTs  on  an  object  put  in  the  infant'* 
Land,  bliuking  when  an  object  is  suddenly  brought 
ncfu-  the  eya  Some  of  these  as  breiithiug,  BWiillowiog, 
are  necessary  for  the  child's  existence,  and  ore  (ap- 
proximately) perfect  from  birtL  Others  aa  blinkiaf 
appear  somewhat  later.^    As  we  shall  8e«  preeeotJy, 
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rolnntary  actiona  often  repeated  and  become  habitual 
tend  to  approximate  to  this  reflei  type. 

The  exact  nature  end  range  of  leflex  action  or  reflexea  ia  a  point 
wUeh  baa  given  rise  to  mncb  diacosBion.  Uany  actions  comnionly  de»- 
eribed  aa  reflei,  tiiat  is  non- volitional,  reaponMa  to  stimuli  are  preceited 
bj  a  eoQBcioiu  aensory  i.npreaiion,  (.jr.,  closing  the  eyea  at  a  daizling 
light,  starting  at  a  loud  aound.  These  ore  marked  off  hj  some  (t.g.,  Dr. 
Carpenter)  aa  aenaocy-motor  reflezM.  These  involve  the  activity  of  the 
cenbea  of  conseionsneas.  On  the  otiier  hand,  then  are  many  reflexes 
involvii^  only  the  lower  centres  in  which  there  ia  no  antecedent  senaa- 
tioo,  t.g.,  the  movement  of  the  limbs,  in  response  to  sCimuti,  of  a  sleeping 
duld  or  of  a  decapitated  """I'l  These  have  been  marked  off  at  escito- 
tnotor  actions.' 

(3)  Inetinctive  Movements. — It  is  not  eaay  to  dis- 
tinguish these  from  reflex  moTementa.  Like  these 
last  they  are  respooses  to  stimuli  But  they  are 
marked  off  from  reSez  movements  fitBt  of  all  by  being 
more  complex  in  character ;  and  secondly,  what  is 
more  important,  by  having  a  distinct  psychical  ac- 
companiment, namely,  a  feeling  of  some  kind.  They 
are  further  diflferenced  from  reflex  actions  in  that  they 
have  a  distinctly  marked  purposive  character.  It 
seems  probable,  moreover,  that  there  is  some  element 
of  desire  or  striving  towards  an  end  present  in  in- 
stinctive actions  though  the  consciousness  of  the  end 
is  of  a  very  vague  character.  They  are  inherited 
tendencies  to  act  answering  to  actions  of  a  uniform 
character  and  repeated  in  innumerable  instances  in 
tiie  life  of  the  race.  The  instinctive  actions  of  the 
lower  animals  such  as  the  incubation  of  the  female 


*  On  the  natars  of  reflex  action  the  mder  ma^  consult  Or.  Caipantor, 
Mental  Fhytiologn,  Chap.  II.,  Par.  47,  00,  and  followiag;  O.  H.  Uwes, 
Phf/*iaa  BatU  eg  Uind,  Prob.  IV. ;  Wundt,  op.  at.,  U.,  Cap.  XXL,  yp.  408> 
113 ;  0.  H.  Schiuidgr,  Ar  nmtMieh*  O'UU,  Kap.  IL 
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Urd,  tlie  buiUliiig  of  cells  by  bees,  itnd  of  diims  by 
beavers,  are  of  this  tv'pc  In  mao  iho  number  o( 
perfect  instincts  is  luvr.  Suclnng  U  ono  of  the 
best  marked  examples.  Wbcn  the  lecling  of  liunge; 
arises,  and  the  proper  object  is  present  the  actioo 
follows.  As  wo  sball  see  presently,  many  aelit'Di 
acquiriHl  in  early  life,  eucU  as  seizing  objects  witli  li« 
band,  sitting  uprigbt,  wolkingj  nrs  partly  inxtinctivo 
in  character,  being  greatly  aided  by  definite  inherittd 
tendencies. 


Ths  nature  of  Inillnetivo  Action  kn*  sivea  rlw  to  even  nan  i{te> 
laUon  IbBB  Ihat  ot  reflex  aollatb  Tha  mtftlogy  hntwcon  iBulindin  hA 
liiUriul  action  bu  already  been  toacbcd  on.  Tkia  la  UliMrated  by  ^ 
fact  tlint  we  coiiinionlj  dcwribo  a  pcrredly  bnkiliinl  (•ccondorilj^il^ 
DiKlic)  act  u  prrfuriiiiHl  ■iiuCnctinl/'.  Tliv  dUtinvtly  pnrpoaiTteW 
BoUt  of  (ntitlnclifv  acllona  io  tbe  lower  a&inialt,  cntijiled  with  tk<  nM 
of  eiperience,  boa  lej  to  the  iooieirliat  foncifal  bx)ntli<«ia  of  apnw 
of  cUirvc>fMC&*  The  poramtcnl  can^bg  aiU  of  iiwUncttn  adlM 
v1i«ii  iLa '  pvrpoAo '  can  nn  loDB«r  ke  Ktliaed  (■#,  irk«a  a  kMver  As 
ap  in  ■  ruom  oontinun  to  fulluw  out  hh  eanMnKlive  or  dfeiii>kiilU)i( 
lii8Unel)iociiMloakaw  that  ibcni  Jsno  clfampremnUlion  in  tlutae' 
Tbe  qnoatlun  a*  to  the  rvlution  ol  reflex  to  intiiixtire  action  cu  hanllf 
be  niil  to  1»  ]ret  miiIhL  Sonic,  m  Mr.  Spencer,  ntpiri  inatiwiiia 
MtioD*  u  ooinpotiiid  n^flexc*,  and  0.  II.  Schucidei  kiu  fvcenllj  adaftal 
lbs  sama  vicir.  Hut  Ike  |i>yf  hlMl  8ecoinji«Bini#nl,  fcvlii^  aai  atdriiifi 
■aem  to  dilTerefttiitta  tlitw  nul&cicutljr  Irou  tbe  otben.* 


*  Sm  mj  voik  on  /V>rinif«a,  p.  IIQ, 

■Vollinianniroulddirtiiignlaktbaduk  hnimla*  mick)  !■  fnrtlBctvlU 
ipringa  fma  aa  otijanla  auuatJon  and  ia  hami  on  aa  orlflaat  pkjMahfhal 
' pprlbmatian,' from  lh« dnira  wlik-b ia aekaaqutaitljreiclcad  by  s poMftiaa 
and  ike  aiaodnted  imagaa  (<^  a'-.piv  tn,  ftt). 

■  On  the  natun  o:  iMllnctlta  action  om  U.  Spenc«r,  /Vi'«ci>to  «  nydha- 
tomf.  Pnit  IT.,  Chip.  V. ;  O.  J.  Romaiie*,  Aniaol  l-iuUiyntt*.  pL  1^  Mi 
(illoHlng.  CJ.,  knibd  Sttttutifm  in  AuimaU,  CWp.  X\„  avd  MIevkvt 
Wundt,  vp.  cU..  Cap.  XVllL.  p.  SSA,  and  Clap.  XXL.  p.  4]S|  a  ■■ 
Stknddar,  £l«r  MfovAJiMa  WiUt,  Part  II.  *ni>  (ansa  of  iMitnrUn  to- 
pulaa  !■  linmi^n  lila  ia  well  bn>ngkt  out  by  tke  laal  mllar  aad  b;  Fn^ 
IV-  tU.,  Ca|iL  XL 
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Other  Forms  of  Early  Movement.  In  order  to  make 
tbia  brief  survey  of  varly  movements  complete  we 
mast  touch  on  one  or  two  other  groups;  Of  these 
the  fii-st  tire  the  cxpn-ssional  movements  a)i-eatly  con- 
sidered (crj'ing,  pouting,  &c.)  These  stand  in  close 
eonncetion  with  instinctive  movemonts  in  so  f»r  as 
they  involve  a  feeling  and  are  to  a  considerable  extent 
ioborited.  They  are  marked  off  by  the  want  of  pur- 
posiveness,  and  for  this  reason  are  commonly  ex- 
cluded from  the  head  of  will  But  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  they  stand  in  close  relation  to  the  simplest 
and  earliest  forms  of  voluatary  movement. 

Finally,  mention  may  just  be  made  of  another 
group,  viz.,  imitative  movements.  These  ajipcar  to  be 
wanting,  to  a  large  extent  at  least,  in  the  element  of 
desire  and  pui-i>o£c,  though  on  tlie  other  hiuid  tliey 
imply  a  distinct  representation  of  the  moYcmcnt  itsclfl 
According  to  the  latest  observations  thc^ee  manifest 
themselvcfi  at  an  early  period,  and  gi'ently  aid  in  tbc 
growth  of  the  will.     They  will  have  to  be  considered 

ijBlore  fully  by  and  by.* 

P  Instinctive  Germ  of  Voluntary  Movement.  Let  us 
now  see  how  far  these  simple  kinds  of  movement  will 
supply  a  starting  point  in  the  development  of  volun- 
tary movement  And  to  begin  with  the  first,  random 
movement  A  child  by  bringing  bis  limbs  into  play 
in  this  manner  would  it  is  clear  have  experience  of 


iFnc  ID  intrn-tting  accouDt  ol  the  «m\j  mnvnnrnU  k*  t^olta^  K'^M' 
fr-Ao/V.  Buch  II.,  K«p.  III.,  I  !i!  IVoyor,  C^  eit..  C«p  8,  (I** 
IrvfcMUtiv*  clajsifii^llan  ef  inoveniMiU  wuiilil  hsre  M  lnrlii<t«  UU  i«|Ul>l> 
Itiain.  toA  moN  partli'iilarly  ImMiiinl  or  HrrvTirtnillj  xiitomUlR  niovrn'<'Ti''X. 
For  ■  more  BlahnraU  clauilicnlion  of  movcmEuU  •««  CsipvoCcr,  Alunidt 
Fhytiatcfy.  Chai>.  II. 
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moving  hU  organs,  and  after  a  number  of  tliese  pei^ 
formauccs  would  be  able  to   represent   the    move- 
ment.    Not  only  so,  he  oiight  fiml  Uiat  uikIcf  certain 
ch-cumstanccs  pleasure  resulted  from  such  a  mndom 
movement.    Thus  if  vbeu  a  bright  object  ia  h^ 
out  to  him  ho  happcDS  to  ex^md  his  arm  and  come 
into  contact  with  it,  he  will  obtain  the  pleasore  of 
poesoeaing  it.    After  one  or  more  auch  'cotncidenoM* 
he  would  leom  that  when  an  object  is  held  out  to 
him  this  movement  of  stretching  out  his  hauda  nill 
be  followed  by  the  enjoyment  of  handling  it.    Sobb 
have  supposed  that  tliis  la  the  way  in  whioh  childrai 
uniformly  come  to  do  things  intelligently  and  inili 
purpose.' 

That  there  ia  eome  tnith  in  thia  theory  may  be 
admitted.  Unprompted  actions  may  thus  lead  to 
voluntary  ones.  Itloreovor,  tlie  fact  emphnsisod  bj' 
this  theory,  that  vigorous  motor  ot:gnns  involve  a 
disposition  to  activity,  ia  a  clrcnmstance  which  mnil 
bo  taken  into  account  in  aecbing  to  trace  the  de- 
velopment of  will.  A  vigorous  motor  system  ready 
to  act  and  to  act  energetically  ia  a  condition  of  a 
rapid  development  of  will.  Neverthelcsa  this  don 
sot  supply  Q8  with  an  adequate  theory  of  the  way 
in  which  voluntary  movement  arises.  It  is  vei)' 
doubtful  to  begin  with  whether  there  ia  any  coB' 
aiderablc  uuai1>er  of  strictly  unprompted  movementJi 


■  Thb  I*  nan  t«rilra!ari j  Pmf.  Bain'*  tI«w.  H*  hM  tMglil  u  wtiUbk 
th»  Bide  niiii^  of  Hicb  iponUiuou*  novunMit,  etpfciallj  In  aarir  Hk  Mti 
br  Ui«  aU  of  Ll»  ■  Ltw  of  8«U-CoiiMrratiM'  h»  «adMTMta  M  «&•*  Iki 
■U  •poatuMiu  noToiiuiCR  MurIok  pUunn  wodU  b*  dltactl j  IWrtkcnd  —i 
pnlMirki  hy  tba  Inonual  liuUtjr  MMrni|ur*nK  >)>•  ytrair*  8m  M« 
MlulM  ■  n*  £noliim  a»d  (A«  WUl,'  'Tha  WUl,'  Cb*]!.  I. 
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Many  which  seem  such,  as  the  odd  irregular  Bpas- 
modic  movements  of  infanta,  are  probably  responses 
to  faint  seuDory  stimuli  internal  or  external.  In  view 
of  the  small  number  and  the  infirequency  of  purely 
random  movements,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  number 
and  variety  of  coincidences  required  for  explaining 
the  origin  of  voluntary  movement  on  this  theory 
would  arise  in  the  way  supposed.  And  observation 
of  young  children  does  not  bear  out  the  theory.^ 

Again,  some  look  on  reflex  action  as  the  starting 
point  in  the  growth  of  voluntary  movement.  As  we 
have  just  seen,  many  (if  not  all)  of  the  so-caUed  on- 
prompted  actions  are  rather  reflex  in  character  being 
responses  to  peripheral  stimuli.  The  movement  known 
as  starting,  e.g.,  at  a  sudden  sound,  suggests  that  by 
the  very  structure  of  the  nervous  system  all  sensory 
stimulation  tends  to  call  forth  a  variety  of  move- 
menta,  the  range  varying  with  the  strength  of  the 
atimuluB.  If  this  is  so,  we  may  understand  how  a 
nmnber  of  purposeless  movements  would  be  excited 
by  the  constant  play  of  sensory  stimuli  on  the  child's 
organism,  which  movements  might  afterwards  become 
voluntary.  Thus  to  take  our  previous  example,  the 
sight  of  a  bright  object  might  call  forth  a  variety  of 
movements,  and  among  others,  tliat  of  stretching  out 
the  hand,  and  in  this  way  the  child  would  come  to 
know  the  connection  between  this  particular  move- 
ment and  the  result,  and  bo  perform  it  in  a  voluntary 
way. 

This  theory  again  probably  contains  an  ingredient 

>8m  Wniid^  FkytiA  rugcMegie,  U,  C■^  21,  Sact  1,  Preyer,  ep,  ciL, 
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of  tnilli.  A  certain  range  of  reflex  action,  as  in  stni^ 
ing,  might  no  doubt  happen  to  lead  to  the  happf 
results  supposed  But  the  theory  obviously  a.<»am«« 
too  much  in  Bupposing  that  the  required  number  and 
VM-iety  of  coincidences  would  arise.  And  further  it 
overlooks  the  fact  that  in  the  case  just  referred  to  then 
is  a  distiuct  clement  of  feeling,  the  plcnsurablc  excite- 
ment caused  by  the  sight  of  the  bright  object.  Thti 
leads  us  to  consider  the  third  clasn  of  luoTemenU, 
known  as  instinctive. 


Tie  Witoiy  tbnt  reflex  morenieiit  h  tlie  vUrttBc  point  Is  tli«  derdo^ 
nwnt  of  M>Iu[iUt7  mor«ni«iit  in  luIunUly  auj^goied  by  iko  «ttf 
atriicluro  and  mod*  of  working  ot  tha  ncrvoiti  irMaoi,  wliich  ioTeltM 
tha  leqn^nce,  K&iorj  atiin illation  (iiirvtvnt  liupulw)  •nil  motof  tniw- 
nlion  (ffliirunC  iiapiilM).  It  ii  ftmlicr  mpporUsd  b;  the  bet  llial  thli 
mode  of  BCtion  is  tli«  lowr«[  grade  of  movement  tn  the  cua  of  ana  wl 
Uw  moat  eeneral  and  tlienfun  th«  topical  tana  in  tbat  of  tbe  aouwl 
world  lu  a  whole.  Henca  it  hat  fre(]ii«nU]r  Lecu  Ukcn  a»  lbs  itartni 
point  In  the  (lavelopm«nc  of  TalaiiUir  acUon  in  tb«  cua  of  th«  buua 
iodivitluul,  «.g^  hy  hotte,  wbo,  hcwever,  rewgniacn  tbe  itoMibilit}  §( 
nndom  mavcm«iiU  due  lo  pracMBca  of  WMinlliitMB  (Stoff-WMbMl)  it 
lli«e«itrc«(<i|fL  Al..|>p.S80-fitt).  H«nu,tao,Mr.;^MBc«r(DlrMliiKtla 
d<it'i'lo)>iii«ut  uf  will  thiDU)^  tbe  aaimAl  teriw  lalcM  lefiex  action  m  lU 
jniliiil  atnge.  So  fur  u  trSex  action  tneuu  limply  the  ooigiincUoa  of  t«e 
nervoaaproeMM«,ft  Mumy  and  aniotor,  tliie  view  teediaio  be  jMt  Tbt 
fir»t  tnovemenU  of  the  child  ore  lu^ply  if  not  allogctber  called  lorth  Vt 
etmcij  Rtimnli.  Bill  if  we  twe  the  lenn  reflex  in  ibo  ujtow  aente  h 
a*  to  exclude  inilluctive  acli^nu,  we  ntirt  be  eareful  to  olMerre  tbt  ek- 
meat  of  fcelinij  which  dilTcrenota  the  ftnt  acttona  of  tbe  diild  fron  aach 
iell«x  moveuiuou. 


Instinctive  movement  is  (unlearned)  movement  of 
a  particular  kind  called  forth  by  a  sensor}*  impreesioo, 
but  preceded  by  feeling,  and  apparently  by  a  ^iigtiB 
element  of  desire.  Now  the  type  of  movement  out 
of  which  voluntary  movement  emerges  is  most  cloed/ 
rehited  to  thia.     It  may  be  Illustrated  by  the  mov^ 
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menta  caUccI  fortli  wbco  a  child  Las  the  sensattou  of 
hunger.  There  seoma  from  the  firec  to  be  an  element 
of  craving  or  desiring  present  in  the  case,  though 
thia  is  of  the  vaguest  kind.  ITie  movemonto  con- 
tinue as  long  as  the  prosuure  of  the  footing  hsis,  and 
it  ia  out  of  these  blind  groping  rnovementa  pix>mpt«d 
by  s  painful  sensation  that  the  required  movcuieuts 
(currying  the  head  to  tlio  breast,  &c)  grow.  This 
type  of  nioveiucDt  nuiy  conTeuicntly  be  called  Ap- 
petitive Movement. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  early  movements  of  the 
infant  appear  to  be  preceded  and  determiucd  by 
feeling.  It  is  probable  that  all  senaatious  (tipecial  or 
organic)  when  accompanied  by  a  distinct  feeling  of 
pleOHure  or  pain  are  immeiliatcly  followed  by  an  active 
impulse  of  sotne  kiud.  This  in  its  simplest  form  is 
merely  the  active  consciounness  attending  the  outgoing 
motor  impulses.  Thia  «spcct  of  it  is  illustrated  in  the 
phenomena  of  emotional  expression,  which  as  wc  have 
won  urc  (to  a  considerable  extent)  instinctive  move- 
ments. All  feeling  vents  itst-lf  in  movomeata  of  eomc 
kin<l.  Moreover,  as  we  saw  above,  all  feeling  is 
closely  related  to  the  active  state  of  desire.  And  ut  the 
beginning  of  life  expressive  movement  and  appetitive 
movement  are  very  imperfectly  distinguishable.' 

The  latter  becomes  differenced  from  the  former  as 
soon  as  the  child  has  reached  the  first  dim  conscious- 
ness of  futurity.  Henceforth  a  pleasurable  feeling 
will  prompt  to  action  /or  the  sake  of  its  continuonoo. 


>  B*M  In  btff  Hh  tt  b  ottn  dllDcall  U  dbttngnUh  th«ML    It  i*  i<rabiUa 
t  ■  food  imi  «t  doln  of  a  y»ga«  kind  «nttt«  utto  Ui«  vtj  tt  •  cliikl  <J 
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This  simple  form  of  stxiviug  aftur  somethliig  appean 
very  curly  in  life.  It  is  dosvly  related  to  the  act  of 
attonding  to  what  is  pleasant,  id  which  the  dob- 
voluntary  form  of  att^ntiou  passes  into  the  volimtaty.' 

On  the  other  hand,  p.'tin  excites  mov«monC0  acootn- 
panicd  hy  a  vague  longing  for  relief.  Here  the  pcfr- 
pcily  voUtioual  clement  of  dcairo  or  atriving  appears 
Btill  more  conspicuously.  As  has  been  pointed  out, 
instinctive  movement,  to  which  this  early  appctitire 
movement  bears  so  close  an  analogy,  is  dcteminol 
lather  hy  the  pressure  (Drang)  of  painful  organic 
sensations,  than  hy  any  lepiiseutation  of  a  rGsoltiDj; 
pleasure.  And  appetitive  movement  itself  is  eTJ- 
dently  a  vague  striving  to  get  rid  of  a  pnin. 

The  particular  direction  which  these  appetitifo 
impulses  take  in  any  given  case  is  determined  to  t 
considcniblc  extent  by  inherited  ncrve-connectiom. 
They  are  thus  (in  part  at  least)  instinctive  movs- 
ments  in  the  fidl  sense  of  the  tenn.*  Tliis  applies 
to  a  numlH-r  of  movements,  such  as  rubbing  or  scratdi' 
ing  the  head,  &c,  carrying  objects  to  the  month, 
stretching  out  the  hand  to  seize  objects,  rcacliing  for- 
ward with  the  body,  and  walking.  There  seems  a 
definite  tendency  fi-om  tlie  first  to  respond  to  ccrtsiii 
impressions  by  certain  movements,  and  also  to  group 


'  Km  a>ioT*,  p,  va.  Tandt  npril  te  talMtr  of  mt»4  Aam  b  Ihi 
naelionot  ■ttcntioa  on  ininNiiH(apfMMliUon)  u  Ui«  ItaMlMinU)  Mali 
or  »rii<)ty,  nut  of  ableli  >iU  UhM  lU  tlM.    FhrtitL  ftf^tlfgU.  ToL  lb. 

*ThiiwcnMtnlM  Wiindf«*kw  whanhoMpi  "Ai  no  bttnitbi  tb*lnt 
uttcrutM  of  it*  InpulMB  rui  tun  *  kmBtiil||«  of  Iia  on  monnnb  mt 
Ibsir  eBtctt.  ««  muit  nv^^  ■>>•  mommftnt  at  Ibr  umo  lima  m  a  mai  hantfil 
atf«t,  groundnl  in  the  inliKiUd  orginiialioD,  ol  ih*  Utarnal  MftMcyi 
«tliich  ban  exriud  On  (mIUv".    <t^  til.,  f.  tlL) 
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movements  {e.g.,  those  of  tie  two  eyes,  two  arms, 
and  two  legs)  in  a  certain  way,  though  the  right  move- 
ment or  combination  may  only  be  reached  gradually 
after  a  series  of  trials  and  a  process  of  approzima- 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  some  movements  may  be 
selected  from  among  a  number  of  heterogeneous 
movements  prompted  by  a  feeling  and  a  v^ue 
craving,  because  they  are  found  to  bring  relief  or 
pleasure.  Thus  a  child  lying  in  an  uncomfortable 
position  may  be  noticed  to  execute  a  number  of 
movements,  some  of  which  have  little  adaptation 
to  the  object,  till  by  and  by  certain  movements 
are  hit  upon  which  bring  aboat  a  more  comfortable 
position. 

The  germ  of  voluntary  movement '  may  thus  be 
resolved  into  the  following  elements.  Feeling  tends 
from  the  first  to  stir  active  impulse.  As  soon  as 
consciousness  begins  to  develop  and  a  vague  repr^en- 
tation  of  a  future  like  the  present  or  contrasting  with 
it  becomes  possible,  this  prompting  of  impulse  assumes 
the  more  distinctly  voluntary  character  of  an  appeti- 
tive movement,  with  its  vague  striving  towards  an 
end.*  Random  movement  may  supply  a  certain 
experience  of  movement  which  is  useful.  And  how- 
ever this  be,  the  vigour  of  the  active  organs  and  their 
readiness  to  act  is  an  important  condition  of  this 
early  development.  Again,  reflei  movements,  of 
which  starting  ia    the  type,  may  co-operate  to  a 

>  The  proceu  here  is  closal;  Bnalogoo*  to  tbat  of  Dstnral  Mlection.  Tha 
urgency  of  feeliog  bringB  about  ■  wide  vuiety  of  moveineDt,  BOHnering  to  the 
'MCtdenUl'  TamUoni  of  orgsoio  formi.  Out  of  tbeee,  certain  tnoremeata 
•re  picked  out  and  punned  which  ore  found  to  be  aeeful,  juBt  bi  certain 
fomiB  of  Btnictare  are  preeeired  when  adrantageouB  to  thoir  poaaenoi*. 
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very  slij^lit  extent.  And  defiaitely  circumscribed 
reflex  movemeuta  may  b«  taken  up  into  voluntary, 
as  in  the  complex  act  of  grasping  a  tLiog.  FinnU; 
definite  instinctive  tentienciea  to  perform  particul 
lands  of  movcmoDt  in  piLrticular  circumstances  and 
under  the  pressui-e  of  particular  modes  of  feeling 
enter,  often  in  a  very  di8g«iscd  way,  into  voluntary 
movement,  expediting  the  transformation  of  tlie  ear 
licr  vague  appetitive,  into  the  later  defiuica  Tolas- 
tary  movement* 

Effect  o(  Experience.  Thus  far  we  hare 
dealing  with  the  primitive  germs  of  will, 
innate  tendencies  wbicb  underlie  the  £rst  simple 
experiments  in  movement  We  have  now  to  am- 
sider  more  carefully  the  effects  of  experience,  and 
of  the  successive  performances  or  exereuun  of  tbf 
active  organs  in  the  pursuit  of  tlic  simple  ends  of 
early  life, 

(a)  To  begin  with,  when  the  child  acting  under 
the  first  vague  impulse  to  attain  a  pleasure  or  artai 
a  pain  succeeds  in  performing  the  appropriate  moT^ 
ment  the  prompting  of  his  will  bceomos  definite- 
He  has  now  hud  experience  of  the  attainment  of  > 
particular  kind  of  pleasure,  and  the  'traces'  of  thin 
subsequently  stored  up  will  serve  to  give  definiteoeis 
to  his  impubies.  Thus  after  strctcliing  out  bis  band 
again  and  again  and  seizing  objects,  he  is  able  to 
ehape  a  distinct  representation  of  the  pleasnre  ef 
handling  an  object,  and  in  this  way  when  occasion 


*rr«j«t<twmb«n<faiim«ln9  m^,  bIkasHt 
oat  and  ttb*  u  otdM^  hew  tlM  wfll  tt« 
•liinvnu^  3f.  eO.,  Otn  It.,  p.  11^  fee. 
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aiues  lie  will  experience  a  defioite  desire  towards  this 
particular  end. 

(b)  In  the  second  place,  this  ezperience  ol  move- 
ment bronght  abont  by  these  first  vaguo  desires  gives 
precision  and  definiteness  to  the  particular  inovement 
concerned.  As  we  have  seen,  the  first  movements  are 
ill-defined  and  unsteady.  Experience  teaches  the 
child  the  kind  of  movement  needed  to  compass  his 
ends.  The  *  traces '  ot  the  motor  experience  persist, 
and  after  a  time  give  rise  to  a  distinct  motor  repre- 
sentation. Thus  after  several  experiences  oi  turning 
the  head,  the  child  is  able  to  '  picture '  that  particular 
movement. 

This  will  involve,  further,  a  diminution  ot  efiort  and 
an  increase  of  facility  in  the  movement  This  will 
bo  brought  about  in  part  by  the  very  growth  of  the 
organ,  the  strengthening  of  the  musclea  It  will  be 
furthered,  too,  by  the  repetition  oi  the  particular  land 
of  movement.  Through  the  accumulation  of  motor 
traces,  and  the  growth  of  distinct  motor  representa- 
tions, the  movement  will  become  easier  in  the  sense 
that  it  calls  for  less  effort  oi  mind,  that  is  less  concen- 
tration. Distinctness  of  representation  involves  ease 
and  rapidity  in  the  succeeding  performance  or  exe- 
cution. 

(c)  In  the  third  place,  this  effect  of  experience 
involves  association.  To  begin  with,  the  end  becomes 
associated  with  a  definite  kind  of  movement.  The 
repeated  attainment  ot  a  pleasurable  experience  by 
means  of  a  particular  movement  serves  to  connect  the 
two  in  the  mind,  so  that  the  recurrence  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  this  pleasure  and  the  attendant  desire  is 
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at  ttaca  fo11owe<1  by  the  tujii-oscntatioii  of  tlio  ueccssarj 
movement.  Thus  after  a  Iktlc  experience  the  recur- 
roQco  of  the  sensation  of  hoiiger  and  the  desire  for 
food  at  onco  colls  forth  the  appropriate  movements, 
leaning  forward,  stretching  out  the  bartds,  opening 
the  mouth,  and  so  on. 

In  acVlttion  to  this,  the  influence  of  association  ia 
seen  iu  the  fact  that  the  representation  of  the  end 
together  with  the  appropriate  moTomont  is  suggested 
hy  the  appeAranco  of  a  particular  object  or  set  of 
circumst.inces.  Tbia  early  voluiitjiry  movement  ia,  u 
we  have  seen,  a  response  to  sease-imprcssiona.  It  ij 
the  sight  of  the  food,  the  bath,  the  favourite  toy,  and  so 
forth,  which  excites  desire  and  motor  impuUo.  Desiit 
ia  now  no  longer  dependent  on  the  presence  of  aa 
actual  sensation  pleasurable  or  painful :  ik  ha«  u  its 
antecedent  not  a  scnsatiou  but  a  percept.  It  atiaei 
upon  seeing  somelhing  related  to  the  end  or  object  of 
desire. 

Th«  growth  of  thne  rotiUoiul  atwdatlOH  fllnstnlM  UicpuMntl  Un 
of  retciitimiiM,  (lie  elfecU  of  tnUrat,  eoaeentTatioin,  anil  Kpctiiko. 
Th/ttpudul  power  of  rcprcKnting  oelioni  ktid  ihcir  runlu  tunw  m* 
good  iii«nioTj  for  feeling,  and  a  good  ducriiuinatiaB  4ad  oooHpoBduf 
rot«iitir«n«M  for  motor  uperieooMu 

Extension  of  Range  of  Movement.  While  particular 
modes  of  voluntary  movement  are  thus  being  p«- 
fected,  new  modes  arc  being  found  out  and  executed 
When. the  child  hna  lenmt  to  use  his  hands  in  odo 
way  he  is  in  a  better  position  to  use  thorn  in  another 
way.  A  fresh  situation  oocuia;  bis  toy  falU  out 
of  his  Up  to  one  aide  ol  him.  The  movomenta  of 
stretching  out  the  bauds  already  learnt  come  to  hii 
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■id.  He  haa  a  vague  representation  of  what  he  has 
to  do,  and  adapts  his  actions  to  the  new  circum- 
stances. In  all  this  we  see  that  the  process  of 
acquiring  command  over  the  organs  is  a  series  of 
experiments  and  tentatives,  by  which  vague  indefinite 
promptings  are  gradually  transformed  into  definite 
promptings. 

By  this  same  process  of  adapting  old  attainments 
to  new  occasions  a  child  gradually  learns  to  combine 
movements.  Thus  he  learns  to  perform  simul- 
taneously movements  of  the  two  hands,  as  in  holding 
an  apple  with  one  hand  and  picking  out  the  pips  with 
the  other.  Similarly  he  goes  on  to  execute  a  series 
of  movenients,  as  in  stretching  out  his  hand  to  an 
object,  seizing  it,  and  cariying  it  to  his  mouth.  If 
he  has  already  learnt  separately  the  movement  of 
grasping  an  object,  and  of  carrj'ing  one  to  his  mouth, 
the  combination  of  the  two  follows  when  the  appro- 
priate circumstances  occur  Most  of  the  child's  move- 
ments are  strictly  speaking  complex  movements,  and 
chains  of  movement.  He  begins  to  construct  almost 
as  soon  as  he  learns  to  command  tus  motor  organs 
at  alL 

Although  we  commonly  speak  of  new  movements 
being  combined  out  of  old  elements,  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  that  the  widening  of  the  range  of  movement 
involves  separation  as  well.  At  first  motor  excita- 
tion tends  to  diffuse  itself  and  to  engage  a  large 
number  of  muscles.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  tongue,  kc,  which  commonly  accom- 
pany the  first  tentatives  in  writing.  Certain  groups 
of  movements,  e.g.,  those  of  the  two  arms,  of  the 
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fiugont  of  tlic  same  band,  are  in  a  mouurc  eo-ordiutod 
from  the  Si-st,  80  that  a  special  effort  at  scpnrattDg 
them  is  needed.  Mutor  construction,  like  tliut  of 
new  Bcnsory  images,  thus  involves  iaolution  us  wcU 
aa  combination.* 

Imitation.  The  t«nn  imitation  is  populurly  vatA 
for  the  adoption  of  any  movement,  feeling,  or  evrn 
peculiarity  of  thought  from  others.  In  mental  acionci) 
it  is  confined  to  actions.  By  an  imitative  moTcm<>Dt 
is  meant  one  which  is  called  forth  directly  by  tlie 
sight  of  that  movement  as  performed  by  another. 
Thus  it  is  an  imitalivo  action  when  a  child  pouts  ia 
response  to  another's  pout. 

Imitation  implies  a  conncetion  bctweea  the  siglit 
of  a  movement  and  its  actual  performance  M  known 
through  niuBCuliir  experience.  To  some  extent  lUl 
connection  seems  to  ho  instinctive  and  mlient»l 
Prcyer  tells  iis  that  his  child  when  less  thao  4  mouthn 
pouted  in  response  to  his  fnilior'a  pout.*  It  seems 
impossible  that  his  individual  experience  could  hart 
taught  bim  tho  connection  between  the  appearand 
of  tho  movement  and  the  execution  of  it.  Siii'li 
an  action,  liko  the  infant's  refiponaive  smile,  miglil 
bo  ascribed  to  tho  iact  that  there  were  irihcritt-J 
nervous  connections  bctweea  the  centres  of  sight  uiii 
oral  movement,  involving  an  original  diii)08iuon  lo 
respond  to  the  lead  of  another's  movement  Cut 
though  there  is  probably  a  certaio  instinctive  clc- 

*  "Th«  will  li  neither  ooorJInaUng  onlj,  aiir  boltiUiig  onlf,  l>ul  bolL* 
PWytr,  (p.  til.,  ait. 

*Or.iit.,^  177.  Tlih  tffttm  with  «  mnnrii  «f  Mr.  THrwUk  Mmt  Ua  Vtf 
DpfWMllolaitUteMtinilaKhMi  4naiitL>  old.  8m  lu«  JU«|nqAk«f  iEM* 
or  Ml  Jt^mt,  in  Hiad,  VoL  IL  (im),  f.  WL 
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ment  in  imitation  the  imitatiTe  impalae  does  not 
come  into  iull  play  till  about  the  middle  of  the  2nd 
year,  that  is  to  say  after  the  child  has  leamt  to  per- 
form many  actions  in  the  way  described  above.  ^ 

Leaving  the  possibility  of  instinctive  imitation  out 
of  account  we  may  say  that  imitation  presupposes  a 
certain  experience  of  movement  and  a  stock  of  motor 
acquisitions.  It  includes  the  power  of  framing  a 
distinct  representation  of  a  movement  apart  from 
the  special  circumstances  and  needs  which  first  called 
it  fortL  And  this  power  again  presupposes  special 
attention  to  the  movement  itself  at  the  time  of  its 
performance.  More  particularly  it  implies  that  the 
motor  representation  has  become  firmly  associated 
with  the  particular  visual  impression  which  wo  call 
the  sight  or  appearance  of  the  movement 

To  this  it  must  be  added  that  the  impulse  to  imitate 
others  implies  a  certain  facility  in  the  performance  of 
the  action  and  a  corresponding  disposition  or  readiness 
to  perform  it  again.  As  we  have  seen,  the  repetition 
of  any  action  makes  that  action  easier,  that  is  dimi- 
nishes the  effort  involved.  This  being  so,  less  motive 
force  would  he  required  to  call  forth  the  action. 

It  must  be  remembered  further  that  the  exercise  of 
the  active  organs  (within  limits)  is  pleasurable,  and  a 
child  who  begins  to  feel  that  he  is  gaining  command 
of  his  motor  organs  finds  a  distinct  satisfaction  in 
bringing  them  into  play.  Ho  does  things  {e.g.,  in 
romping  play)  for  the  pleasure  of  doing  them.    Hence 

'Mr.  DBroin^fM,  eO.)  atji  that  hia  bo^  when  11|  montlti  oM  "codM 
nadily  imitate  all  aorta  of  ai  tiooi ".  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  growth  of 
tlw  imitatira  impulae  aea  Pcayer,  ep,  tit..  Cap.  £11. 
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wlierc  a  close  aBsociation  liaa  been  formed  betweca 
certain  visual  imprcssioas  and  certain  movementa,  tlu 
eight  of  another  performing  a  particular  movement 
may  suffice  to  call  it  forth.  The  action  is  not  fully 
voluntary.  There  is  no  distinct  element  of  desire  o: 
wish  for  an  end  present  in  the  child's  mind.  At  moat 
there  ia  a  vague  deairo  for  the  pleasure  of  movement, 
and  even  this  is  not,  apparently,  present  in  all  casea. 
The  imprcflsioQ  vividly  suggests,  and  is  immediatdy 
followed  by  the  action,  without  any  intermclkte 
stage  of  looking  onward  and  desiring  a  result 

IiiiitiUon  ia  •  ttenal  exainpin  »f  tiia  Uoil«n«7  tlrMdr  toiKlied  on  to 
carry  out  auj  movvmimt  vivully  njcKtiMil  U  ths  mouietit  Am  ra 
iwinlcd  out,  n  motor  reptetenUlion  appears  to  involve  «  nuetnt  atigiif 
t1i«  proccM  oi  inncrvntioD,  nml  OMiwqucntIr  trad*  tn  pan  tsto  A* 
Ktual  pvrfoTtunnoe  ot  Die  nioT«incDt.  Ia  oIomI^  watohim;;  MKrtW* 
moty-nienti>,Ajr.,  the  ttnkc*  of  &  biUiud  player,  trcare,**  U>U*  otjMrrat 
•pt  to  aecoiuftuiy  tlicm  with  *lJi:lit  norcinvnti  ef  Ibo  tame  kio'l  (M*^ 
einUcht  I'tijMepe,  p.  S93).  Otlicr  buhuiCM  of  (hi*  temlencj  u«  lt« 
tion-rnliintATj  tittcniocca  of  a  pcnoa  '  thinking  aloud '.  Hon  Krikinc 
examples  are  to  1m  met  with  in  abnormal  eanditioai^  in  llie  curjvit 
out  of  UAm  fij:t$,  or  ideoa  ttt  octiooi  wliieh  bive  for  aome  rewati  aaqsiR^ 
a  preteniatuml  |i«i«iBt<'iice  in  tli«  mtud.  ThcM  ore  cominMilj  «■• 
taincd  I17  it  atmng  foro*  of  emotion.  Hr.  Bormom  olMortw  that  Ikt 
iniilfllire  I^nHrnny  which  okewa  ItMlf  moot  oonapjcttou^l.v  In  the  nun 
tnt«ltigi.>iil  Buitiidl^  lu  ttnge  meet,  in  ibe  inMue,  wvl  nt  an  earljr  penal 
of  child  lifn,  "is  tJinrncteristic  of  n  certain  ar«a  of  mental  vnlutko* 
(Jaentai  t'tolulum  %n  Aniniiiit,  p.  SHy 

Later  on  this  'unconscious'  mechanical  imitatimi 
tends  to  become  a  more  conu-ious  and  definitely 
voluntary  operation.     A  child  of  6  or  8  imitotes  tli« 


■  Wnodt  rigliilr  rvmarlu  thnt  eT«rT  diitlM  nfmomtatian  of  ■  I 
f«  ■t(«ii.ttd  by  an  impiilag  to  pctrorm  It  (HyiiKleg.  At«Mt^  II.,  f.  mt. 
Tot  a  riiltor  acronnt  of  t>i«  procMi  tDr«Iv*d  the  rMiIrr  ttiottU  coiubIi  Dr. 
Caqin>t«r'*  account  of  Idra-molor  octiiMi,  Ufnlal  Fhf§i*hff,  [Ik.  L,  Chi|i 
Tl.,  SecL  a.  end  I>r.  Bain'e  UlaiOiittw  of  the  liiftnm^  of  Tiied  Mmi  » 

octiML   n<  AM6«i<i>Ht (At  tyia,et.it.,(Mf.v.,sv±  s. 
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actions  of  others  under  the  inSuence  of  a  conscious 
desire  to  do  what  others  do.  The  motive  here  seems 
to  be  in  part  the  love  of  display  assuming  the  particular 
form  of  rivalry,  or  a  wish  to  equal  or  outstrip  others. 
A  child  likes  to  show  his  powers,  to  prove  that  he  can 
do  what  he  sees  other  children  do.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  motive  is  closely  connected  with  social  feel- 
ings, with  affection  and  admiration  for  others.  Thus 
a  boy  thinks  it  a  fine  thing  to  imitate  the  actions  of 
his  father  or  his  elder  brother.  Where  there  is  strong 
affection  for  a  parent  or  teacher  the  impulse  to  follow 
their  lead  will  be  more  powerful  We  thus  see  that 
imitation  is  closely  related  to  sympathy  both  in  itself 
and  in  its  conditions.^ 

So  far  we  have  supposed  that  the  imitative  move- 
ment is  a  faithful  reproduction  of  an  action  that  has 
been  previously  acquired  under  the  pressure  of  some 
special  desire,  and  this  frequently  happens.  Thus, 
children  open  their  mouths,  shout,  and  so  forth,  in 
response  to  the  lead  of  others'  movements.  But 
imitation  is  much  more  than  this.  The  child  imitates 
new  actions.  Thus  the  infant  learns  to  wave  his 
hand  in  response  to  the  action  of  the  mother.  Here, 
however,  the  same  conditions  are  presupposed.  A 
certain  range  of  motor  acquisition  related  to  the  new 
movement  seems  always  to  precede  such  constructive 
imitation.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  vocal  imitation,  which  is  preceded  by  a  certain 
stage  of  spontaneous  or  feeling-prompted  exercise  of 
the  organ.* 

'  Tht  impnlM  of  iisititioa  Uke*  on  k  sp«dsl  form  In  Uig  artiitia  « 
<re>tive  propeniity. 

■  Of.  abovfl,  pp.  S14,  iU. 
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The  tendency  to  imitate  those  about  as  is  a  vtry 
important  aid  to  the  dovelopmont  of  the  will.     From 
the  very  earliest  it  co-operatee  with  the  force  of  tht 
child's  spontaneous  desires,  and  so  tends  grcatJy  to 
shorten  the  pn>cess  of  acquisition  in  the  caae  of  useful 
movemcuts  which  he  would  otherwis«  perfono.    Tliui 
a  child  thrown  with  other  children  leitms  to  waUc 
more  quiokty  th.in  one  cut  off  from  the  cxumpla  of 
others.    And  example  tends  to  saggest  a  large  Taiicty 
of  new  modes  of  movement,  and  so  to  onlarga  Twy 
much  the  range  of  action.     We  see  this  exempliSeil 
in  a  striking  manner  in  the  reproduction  of  tricks  of 
gesture,  vocal  combinntion,  toe.,  of  otJier  children  aboot 
the  end  of  the  third  year. 

Children  vary  much  in  the  strength  of  the  imita- 
tive impulse.  This  is  i>artly  connected  with  unequil 
degrees  of  vigour  in  the  active  organs.  An  euergetie 
active  child  will  be  more  disposed  to  pick  up  tbe 
actions  of  others  than  a  feeble  lethargic  child.  JIucb, 
too,  will  depend  on  the  closeness  of  attention  to  tli« 
visible  effects  of  movements,  when  performed  by  tl» 
child  himself  and  by  others.  Finally  the  atrcngth  of 
tho  impulse  to  imitate  others  will  vary  much  with 
the  emotional  temperament  There  are  children 
strongly  disposed  to  fall  in  with  the  ways  of  othns, 
to  rely  on  their  authority,  to  follow  their  lead.  Tbtwt 
are  especially  imitative.  Others  again  of  a  man 
independent  eolf-aascrtive  turn  of  mitid  ore  apt  to 
strike  out  their  own  modes  of  action.  Such  an 
much  less  iuiluenced  by  example  and  the  impulse  of 

itation. 

Movement   and   Verbal   Suggestion :  the  Word  of 
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Command.  Very  doaely  related  to  imitatiTe  move- 
ment, is  movement  called  forth  by  some  arbitrarily 
attached  sign,  and  more  particularly  some  verbal  sign. 
This  is  illustrated  in  movements  in  response  to  com- 
mand. These  imply  a  still  higher  degree  of  the 
power  of  distinctly  representing  or  picturing  a  move- 
ment apart  from  the  desire  for  any  special  result 
which  follows  in  particular  circumstances.  In  order 
to  perform  them  the  child  mast  be  able  to  detach  the 
movement  from  its  attendant  circumstances  and  make 
it  an  object  of  separate  attention.  There  is  further 
involved  here  an  association  between  an  action  and  a 
verbal  sign. 

This  connection,  unlik»  that  between  a  movement 
and  ita  visible  effect,  is  an  artificial  one,  and  as  such 
has  to  be  built  up  by  a  process  of  teaching  or  dis- 
cipline. Thus  the  dog  comes  to  respond  to  verbal 
or  other  signs  as  *  go  back,' '  lie  down/  by  a  system  of 
training.  Many  repetitions  of  the  command  coupled  by 
*  interpretations '  of  its  meaning  are  necessary  before 
the  association  becomes  perfect.  But  when  it  is  per- 
fect, the  sound  of  the  command  coUa  up  the  appro- 
priate movement  with  scarcely  any  conscious  element 
of  desire.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  the  disciplined 
child.  The  mere  suggestion  of  a  command  cdls  forth 
a  prompt  response.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  move- 
ments of  a  Kindergarten  class  or  a  drilling  class. 
Here  again  we  see  that  when  a  thoroughly  acquired 
movement  is  vividly  suggested  we  are  disposed  to 
&II0W  it  out  with  little  reference  to  its  conaequences. 

Through  the  medium  of  language  the  child's  move- 
ments come  to  a  large  extent  under  the  guidance  and 
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control  of  others.     Our  elaborate  terminology  for  fb 
several  piirts  of  the  body  and  their  various  movemeola 
enables  a  motlier  or  teacher  to  give  the  child  minate 
directions  as  to  his  movements.      When  there  is  a 
vigorous  active  syEtem,  and  a  faint  wisli  to  pleiuw, 
the  suggestion  of  a  movement  will  commonly  sufliti 
to  call  it  fortli.    Thus  the  mother  suggcfita  that  tlM 
child  should  run  in  the  gordcn  and  play  a  while,  aaJ 
Lbe  sug^^tion  is  at  once  followed  out. 

Through  these  aasociations  with  words  the  edtwatot 
has  an  additional  means  of  calling  forth  new  modes  (4 
moTement.  Having  for  example  learnt  the  mcauin;!; 
of '  Hold  the  head  up/  *  Keep  the  arms  straight  do*u.' 
the  drilling  maater  is  ahlc  to  call  forth  the  comliiniition 
of  these  movements.  Children  are  daily  acquiring 
new  modes  of  movement  under  the  verbal  direclioi 
or  guidance  of  their  parents,  teachers,  plajmates,  &c 

Internal  Command  of  Movement,  lu  all  the  fonu> 
of  movement  considered  so  far  action  occurs  in  n- 
spouse  t-o  external  impressions.  It  ari«ca  on 
either  of  a  sensation,  or  of  a  perception  (of  an  ohjt 
movement,  word,  kc).  A  higher  stage  is 
when  movement  becomes  detached  from 
impressions,  and  follows  an  internal  process  of  Imo 
nation.  In  tbb  way  it  becomes  centrally  or  iat 
nally  initiated  or  excited,  llms  a  child  may  as  tit? 
result  of  a  process  of  association  think  of  a  pardcular 
toy  put  away  somewhere,  and  experiencing  the  At 
to  play  with  it  carry  out  the  Dcceseoiy  movements. 

From  the  ability  to  perform  a  particular  moi 
meut  whenever  a  wish  arises  for  a  definite 
the  child  easily  passes  to  the  ability  to  move  when 
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wishes  to  do  so  apart  &om  any  Bpecial  result.  This 
power  of  interna],  indepeudeot  motor  representation 
(apart  &om  external  impressions)  appears  to  involve  a 
considerable  degree  of  facility  in  the  performance  of 
the  movement,  and  a  proportionate  readiness  to  carry 
it  out  Hence  a  certain  tendency  to  movement 
whenever  the  motor  representation  arises,  even  where 
there  is  no  special  purpose  to  be  gained  at  the  time. 
This  being  so  the  recurrence  of  so  slight  a  desire  as 
the  mere  wish  to  move  an  organ,  suffices  to  excite  or 
call  forth  the  movement.  This  ability  to  move  from 
the  mere  desire  or  wish  to  move  constitutes  in  the  full 
sense  the  internal  command  of  the  bodUy  organs,  the 
bringing  of  them  under  the  sway  of  internal  processes 
of  representation  (imagining  and  wishing)  and  the 
setting  them  free  from  the  influence  of  external 
circumstances. 

The  process  of  working  up  old  motor  attainments 
into  new  forma  is  perfected  by  tMs  internal  com- 
mand of  the  active  organs.  It  is  only  when  the 
child  is  able  at  will  to  move  his  several  ot^ans 
and  more  particularly  his  arms,  hands,  and  fingers, 
Bteaddy  and  easily  in  various  directions,  that  he  is  in 
a  position  to  go  on  rapidly  to  new  and  more  complex 
motor  attainments. 

This  attainment  of  a  wide  and  perfect  command  of 
the  bodily  organs  involves  the  growth  of  will  in  more 
ways  than  one.  As  has  been  remarked,  aU  external 
actions,  including  the  most  elaborate  processes  of 
moral  conduct,  are  carried  out  by  means  of  movements 
of  various  kinds.  The  command  of  the  motor  organs 
is  thus  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  higher  kinda  of 
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action.  Not  only  so,  the  very  process  of  acqtiirin| 
this  command  of  movement  implies  the  exercise  in  i 
rudimcutnry  form  of  the  higher  voluutury  powtn, 
anrl  more  particalarly  persistence  in  effort  aud  trial 
detcrminutioa  to  overcome  difficulties,  and  practictil 
intelligence  in  coropariug  and  choosing  between  alter- 
nati%'C8.  Anybody  who  watches  an  infant  tr}'ing  W 
coroliiue  manual  movementB  so  aa  to  nujso  or  turn  tms 
an  intTOctablo  object,  may  see  how  in  this  early  nnd 
crude  form  of  action  (he  attributes  of  the  higher  voli- 
tion begin  to  mnnifost  tliemselves. 

Movement  and  Habit.  The  term  habit  is  commonly 
tucd  with  reference  to  any  re<iirring  mmXe  of  mental 
operation,  aa  'hubitof  thought'.  Thiore  ittrictlyitia 
confined  to  mental  phenomena  lying  within  tbo  rcgioa 
of  w^ill  or  action.  In  tbia  region  it  indicat^ns  the  foil 
or  extreme  effect  of  repetition  and  of  sssociatiaa 
We  do  a  thing  from  habit  when  wo  give  the  action 
the  niininium  of  attention,  and  when  there  is  no  dis* 
tinct  ek-mi?nt  of  desire  or  purpose  present  in  the  case. 
A  habitual  action  has  in  its  uniform  uudcviating  cha- 
racter, aa  well  as  in  its  want  of  a  distinctly  consdoui 
eli^mt'ot,  a  quasi-mcchimical  character,  aud  so  reeemhla 
redcx  and  instinctive  actions.  Ilence,  as  already  oth 
served,  habitual  actions  are  often  said  to  be  perfoiiDed 
'instinctively'  or  automatically.* 

Aa  we  have  seen,  every  movement  tends  by  freqneot 
performance  to  grow  easy.  There  remains  a  *  dispoii- 
tion'   to  perform  it  whenever  it  is  suggeatod,  and 
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apart  from  any  stroDg  promptings  of  desire.  This 
disp<wition  implies  not  only  a  psychological  fact,  a 
greater  readiness  to  perform  the  particular  action,  but 
ft  physiological  fact,  namely  a  modification  of  the 
nerve-structures  concerned.  This  fixed  disposition  or 
tendency,  produced  by  repetition  and  practice,  to  act 
in  a  given  way  in  response  to  the  slightest  stimulus 
is  one  isgredient  in  what  we  call  habit 

The  second  constituent  of  habit  is  the  clrae  associa- 
tion between  a  definite  movement  and  a  certain  ex- 
ternal impression,  by  virtue  of  which  the  latter  coUs 
forth  the  former  immediately  and  without  any  inter- 
mediate stage  of  distinct  volition  or  even  motor  re- 
presentation. When  a  person  under  the  force  of  habit 
takes  out  his  latch-key  in  arriving  at  the  door  of  a 
house  at  which  be  is  staying,  the  explanation  is  that 
the  sight  of  the  door  instantly  suggests  and  calls 
forth  the  action  associated  with  the  object.  Here 
again  we  have  as  the  physiological  groundwork  a  '  co- 
ordination' or  organic  connection  of  the  nerve-centres 
concerned. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  principle  of  habit,  we 
may  instance  movement  under  command  when  made 
prompt  and  unreflecting  by  practice.  The  movements 
of  a  perfectly  trained  soldier,  the  actions  of  a  signal- 
man in  response  to  instructions  sent  bim,  exhibit  this 
mechanical  and  quasi-reflex  character  in  a  high  degree. 
In  a  less  marked  degree  habit  enters  into  most  of  our 
customaiy  every  day  movements. 

Habit  and  Complex  Movements.  When  a  number 
of  movements  are  combined,  the  frequent  performance 
of  these  in  combination,  tend^  to  consolidate  the  , 
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separate  linlcs,  so  tbat  each  step  calls  up  tho  sacceed- 
iug  ou<;s  without  a  distinct  iutci'VcnlioD  of  couscigtu- 
ncJM.  Simplo  examples  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  tlic 
fivrics  of  movements  involved  iu  walking,  swimming, 
dancing,  in  playing  a  piece  of  music  from  memory, 
rccittug  a  fiimiliar  poem,  and  so  on. 

Such  chains  of  action  approximate  in  character  to 
the  eequeuces  of  movemeul  in  hroaltiing,  and  other 
movements  into  which  cousciousoees  fmm  the  first 
enters  hut  faintly.  Thcso  rapid  and  hiUf-conseions 
scries  of  movc-mcnts  imply  thnt  tho  nervous  centres 
concerned  have  become  perfectly  co-ordinated  bo  that 
tho  action  of  one  at  once  excites  the  corresponding 
activity  of  the  others.*  The  only  element  of  Tohtioo 
LB  at  the  outset  {e.g.,  deciding  to  go  ont  for  a  walk, 
sitting  down  to  the  piano  to  play,  and  so  on).  Wlivn 
the  fuuiliar  series  has  been  started  the  mind  outv  be 
BO  little  occupied  as  to  be  able  to  attend  to  otiKr 
mutters.  Thus  a  pL-rsoa  may  carry  on  a  train  of 
thought  while  walking,  or  engage  in  couversatjoQ 
wbilu  playing  a  well-known  piece  of  music. 

Sncb  cliaitit  or  movoment  not  onl^  la<k  disUtict  votitioiul  irapilMS 
bnt  tho  dljiiiiici  BDu«or  TcimMBUiio&a.  At  ««  uw  abura  (jk  9l1>a 
■ueotMiou  <it  niuvitmiDU  eon*uU  of  b  chftio  of  motor  •zperiraeM  ni 
of  »rii)Kii7  imiimwjoii*  (aounda,  tovobM),  Wliea  «rt«a  rpfH-auJ  t^ 
nuMular  ai])«rie»[«  t^g«ll»er  with  Um  puake  wciuiion  ■U«iiiliii|[  ll* 
me<iilioii  uf  anj  »tcp  id  tbo  moTMntut  •[•prara  at  oDoe  to  escili  tte 
n«xt  iDoi'«iHeiil  wflliout  the  intcrventton  of  a.  dialincl  tvpn«atilnli'«  sf 
iliU  movencBt.*    The  fiut  tliut  tlM  iutnuion  of  a  voUtiuiud  tiii|iulM  ta 

*  S«  Car|rsn(ar,  op.  eU.,  f.  li, 

*  Wuiult  aivt*  to  IrAov  llio  mc««MEr«  tttgit  of  kabltual  «r  «voal«ri))r 
aatonutM  Ktioni.  Tnm  Mng  fully  ivIantarT  tlwy  pair  Hm  lata  iMfit 
tiv4  morcmeula  (Triib-birwBfiiiigBnt,  involruig  a  prti'ollnit  oanKloM  WM- 
tian  (on«ii  I  aiiiMllon  of  niOT«iB4ut)  anJ  acconiiaiiinl  hj  •  fcrlliix  of  MtMM 
fmpciltr.  ihcD.  finillr.  inlo  prrftrily  rtfiM.  luMUiiuh  H  tlia  dMUMtof  MM- 
lioB  dlw^jiMni  out  of  connL-ioUBueM  {«p,  tit,  f.  iU>. 
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the  ahape  of  an  effnrt  of  attention  dUtinctlj  deranges  mA  a  Iiabitnal 
ttaiii  aufigeeta  that  this  mecbaiucal  eEfect  depends  on  the  cfvordination  of 
certain  lower  centres  the  action  of  which  is  interfered  with  ('  inhibited ") 
by  tlie  influence  of  the  higher  centres  of  volition. 

Habit  and  Routine.  In  a  measure  aJl  customary 
Bnccessionfi  of  moTement  illuBtrate  the  effect  of  the 
principle  of  habit.  The  performance  of  one  action  or 
chun  of  actioDB  su^esta  and  excites  its  usual  suc- 
cessor. In  this  way  much  of  our  daily  routine  tends 
to  take  on  a  semi-automatic  character.  Thus  the 
man  of  routine  passes  with  only  a  faint  or  nascent 
volitional  impulse  from  the  meal  to  the  walk,  from 
the  walk  to  the  business  of  the  day,  and  so  forth. 
That  this  force  of  habit  involves  a  process  of  physio- 
logical adjustment  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  due 
succession  brings  a  certain  satisfaction  to  the  mind, 
while  any  interruption  of  the  customary  sequence 
produces  a  feeling  of  distress  analogous  to  that  which 
accompanies  the  obstruction  of  a  natural  instinct 

What  we  ordinarily  call  the  force  of  habit  inclndes  not  onlf  this 
tendency  in  one  groap  of  actions  to  call  forth  their  custoDiary  sacceiKiiB, 
but  fnrtlier  the  fixing  of  certain  feelings  and  desiies  u  periodic.  The 
man  of  routine  tends  to  do  all  things,  even  to  seek  his  amnsementa,  in  a 
regular  periodic  fashion.  In  this  respect  habit  or  'second  nature'  still 
further  resembles  instinctive  impulse,  which  ia  determined  in  tlie  first 
place  by  tecnning  organic  sensations. 

Strength  of  Habit.  Habits  (like  associations  between 
representations)  are  of  very  different  degrees  of 
strength.  The  degree  of  perfection  of  a  habit  may 
be  estimated  by  the  promptness,  and  uniformity  of 
the  active  response  to  stimulus.  Thus  the  soldier's 
response  to  an  order  is  '  mechanically  perfect '  when  it 
follows  immediately  and  in  every  case.    The  strength 
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of  a  hal>it  may  be  estimated  in  other  ways  aJsa  Tt 
fdlowi  from  tlie  above  account  of  the  mecbanism  of 
habit,  that  it  is  a  tcndcucy  to  a  spfcinl  kiiid  of  actjon 
which  is  pliyMologically  better  organised  than  thooe 
accompitiiii^d  by  clear  consciousocss.  It  is  thos  a 
force  which  it  is  difBcult  for  deliberate  rolitioD  to 
reach  and  coimtcmct  And  the  strength  of  n  haWt 
may  bo  estimated  by  the  difficulty  of  ii)<>dif)'iiig  the 
customary  succession.* 

Conditions  of  the  Strength  of  Habit.  The  condi- 
tions on  which  the  strength  of  a  habit  depends  are 

(1)  the  amount  of  motive  force  brought  to  bear  and 
of  attention  given  at  the  outset  in  order  to  make  the 
action  perfect  TIio  action  must  it  is  obvious  be  per-  I 
feet  as  a  voluntary  one  before  it  becomes  habitual 
The  will  must  itself  gain  full  possession  of  an  action 
before  it  can  bond  it  over  to  ita  sulH>nlinate,  habit 

(2)  Tlie  frecpiency  with  which  the  action  has  been 
performed.  Re|>ctition  is  the  great  means  of  fixini,' 
movement  in  the  channels  of  habit  (3)  The  uiii- 
forraity  or  continuity  of  its  performance  in  like  ci^ 
cuniBtances.  The  importance  of  not  intermitting  the 
perfoi-manco  of  an  action  Is  knomi  to  every  parent 
and  teacher.  For  example  a  child  may  put  away 
his  toys  after  playing  with  them  a  good  many  tini>-!i, 
and  yet  not  acquire  a  habit  of  doing  so,  if  he  now 
and  again  omits  to  perform  the  action.  A  perfect  habit 
pre8up]M)Ke4  a  certain  length  of  unbroken  or  unvaiy* 
tag  experience. 

>  TW  Bmnzlh  of  III*  Kllva  ImpalM  may  alM  h«  wiMiwj  by  Um  dtpM 
of  dtwoiufott  aiUInx  IVom  «  cbwkuig  or  UadoriBg  of  Uw  liaUL  Bal  (Ui 
diiracteriitie  of  halnt  i*  btrt  Ulnrtniad  b  tli*  U^btr  uul  nan 
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It  is  to  be  added  that  the  growth  of  habit  is  much 
easier  in  the  early  '  plastic '  period  of  life  than  later 
on.  A  more  extended  process  of  acquisition,  a  larger 
number  of  repetitions  are  needed  to  fix  action  in  a 
definite  direction  in  later  years.*  The  habitual  modes 
of  movement  acquired  in  early  life  commonly  cling  to 
the  child  to  the  end.  His  peculiar  carriage  and  gait, 
his  mode  of  articulation  and  iatonation,  his  way  of 
doing  aU  the  homely  performances  of  everyday  life, 
all  illustrate  the  effect  of  early  habituation. 

Learning  and  Unlearning  Habit.  There  is  another 
reason  why  it  is  so  much  more  difficult  to  form  a  new 
habit  as  life  advances.  It  commonly  involves  the 
unlearning  of  an  old  habit.  The  problem  is  thus 
greatly  complicated.  A  child  that  has  acquired  an 
awkward  way  of  sitting,  or  unpleasant  tricks  of 
manner,  gives  special  difficulty  to  the  educator.  In 
order  to  build  up  the  new  habit  he  has  to  work 
against  the  resisting  force  of  the  old  one.  Move- 
ment tends  to  set  in  the  old  direction,  and  many  a 
painful  eflbrt  ia  needed  to  check  the  current. 

Fixity  and  Plasticity  of  Movement.  A  good  many 
of  our  recurring  daily  movements  illustrate  the  prin- 
ciple of  habit  So  large  a  part  of  our  life  is  a  recurrence 
c^  similar  circumstances  and  similar  needs,  that  it  is 
well  for  our  actions  to  grow  habitual  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  actions  by  which  we  care  for  the  needs 
of  the  body,  our  behaviour  before  others,  and  so 
forth,  are  dominated  by  this  principle.  In  this  way 
nerve-energy  is  economised  and  the  powers  of  the  mind 

1  TMi  li  ooDDect«d  with  tlie  fpecial  pluticitj  or  odsptaliility  of  the  nomm 
wpimi  ftt  tliii  poiiod.    (Sm  Cupentw,  he  at.) 
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are  left,  free  for  otLcr  matters.  Wherever  the  sanw 
(or  similar)  circumstances  frequently  rw^ur  and  call  foe 
like  modes  of  action,  tlic  co-opcratioa  of  the  principle 
of  habit  is  a  clear  gain. 

At  the  S!ime  time  human  life  diOers  from  aium.it 
life  in  the  greater  degree  of  its  complexity  ami  raiu- 
bitity.  We  are  not  furnished  with  an  outfit  of 
'instincts*  to  start  with  as  the  lower  animals  ore. 
And  this  f:ict  suggests  that  much  of  our  life  oonatsts 
ID  modilyiug  our  movements  and  adapting  tbcm  to 
new  circumstances  The  growth  of  will  implies  thtu 
a  twofold  process:  (a)  the  deepening  ot'  iKirticular 
active  aptitudes  and  tendencies,  that  is  the  fixing  (^ 
oft-ropeoted  actions  in  a  definite  and  nnraryiug  form; 
[h)  the  wide-ning  of  these  active  capahilitieji  l>y  a  cud- 
stant  variation  of  old  actions,  by  new  aduptotions,  of 
special  combinations  saitod  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances  of  the  timo. 


Tbe  TmUlng  flf  tlw  Will  and  tli«  Ex«relu  of  the  Acttrt 
Oigans.  TLo  ex«ruM  ot  tlw  udmiiIiu  or^^d  b«l«i0i  in  put  lu 
wbiit  is  callvd  jiIij-Bical  education.  It  b  utricil  on  to  a  ootuiibt- 
B,1>Io  extent  fi>r  purpcaea  of  bodily  iMttth.  Tlie  niitreh  aod  d<fte« 
o(  tha  KindoyarMi,  the  drilHii;:;  Icmoa  of  tho  Mbixil  l«v«  ■  diitot 
nfcwiMe  to  lienllb,  utA  e.n  ilicUUnl  bj  tho  rulo  ■  A  limltlij  minJ  ia 
■  hctiltlij  hody ',  Sot  only  bo,  bodily  jmctiM  it  oaitiMl  on  to  ■ 
lugt)  (xUtnt  for  tli«  Mkfl  of  nttaiiiiiig  Mine  dittiDctly  phyaial 
oxcvHmio^,  k  well  developed  phyiique,  rabudiMM  «id  aKUity  of 
liiab.  Tliia  applies  to  the  training  ot  tlie  Greek  youlb  wbiiib  hwl 
n  lullitnty  Mignifloance,  the  tniiiiing  ot  tbo  modwn  ruiiner,  <>ai«iisff, 
and  soon. 

Oil  tli«  otltcr  liand,  tliu  oxcrctae  of  tlw  mUto  on{ao*  atAod*  In  • 
doao  rulktioa  to  itiU'iti-ctuiU  cdueatioti.  Tlii*  n)t]>li««  nora  partioo' 
luly  to  the  hiuul  awl  the  \<MSb,  Teaching  dilldntn  lo  aprak  di» 
tliutly,  to  Kod,  and  lo  writer  is  eommoiUy  looked  oa  as  *  ^tt  e( 
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fattcllectiinl  inttrnction.  It  is  obvious  that  these  actions  largely 
■ubserre  the  ends  of  knowledge,  and  aie  indeed  neceaBoiy  to  the 
takinft  in  and  givin){  out  of  knowledge. 

While  the  special  exercise  of  the  active  organa  in  particular 
diiections  seems  thus  to  fall  under  physical  or  intellectual  training, 
the  general  exercise  of  them  comes  more  appropriately  under  the 
head  of  moral  training.  As  ve  have  seen,  the  growth  of  the  will 
begins  with  the  attainment  of  the  power  of  commanding  the  organs 
of  movement.  The  outgoings  of  deaira  or  active  impulse  first 
appear  in  connection  with  movementL  It  is  in  movement  that 
dear  purpose  and  intention  first  display  themselves.  And  it  is 
Itere  that  perseverance  in  trial  and  resolution  first  manifest  them- 
nlvesL  Further,  all  the  higher  actions  of  life  depend  on  the 
attainment  of  t.  general  control  of  the  bodily  organs.  (lOnseqnently 
the  exercising  of  these  capabilities  involves  a  rudimentary  training 
of  the  vill.  All  practice  in  doing  things,  then,  whatever  its 
primary  object  may  he,  is  to  soma  extent  a  strengthening  of  voli- 
tional power. 

It  should  be  home  in  mind  at  the  outset  that  children  are  dis- 
posed to  activity  and  in  their  self-appointod  occupations  and  play 
show  that  they  are  capable  of  making  real  progress  without  any 
direct  control  from  parent  or  toochor.  The  young  child  should 
from  the  beginning  have  ample  opportnnity  for  exercising  bis 
active  organs.  His  nursery  and  his  playground  should  be  pro- 
Tided  with  objects  fitted  to  call  forth  movement,  manual  and 
bodily.  The  important  part  played  by  imitation  in  the  growth  of 
voluntary  movement  sa^^ests  the  advantages  of  companionship  in 
these  early  occupations.  A  child  ia  etimulatod  hy  the  sight  of 
oUiers  doing  some  new  thing.* 

The  special  province  of  the  educator  in  the  training  of  the  vill 
in  the  performance  of  bodily  movement  beyins  with  shnwing  the 
child  how  to  do  things.  This  requires  judgment  It  is  better  for 
the  child  to  find  out  the  way  to  do  a  thing  for  himself  where  he 
can,  just  as  it  is  better  for  him  to  discover  a  fact  or  a  truth  for 
himself.  Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  growth  of  will  than  that  indo- 
lence which  shrinks  from  trial  and  experiment,  and  which  comes 

*  SodBl  games  have  a  fttrthm- and  mora  diatiactlysurroiaSiict  in  that  they 
cultivate  the  power  of  onitcd  actioii. 


Tns  wiu> 


Mjiamtj  to  ixvretil  «r  nurse  cfying  'Wliat  bIwII  I  AnV  m  'Do 
thU  tot  m«'.  But  Uiera  are  mfinj  Ihinjis  which  tbn  cliiM  ohnoailj 
eaRnot  <lo  wilfa  tlin  bittt  of  will&  Hokco  •■>  ocaMoiMl  ioUthwa 
into  diililron's  pUy  with  non-  utiKHMtioiu  will  oftoa  ftvr»  a  lutbl 
•limnlas  and  eDO«>n»g<!iaunt  to  mnouixl  Mtivily, 

From  tiM  firaft  th*  child  him  U>  be  tavglil  to  oh&jt,  to  do  lhlt,a 
when  ho  fa  told  to  do  them.  Thu«  he  ii  iv-iiiiK«I  to  nU  al  l«Ua 
and  oAt  hf«  food  ia  *  oerlain  waj-,  ami  an  furtii.  Hnr*  thit  vdoMM 
boeomca  in  a  new  and  more  )3))xirtant  mam  Um  traiaur  of  Um 
diild'*  will  As  we  bare  aeen.  movenent  nixtor  oooirmikI  m  mn 
ini[>ottant  sUi^  in  llio  growth  of  Tolimtoir  aclion.  The  exoRiM 
of  a  firm  but  wise  diaofpline  in  thit  eatljr  alag«  ol  jvnth  will  i> 
more  lltan  nnjrtliing  oha  to  stMngtlwD  rolnnlarr  \tr>wvt.  Snn 
the  iispoftancD  of  making  tha  connection  between  mmmaod  nd 
action  aa  doee  aa  possibly  ao  (hat  the  nvponBea  majr  ha  egttaia 
and  ptompt.  ilnro  it  ia  deniraMe  not  only  to  obeerire  the  jfMimJ 
eonditwna  of  n  wise  and  elTuctive  autlMriljr,  but  to  Donault  tk) 
cliitd'n  powon,  not  to  demand  what  b  beyond  th«M^  and  awn 
to  oonaidor  his  raryin;;  degnea  of  mMlioMH  to  act  When  Uw 
nolbor  nr  toaobar  hu  anocendDil  in  gaining  a  porfeot  eontrni  ortf 
the  «bild'8  actions  the  power  of  educating  Ibo  jroang  will  ia  gfealJy 
onUTxvd. 

AInwal  all  aohool  exorolMa  involve  t)ie  eo-opcratiim  of  tbp  cliilifi 
aotire  pi>w«i»  to  aome  sxtenl.  Even  the  oral  lemon  dooiands  llist 
ehildnin  abnnl>t  take  up  a  oorlnin  b-Hlily  atlitudo,  aud  k<Vp  Ui« 
hoail  nnd  the  oyaa  fixed  in  n  pnrltcnUr  dinclton.  The  rMilii^  and 
writing  loiwona  ni»d  tha  drilling  lr««oD  each  call  furth  activity  ia 
Uieir  apecial  u-ay.  The  greet  ageney  htre  it  atill  commnnl  aiipiilii- 
mentod  by  exumple  or  showing  tlie  child  hew  to  perfona  tha 
nqnind  movement  The  Impubee  of  inutation  thmdd  ba  appailnl 
to,  no  as  to  imIim  the  full  bene6l  of  eJucntIng  chiMrrn  in  nntnlnn 

It  miwl  nitvur  be  forgotten  thai  the  growth  of  the  active  powan^ 
like  olhnr  mental  growth,  ia  a  gradtial  pTncesa.  Tha  raaily  eo» 
mond  of  iho  active  oivnn*  ia  tb«  rodult  of  a  long  aerieo  of  eipfit 
eneea.  Tlte  ohitd  aiiy  of  ooatva  fail  to  Bxei.'«le  the  m)nird 
movenont  baoaUM  ha  ia  not  eano'ntmting  bis  utiml  on  wliat  be  it 
d<>inj^  Than  tlie  ti-tu:h<!r  ia  juMitie>l  in  Utnining  him.  If  boweva^ 
I  often  happen,  tint  fulun  is  tha  nsule  of  iiuuificiimt  praiK 
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exerciw  of  the  organ  concerned,  the  blame  lather  falls  on  the 
teacher  for  imposing  an  unsuitable  tank.  The  careful  graduation  of 
work  according  to  capability  ia  well  illaatrated  ia  teaching  deaf 
mutes  to  speak  by  a  process  of  imitative  movement.  The  teacher 
begina  with  movements  of  the  ext«mal  pi;rt3  of  the  body  vhich 
Are  distinctly  visible  to  the  child  vben  he  himself  performs  them. 
Only  after  a  certain  practice  of  the  imitative  capability  in  this 
simple  form  does  he  go  on  to  call  forth  the  more  delicate  and 
hidden  movements  of  ths  organ  of  articnlBtioa  hy  the  aid  of  the 
•ense  of  touch. 

A  proper  nnderstuiding  of  tixe  principle  of  habit  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  the  teacher.  Throughout  the  whole  of  prac- 
tical training,  from  the  acquisition  of  those  simple  actions  which 
enter  into  good  manners,  up  to  the  most  elaborate  manual  and 
Tocal  performances,  the  force  of  habit  is  called  into  requisition. 
In  teaching  a  child  to  talk,  to  write,  to  be  well-behaved,  and  so  on, 
the  teacher  aims  at  bringing  about  an  easy,  rapid,  and  quasi- 
mechaaical  mode  of  action.  The  conditions  necessary  to  the  forma- 
tion of  habit  need  to  be  attended  to.  A  clear  recognition  of  the 
truth  that  a  perfect  habit  represents  a  long  series  of  repetitions, 
will  tend  to  make  the  teacher  patient  and  hopefuL 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

COMPLEX  ACTION :  CONDUCT. 

In  the  previous  chapter  we  have  traced  the  procew 
by  which  the  child  acquires  the  command  of  his 
moving  orgaas.  It  is  in  bringing  these  into  play 
that  he  first;  exercises  his  power  of  will.  And  until 
he  has  become  capable  of  performing  this  and  that 
movement,  and  combination  of  movements,  at  will,  he 
ig  not  in  a  position  to  carry  out  those  higher  actions 
in  which  the  fully  developed  will  manifests  itself. 
These  complex  actions  always  involve  muscular 
actions  of  some  kind.  What  marks  off  this  higher 
region  of  action  from  that  of  movement  is  not  so 
much  the  complexity  of  the  movements  themselves, 
as  the  amount  of  reSection  (anticipation,  &c.)  and  the 
degree  of  complexity  of  the  feelings  or  motives  which 
enter  into  them.  Early  action  is  characterised  by 
impulsiveness,  late  action  by  rationality  or  '  thought- 
fulness  ', 

This  Ti  wen  In  the  everyday  vm  of  lanRimge.  We  eommonlT  call  m 
actioii  a  movement  when  little  representatirencBi  enters  into  it,  and 
wlien  the  movement  itself  is  the  chief  part  of  the  whole  procesa.  On  the 
otlier  hand  we  dij^'iiify  it  hy  the  term  action,  when  the  resiilta  of  the 
movement,  bo  for  as  they  are  represented,  become  a  prominent  featoie. 
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nun  ■tnteUng  ont  tha  ann  in  imitation  of  anotlier  is  ■  movement : 
whereas  the  aame  movement  if  performed  in  order  to  present  Romething 
to  another  woald  be  called  an  action.  The  relation  b  seen  too  in  the 
fact  that  Tei7  different  movements  if  leading  to  the  same  kind  of  lesnlt, 
.-ind  having  the  some  motir«^  would  be  spoken  of  aa  one  and  the  aame 
land  of  action. 

Growth  of  Intellectual  Power  and  Growth  of  Will. 
This  trausfonnation  of  simple  into  complex  action  is 
brought  about  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  pro- 
gress of  experience  and  the  growth  of  a  higher  capa- 
bility of  representation.  This  shows  itself  most  con- 
spicuously in  the  increase  oi  prevision  or  foresight 
At  first,  action  is  directed  to  an  immediate  result.  The 
child  is  concerned  with  some  enjoyment  which  follows 
closely  on  a  movement  or  short  aeries  of  movements. 
As  experiences  widen,  and  the  powers  of  intelligence 
expand,  he  takes  a  further  look  into  the  future.  He 
finds  out  that  his  actions  have  remote  as  well  as  near 
consequences.  For  example,  he  breaks  his  toy  in  a 
fit  of  passion  and  finds  there  is  no  toy  left  to  play 
with.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may,  under  the  impulce 
of  imitation,  put  some  fresh-plucked  flowers  in  a 
glass  of  water,  and  find  that  they  are  fresh  and 
fragrant  on  the  morrow.  By  such  experiences  he  is 
led  to  reflect,  to  "  look  ahead,"  to  consider  his  action 
in  relation  to  remote  as  well  as  near  results.  When 
the  power  of  representation  is  sufficiently  strong  the 
consideration  of  these  remote  results  supplies  the 
initial  motive  to  action.  The  child  begias  to  aim  at 
distant  good.  For  instance,  he  puts  by  his  sweetmeats 
in  order  to  enjoy  them  to-morrow.  Or  he  sows  seed 
in  the  garden  in  order  to  see  the  flowers  months  after- 
wards. 
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The  growth  of  intelligence  and  of  rcprcscntatire 
power  will  not  only  enlarge  the  child's  view  of  enda 
of  action,  hut  will  at  the  same  time  widen  his  com- 
mand of  means.  It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  the  re- 
cognition of  the  dependence  of  a  remote  result  on  an 
action  will  enlarge  his  idea  of  his  own  c;tpal)ilitieB  aud 
resources.  This  enlargemeut  of  his  view  of  availah^^ 
means  to  de»u-cd  ends  will  be  further  effected  bp^ 
the  develojiment  of  the  power  of  associating  a  nomlter 
of  rcpresen  tuitions  in  a  series  or  train.  When  tbii 
point  of  inti-ltectiiftl  growth  ia  reached  the  child  vill 
tcaru  to  connect  a  euccest^ion  of  aingls  actions  as  a 
group  of  means  subsei-viog  the  same  end.  Thus,  to 
revert  to  one  of  the  above  examples,  the  jouDg 
gantener  will  come  to  recognise  the  dependence  of 
the  desired  result,  the  fiiUy  grown  plant,  on  a  pro- 
longeil  activity,  or  a  coutiaued  Une  of  action,  sowing 
the  seed,  watering  the  young  plant,  weeding,  and 
forth.  In  this  way  action  will  gain  in  compleacity 
becoming  consolidated  into  series  of  actions,  all 
]>art8  of  which  are  nnited  as  means  to  a  common  cid 
and  as  progressive  stages  in  the  attainment  of  tliis 
end." 

Growth  of  Feeling  and  Growth  of  Will.  Juat  u 
the  growth  of  will  is  aided  hy  the  development  of 
intelligence  or  knowledge,  so  it  ia  furthered  by  the 
growth  of  feeling.  Since,  as  we  saw  above,  fecUog 
eupplies,  in  the  shape  of  desire,  the  spring  or  im> 
pulling  force  of  volition,  progress  in  the  capaeitv  qf 

■  Th*  nUlion  U  trtn  domt  tbu  lM>;  rornwl  cmlydow  tiw  n 
on  the  Kboti  iMm  i>l:iii  laeithtr,  *tck  utmhn  of  ih«  wtlM  dttMuuW 
Hirrlng  out  oT  lh«  fmonllDg  itqiK 
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feeling  must  tend  to  advance  the  development  of  the 
wilL 

In  studying  the  early  growth  of  will  we  assumed  tiiat 
only  the  simpler  feelings  came  into  play.  The  com- 
mand of  the  bodily  organs  is  gained  to  a  considerable 
extent  under  the  stimulus  of  the  sense-feelingB.  The 
first  desires  and  aversions  which  rouse  the  muscular 
organs  are  connected  with  the  pleasures  and  pains  of 
the  bodily  life  and  the  senses.  With  th^e  impulses 
there  co-operate  from  an  early  period  the  forces  of 
the  simpler  and  earlier  emotions,  such  as  the  love  of 
activity  and  of  displaying  power,  curiosity  or  the 
desire  to  inspect  and  find  out  about  things.  The  effect 
of  the  first  awaking  of  social  feeling  is  seen  in  the 
play  of  imitation  and  of  the  impulse  to  obey  com- 
mands, which  as  we  have  found  contribute,  in  an 
important  measure,  to  the  acquirement  of  this  com- 
mand over  movement. 

Aa  the  feelings  grow  in  number  the  active  powers 
are  called  forth  by  a  larger  variety  of  desires.  Thus 
the  child  begins  to  do  things  for  the  sake  of  earning 
praise,  of  giving  pleasure  to  others,  or  of  doing  what 
is  right.  Every  such  advance  in  emotional  develop- 
ment tends  to  widen  the  range  of  desire,  and  so  to 
multiply  the  motives  to  action.  -  As  life  'progresses 
the  will  is  prompted  by  a  larger  and  larger  number  ot 
desires. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  effect  of  this  develop- 
ment of  the  feelings  and  desires  involves  a  further 
increase  in  the  degree  of  representativeness  of  action. 
As  we  saw  above,  the  higher  feelings  are  marked  off 
from  the  lower  by  their  greater  compleiity  and  repre- 
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sont-ntlveness.  Accordingly,  as  eiction  comes  under 
the  domiuioQ  of  ih^se  higher  feelings  it  necessantr 
becomes  enriched  by  mauy  new  ckiueuts  of  rcdection. 
Thus  a  child  who  aims  at  winning  the  Dummcndfltioti 
of  bis  parent  or  teaclter  is  rcprcscntiog  a  Kinote  xtmh 
of  hia  action,  how  it  will  appear  to  nii'>Iher's  c}"*. 
uffctit  uuother'a  mind,  and  modify  the  rcluiiun  be- 
tween himself  and  that  other. 

Aiming  at  Permanent  Ends.  As  a  further  result  of 
this  developnieut  of  iiitelligcncc  and  emotion  the  emh 
of  action  become  greatly  enlarged  or  expanded.  Tlit 
child  comes  to  apprehend  tlio  existence  of  enduring 
interests,  permanent  conditions  of  pleasure  which  con- 
stitute )iappiui-ES.  In  this  way  ho  learns  to  regard 
health,  knowU(!ge,  reputation,  and  so  on,  as  tliinpi 
which  last,  tthifth  are  of  value  to-day  and  to-morrow 
alike,  and  which  form  parts  of  the  enduring  good  of 
life.  Similarly  he  comes  to  apprehend  a  larger  or 
wider  good  than  bis  personal  happiness,  the  iutcrcsts 
of  his  family,  his  school,  hia  country,  and  of  mankind 
at  hirgc. 

Wlien  his  mind  is  able  to  seize  these  eomprehcnsiTe 
and  enduring  ends  bis  action  becomes  iutcltigent  or 
rational  in  a  new  sentie.  lie  now  acts  with  a  referenoe 
not  merely  to  immediate  results  in  the  present  cssa 
but  to  the  bearing  of  bis  action  on  tbi«  sum  of  pa<- 
manent  good.  Thus  he  will  be  industrious  in  pursuing 
knowledge  not  only  for  the  pleasure  which  ovary  new 
acquinition  of  knowledge  brings  directly,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  peimancnt  valiieof  this  knowledge.  Simi- 
larly he  will  peek  to  please  his  teui'her  not  simply 
with  e  view  to  the  immediate  advantages  wbicii  tii« 
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action  briajgs,  but  with  the  thought  of  improving  hia 
permanent  relations  with  his  teacher,  gaining  a  higher 
place  in  his  esteem,  and  so  on. 

When  the  child  begins  to  view  each  individual 
action  in  its  bearing  on  some  portion  of  his  lasting 
welfare,  his  actions  become  united  and  consolidated 
into  what  we  call  conduct.  Impulse  as  an  isolated 
prompting  for  this  or  that  particular  enjo3'ment  be- 
comes transformed  into  comprehensive  aim  and  rational 
motive.  Or  to  express  the  change  otherwise,  action 
becomes  pervaded  and  regulated  by  principle.  The 
child  consciously  or  unconsciously  begins  to  refer  to 
a  general  precept  or  maxim  of  action,  as  '  maintain 
health,'  'seek  knowledge,'  'be  good,'  and  so  fortL 
Particular  actions  are  thus  united  under  a  common 
rule,  they  are  viewed  as  members  of  a  class  of  actions 
subserving  one  comprehensive  end.  In  this  way  the 
will  attains  a  measure  of  unity. 

Natore  of  Pernunent  Tnds :  Desiring  Means  as  Ends.  The 
pniBnit  of  these  penuanent  ends  illustrates  in  a  Bpeciallj  distinct  form 
the  tendency  in  all  desire  to  fix  the  attention  on  the  conditions  of,  or 
means  of  realising,  the  pleasure  desired.  As  was  pointed  out  above,  the 
deain  for  a  thing  begets  a  desire  for  the  action  which  is  seen  to  lead  on 
to  the  realisation  of  it.  In  ell  action  the  mind  is  required  to  fix  itself 
on  the  immediiite  result  of  the  act,  as  that  which  guides  and  controls 
tba  action.  Hence  the  tendency  to  erect  this  proxiroate  result  into  an 
end.  Thus  if  a  hoy  feels  cold  and  goes  to  shut  the  door,  the  closed  door 
becomes  the  immediate  object  of  hie  action.  For  tha  moment  he  loses 
eight  of  the  feelings  of  cold,  and  of  the  desired  warmth,  and  is  occupied 
in  shutting  the  door.  If  an  obstacle  occurs,  as  when  the  latch  does  not 
knswer,  he  becomes  wholly  absorbed  in  this  secondarj  end.  In  the  case 
of  puianing  money,  health,  ftc,  this  preoccupation  of  the  mind  with 
means  becomes  still  more  marked.  Money  represents  many  altematiTe 
possibilities  of  avoiding  ill  and  realising  good.  The  mind  cannot,  it  ia 
obvious,  represent  even  a  small  part  of  these  at  one  time.  Hence  the 
•inking  back  into  indistinct  consciousness  of  the  primary  end,  or  ends, 
■ad  the  engagement  of  the  attention  hy  the  secondary  at  deiivatiye  end. 
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Il  li  to  b«  Minitrked  that  in  nil  tfaoM  OMCi  of  traiMfoTBiag  mmm 
iutoeaila,  an  [iKlvpondcntdcHrcfor  Iho  iiM*iuai«gi>ad  in  itattf  umltjr 
<o-of«nit«*  in  ihe  Inter  sU4,t&  Ttmt  In  tb«  cxaiutilo  given  uhovt,  tlii 
bojr  if  uupciled  iu  liii  d«-it«  to  tliut  ih»  door  will  cume  vnAn  li« 
■tiinultia  of  Ibc  dcMK  to  ilUplnjr  hu  aiawulAr  itKD)^h  or  iLtll.  TIm 
Mine  lliiiig  Is  true  in  tlie  cako  of  *  punuit  of  kiiowledgtk  Am  alrwd; 
abown,  a  cliilJ  Ix^liu  to  wrk  It  for  Ihe  take  of  aomctbtng  eb^  orw 
•uMfliii  to  an  end,  but  ^ratlUaUr  diaoovcta  MMnKbln^  dcainUa  te  A« 
knowledge  itaelt' 

Tixcae  ^ciiaaaeal  or  aggn^ted  vndii  il1ii»trAt«  Ike  fact  ibal  laeBlll 
development  on  toch  of  ilsUkrM  udn  tciiib  tuwardu  fKOf^nlily.  In  lb 
dotira  for  healili,  properly,  truth,  TUtue,  or  hi)p[iui«aa,  Uia  uupnlM 
aeema,  aa  nlrea^iy  olja«tvicil,  to  atucb  itsfJf  to  a  yvitenl  or  aUtnut  iiUk 
Thu  object  iloiircd  here  faikea  oil  thu  fitfru  of  a  lui,'Ul]r  rr^ptrvtiUUre,  or 
N-rrprMeiilative  Idoa  t  uid  tliia  in  a  double  iny.  Firat  of  all,  a*  wai 
Ju»t  pointed  out,  Ibc  dc«ir«  lot  t  paitioilar  purlioo  of  irealtli  or  knev- 
ledge  iniplic*  a  kind  of  condeioed  aji&lxdiu  ivpnstcntalion  of  a  lai^jt 
varialjr  at  i>lnaniv».  In  Iha  accood  plaea,  vh^t  ja  known  h  tlw  patni 
deain  Ibc  any  one  vf  Ibeae  onda  iBTolvei  t,  readineM  to  iMinne  it  at  all 
liutea,  and  under  uJI  furm^  Tliui  a  nan  nay  be  wid  U>  bavn  a  pueol 
dealre  for  aolMitlAc  knonlad^  wbon  ba  ia  Inclined  to  toek  it  and  lo  pn* 
»ot«  K  U  tbe  bcolnt  lib  ability  undvr  all  dnanMaaeM.  Tlil*  otaHef 
mind  aaanu  to  involve  the  olbiehnicat  of  a  cerlain  calu  tmpulaa  vl  iam 
to  tlM  eoneqioiiding  abatnot  aynbol  or  geaeal  naoMk' 


Complex  Action.  Action,  as  we  have  Boen,  gains  in 
repFcscutativeD«8S  as  the  mitHl  of  the  n^rnt  talus 
remote  consequences  into  account.  And  tliis  incnaao 
of  represcntaCivoncss  implies  an  increase  in  complexity. 
By  a  complex  action  is  meant  bere  one  which  is  not 
the  result  of  a  single  impulse  tending  towards  aa 


■ThialaprtcUctir  atmllar  to  lb*  gnm-tb  of  an  intnnik  interMt  eMrfa 
nfletMd  one  already  dcacribad  (p>  M). 

•  It  baa  b«M  asamad  brta  that  thaaa  li(ehl]F  iatelladaal  or  nUooal  Mb 
•«e  tkdr  fara»aaol^«c<aof  dMiretotbeir  ralati«Mle«nr  ^taaurw  and  |>Ib» 
TbaIr  apiaient  dlatimlladtj  to  tbe  lower  molivM^  b  vhick  tbe  ()>aMat  tt 
ftrliiif;  ii  mudi  mote  aon*{<icaea^  Ii  on  thi*  Mtppontion  rnferrtd  to  tb*lr 
U){)ily  reinMentative  or  InteUcctualiKd  dianetn.  For  Iha  o[i|..>ii>  tin 
that  mnra  lulsllitisca  or  reaaon  (apart  ftoui  tceling]  May  t<ii>]il)'  ■ 
aea  Mr.  H.  Sldtprick'*  diiwiuilon  of  tbn  nUtten  of  pleuiui  to  it^;.  ^.-U;r 
nt*miU,(JH(lia^Siiia,  Dook  L.  Ckap.  IV.}. 
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immediate  end,  but  involves  a  plurality  of  impulses, 
ft  representation  of  a  number  of  objecta  of  desire  or 
aversion,  and  so  an  expansion  and  complication  of  the 
internal  representative  process. 

This  expansion  of  the  representative  stage  of  action 
assumes  one  of  two  very  unlike  forms.  In  the  first 
place,  the  desires  or  impulses  simultaneously  called 
up  may  be  harmonious  and  co-operative,  converging 
towards  the  same  action.  In  the  second  place,  the 
desires  may  be  discordant  and  opposed,  or  diverging 
into  different  lines  of  action. 

(a)  Co-operation  of  Impulses.  The  combination 
of  desires  or  impulses  tending  in  the  same  direction 
is  by  no  means  an  unfrequent  experience.  Many 
actions  which  seem  at  first  sight  to  have  but  one  im- 
pelling motive  will  be  found  on  closer  inspection  to 
have  a  nmuber.  Thus,  to  take  a  simple  example,  the 
action  of  a  child  in  response  to  a  request  from  his 
mother  oay  be  the  result  not  simply  of  a  desire  to 
please,  but  of  a  wish  to  reap  some  personal  advantage 
following  &om  the  action.  Here  there  is  clearly  a 
more  complex  process  of  desire ;  at  the  same  time, 
since  the  different  currents  of  impulse  set  in  the  same 
direction,  the  resulting  action  is  rather  expedited 
than  delayed. 

Action  as  Pleasurable  or  Painful.  The  most  in- 
teresting example  of  this  co-operation  of  desires  is 
when  in  (Edition  to  the  primary  imptdse  related  to 
the  pleasure  following  the  action  there  presents  itself 
a  secondary  impulse  related  to  the  activity  itself.  As 
we  saw  above,  wo  may  lo  said  in  all  cases  of  volun- 
tary action  to  desire  the  action  in  a  subordinate  way, 

4d 
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as  means  to  oo  end.  But  in  some  cases  we  distiiicUy 
represent  the  action  as  intiinaically  pk-asurnljle.  In 
oil  such  cases  the  action  becomes  complex  by  a  com- 
position of  impulses.  To  the  initial  impuUc  to  realise 
some  end  there  is  added  another,  to  follov  out  sd 
agreeable  line  of  action.  We  are  frequently  deter- 
mined to  some  extent  to  act  by  such  e  reprcscutatioo 
of  an  agreeable  mode  of  activity.  In  aJl  sportive  oi 
play-Iitce  action  this  secondary  impulse  attains  a  spedal 
degree  of  prominence. 

Altbutigli  the  dcaire  fur  tlie  ]>!vasiiiv  of  tlie  ncUon  I*  hem  fpolm  «f 
wt  (vcoiuluy,  it  U  not  mront  that  it  it  in  «U  cam  tli«  Irh  potent  ImeUa. 
The  ]iropoTtioD  of  inlcnrit]:  bctwmi  the  dnin  for  thi  mDit  or  Uie  ad 
■ad  Etir  tlie  ncani  i)in3r  vtry  within  wide  liisita,  la  tome  fM»  tlw  r^ 
pracBtUtOB  «f  Iha  plennire  «r  doing  a  thing  i»  mbordiiwU  »aA  ttai- 
coiudoiw.  lDolh«r  cuMiit  beci>iiiMtliedoiuliuutIuro&  lltuJeUw 
of  moat  gniiivB  vlicre  iJi«  inl«RM  tnrna  lusely  est  the  (ilcwcn  of 
phjaUal  exarise  or  intdlecttul  aetivilj  (atoKh  for  ■  (otiiUaiii,  cui- 
»tnictivD  aclivilf).  In  ntuD  atem  Um  dcurt  lor  tli*  plcwure  ot  «a 
utkm  bKonii*  ibc  iniiir^l  and  (cJe  notiTc  Tbi*  kpplim  to  «  \ajTge  [sit 
cf  innitatiVB  aetloiL  In  tuottt  gum,  Itowovtr,  On  dttbt  to  do  a  tliisg 
fot  Ui«  i^nmtra  of  ddng  it  ia  pivuiiitd  hj  tke  ngsMien  of  tHM 
plearanble  roivlk^ 

(b)  Opposition  of  Impulses.  The  second  variety 
of  complex  action  in  which  two  (or  more)  impulses 
come  into  antagonism  and  conflict  is  much  more  in* 
portADt  than  the  other.  Owing  to  the  circnmstaoce 
of  antagonism  the  representative  or  reflective  stage  of 
the  action  becomes  much  more  prolonged  uud  compU* 

■  Hr.  Slilgwiclt  nguit  tbt  mm  of  i>1cMiirM  if  rvnit,  m  DlMtnM  tn 
fleId-*i»ilB,  u  Eiipporling  tbe  tlitor;  thit  pl««tm  ia  not  «lwaj«  iLo  Atynt  of 
dorirn.  Tha  fportatnMi  naM  Amn  tbe  nmlt  of  tlie  cluta,  tliU  U  ernnufcleg 
Inlriniicslly  tian-pl«uat>bla  and  indiffmnt,  is  order  lo  aOaj  tlM  iliwew 
•f  tho  ■ctiTitr  (Tht  MaiukU  ^  Attu,  Book  T.,  Ckep.  IV.).  Tliti  ^m, 
■hfch  I*  uadoalilodl;  a  dtffionh  «»•.  teenu  to  iDoBtraU  tbt  eo-ofOMm  rf  > 
•eeonduT  dteire  for  tbe  Mttoa  with  %  ptinikry  dMin  for  It*  neiiU. 
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cated  than  in  the  case  of  co-operating  impulses.  And 
in  addition  to  its  special  psychological  importance  this 
type  of  action  has  a  peculiar  interest  from  an  ethical 
point  of  view.  For  moral  conduct,  or  obedience  to 
the  moral  law,  is  the  outcome  of  this  mode  of  com* 
plex  action. 

Arrest  of  Action:  Inhibition.  This  variety  of 
complex  action  is  charactemed  by  the  presence  of  a 
new  clement,  the  arrest  or  inhibition  of  action.  When- 
ever two  impulses  or  tendencies  arise  simultaneously 
or  in  close  succession  having  different  directions,  each 
serves  to  check  and  counteract  the  other.  Hence 
there  arises  an  arrest  of  action,  which  may  be  tem- 
porary only,  leading  to  a  delay  or  postponement  of 
the  action,  or  final,  ending  in  a  complete  suppression 
of  the  action.*  This  inhibitory  effect  of  one  desire 
or  impulse  on  another  is  closely  analogous  to  the  effect 
of  one  object  in  drawing  off  the  attention  from  another 
object.  Just  as  the  mind  ia  able  to  attend  to  one  im- 
pression only  at  a  time,  so  that  the  solicitation  of  at- 
tention in  one  direction  checks  the  movement  of  it  in 
another ;  so  only  one  impulse  to  action  can  be  carried 
out  at  a  given  time,  and  any  other  impulse  tending  in 
another  direction  serves  to  check  or  frustrate  the  first 

ntyslological  Conditions  of  Arrest.  Uach  haa  been  viitten 
rcapecting  the  phyaiolo^cal  condition?  of  amst  or  inhibition.  Just  as 
aU  cleftT  conBcioiuQesa  Beemt  to  depend  on  ft  concentration  of  nerve- 
e&ergf  in  certain  cfaannela,  and  a  corruponding  repTewion  of  it  in 
othen  (tlie  rarrektiTe  of  m*ntal  concentrationX  w>  it  appean  prgbable 

■  Since  there  maj  be  no  completed  action  in  tbii  case,  there  aeenii  an 
inappTopriateQen  in  bringing  the  phenomenon  nnder  the  bead  of  complex 
action,  jet  It  cleaily  inTolTes  active  element^  ud  nui}  be  deicribad  ai'a 
tnincated  action. 
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ttmt  tke  exdtntlon  nf  nnjr  crttinn  of  ibn  motor  eentuci  inTalm  i 
Isfluenco  trnfavmi ruble  lo  tliu  eititiitlaneotu  ncitatioB  of  otlwr  noior 
•tTucturaa  Acwnliii^  to  lhi>  riew  the  unrt  of  impulse  hj  rrflic- 
tion,  to  be  Bjiokvii  of  prtMiitly,  iafolvn  an  oppoaing  oen'oat  atmU 
iaming  Troin  ihc  hi^jlicr  motor  ocntm,  ianlnijiiig  tboM  of  aucstinn, 
and  paning  downwairla  ttf  tlie  lowrcr  modw  centna  excited  by  Ui«  im|iiila«L 
Hiat  there  ii  audi  a  eounlerntliva  norvoai  iaBnoBM  oooomwit  aani 
likclj  froin  the  Tjtict  tliat  tlie  teatialiit  o(  noreiucaa  (Afu,  in  a  naomoit  of 
juiMiinn)  i«  olicn  Mcomiw&wd  bjr  &  rigoroiu  oentnictjiNi  of  other  nnielta 
t1i«  action  of  wbJcb  Mirn*  as  a  oounl«ipain  to  tba  btndoncy  U  lM«t- 
iiivnt.  A*  t«  thu  exact  sainn  of  thia  IntarbrwiM  of  ncrrooB  prwtti 
little  ii  known.  It  ia  pouitile  tlwl  it  rtMiublM  the  lutrTftnnn  «f  light 
and  sound  vibrationii  Tliaro  is  luncli  to  nippon  the  tli«or7  that  lh« 
nen-uu*  jitocun  «on^tt«  la  the  propapition  of  molecular  viliniMMacoDe- 
irliftt  ttHttloKod*  to  tliot  of  etlier  vibmlinDS  undcrlj'uifi  tlie  phaiomaBa  tt 
light  t  And  tliis  theory  implica  tbo  [KMribilitj  of  ancb  utUriaMBea.' 

Action  Arrested  by  Doubt.  The  simplest  caM  of 
iirrc«tc<l  or  inhibited  action  is  that  in  which  the  belief 
necessary  to  the  cnnying  out  of  au  impulse  is 
cbenlfcd.  Children  are,  as  we  have  seeD,  prone  to  be 
confident,  and  this  confidence  shows  it^-\i  in  thetr 
action.  Thoir  first  e-xperiments  in  movetncnt  nm 
perfoimed  with  a  perfect  assuranoo  that  thej  will 
succeed.  And  a  look  of  peqilexity  js  apt  to  come 
aver  their  features  when  tht-y  first  encounter  failtire, 
in  trying  to  lilt  a  heavy  body  from  tbe  grotmd. 
These  failures  suggest  uncertainty,  and  a  sense  of 
uncertainty  or  doubt  arreata  or  temporarily  paralyses 
action.  Thus  a  child  who  has  had  experience  of  lua 
inability  to  lift  beavy  bodies,  has  hia  impulse  checked 
the  next  time  he  desires  to  lift  a  heavy-lookiog  object 

This  arreat  will  be  temporary  or  complete  und  Goal 


■  On  the  pbTBoloeiol  naiura  of  lahlbilkn,  asd  tb*  i|UMtiiMi  of  apMl^ 
omtrta  of  tnlilbltloa,  sm  C.  H.  U<n«,  /WNrm  i^  l^/*  aiA  Mimi,  Srantl 
SvlMf/KrMa/Auix/JV.nW;,  rb*|>.  Vitl.,  pp.  »S-M1  1  Humm  fa 
nv»lalan.  p.  ISO,  Mf.     TtTTin,  TSt  AM*mh  V  UU  armtm,  |  IM. 
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according  to  the  circumstances,  each  as  the  strength 
of  the  impulse,  and  of  the  disposition  to  act  at  the 
time.  Differences  of  temperament,  too,  will  affect  the 
result.  A  vigorous  motor  system,  involving  ener- 
getic impulses  to  action,  is  unfavourable  to  doubt^  A 
cautious  temperament  appears  to  be  related  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  moderation  in  the  active  impulses.  To 
this  it  must  be  added  that  the  contrast  will  involve  a 
difference  in  the  degree  of  retentiveness  for  feelings. 
The  memory  for  pleasure  does  not  vary  exactly  aa  the 
memory  for  pain.  The  hopeful  temperament  involves 
a  specially  good  memory  for  pleasures,  the  cautious, 
apprehensive  temperament,  a  specially  good  memory 
for  pains. 

Recoil  of  Desire:  Deterrents  from  Action.  The 
second  kind  of  arrest  occurs  when  the  mind  is  im- 
pelled towards  a  certain  action  under  the  influence  of 
a  desire  for  some  pleasure,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
action  is  represented  a3  having  some  painful  accom- 
paniment or  result.  In  this  case  the  positive  desire 
to  act  for  the  sake  of  a  pleasure  is  opposed  by  the 
negative  desire,  or  the  aversion  to  this  same  action. 
And  so  far  as  this  shrinking  from  a  painful  experience 
frustrates  the  positive  impulse,  we  are  said  to  be 
deterred  from  the  action. 

The  deterring  force  may  reside  either  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  action  itself  as  disagreeable,  or  in 
die  representation  of  it  as  leading  to  a  disagreeable 
result. 


*  (If.  atiove,  pp.  iOi,  iOS.  Tor  ■  fnller  icconnt  of  tlib  (nfla«QCa  of  actf* 
Titj  on  betioT  ■««  Ui«  chaptw  on  'B«li«('  in  Sttudlion  and  JnlvUion,  ff. 
Ill,  lis. 
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The  first  cose  is  illustrated  in  the  want  of  oUcritv 
in  action  in  states  of  indoleacc.  In  such  a  conditiotu 
thcro  is  not  only  the  want  of  the  auxiliary  force," 
desire  for  tbo  pleasure  of  actioo,  but  the  presence  ol 
a  dlstiactly  antagonistic  force,  the  tendency  to  recoil 
from  or  avoid  what  is  disagreeable.  A  slnggisb  or 
indolent  child  shrinks  from  perforniing  an  action 
which  i&  suggested  to  him  by  some  witth,  or  by  the 
words  of  another,  jast  because  he  represents  it  as 
accompanied'  by  the  disagreeable  feeling  of  effort. 

The  outcome  of  this  process  of  arrest  will  depend 
here,  as  iu  all  other  coses,  on  the  relative  strength  of 
the  opposing  tendencies.  If  the  dislike  to  exertioo 
is  stronger  than  the  desire  for  the  pleasure,  this  bal^B 
will  be  frustrated.  Now,  as  we  saw  above,  the  in-^* 
tensity  of  desire  or  impulse  towards  action  is  deter- 
mined in  part  by  the  degree  of  readiness  to  act  at  the 
time. '  Hence,  when  there  is  groat  indolence,  the 
desires  are  likely  to  be  enfeebled.  As  a  consequence 
of  tbi3  there  will  be  no  violent  oppottition  and  check- 
ing of  on  impulsive  forc&  Thus  children  of  a  slug- 
gish temperament  rarely  experienca  this  kind  of 
antagonism  in  its  full  strength.  Desire  only  reaches 
a  rudimentary  or  nascent  staga 

Let  us  now  take  the  other  case  of  recoil  from  action, 
that  Lj  which  an  action  to  which  the  mind  is  impvlltd 
by  a  positive  desire  for  a  pleasure  is  seen  to  lead  to 
another  and  pniuful  result.  For  example,  a  child  con- 
fined by  a  cold  looks  out  of  the  window  and  sees  bti 
brother  at  play.  He  feels  impelled  to  go  out  and 
join  him,  but  fears  the  rebuke  of  his  mother,  or 
perhape  the  natural  effect  of  the  rash  action.     Is 
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this  case,  too,  the  impulse  will  be  thwarted,  partially 
or  completely.  Since  the  mind  shrinks  from  or  seeks 
to  shou  pain,  the  recognition  of  a  painful  consequence 
to  an  action  has  as  its  immediate  result  a  recoil,  or 
movement  of  the  mind  away,  from  the  action,  just  as 
though  the  action  were  itself  represented  as  disagree- 
able. 

Here  again  the  effect  of  the  prevision  of  evil  in 
repressing  impulse  will  vary  according  to  a  number  of 
circnmstanceB,  such  as  the  relative  strength  of  the 
attractive  and  deterrent  forces,  and  the  strength  of  the 
disposition  to  do  something  at  the  time.  And  here, 
too,  we  Bee  marked  differences  of  effect  according  as 
the  temperament  is  wary  or  cautious,  or  on  the  other 
hand  impulsive  and  impatient  of  delay. 

Rivalry  of  Impulses.  In  the  third  place,  the  arrest 
of  action  may  be  connected  with  the  play  of  a  plurality 
of  active  impulses.  By  this  is  meant  that  the  mind 
is  at  the  same  time  excited  by  distinct  desires,  that  is 
desires  for  different  pleasurable  objects,  and  so  is 
drawn  in  different  directions  or  towards  different 
Unea  of  action.  For  example,  a  girl  is  sitting  reading 
a  story.  Her  brother  comes  and  asks  her  to  join  him 
in  a  walk.  Sho  has  a  desire  both  to  accede  to  his 
request,  and  to  go  on  reading  her  story.  In  this  case 
each  impulse  checks  the  action  of  the  other  according 
to  the  degree  of  ita  strength  or  energy. 

Tha  cmentia]  element  in  tbit  state  of  rivilry  of  deriiei  or  impnlset 
iathe  rimaltanecnnpnimptinit of  desires  towftrds  diffeMnt  lines  of  action. 
The  Htuation  take*  an  a  elightlf  different  aspect  in  different  cases.  In 
some  instances  the  opposition  seems  to  aiise  rather  through  the  limita- 
tion* of  action  and  ol  the  means  at  our  command  (*.g.,  Jnatiilit]'  to  bi 
In  two  pkcM  at  one  time,  to  do  two  things  at  the  um«  time,  to  emploj 
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■  tpven  ram  of  monef  la  pToftnriiiff  ilitTiKnt  aVjeda,  8k,\  la  ntW 
tMM  (he  oppoMllon  MCBit  «tlwr  In  "prina  nut  of  Ibc  inr<iiii]vtUlii)itr  lA 
liw  i>bj««ti  ilwired  (r^  a  tUtu  uf  gnat  boJiljr  rigour  uul  lili>li  tcbuUrlr 
■tuinnmit). 

Il  b  to  bt  adikd  that  tb«  two  oaM*  1i«t«  di>lininii>1i*>1  m  r«c(ri1  of 
lUninandrlviilrrarimpHtacsaranot  ptrrvclly  iliMincCfMiBonrNtiKlIitrr. 
At  w*  Mw  above,  dsMro  ami  QMnUm  an  cl'i^lv  i«lal(J  «ik  to  aiintlKr, 
nail  [MM  one  into  ih*  oth«r.  Thu*  in  the  iniunoe  of  i«mil  or  Atdn 
I^VBii  abov«  the  bo;r'<i  Tear  of  fti'inx  oflVoM  to  thi  ini>lbar  wmiM  cMUf 
boooine  lli«  poaitivc  <losii«  to  ivtuin  bor  ^Tour,  tu  which  oMe  iIm  «Jlti*- 
tlon  would  beoomo  duUiwUr  onn  of  rintry  of  impulMs.  On  the  o4b(r 
]umi,  wli*n  thora  is  rivnlry  ot  Aetiret  tho  impul**  toward*  aaeh  atfiw 
Und*  to  tianifnrm  itteir  iulo  an  avHreioa  to  tbe  olbtniatiro  BCtioa,  laA 
to  0|>ut»t«a  at  B  detMTCitt  on  the  olbcr  <Umi«. 

Different  Forms  of  Rivalry.  This  rivalry  of  im- 
pulfles  or  deair(!!i  may  take  different  forms.  Two  nctiul 
fwliiiga  may  prompt  in  different  ditwiions.  Thus  ■ 
cbild  comes  in  tired  and  liot  from  a  walk,  lie  drsim 
to  rest,  au<l  at  tb6  same  time  to  go  and  quench  iui 
thirst.  Or  two  represented  feelings  or  particular 
ends  mity  collide,  as  in  the  case  cited  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragriiph.  Or,  again,  two  permanent  emll 
may  i:olli<lc,  as  in  the  common  cast  of  the  opposition 
between  an  arduous  pursuit  of  sttidy  and  a  Kgnrd  for 
health.  Finally  an  impulse  of  one  order  may  collide 
ivith  one  of  another  order  below  or  above  it^  Tbtis  a 
represented  fueling  may  oppose  itself  to  on  actual  one, 
aa  in  the  common  antagonism  between  tbe  pleasant 
of  indolence  and  a  di-sire  to  make  an  exertion  for 
some  purpose.  Or  a  permanpnt  end  may  opposu  itwJf 
to  a  lower  impulse,  llie  collisions  between  npiK'tita' 
and  a  prndent  regard  for  health,  between  the  im- 
pulses of  play  and  the  motivca  of  etudy,  are  familiar 
examples  of  tlijs  opposition. 

Strife  oi  Desires  and  Its  Passive  Resolution.    AVben 
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the  mind  is  thus  at  the  same  time  drawn  towards  and 
repelled  from  an  action,  or  drawn  towards  two  different 
lines  of  action,  there  arises  ft  postponement  of  action 
and  a  process  of  alternate  inclination  in  this  and  that 
direction.  To  revert  to  our  illustration.  The  girl 
pictures  the  pleasures  of  the  walk :  images  of  the 
shady  lanes,  their  bants  sown  with  primroses,  the 
Bound  of  birds,  and  so  on,  succeed  one  another.  While 
these  are  before  the  mind  there  is  a  nascent  impulse 
to  comply  with  the  brother'a  suggestion.  But  before 
this  impulse  has  time  to  work  itself  out  the  other 
series  of  images,  remaining  in  the  cool  of  the  house, 
and  perusing  the  pleasant  story,  arise  and  excite  a 
desire  towards  the  alternative  course.  This  successive 
excitation  of  desire  which  is  instantly  opposed  by 
another  force,  gives  rise  to  a  painful  sense  of  conflict. 
This  process  tends  to  terminate  of  itself.  One  of  the 
impulses  often  proves  stronger  and  more  persistent  than 
the  other,  and  so  succeeds  in  expelling  it  altogether,  and 
having  its  way.  Or  the  pain  of  the  state  of  conflict  itselJ 
is  80  great  as  to  hasten  a  result  one  way  or  another. 
The  mind  follows  out  one  of  the  opposing  impulses 
rather  than  go  on  enduring  the  conflict.  A  strong 
tendency  to  act  somehow  at  the  time  greatly  expe- 
dites this  passive  resolution  of  the  conflict.  Cliildren 
with  strong  active  impulses  and  weak  power  of  repre- 
senting consequences  are  incapable  of  such  a  prolonged 
process  of  alternate  representation  and  desire. 

This  purely  paseive  proceM  of  Teaolution  answers  id  certain  renpecta 
to  the  effect  of  a  nuiober  of  mechanical  forces  acting  on  one  and  tha 
■ams  body.  Jcut  aa  the  body  tends  to  follow  the  direction  of  the  stronger 
force,  ao  action  tends  to  follow  the  direction  of  the  stronger  deaire.  And 
jnit  at  two  opposed  forcea  when  equal  may  connteract  one  another  pro- 
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indB^  m  itato  of  aqTinibrivoi  aad  nat,  w  two  oppodng  dtalft*  nuy  Jm 
cau&lenet  rat  •notlier  uid  lo  produce  u  tboir  oaajaint  tcutli  ant  teika 
bnt  iBMtioo.  But  tUi  nnt j  hi>pp«a*  with  Um  jming  and  tIjcM  itata^j 
<UipoMd  to  Mtiritf.  TIm  Undoiej  lo  act  lomotMir,  wliicb  b  8>«^ 
•nforced  b/  tba  gruvuiK  aTanion  to  tbc  {utin  at  ooQllict,  ojwntMMi 
pawotful  fiictar  oo  tU«  side  or  aoina  acllou.'  Which  aciioa  ta  buUr 
carriml  oat,  u  in  caMa  «t  apjiroxiituuly  equal  ttinittli  vmj  niMk  ' 
nutter  of  Bociilunt,  <l«ii«ivliag  ob  whinb  of  tbo  impobea  happctu  la  bt 
in  th«  a«Mn4uit  or  mort  diallncUjr  prefeat  at  th«  noment  whan  lb« 
dciiK  lo  a«t  •atathow,  and  iha  avenioa  to  tba  pain  of  ooaSict  naeh  i 
certain  atraDglh. 

Regulated  Conflict :  Deliberation.  Thus  fiir  we  have 
supposed  the  process  of  inhtbitioa  of  action  and  con- 
flict of  impulse,  as  welt  aa  its  resolution,  to  be  i 
comparatLv<;ly  pjisaive  one  in  which  the  seventl  con- 
temlitig  impulses  are  left  unconti-olled  to  di'termUio  the 
result  according  to  their  relative  degrees  of  struugtlt 
And  this  supposittoa  corresponds  roughly  at  least 
with  many  of  our  complex  actions,  imd  more  parti- 
cularly those  of  eiirly  life  when  tlie  wiH-powcr  is  low. 

But  the  development  of  the  will  imptica  a  traos- 
formation  of  this  comparatively  passive  procoss  into 
an  active  one,  in  which  a  new  element  enters,  thnt 
which  we  customarily  mark  off  as  an  effort  of  tcill  in 
arresting  and  controlling  impulse.  Onriug  to  the  pre- 
sence of  this  new  factor,  the  process  of  cootentioa 
becomes  regulated  and  takes  on  the  form  of  an  oSurt 
not  to  follow  out  an  impulse,  and  a  resulting  proceif 
of  deliberattou.  The  will  exerts  itself  in  a  new  and 
more  difficult  form,  in  striving  not  to  act  but  to 
paitpone  action,  so  as  to  allow  time  for  the  sevenl 
conllicting  consideratioas  to  oomc  up. 


■Tbapdaef  oMllktln«neha«ai*t  bcj^iavpoitkaata  t«  tba  latMriV 
•nil  i«n>iiMnra  of  iba  dMtNa.  «{U  la  nanwal  be  gnalaat  In  tba  Maa  <f  AaM 
bavlnx  a  Mroujiy  narlwil  Ktive  tamptnuiMiL 
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TliU  form  of  will-excrtioD,  striving  not  to  act  at  tho 
moment,  is  a  peculiarly  difficult  one.  To  begin  with, 
it  presuppoaos  tbo  prcsenco  of  a  new  and  highly  re- 
presentative motive,  namely,  the  apprehension  of,  and 
aversion  to,  the  evils  of  null  or  impulsive  action. 
This  motive  is  a,  slow  growth  presupposing  many  ex- 
periences, careful  attention  to  the  less  obvious  and 
immediate  results  of  action  and  even  processes  of 
comparison  and  abstraction.  And  while  the  motive 
to  such  voluntary  inhibition  of  impulse  is  thus  diffi- 
cult of  attainment,  the  act  of  inhibiting  is  itself  boeet 
with  peculiar  ditficulty.  To  strive  not  to  act  when 
impulse  prompts  implies  a  considerable  power  of  at- 
tention, an  ability  to  keep  a  representation  steadily 
before  the  mind  when  it  toads  to  be  overpowered  by 
impulse.  This  again  involves  the  strengthening  of 
the  higher  brain  centres,  more  pnrticularly,  perhaps, 
those  motor  centres  which  seem  to  he  specially  con- 
cerned in  volitional  attention.  Uence  the  special  diffi- 
culty of  such  exertion  iu  the  case  of  the  young,  who, 
moreover,  as  we  have  seen,  are  characterised  by  a 
powerful  bent  to  action. 

Tlie  will  having  thus  exerted  itself  in  checking 
action,  proceeds  to  supervise  the  process  of  alternation 
and  collision  of  impulse.  That  is  to  say,  the  attention 
is  voluntarily  directed  to  the  several  objects  desired  so 
as  to  keep'  them  all  before  the  mind  long  enough  to 
estimate  precisely  the  full  value  of  each  in  itself,  and 
to  compare  these  values  one  with  another.  Thus  if 
it  be  simply  a  question  of  doing  or  not  doing  a 
particular  thing,  the  mind  carefully  counts  up  the 
advantages    and    disadvantages    and    sets   the    one 
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against  the  other.  Or  if  it  be  a  case  of  two  rival 
ends,  it  compares  one  object  of  desire  with  aiiollier, 
ao  03  to  dctprniine  tlieir  relative  magnitude  or  value. 
This  is  known  as  deliberation. 

In  additioD  to  this  deliberation  r^pecting  end(, 
there  is  a  delilwration  rcsjiecting  means.  Here  the 
co-opcrution  of  intellect  in  volition  becomes  mudi 
more  distinct  The  estimation  of  this  and  that  etui, 
though  involving  comparison  and  discrimination,  is 
ultimately  a  matter  for  feeling  and  desire.  The  pro- 
cess of  diililjcriitiun  simply  allows  of  the  fullest  de- 
velopment of  the  individual's  desires.  In  the  caae  of 
deliberating  about  means,  however,  the  estimation  is 
wholly  a  matter  of  (practical)  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment. In  order  to  know  which  action  will  best 
contribute  to  a  desired  result,  we  have  to  recoil  the 
diffurcut  degree  of  perfection  in  which  the  actions 
have  usually  brought  this  about,  and  also  the  various 
d^ees  of  probability  of  the  several  means 
eflfcctivc.  This  presupposes  a  cousidcrable  develof 
ment  of  the  intellectual  powers. 

Choice  or  Decision.  As  the  final  stage  of  this 
latod  process  of  conflict  we  have  an  act  of  choice  or 
decision.  After  duly  weighing  the  ple.isure  and  pain, 
the  good  and  evil,  resulting  from  any  action  the  one  y> 
seen  to  preponderate  over  the  other.  Then  the  miud 
knowingly  chooses  or  decides  to  act  or  not  to  net 
Thus,  to  return  to  our  illustration,  tho  child  fine 
that  the  probable  evil  of  running  out  into  the  garde 
is  greater  than  the  good,  abandons  the  iriah. 
decides  not  to  act.  This  involves  a  dismissal  of  tli« 
aQuring  image  from  the  mind.     Similarly  in  the 
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of  rival  ends.  Thus,  to  revert  to  our  other  example, 
the  girl  finding  that  on  tho  whole  the  pleasure  of 
Temainiug  at  home  is  greater  than  that  of  taking  a 
walk  decides  on  the  former  course,  deliberately  selecting 
it  as  the  better.  In  like  manner  the  mind  chooses 
between  different  meana,  deciding  which  course  of 
action  is  best  fitted  to  bring  about  a  desired  end. 

It  is  to  be  added  that  the  resnlting  decision  is  rarely 
of  the  perfect  form  here  described.  The  force  of 
activity  or  the  tendency  to  do  something,  aided  by 
an  impulse  to  escape  from  the  painful  state  of  conflict, 
frequently  helps  to  resolve  the  point,  both  in  choosing 
ends  and  choosiog  means,  in  a  comparatively  passive 
way.  This  is  particularly  true  of  tho  decisions  of 
early  life. 

It  ia  plain  from  the  above  account  of  choice  that  tt  is  related  to  di>> 
crimimitioa.  It  may'indeed  be  >atd  to  be  in  the  region  of  action  what 
diecrimination  is  in  that  of  intellection.  And  just  as  we  lecognised  an 
implicit  discrimination,  in  which  only  one  term  is  preeent  to  the  mind 
at  the  time,  and  an  explicit  in  which  both  terms  ue  present, 'being 
distiiictl;  compured  one  with  another,  to  we  may  distin^juiah  between 
an  implicit  and  an  explicit  choice.  Thus  there  i«  a  rudiment  of  choice 
in  BO  animal's  selection  of  nntritioua  anbetances.'  On  the  other  hand, 
explicit  choice  involving  comparison  (of  enda  or  means)  belonga  to  the 
higher  stages  of  will-development. 

Calmness  and  Strength  of  Will.  The  ability  to 
cheek  impulse  or  postpone  action,  and  to  deliberate 
and  choose,  is  the  characteristic  of  a  calm  enlightened 
and  regulated  will.  Its  development  is  a  slow  process 
and  only  commences  in  early  life.  The  young  child 
cannot  defer  acting.     In  cases  of  conflict  the  pressure 

■  This  i*  the  way  fn  which  Hr.  Romanes  has  amployed  the  tenn  choiea, 
making  ft  co-extcusiTs  vitli  conKioua  action  (JitiUal  £velutim  in  Aninudi, 
Chap.  Li, 
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of  impulses,  assisted  by  the  pain  of  the  state  of  conflict 
itseU,  is  too  much  for  him,  and  he  is  uuable  to  master 
the  rival  forces  and  reduce  them  to  order.  He  wants 
too  the  intelligence  for  comparing  and  deciding. 

The  most  impoitant  ingredient  in  the  notunl  bsais 
of  this  higher  power  of  will  is  a  certain  retcntiveness 
for  feelings,  more  especially  painful  experiences.  As 
observed  above,  children  have  not  on  equally  good 
memory  for  the  pleasurable  and  painful.  And  a 
strong  tendency  to  action  favours  ttic  dwelling;  on 
the  attractions  to,  rather  than  the  deterrents  from 
an  action.  Children  very  early  show  differences  in 
this  respect,  as  in  varying  degrees  of  rasbneaa,  caa- 
tiousness  or  circumspection  of  temper.  Along  witb 
this  element  uf  cautiousness  there  must  go  a  certoiu 
strength  of  the  practical  intelligence.  A  good  chooser 
must  not  only  be  able  to  master  impulse,  he  most 
be  able  to  weigh  and  compai-e,  yfa  thus  see  tluil 
vigorous  activity  is  not  the  only  condition  of  a  strong 
will.  Disciplined  strength  depends  on  a  combinatioQ 
of  active  vigour,  sti-eugth  of  desire  and  impulse,  on 
the  one  side,  and  of  cautiousness  on  the  ether,  ha 
natural  foundation  lies  between  the  extremes  uf  ovei^ 
activity  lending  to  rashness,  and  of  over-^autiousnesa 
leading  to  inaction. 

Resolution :  Perseverance.  One  other  common 
accompaniment  of  this  higher  and  more  reflective  type 
of  action  remains  to  bo  touched  on,  namely,  resolu- 
tion. By  this  is  meant  the  formation  of  a  distinct 
determination  to  perform  an  action  which  b  seen  to 
lead  to  a  desired  end.  It  ia  something  more  than 
deciding  on  an  end,  and  an  appropriate  action,  us  good. 
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Sach  decision  often  pasaes  instantly  into  action,  in 
which  case  the  stage  of  resolution  is  not  fully  de-. 
veloped.  Thua  resolution  has  reference  to  an  action 
not  capable  of  being  carried  out  at  the  instant.  For 
example,  a  child  breaks  something :  decides  that  it  is 
best  to  tell  hia  mother :  and  finally  resolves  to  do  so 
when  he  next  sees  her.  fiesolution  ia  thus  the  internal 
equivalent  of  a  complete  voluntary  action  (and  so 
differs  from  a  mere  desire  to  act),  though  the  completed 
mental  process  ia  debarred  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment  from  issuing  in  the  final  stage,  the  external 
action.  It  involves  a  distinct  belief  in  the  future 
occurrence  of  certain  circumstances,  and  a  preliminary 
volitdonal  activity  in  the  shape  of  expectant  attention 
and  a  preparedness  to  act  in  a  definite  way  when  the 
moment  arrives.  Being  thus  the  most  fully  developed 
form  of  the  psychical  process  of  willing,  resolution  is 
commonly  taken  as  the  type  of  all  volition.  To  will 
IB  pre-eminently  to  resolve  to  do  a  thing. 

It  is  plain  &om  this  brief  account  of  resolution  that 
it  enters  as  an  ingredient  into  all  prolonged  actions 
and  chains  of  actions.  For  in  every  such  case  it  is 
not  enough  to  will  each  action  at  the  moment  of  its 
performance,  all  stages  of  the  action  must  from  the 
first  be  resolved  on. 

There  is  a  germ  of  resolution  in  ordinary  actions, 
since  they  commonly  involve  a  prolonged  series 
of  movementa.  Thus,  to  revert  to  our  simple  case, 
the  child  that  decides  to  go  out  and  play  must, 
ft  ia  plain,  maintain  this  decision  for  a  time  long 
enough  to  carry  it  into  practice.  It  is,  however,  in 
those  more  lengthy  actions  or  chains  of  action  which 
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involve  distant  results  tliat  the  stage  of  resolution 
comes  dintinctly  into  view.  lu  all  ecrious  undertak- 
ings, as  in  learning  to  swim,  in  working  for  a  priw, 
tlie  mind  has  to  go  on  directing  itself  to  one  end,  v>i. 
in  sulMrdiuution  to  tliis,  resolving  to  cnny  out  a  pro- 
longed succession  of  active  steps. 

Jlere  power  of  wilt  is  manifested  in  strength  and 
pertinacity  of  resolve.  A  child  with  a  robust  will 
perseveres  in  spite  of  difiiculties,  does  not  relax 
edbrt  because  of  a  delay  in  success.  He  will  not  allow 
himself  to  be  turned  aside  by  other  objects,  or  by 
the  example  and  persuasion  of  others.  This  quality 
of  firmness  in  resolution  involves  the  power  of  keeping 
steadily  before  the  mind  a  definite  result,  and  stiutling 
out  all  considerutious  which  would  cjmse  the  will  to 
deflect  from  this  particular  direction.  It  thus  implies 
a  certain  continuity  of  interest,  and  persistence  of  the 
attention  in  a  particular  direction.  It  is  in  the 
sphere  of  action  what  concentration  is  in  tlio  spbere 
of  knowledge. 

Vlifle  wt  bare  coiiriOMvd  rwdultmi  «n  ila  pMliive  aid*  eaij  (m 
nMlution  lo  do),  we  maj-  tM  at  ODca  that  lb«  uine  finoaM  b  Involnd 
In  ItAtiv^tifa  »)')«  (TMolution  noltodo^  To  molva  ttot  Uxlo  a  ihinit 
UivolTca  ()ie  nnticijmtioB  of  a  tttitin  iHmttion,  t1i«  pmiupttBg  lo  a 
mrtaiii  action,  and  tba  prapaivdiiMi  of  tniixl  lo  curb  iIm  liup«l» 
BMvliilioii,  tkmitJi  conc^Ttil  hen  to  follow  a  prooea*  of  cImIm,  be- 
qucntlx  ngii^rara  without  any  mpticit  cotnparifoo  of  diffmal  acttoM 
III  niBicUut  coRiUxit/ti*  am  a  dttnra  miggcating  a  mlaln  adftm  «  bliJi  it 
ncognirvc!  aa  KaliraVIe  In  Ui«  future,  8iii«e  RmlmiciD  li»)>litfl  lh« 
Kpnamlatico  of  fulim  circumvtantci^  it  pataiRU  oiiljr  *o  lone  at  tb» 
anticipation  of  ibrae  i(<ciira.  Hcm«  naiiy  naolutimu  nro  t«-iBp0Ta;7 
only.  A^iii,  aJDce  tvtolntiona  are  nmrcd  at  iu  tbo  alvtaca  itf  ihi 
at<{iropriate  ciirumilniiM*,  titty  arc,  n-en  wli«n  tlrmtf;  and  jwr'r't'itl, 
uo  ctunntM  for  aclunl  pMf<uiTiiai>c«k  Tlieir  fiiUire  ctt<  i 
the  adngnato  ivpitwiiuiion  of  ali  the  ciicunuUDoca.  i 
th«  Ignomiiiioiu  coltapae  of  to  many  hnva  iMolatioti*  wImb 
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face  to  fttca  with  actual  circnmstances.  Finally,  It  ii  to  be  ob«erved 
that  increiiM  in  the  puwer  of  foreiteeinf;  action  tends  ta  widen  the  aiea 
of  reaolution.  Thus  fio  far  as  our  «luil;  actiocf  become  ordered  according 
to  «  plan,  the^  all  have  a  stuge  of  resoiution  as  tbeir  antecedent.  We 
habitual!/  look  forward  to  the  BUcceeaion  of  actions  making  up  the 
business,  &c.,  of  the  daj,  and  resolve  to  perform  them  in  due  order  as 
cii-cuiiistniices  occur.  And  the  subordination  of  action  to  ruling  euds 
iinplieii,  as  hinted  above,  a  hubilual  state  of  resolution,  that  is  prepared- 
ueas  tt>  act  in  certain  uajs  in  certain  circumstancea. 

Firmness  of  Will.  This  quality  of  resoluteness  is 
one  of  high  moral  value.  It  is  one  of  the  special 
characteristics  of  a  firm  or  stable  will.  It  is  to  some.ez- 
tent  distinct  from  the  power  of  choosing  and  coming  to 
a  decision,  for  many  persons  who  find  great  diflicolty  in 
choosing  are  strong  and  unmoved  when  they  have  once 
made  a  choice.  The  excess  of  this  quality  is  obstinacy 
which  will  not  face  the  fact  of  the  fruitlessness  of 
effort,  which  refuses  to  profit  by  new  experience,  and 
to  learn  from  the  advice  of  others.  Children  through 
their  inability  to  represent  steadUy  the  remote  future 
are  commonly  deficient  in  that  firmness  of  will  which 
Ib  required  for  attaining  a  distant  result  On  the 
other  hand,  their  strong  impulses  to  action,  and 
their  diaintlination  to  defer  doing  things  and  to  con- 
sider, lead  them  to  resist  the  efforts  of  others  to  guide 
and  persuade  them.  This  gives  to  them  that  appear- 
ance of  obstinacy  (self-will)  which  we  are  apt  to 
rcgartl  as  a  characteristic  of  childhood.  But  there 
are  well-marked  individual  differences  among  children 
in  this  respect. 

Self-control,  (a)  Control  of  Action.  The  term  self- 
control  points  to  the  ability  of  the  developed  will  to 
overcome  and  keep  within  due  limits  special  forces  or 
tendencies  viewed  as  opposed  to  it  at  the  time.     It 
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thus  coDsists  in  the  main  of  what  has  here  been 
called  inhibition.  All  inhibition  is  however  not  oon- 
troL  In  order  that  it  be  dignified  with  tiiat  name 
it  mnBt  be  of  the  active  kind  (inTolving  an  effort  not 
to  do  something  or  to  suppreas  an  impulse),  Ininging 
into  exercise  the  highest  form  of  will-actiTity  in  the 
shape  of  voluntary  attention,  and  farther  include  the 
subordination  of  a  comparatively  preaentative  impulse 
to  a  representative  or  rational  motive.  The  term  has 
thus  a  reference  to  the  order  of  development.  Con- 
trol is  subordination  of  the  earlier  to  the  later.  It  it 
something  not  natural  to  the  child,  but  difficult  and 
involving  effort.  The  tenn  haa  too  a  slightly  ethical 
signiBcaDce,  and  implies,  in  most  cases  at  least,  the 
sway  of  the  higher  and  worthier  motive  over  the 
lower  and  less  worthy.* 

The  first  variety  of  self-control  is  the  control  of 
action  or  active  impulse.  By  this  is  meant  in  the 
first  place,  and  principally,  the  restraining  of  any 
kind  of  tendency  to  movement  growing  out  of  a 
simple  or  early  form  of  impulse.  Thus  it  includes 
the  ability  to  iuliibit  not  only  impulses  in  act  for  the 
sake  of  immediate  gratification,  but  tendencies  to 
movement  Bpringing  out  of  restlessness  or  desire  to 
act,  and  also  the  dispositions  (whether  congenital  or 
due  to  habit)  to  move  in  response  to  certain  sensory 
stimuli,  and  to  conjoin  movements  in  certain  ways. 

Although  the  control  of  action  consists  mainly  of 
this  negative  mode  of  activity,  the  inhibiting  of  im- 

'  Thm  repression  of  a  genennu  iiupnlie  by  callinft  in  pnidcDtial  tonsidw- 
tloni  would  illiuliate  k  pajchological  procMi  of  wlf-ootitrol,  ihongh  hai^J 
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pnlse  to  movement,  it  includes  as  a  subordinate  feature 
a  positive  mode  of  activity.  This  is  the  ability  and 
readiness  to  exert  activity  and  perform  actions  when 
these  are  in  themselves  or  their  immediate  conse- 
quences disagreeable.  The  full  control  or  command 
of  the  active  organs  implies  the  ability  to  bring  them 
into  activity  when  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
moment  deter  from  action.* 

Stages  of  Self-control.  It  follows  from  our  brief 
account  of  the  development  of  the  will  that  there  is  a 
gradual  progress  in  self-controL  The  simplest  form  is 
Been  when  an  actual  feeling  is  checked  and  overpowered 
by  the  mere  anticipation  of  a  feeling.  Thus  when  a 
child  ovei'comes  his  indolence  and  sets  about  preparing 
his  lesson  in  order  to  avoid  punishment  be  is  exercising 
the  power  of  self-controL  Again  when  a  new  and 
immediate  gratification  is  postponed  to  a  distant  one, 
as  when  a  child  puts  by  his  sweetmeats  in  order  to 
enjoy  them  to-morrow,  he  exercises  sclf-controL 

A  much  higher  stage  of  control  is  reached  when 
intelligence  is  developed  and  the  child  apprehends 
enduring  ends,  or  interests,  such  as  health,  reputation, 
and  knowledge.  The  subordination  of  particular  and 
temporaiy  ends  to  these  general  and  permanent 
interests  is  an  exercise  of  control.  Thus  the  child 
reaches  a  higher  form  of  control  when  he  sets  the 
maintenance  of  his  health  before  him  as  an  enduring 
end,  and  represses  all  desires  inconsistent  with  this. 
In  this  way  he  practises  the  virtue  of  temperance. 

The  highest  stage  of  this  self-control,  in  so  far  as  it 

*  The  tmn  'command,'  thongfa  used  in  much  the  umi  wiue  u  'ooutrol,' 
to  point  mon  distitictlj  t«  this  poiitive  aiiject. 
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has  to  do  with  pezaoual  good,  is  the  exercise  of  pru- 
dence. By  this  is  meant  that  the  Bereral  aims  and 
interests  of  life  are  so  adjusted  as  to  yield  the  greatest 
sum  of  hnppiness  to  the  indindoal.  This  implies  the 
subordination  of  each  of  the  enduring  inteiests,  health, 
knowledge,  &c,  to  a  still  higher  and  more  compre- 
hensive principle  of  action.  And  such  subordination 
involves  an  effort  to  restnun  a  lower  force  l^  meau 
of  a  highw. 

Finally,  the  individual  good  is  subordinated  in  a 
measure  to  the  common  good.  The  general  good  or 
happiness,  including  that  of  ourselves  and  oi  others, 
IB  a  wider  principle  of  action  than  personal  good,  and 
easily  conflicts  with  it.  Children  naturally  desire 
their  own  happiness,  and  are  but  little  concerned 
about  the  good  of  others.  To  restrain  selfish  prompt- 
ings, to  consider  what  others  like  and  expect,  involves 
an  effort  of  self-control  of  a  peculiarly  difiScult  kind. 
The  pursuit  of  *  common '  interests,  as  knowledge 
and  art,  since  they  lift  Ihe  individual  above  the 
thought  of  pereonol  good,  and  attach  him  to  an  object 
of  common  pursuit,  may  be  said  to  limit  in  a  manner 
the  egoistic  promptings.  But  the  motives  which  most 
effectively  oppcffle  and  check  tbe  personal  aims  and 
desires  are  those  of  duty,  benevolence,  and  generally 
what  we  call  humanity.  It  is  in  the  coUisions  of 
interest  and  duty,  of  egoisticand  'altruistic'  prompting, 
that  tbe  highest  attainments  in  the  art  of  self-control 
are  reached. 

The  exftct  relation  of  the  motiTc  of  benevolence  vbicli  nnderliet  Uia 
pnrenit  of  others'  happiness  to  the  mottvei  prompting  to  individul  W 
penonsl  good,  is  a  matter  of  great  pafcbological  difficult.    It  haa  I 
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■lieady  pointed  out  that  in  aiming  at  relieving  annther's  pain,  or  at 
ineieaaing  his  pleasure,  vre  in  a  tnanner  aubstitnte  his  welfare  for 
our  owiL  The  peculinritj  of  this  tjpe  of  action  is  recofjaiaed  clearly 
enongh  in  the  evttjday  distinction  between  selfish  and  unselfish  or  dis- 
interestM  condact,  &  distinction  which  has  been  the  subject  of  mach 
ethical  discussion.  Althoujjh  a  sympathetic  persoa  himself  derive* 
pleasure  from  ministering  to  anotlier's  pleasure,  this  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  object  distinctly  represented  in  a  benevolent  aetioa  Hence  this 
mode  of  action  has  l>een  withdrawn  by  some  from  the  class  of  volitional 
action*  proper.  Thiw  Dr.  Bain  regards  it  as  analogous  to  the  group  of 
ideo-motor  actions  or  those  actions  due  to  the  force  of  persistent  idea* 
f iiAi  lixetj.    (See  Th*  Eraotiom  and  lk»  Will,  Pt  L,  Chap.  VI.,  §  12.) ' 

These  operations  of  self-coatrol  when  intelligently 
performed  may  assume  the  form  of  acta  of  obedience  to 
a  self-imposed  command.  The  agent  applies  to  himself 
the  rule  or  maxim  *  Be  temperate/  '  Be  truthful,'  and 
80  forth.  In  this  way  the  child  from  simply  obeying 
an  external  authority  and  following  external  counsel 
learns  to  obey  the  inward  voice,  and  to  follow  the 
persuasions  of  reason, 

(b)  Control  of  Feelings.  The  growth  of  will  thus 
manifests  itself  in  checking  and  overpowering  im- 
pulse or  lower  motive,  and  generally  in  curbing  and 
governing  movement  But  this  is  not  the  only  form 
of  self-control.  The  will  is  called  on  to  restrain  and 
regulate  other  forces  lying  outside  the  region  of  action 
proper. 

Of  these  extraneous  forces  the  first  and  most 
obvious  is  feeling,  emotion  or  passion.  Feeling  as  we 
have  seen  discharges  itself  in  movement  The  control 
of  feeling  is  thus  analogous  in  certain  respects  to  that 
of  impulse.     The  first  thing  a  child  has  to  do  in 

'  On  the  nstara  of  bsnevolcnt  or  diaintorasted  action  consult  further  Mr. 
Kdgwick's  Utlhods  of  Elhia,  Book  L,  Chap.  IV.,  |  3 ;  and  Mr.  Stephen'* 
Scimt««  of  Elhia,  Chap.  VL 
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checking  the  force  of  paseion  (anger,  grief,  &c)  is  to 
iahibit  the  external  actions,  such  as  crying,  and  throw- 
ing the  arms  about.  Here  some  effect  is  produced  in 
the  motor  centres  as  in  the  case  of  restraining  impul- 
sive action.  Since,  moreover,  feeling  and  its  bodQy 
expression  are  closely  connected  one  with  another  it 
follows  that  this  arrest  of  external  action  will  tend  to 
some  extent  to  allay  the  feeling  itself.  By  making 
an  effort  to  repress  the  signs  of  grief,  the  grief  seems 
to  lesseu. 

What  the  exact  effect  of  this  restraint  of  external 
movements  will  bo  in  any  given  case  depends 
partly  on  the  strength  of  the  feeling.  If  an  emo- 
tion say  of  anger  is  very  intense,  the  suppression 
of  its  external  signs  may  do  little  to  stifle  the  feehng 
itself.  The  mind  may  cherish  the  passion  internally 
brooding  on  ideas  of  satisfaction.  The  result  of  such 
external  self-restraint  will  v;iry  too  with  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  individual  Wben  this  is  favourable  to 
tenacity  of  feeling,  it  may  smoulder  on  and  hare 
sway  over  tlie  mind  even  when  its  outer  expression 
has  been  checked.'  Hence  the  need  of  some  additional 
means  of  restraining  feeling.  This  will  be  spoken  of 
presently. 

The  control  of  feeling  is  a  more  difficult  attainment 
than  that  of  active  impulse.  Children's  feelings  are 
violent  and  all-subduing  at  the  time,  and  the  will  is 


■  The  failure  of  tho  inhiliition  of  its  oitcrnal  movement  to  reprera  ■  feeling 
drpenda  on  tho  fact  that  tlia  aiuscular  actions  thougli  adJiug  Bometliiug  lo 
the  fetlinx  Herve  as  a  channel  of  relief  or  escape  for  tho  presauro  of  emotion. 
Tliis  elfttt  (if  relief  appears  to  be  more  marked  in  the  case  of  i[uick- tempered 
pemons.  (Siie  Dr.  Carpenter,  ilciital  Fhysiologa,  Book  1.,  Chap.  Vll.,  |  3££, 
ST.  i  270.) 
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sometimes  called  on  to  stay  a  toireat  The  first 
efforts  at  self-restraint  only  begin  when  the  power  of 
controlling  active  impulse  has  -been  exercised  up  to  a 
certain  point  This  gives  the  necessary  ability  to 
inhibit  movement.  To  this  we  must  add  the  circum- 
stance that  the  motives  to  the  control  of  feeling  are 
late  in  their  development.  Children  aie  proverbially 
frank  in  manifesting  feeling.  It  requires  considerable 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  ill  effects  of  unre- 
strained passion  on  the  child's  wellbeing,  aa  well  as  a 
certain  measure  of  regard  for  others,  to  practise  this 
form  of  self-controL 

Here,  again,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  volitional  control, 
though  mainly  a  negative  process  of  inhibition,  in- 
cludes a  positive  element.  The  command  of  the 
feelings  by  the  will  implies  the  ability  and  disposition 
to  assist  in  calling  up  desirable  emotions.  This  is 
illustrated  in  the  art  of  good  manners,  which  involves 
the  deliberate  cultivation  of  kindly  feeling,  and  still 
more  distinctly  in  all  self-appointed  exercises  for 
promoting  moral  and  religious  feeling. 

(c)  Control  of  the  Thoughts.  A  second  group  of 
forces  against  which  the  will  has  in  a  manner  to  work 
in  order  to  subordinate  them  to  its  own  ends,  are  those 
of  intellect.  By  these  are  meant  the  tendency  of 
all  presentations  or  representations  when  they  occnr 
to  attract  the  attention,  together  with  the  tendency 
of  these  when  present  in  the  mind  to  suggest  or  call 
up  other  images  or  thoughts  in  any  way  associated 
with  them.  The  inhibitory  action  of  the  will  in  coun- 
teracting these  forces  is,  as  was  pointed  out  above, 
immediately  connected  with  a  positive  action,  namely, 
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the  Hi 


an<l  dotniniiig  of  cert.* 


pro»cutatio 
raprcacQtatioiis  before  tlic  mind  so  as  to  secure 
greatest  measure  of  distinctoesa,  ami  tlio  aiding  in 
the  calling  up  of  representations  of  wliiub  the  mind  in 
at  the  time  in  need. 

Aa  wo  have  seen,  intellectual  growth  and  dis- 
cipline imply  at  every  stage  the  control  of  ihese 
forces  or  tendencies  by  the  vH],  At  tlio  very  be- 
ginoing  of  knowledge,  tbe  mind  is  exercised  in  giving 
fixed  attuntion  to  a  piu-ti<:ulnr  extcrnni  objetl,  to  tliu 
disregard  of  other  and  distracting  seose-sulieitwtiona. 
Observation  means  the  ability  to  keep  the  attention 
concentrated  on  an  object  for  a  time,  and  to  rmai 
the  natural  tendency  of  tbe  mind  to  Hit  from  this  to 
that  object.  Again,  in  learning  or  committing  some-^ 
thing  to  memory,  the  will  is  called  into  play  in  tlu^H 
form  c^  concentration  on  the  subject  of  study.  And 
in  order  to  keep  his  mind  steadily  fi.ved  on  his  lemon 
the  child  must  have  a  certain  power  both  of  slmtting 
out  external  impreraions,  and  of  excluding  any  luuucia- 
tions  with  tbe  words  or  factd  ho  in  committing  to 
memory  wbich  happen  to  be  foreign  to  the  na-nitcr  in 
hand.  And  this  power  of  controlling  the  fonx-s  of 
suggeation  is  seen  in  '  trying  to  remember '  somc- 
tliing.  Finally  in  the  higher  processes  of  construe-  - 
tivc  imagination,  of  abstraetiou  and  reasoning,  tbi^H 
power  of  turning  tbe  attention  away  from  wlmt  is 
interesting  and  of  resisting  the  forces  of  suggestion, 
is  called  into  exercise  iu  a  much  higher  fonn.  All 
calm  and  regulated  thinking  implies  not  only  tie 
power  of  turning  away  from  cxlemnl  objt-ets,  of 
*  abstraction '  iu  tbe  popular  seuse,  but  also  the  cx>ni> 
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mind  of  the  intellectual  trains  themselves,  the  capability 
of  interfering  with  the  natural  flow  or  succeaaion  of  the 
images  or  ideas,  solecting  those  which  are  suitable  and 
retaining  them  before  the  mind,  and  excluding  those 
which  are  unsuitable. 

Connection  between  Control  of  Thought,  Feeling, 
and  Impulse.  ■  While  we  have  thus  distinguished  be- 
tween these  three  forms  of  control,  we  may  easily  see 
that  they  are  closely  related  one  to  another.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  feeling,  thought,  and  action  are  to 
a  certain  extent  opposed  or  mutually  exclusive  states 
of  mind ;  and  this  being  so,  it  follows  that  the  posi- 
tive furtherance  ot  any  one  by  the  command  of  the 
will  involves  the  inhibition  of  the  opposing  force. 
A  word  or  two  will  suffice,  after  what  has  already 
been  said,  to  make  this  clear. 

To  begin  with  the  effects  of  feeling,  since  strong  or 
violent  emotion  of  all  kinds  agitates  the  mind,  dis- 
arranging the  mechanism  of  attention,  and  substi- 
tuting an  emotional  order  for  a  logical  order  in  the 
flow  of  the  thoughts,  it  follows  that  the  perfect  com- 
mand of  the  intellectual  processes  presupposes  the 
capability  of  controlling  feeling.  And  since,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  eff'ects,  emotion  takes  possession  of  the 
muscular  system,  it  is  plain  that  the  inhibition  of 
feeling  is  involved  in  the  full  command  of  the  move- 
ments. Once  more,  since  external  action  and  internal 
thought  are  opposed  states  of  mind,  the  perfect  com- 
mand of  the  intellectual  processes  will  include  the 
inhibition  of  movement.  As  was  pointed  out  above, 
the  very  attitude  of  attention,  even  when  directed 
externally  to  objects  of  sense,  is  one  of  bodily  stillnesa 
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or  cessation  of  movemcut.  And  the  iot^raal  direc- 
tion of  the  attention  to  tho  thoughts  of  tlio  miod 
iUuatrates  this  inhibition  of  movomeot  in  intcliootml 
activi^  still  more  pluioly.* 

Wo  may  now  look  at  the  relation  betnroea 
control  of  the  tlioiight«,  of  the  feelings,  And  of  the 
actions,  as  determined,  not  by  the  o[)po«iti«n,  but  by 
the  connection  between  these  mental  states.  And 
here  wo  have  to  do  with  two  eases,  namely,  the 
dependence  uf  fetding  on  intellection,  and  of  actton 
on  intellection  nod  fecUng. 

(l)  As  has  been  obsen-ed,  all  emotion  is  excited  in 
eoDDcction  with  intellectual  activity  of  some  kind. 
The  presence  of  a  feeling  in  Uie  mind  deponds  on 
an  intellectual  pruceiift.  Thus,  the  child's  vexatloB 
_ODly  lasts  so  long  as  he  sees  or  thinks  about  the 
rco  of  bis  diaappniatmont.  Jlence  the  importtuiec 
*bf  coutroUiDg  the  thoughts  as  a  meaos  of  coutrolUi^ 
tbe  feelings.  As  was  pointed  out  just  now,  we  eon 
only  very  imperfectly  control  feeling  by  reprcwing 
the  accompanying  external  movements.  The  only 
efficient  way  of  reaching  feeling  is  by  mnsteriug  tlit: 
intellectual  processes  concerned,  by  turning  the  mind 
by  an  effort  of  will  from  tlie  exciting  cause  of  the 
feeling,  and  directing  it  on  something  wholly  foreign 
and  unconnected.    A  child's  feeling  of  disuppoiutmcDt 


*  Ic  j«  nmuked  by  Dr.  FiTrigr  tlitt  th«  InUnul  difloiioB  at  i 
intolvtd  in  lliou^bc,  and  lli«  eiitvriul  difutaam  of  tt  la  nuMiUar  mUo*.  m; 
in  ui  inrcna  nttio.  CanHi^uonlly,  "la  rlia  doipist  Mtaulion,  evny  miV- 
to«iil  whkb  wodlc]  dimtniili  tntenul  dilTuoioD  la  likcwlw  inliJUUiL  Ha 
In  <l««p  tliou^bt  avM  utUrtimllo  uttiiMt  tr*  iulittiltal,  and  «  nui  v^  I 
dMp  UI  thought  «tiil«  h*  wttk*  m«j  In  obMnrad  to  ttsiid  »iUl  ~  (Tib  i 
UmttflUJtr»i»,  Olup.  XII.,  Sect  lOS), 
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when  not  very  intense  ia  got  rid  of  without  an  effort 
of  will,  merely  by  a  diversion  of  the  attention  to 
some  new  object  with  its  connected  train  of  images. 
But  when  more  deep  and  persistent  it  can  only  be 
completely  dominated  by  an  exertion  of  his  own  will  in 
resolutely  turning  the  attention  to  something  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  feeling. 

(2)  Again,  feeling  and  thought  are  involved  in 
action.  An  emotion  either  actually  excited,  or  at  least 
called  up  in  a  representative  form,  is  the  impulse  to 
action.  In  order  then  to  control  impulse,  feeling  must 
be  controlled,  and  along  with  this,  the  thoughts  in  so 
far  as  they  are  conditions  of  the  feeling.  The  im- 
pulse to  do  an  unkind  action  is  only  completely 
repressed,  when  the  feeling  of  anger  out  of  which 
it  springs  is  repressed,  and  the  remembrance  of  the 
injury  which  excites  the  feeling  banished  from  the 
mind.  Hence  the  importance  assigned  in  the  best 
ethical  systems  to  the  control  of  the  desires  and 
thoughts  '  of  the  heart '.  The  process  of  deliberation 
plainly  implies  a  considerable  ability  in  controlling 
the  thoughts  and  along  with  these  the  feelings  de- 
pending on  them.  In  order  to  postpone  action  and 
to  consider  calmly  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  a  course,  the  will  must  have  the  attention  well 
under  command. 


In  niiutrating  the  matnal  dependetiM  of  the  control  of  action, 
feeling,  tmd  thoui(ht,  we  have  confined  onr  attention  for  the  most  part 
to  the  negative  or  inhibitorj  side  of  controL  But  it  it  obvious  that 
there  ia  also  a  relation  between  these  forms  of  control  on  their  positive 
aide.  That  ia  to  my,  in  so  far  as  the  proceaaea  of  thought,  Teeting,  and 
action  are  connected,  the  promotion  of  the  one  bj  an  exercise  of  the 
will  most  tand  to  the  fuitheranca  of  the  othen.    Thus  since  feeling 
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invnlvea  repretientation,  the  Tolnnteij  cnltivfttion  of  feeling,  t^  fte 
ceathetic  or  religious  emotion,  depends  lai^l;  oa  deliberately  fixing  the 
thou);hU  on  tlie  appropriate  olijects  and  ideas.  ConTersel;  ui  ezerliiiii 
of  will  in  furthering  intellectual  activity  (concentration  of  mind)  oiaj 
be  sided  by  voluntarily  directing  the  tlioughta  to  the  valae  at  daai^ 
bility  of  knowleilge  and  so  aiding  in  the  excitation  of  a  feeling  ud 
motive.  Similarly  a  feeling  may  to  some  extent  be  voluntarily  p«- 
moted  by  taking  on  the  outward  eipremion.  Finally,  eoatained  ma* 
cukr  exertion  depends  lat^gely  on  a  fixing  of  the  attention,  or  a  steady 
concentration  of  uuud  on  the  object  or  idea  fitted  to  excite  feeling  and 
desire. 

Limits  of  Control.  All  voluntary  self-control  has 
its  limits.  There  ia  a  strength  of  impulse  which  no 
motive  force  can  overcome.  No  threiat  would  hold  back 
a  man  parched  with  thirst  if  water  were  placed  near 
his  lips.  So  too  there  is  a  force  of  passion  against 
which  the  will  is  powerless.  And  the  most  potent 
suggestions  or  tendencies  of  thought  {'  inseparable 
associations,'  'necessary  beliefs')  cannot  be  controlled 
by  the  will.  The  strength  of  any  person's  will  in 
control  is  measured  roost  obviously  by  the  amount 
of  force  overcome.  In  the  second  plaee  the  degree  of 
strength  displayed  is  estimated  in  relation  to  the 
efToi-t  put  forth.  On  the  oue  hand,  a  powerful  will 
is  one  which  can  mnke  a  great  and  prolonged  effort. 
On  the  other  hand,  strength  of  will  is  displa5-ed  in 
the  absence  of  effort  It  implies  the  ability  to  effect 
much  at  a  small  cost  of  effort.  This  last  consideration 
refers  to  the  effect  of  repetition  and  habit  in  facilitating 
the  processes  of  eoutroL 

It  is  here  assumed  that  the  force  to  be  overcome  by  the  will  in  ths 
cases  compared  ia  th«  some;  but  this  cannot  always  be  counted  on. 
Thus  two  men  may  have  equal  power  of  will,  but  if  the  pn^innsof  lb* 
one  are  nineh  striinger  t)ian  those  of  the  other,  there  will  be  a  less 
perfect  cooinioud  of  feeling  in  the  foriner  cose.    A  good  stoic  is  com- 
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monly  (if  not  alwa;rs)  not  merely  a  man  of  a  certain  ttreogth  of  will, 
but  a  man  of  relatively  weak  pas8ion&  T^is  anaw«ra  to  the  pathological 
fact  that  the  loas  of  eelf-control  may  arise  either  tlirotigh  the  increase 
of  the  force  to  be  mastered,  or  the  impairment  of  the  vulitional  power 
of  resbtingand  overcoming.* 

Vhjtiologs  of  Self-coittroL  Alt  Belf-controt  eppeara  to  imply  the 
activity  of  ceitain  higher  brai □•centres,  more  parliculorly  the  motor 
centre*  concerned  in  voluntary  attention.  These  centres  are  the  highest 
in  the  sense  that  they  are  the  ones  cbieHy  engaged  in  all  the  more 
difficult  actions  involving  special  degrees  of -alteniion,  and  also  in  the 
sense  that  Ihey  are  the  latest  to  be  developed.  With  this  fact  eorres- 
poods  another,  namely,  that  as  answering  to  the  weakest  degree  of 
organisation  they  tn  the  least  stable,  that  is,  the  most  easily  disturbed. 
Tbie  is  seen  in  the  lota  of  the  power  of  nelf-control  which  marks  the 
weakening  of  brain  power  by  over-work,  the  excessive  nee  of  stimulants, 
SI  alcohol,  opium,  and  atil)  more  plainly  the  oncomings  of  mental  disease.' 

It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  physiological  processes  are  the 
Mine  ID  all  cases  of  self-controL  In  the  control  of  movement  an^  of 
feeling  nervous  influence  appears  to  pass  from  the  higher  motor  centres 
(including  tliose  of  attention)  to  the  lower  motor  centres,  from  which 
the  process  of  innervation  concerned  in  the  impulsive  or  emotional 
movement  sets  out.  But  whether  these  conditions  bold  good  also  in 
tilt  ease  of  the  control  of  thought  U  disputed.  According  to  Prof. 
Bain  this  is  sa  In  controlling  the  thoughts  the  nervous  process  is 
still  some  influence  acting  on  the  motor  organs.  Since  according  to 
him  oil  ideas  involve  a  muscular  element,  what  the  will  does  in  con- 
trolling tlie  flow  of  ideas  it  to  act  downwards  on  the  motor  structDies 
concerned.  On  the  other  hand  Wundt  holds  (as  we  have  seen)  tbat 
nervous  influence  may  pass  from  the  hi};her  molot  centres  directly  to 
Ibe  untory  centres  concerned  in  representation.* 

Habit  and  Conduct.  The  principle  of  habit,  the 
application  of  which  to  the  lower  region  of  volition, 

'  This  it  well  sbom  by  H.  Ribot  in  respect  both  of  ths  loss  of  control  over 
inpnlte,  and  sf  the  impairment  ef  the  control  nf  tlie  attention  and  the  flow 
of  images,  Let  ifalirdittje  la  VolimU,  Chapa.  II.  and  III. 

'On  this  impairmentof  the  power  of  self-control  under  tbe  action  of  stima- 
lants,  and  in  mental  disease.  &c,  see  Dr.  Carpenter.  iletOal  Fkgmlagg,  Book 
II.,  Chaps.  XVll.  itnd  XVIIL  H.  Bibot  well  brings  out  hoir  in  mental 
disease  the  loss  of  seirronfrol  shows  itself  both  in  an  impimientof  the  power 
of  inhibition  (excess  of  impulse)  and  also  in  that  of  the  ]K>wer  of  exciting 
activity  (defect  of  impulse),  Lri  Maladia  de  la  Volants,  Chaps.  I.  and  II. 

•  For  an  account  of  Bain's  theory  tee  The  Emolions  and  SVill:  *  The  Will,' 
Chap.  IV.,  ir,  p.  870;  ^.,  Farrier,  Tlu FuiuUont  of  tite  Brain,  1 108. 
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external  movement,  we  have  already  studied,  reigm 
in  the  higher  region  of  conduct  aa  welL  The  pro- 
cesses of  deliberation  and  control  just  described  come 
under  the  domtnion  of  habit.  This  is  seen  in  our 
everyday  way  of  speaking  about  them.  "We  talk  of  a 
habit  of  reflection  or  deliberation,  and  of  a  habit  of 
seK-eontroL 

Deliberation  made  Habitual.  The  fundamental  &ct 
emphasised  by  the  word  habit  is  that  any  kind  of 
action  becomes  more  perfect  by  repetition.  Practice 
makes  perfect.  Just  as  bodily  movements  at  firat 
tentative,  unsteady,  and  involving  effort,  come  by 
repetition  to  be  certain,  steady,  and  easy,  so  the 
arrest  of  impulee  and  deliberation  grow  in  precision, 
steadiness,  and  facility. 

At  first  the  child  when  his  action  is  arrested  by 
an  apprehension  of  evil  consequences  vacillates,  is 
the  subject  of  contending  impulses,  and  knows  not 
what  to  do.  But  after  he  has  once  made  an  effort  to 
end  this  miserable  state  of  conflict,  and  decided  to  act 
according  to  reason,  he  has  taken  an  important  step 
in  moral  development.  The  next  time  a  collision 
occurs  reflection  and  decision  will  be  easier.  The 
vehement  forces  of  impulse  have  been  reined  in  to 
some  extent.  Every  new  exercise  of  the  power  makes 
the  pause,  the  consideration,  the  final  calm  decinion  a 
less  arduous  process.  Finally  a  habit  of  deliberation 
is  formed.  The  promptings  of  impulse  and  of  the 
lower  motives  are  now  cheeked  without  appreciable 
effort  The  temporary  postponement  of  action,  and  the 
performance  of  the  preliminary  steps  of  deliberation 
and  rational  choice,  have  become  in  a  manner  natural 
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Bash  action  has  now  grown  impossible.  The  perfect 
development  of  this  habit  would  give  us  Bhe  ancient 
ideal  of  a  '  free '  man,  whom  reason  and  reHcction 
have  set  free  &om  the  promptings  of  appetite  and 
Bense. 

Morel  Habitudes.  But  the  principle  of  habit  pro- 
duces other  effects  in  this  region  of  conduct.  The 
final  decision  after  deliberation,  if  a  rational  and  good 
one,  does  not  need  to  be  arrived  at  again  and  again. 
The  exercise  of  self-control  in  the  first  case  as  the 
outcome  of  a  process  of  reflection  will  become  in  suc- 
ceeding cases  the  exercise  of  control  without  snch 
reflection.  Thus  a  chUd  who  has  begun  by  reflecting 
whether  he  shall  indulge  in  a  forbidden  enjoyment, 
Bay  staying  away  from  school,  or  reading  a  story  in 
dass,  and  decided  not  to  do  so,  will  be  disposed  after- 
wards to  turn  away  from  this  particular  temptation 
at  once. 

This  shows  that  the  process  of  self-control  is  be- 
coming habitual  in  a  new  sense.  Certain  motives  are 
acquiring  a  fixed  place  in  the  mind  as  ruling  forces, 
while  other  and  lower  forces  are  losing  ground.  Every 
repetition  of  this  kind  of  action  (that  is  of  action 
having  this  motive  or  reason)  tends  to  fix  conduct  in 
this  particular  direction.  The  feeling  (e,g.,  affection, 
sentiment  of  honour)  is  now  not  only  developed  as  a 
feeling,  but  passes  into  the  form  of  a  fixed  inclination 
or  active  disposition  {e.g.,  to  be  obedient  and  helpful, 
to  avoid  what  is  mean).  Or  to  express  the  result 
another  way,  we  may  say  that  conduct  is  brought 
more  fully  under  the  away  of  a  general  rule  ox 
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maxim.*  This  result  is  what  is  known  as  moral  ha))!* 
tude.*  The  more  fret|uently  this  siibonli nation  fd 
impulse  to  a  higher  motive  has  been  carried  out  the 
more  easy  and  quaet-mechanical  does  it  hecome.  The 
impulse  has  no  time  to  make  its  f(in;e  fdlt,  the  domi* 
nnnt  motive,  as  pride,  or  sense  of  duty,  bciug  folluwed 
out  uniformly  and  promptly.  Ilie  control  of  impulse 
has  growti  perfect  through  the  supremacy  of  the  higher 
motives,  the  wakefnincsa  and  alertness  of  which  an 
an  effectual  bar  to  the  intrusion  of  lower  deairea. 


It  fs  otiviotu  from  tlii*  irie/  M«ouat  of  rkimI  babjludei  tliat  t^ 
ilIiuUut«  ibu  ileivnclcDce  of  alt  luiUt  on  itKtigUi  or  annneo*  of  immai- 
tioD.  TliUK  n  kahit,  at  xmcitj  involriiig  tbe  oontimwd  dUpoattios  to 
bjimIc  tb«  mit>i  iiiiflliw,  funlMT,  that  tUi«  iMRkular  motiva  o*  buAmef 
u  iiutwitljr  uilW  u])  bj  llu  citvuuii>t4Uioea  (Mneljtt  twriiiK  Muoelliiiig 
to  tdl  aooiiicr}.  Tbo  purfcction  of  tha  taoni  babttuda  il^jiaixU  oa  tUi 
LnMant  exdtatiou  of  the  lilgli«r  tnotiiw  befon  llw  lover  1iiii»i1m  iibteh 
would  )cn|)o(U  it*  nttluntioa  boa  time  to  MMrt  it««l£ 


Definition  of  Character.  The  word  character  ti 
used  in  cvcr>'(Iay  lauguage  to  mark  off  any  sort  of 
difference  in  nicrit.il  or  moral  qualities.  We  speak  of 
intellectual  peculiarities,  special  tastes,  and  so  on,  at 
enteiing  iiito  a  man's  character.  There  seems,  how< 
over,  in  all  cases  to  be  a  special  reierence  lo  qualities 
beloogiug  to  the  active  side  of  the  mind.  Williug 
or  conduct  being  the  final  outcome  and  nll-imp'>rtan( 
result  of  mind  as  a  whole,  the  woi-d  character  has 
come  to  connote  in  &  special  mauuer  active  qualities, 


'  Ob  the  •*;  in  trhkh  Die  dotntuaat  ntotiTca  bemsa  (I*rrli>pr4  bto  cm- 
adon*  princliilo  or  n-iilm*  «l  tiauilDci,  •«•  Mmt  good  ivmaiki  of  W*Ut 
LiltTbiuA  iter  l-t^ilUttgU,  f  AS,  pfi  <4fl  and  fal1n«ilii«. 

■Tlii*  t«nn  H«iu  bcM  lo  uitwic  to  tlio  ({ir  of  Atbtoil*.  aUtli  aucUf 
•xpraaM  thi*  eflcvt  of  KtioQ  In  davalofdi^  Gxod  iattiMtioiM, 
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M  ruling  inclinationa  and  d^ee  of  volitional  energy, 
and  emotional  and  intellectual  peculiarities  only  8o 
far  as  they  are  related  to  these. 

Every  individual  has  his  own  character.  This  is 
fixed  partly  by  his  innate  constitution  or  'nature/ 
psychical  and  physical.  Such  a  quality  as  obstinacy 
for  example  commonly  shows  itself  very  early  in  life 
and  is  no  doubt  connected  with  the  innate  peculi- 
arities of  the  individual.  In  addition  to  this,  every 
difference  in  external  surroundings,  family  life,  school 
discipline,  profession,  &c.,  serves  to  modify  the 
character  by  developing  certain  special  traits.  In 
this  way  innate  differences  are  partly  accentuated, 
partly  repressed  and  disguised. 

Moral  Character.  In  addition  to  this  everyday 
meaning  the  word  character  has  acquired  an  ethical 
significance.  It  refers  not  to  the  variable  peculiari- 
ties (original  and  acquired)  of  individuals,  but  to 
certain  com7non  moral  qualities  which  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  social  discipline  and  education  to  cultivate  in 
all  alike.  In  other  words  'character'  has  come  to 
stand  for  'good  character'.  And  a  good  character 
means  a  moral  and  virtuous  condition  of  mind,  such 
a  disposition  of  the  will,  and,  in  connection  with  this, 
of  the  feelings  and  thoughts,  as  will  subserve  the  ends 
of  morality.  We  thus  see  that  every  good  or  moral 
man  possesses  a  character  in  a  double  sense.  He  has 
certain  peculiarities  of  feeling  and  motive,  &c,  which 
give  his  mind  its  special  colour.  This  is  his  individual 
character.  Along  with  this  he  possesses  certain  vir- 
tuous tendencies  which  make  up  his  moral  character 
and    assimilate    him    to    other   moral   men.      This 
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moral  character  is  largely  acquired,  beiog  tbe  product 
of  circumstances  aud  education  supplvmentcd  by  icdU 
vidual  ivtloctiou.* 

Moral  Character  as  Sum  of  Habitudes.  CoDficing 
ourselvus  now  to  the  coimnon  type  of  moral  character, 
we  see  at  once  that  this  coneista  in  the  posseasioa  of 
certain  ac{|uircdtcudcucics  or  habitudes  whieb  we  call 
virtues,  both  piivate  ones  as  temperance  and  pru- 
dence, and  public  ones,  as  veracity,  justice,  and  bene- 
volenoe.  The  excellence  of  the  charact«r  can  be  eeti- 
matod  by  the  stn-ugth  of  these  domioatit  di^po^itioiift. 
As  we  have  seen,  in  all  comparatively  simple  and 
recurring  situations  where  a  lower  impulse  is  opposed 
to  a  higher  motive,  the  moral  habitude  dhows  itself 
in  the  complotcucss  of  the  conti-o1  and  the  promptness 
of  the  right  or  good  action.  The  less  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  mind  to  a  lower  and  less  woithy  motive, 
the  better  the  character.  A  perfectly  temperate  mi 
hardly  fceU  the  tcmptatton  to  excess.  The  perfectly 
truthful  man  cannot  onturtain  the  proposal  to  eay 
what  is  false.  The  height  of  moral  character  att4iint:4l 
in  any  case  is  thus  determined  by  the  strength  aod 
fixity  of  the  virtuous  dispositions,  their  dvga-e  of 
ascendancy  over  passion,  and  foolish  or  wrong  im* 


*  Thi*  diatinetioQ  bctuven  v*ri«bl«  or  tndlHiliul,  and  monl 
moat  not  b«  prtwrf  too  ftr.   There  an  ^itlimnt  tj]f  of  OMnl  fktneM;  I 
H  Indlttilni)  ilSItirtntm  Bnd  >  ctrtain  ^Anrt  in  tlia  r«|[i««  of  OMimt  < 
Tho  <«riou9  dcflnltbn*  of  chancier,  Irata  thoM  ot  ibo  Stoira  downowd^l 
■■xiFiitiiatc  Ihd  ri(t  or  r«lunorfixii7ormoliTci>mMutencjiaBcliMi(a|k)j 
tb*  Stoiol  dfflnlUan,  "tamptr  ld«in  v«JI«  at^u*  U««d  noU«"X 
to  VoUunaun  rhkracttT  Miwirta  in  thii,  that  avwy  voliUoD  Aada  lU  i 
nadj.     ][«  dUiin^iahn  the  etlikal  ban  tba  ««dwmaaU(k  cbanclw,  i 
■Darkitig  tiiat  in  tha  lonait  tha  (inald«liiaaM  of  Indiriilatl  tattf 
appear  aneli  BMra  *— -| '-'  than  in  tba  lattw,    {Of,  tU.,  |  IH.) 
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pulse.  Ihifl  lixity  obviously  involves  the  quality  of 
resoluteness  as  defined  above.  A  man  of  character  is 
one  who  follows  what  is  reasonable,  just,  and  virtuous 
with  pereistenee.* 

Place  of  Deliberation  in  Character.  The  circum- 
stances of  life  do  not,  however,  always  aJlow  of  this 
simple  exercise  of  a  virtuous  disposition.  Situations 
arise  in  which  the  prudent  course,  or  the  just  course, 
is  far  from  clear.  Thus  the  student  may  have  to  ask 
himself:  'Will  it  be  better  for  me  to  lose  a  prize  than 
run  a  risk  of  impairing  my  health  V  We  see  then 
that  while  a  moral  character  implies  the  supremacy  of 
the  higher  rational  and  virtuous  motives,  and  conse- 
quently a  readiness  to  act  on  them  at  once  in  all 
simple  cases,  it  further  includes  a  dieposition  to  deli- 
berate carefiilly  in  all  the  more  complicated  and 
doubtful  casea  The  function  of  the  will  which  we 
call  deliberating  and  choosing  is  thus  never  outgrown. 
It  is  the  highest  form  of  activity  of  the  will,  which  it 
is  ever  ready  to  exert  when  occasion  arises.  It  follows 
that  the  ideal  of  a  good  character  is  a  combination  of 
promptitude  in  following  the  right  when  the  right  is 
manifest,  with  wariness  and  a  disposition  to  reflect 
and  choose  rationally  and  rightly  whenever  the  right 
course  is  not  at  first  apparent 

ITatnn  of  liigher  VoUtloiL  It  is  mpposed  by  some  that  tlie  pro- 
ecnea  of  toHUoq  jtut  considered,  uid  included  under  the  head  of  self- 
control,  BM  different  in  kind  from  the  earlier  forms  of  feel in^-im pelted 
action.  It  is  in  this  later  sta;^  of  development  that  the  will  properly 
■o-called  fint  appeals  on  the  scene  in  the  shape  of  a  force  above  desira 

I  Ob  Qtt  interesting  qnaatian  how  far  a  good  chanctar  implies  nuMptl- 
Mity  to  temptation,  and  eenaa  of  etfort  in  doing  right,  n«  soma  TalnaW^ 
KDaTkilijrMt.  LesliB  Stephen,  &u>ic<q|'£a><u^  Chap.  VII.,  !  S,  'EITort'. 
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anil  ftrenlon  and  vorlini;  down  mi  &a  in«climunt  of  the  mHwt  adkh 
Thi*  new  pniicipla  of  attiun  U  known  u  (nwwill  or  u  the  mU-<Um> 
mining  fca.^  The  kxiimption  mailo  in  tb«  fbnftoing  wiolyai  «f  veli- 
tl«iul  prooMtM  ia  that,  on  tfa«  wainrj,  (lt»  lextnn  of  Kttoa  It  (ht 
Mnw  throui^iaul,  aiul  that  the  hitcv  openuiotit  diOer  from  th«  tatlia 
raertij  in  Tctpeet  of  their  gnalcr  oonpUxitf  ud  if|kra«NUtiTtmn 
It  only  rtiniuiiia  to  roilce  tbia  MtumpUon  more  eipUdt  and  Ki  Jnitity  it 
bj  a  brief  inippttinn  of  tlie  )>heDnnicnn  vhich  appanr  ia  •  apidal 
nianncr  to  lupprt  ih«  hi-polbcii*  ol  a  will  inilqwnileiil  of  (iwUagaad 
awirt.  T)t«*«  HK  the  cluelj  cunnMted  ^henoiuena  knotni  as  ^Uat  nf 
will,  iTid  iteliberatin  cboioa, 

Effort  of  WIU.  Aswcuiraho««,am7doMn  tBTQl««aftl«Bd«BeT 
to  Kllivv^,  var.viiii;  with  it«  aUvn^h  or  int«i»it)r.  Tbn  full  "■— "~™""*- 
of  airiviiig,  huwcrcr,  aruca  onlj  when  the  action  to  which  tb*  dwn 
Impels  ii  ijilltcult.  when  there  u  aoiroe  bindmnea  or  oUtmttion  pMMnt 
In  thia  com,  provided  the  dciira  ia  atrong  «noufib  to  anatain  ilaelf  anr 
aftninit  thii  obttocle,  w«  hare  the  peculiar  uperkiiM  known  aa  eScnl 

Thia  experience  uocun  indiCTeTtat  foraia.  Hie  moat  familiar  ane  n 
that  of  muKular  elfart  Thi*  at  was  poiiitcd  oal  ariaae  whea  an  atuao 
to  which  (1*8110  ioipvis  OS  la  txeaain  (relatively  to  Um  power  ol  tk< 
organ  at  Iho  niuiiMUt)  nnJ  to  irkaoroe  or  dlM^cenblck  Tlie  fwlinp  J 
ttnin  in  lifiing  ■  hrnvj-  weight,  in  miking  wbu  Ikligocd,  tuid  to  fonh. 
are  exainplee  tJ  inuacular  edtort* 

N«xt  to  muNular  ctTort  we  have  tnental  effott,  or  effort  of  attaUi«n. 
HcT^  loc^  the  encntio]  drcnniKtitnee  ii  the  pntiinR  foitb,  under  iba 
Minnilni  of  a  deeir*,  of  an  amount  of  actirity  which  la  nceiaive  ta  w 
lation  to  the  urtian,  and  »o  inrnlrca  the  diMgreenble  accampaniinnil,  a 
Ctvling  of  (linin.  Thi*  hni  a  pcwiiivc  and  •  iMgatiTn  form,  tuniinjt  lb« 
mind  t«  an  ulijeat,  aa  in  tijing  ia  fix  and  detain  a  fugitive  iboofibt,  ad 
turaing  it  aiEay/rom  an  object,  u  in  tijing  to  benoih  aa  olloring  una(|a. 
Sinec^  li«wi>r«T,  luming  Uie  ujind  away  f^om  a  thing  slwaya  mcww 
tuminfi  it  tnwonla  Kimdhinc  cUc,  it  (ullowi  that  the  tww  modaa  ef 
mental  effurt  arc  ilMely  rIqCciI.* 

I8aa  the  diatjnetlon  dtawn  httwam  volitional  and  antomaiie  action  ty 
Dr.  CupMitar,  MmM  PKgtiaten,  Bk.  L,  Chap.  IX.,  Sad.  1. 

■  It  b  baide  tha  pan'On  hers  to  iii()Blr*  whether  Ihr  ft<^liiig  «f  rniweilir 
alCsrlliconnertril  with  the  oulgoing  Derre-procoM,  and  eoa  feeling  of  IsavTC 
tion,  or  with  an  incoming  prumM  cona»qn«ot  on  OMMslat  contnction.  Dr. 
Fertisr  aBlnni  that  thia  Ittttr  la  the  cim,  and  that  It  b  more  partlralariy  lb* 
eeaitfaelfon  of  (hemuKleeof  thfrbMtwhich  givcariN  to  the  fading  of  <Art 
frktPiautimuaflkiBnun,  a»|x  IX.,  p.  323.) 

*  II  foPow*  (ram  what  ena  laid  aborcv  that  moMnlar  vii  menial  eCbft  mt 
not  wbelly  dlatlnH.  fet.  on  the  one  hand,  cloa*  aHentlon  bnpUia  niiaiibe 
action,  and  It  ii  with  lUii  that  the  fetUag  ef  ittaln  it  in  part  If  not  aliageth* 
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!■  tbcM  oua  the  IrlcMtne  and  iliw|[r«Mlil«  lulure  ot  Um  actioii 
Isnrit  ai  a  mode  of  puin  to  ktrrot  th«  tnipulw.  Tho  action,  howtver,  ii 
nriaJMd  hf  the  force  ut  the  dfajre,  which  (a*  waj  potnloil  out  abure) 
lBiut(t<>oiiiiict«uingMtlMdcgn«af  the(lillli:uIlyaud{t)uoiiicne«iortLa 
k-iion  incraiAni.  Now  whan,  •«  often  hiipp(<n>,  «.?.,  vImu  a  boir  ii  per- 
fonuing  K  moKiihtr  bat  in  order  to  win  admiralt<>n,  the  eliiuulua  or 
impuaa  ia atrong  relatively  to  the  deterring  foicc,  tlien;  ii  bo  dintiuct 
l^re«enUtian  of  (he  pain  befon  acting,  and  i»iiH><|[icnt1}-  no  thriiiking 
from  iL  In  anoh  a  caae  there  ia  tho  feclinK  of  cifvrt  arUtn);  fmm  tiM 
■elion,  bnt  not  on  stTort  of  wil)  iu  th«  full  ««iim^ 

Thia  laat  oteura  wheti  the  ))ainful  detprrios  oircumatonce  iadJiittnctljr 
iviircBcntcd  and  rwolutely  confronted  hy  the  mind.  Thiu  the  tired 
LitiouraT  who  ^oea  on  facing  hi*  irhaomc  ta»k  eifwrieiicoa  an  cITart  of 
will.  Here  the  oonacioucnetBofcAMt  docaDotariwfirataf  all  in  eonnec- 
lino  with  HwactDaldoinitornthini^bDtAppaaminlhapraliminaijatage 
«l  reprawiilalion.  It  ia  in  fuct  an  rtTnrt  of  dwlaiaa  and  of  tetolalion. 
It  ii  moBt  Mnkinj-ly  illufiirat«d  in  monU  effort,  aa  when  a  bojr  peruita 
in  btfrirndinu  ou  unpopiilnr  U>,v  iii  «pite  of  ridicule. 

In  uidilion  to  Ihii  po^itire  form  cf  elTort  of  will  or  dedtion  there  is 
a  nrKative  one  Thii  ia  tu[in«cled  not  with  the  pi^nixlitig  in  an  actiou 
Id  the  lue  of  difficalty,  but  with  the  dnm-inK  back  fmin  an  alluring 

tobjed  and  to  Reciting  action.  It  i*  illtutratrd  in  ilelibfratiug  before 
■ction,  and  in  deddinit  not  to  act  «h«n  inipulte  pronipta. 
Kftitt  of  will  appwr*,  then,  to  bn  upeciallj  connected  with  dvflclencr 
of  motive  forea.  "The  feirling  of  efTort  ariwa  a*  a  eonconiilant  of  the 
calling  into  actiritv  of  auine  new  fun's  distinct  from  the  impubca  pit- 
Burily  en|pig*<l.  In  mnkins  on  tSott  Iho  will  tccmi  to  throw  in  ita 
•trcDRth  on  the  w«aker  aidr,  rathor  tncouta^ng  and  aiding  a  weuk 
tinpnl*«,  or  rvinforcinK  a  feeble  ateralca.  ntua  tlie  effort  involved  in 
Jumping  otit  of  btiJ  nn  a  frodj  mominn  wcm*  to  have  a*  it*  object  to 
aautiatJM  the  momentary  pn>)K>uderaiioii  of  certain  agntable  aeiuationa. 
It  eoniptla  action  to  fulluw  tlie  moat  irluonie  and  diiattrccable  cooiw, 
'the  tine  of  gi«al(«l  rcws'iifn'.' 

The  explanation  of  this  Hppoient  exception  to  the  tK^eml  principle 
of  willinii,  that  action  ii  the  r«uH  of  ihe  dnirva  (and  aveni(<ns)  exdtcd 
at  Ihe  moment,  la  probuUy  tm  followa.    Thia  elfurt  of  will,  appenrinK  la 

Peaaea  of  innifficiency  of  »tiiniiliu>  at  th«  nrnnipnt,  it  dae  to  a  preliminarx 
•ttlnntary  action  in  the  almpc  of  allFuli'>n  U>  the  rrpmcntntiona  con- 
eemed.    Tlila  act  it  b«sitdc«i:ribRd  at  a  rctlcdirc  a«t.    It  inipUea  a  fliing 

(onnertrd.  On  the  other  hand.  voIimUry  a<ti'>n  inrotna  attention,  and  th* 
tptoial  dilSoully  of  many  niniculor  action*  (ocw  and  ddlcat*  manual  operv- 
tlont,  Ac),  1*  largrly  cnn  of  Btini;  the  altentioo. 

>  Thia  i*  wall  ihown  in  Dr.  W.  Jamfa*  intmtllnit  account  of  the  pb«Do- 
UODoa.     n*  Ftttiig  0/  ^ort  (Bonoo,  18S0),  p.  SS  wg. 
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or  oonMntmtlni;  ot  Ihs  minil  aitber  od  «  KprawnUttos  tUoi  to 
aetlaii((.)r.,  of  lhecovHUd]>TUs)or  oitOBeflUod  li>excile*renrii>Band« 
deter  •rtimi  ((.jr.,  of  the  CTiU  of  MiMadulgentt).  In  eilhar  en*  H  hM 
M  iU  eBtvi  titq  rBTidcritiK  of  the  npreMnUttim  man  distinct,  pmntimt, 
Mid  pcraiateiil,  and  Mt  the  MldinR  to  iU  motive  foK6.  Monl  eHoH  ii 
thus  inducible  to  tm-ntal  effi^rt,  thiit  fa,  Ibe  seiiM  of  slrain  acuotnpautriag 
an  act  of  Toliintiu^  atuntioa  flurie]  out  uad«r  pteaiUrlj  difieuh 
ciKnnwtancM, ' 

It  fmiy  remiunii  to  uy  that  tbii  act  of  attcntian  U,  like  other  aetkm 
pTDiDtitnJ  by  its  proper  mntlre,  wliirh  m%j  bt  c«11«d  tbe  motm  vt 
rcRcction.  TUri  motive  U  a  bi^lily  cooiptex  or  RprvaenUtiTS  o<m^  ft»- 
eappiwlnft  a  wide  nnt^  of  cxjtFriciioc^  nnd  tianwfoiit  procowsa  of  tarn- 
pMiMn.  It  is  a  uegatin  rather  tli.in  •  pomtiva  devire,  namelj  a  ahriBkii^] 
ftonii  or  aT«iwan  to  tin  «vib  or  pains  incideat  to  ha^ly  action  oa  Iba 
side  and  battj  abandmunant  of  it  on  the  otber.  It  ia  a  otnlire  pwawp. 
p<»inf;ahlghd('|.Tv«oflnb)Illg«nee.  For ilimiilliu that tbe  mind  hinagaia 
Kid  ogHin  Bo»o  bock  on  ila  actions  and  found  out  I>,t  a  [irueaM  of  eeoK 
pariioii  that  the  moinentai^  ]>roin!>tiD)t  may  UaA  to  ill  Neullai  thai  thi 
actual  preavnt  or  pmiiinate  t»nda  to  shut  out  from  *mw  tba  racBoti^ 
tluit  tli«  prcst^iitntii-c  hu  tux  mifiur  a'lvanURC  in  campolition  wltb  llw] 
tepnaentativi'.  In  '  niukiiii;  an  vffurt '  lo  ix  our  mlml  oo  a  distant 
or  a  Kmot«  tvil  we  knuw  ihut  we  are  acliog  in  llw  diRvtion  of  aw 
happtnau.  Erun  when  (ho  repKientation  of  tlie  imtnedlaia  n»idl 
«iertlngall  itsfnr«),Hnd  the reimtwutatiooof  the di*l«nt  one  ts bint 
indintinot,  «re  ar«  Tagnely  awan;  tliat  (be  Bimai^  il«ira  lica  la  thl 
ilirccLinn.'  And  th«  mMilutc  ilircclion  of  Btl«iitinti  in  this  qnartar 
for  It*  object  to  (vcura  the  greatart  good  br  «a  «ta(Mat«  protMa  of  icpsa* 
aautatioo. 

Thi*  motivi!  aisninini  iw  hii:h<«l  form  ta  doltbrnli^iii.  H«re  we  tnaj 
be  far  from  Aur«  that  the  good  lit*  avay  froni  the  iliM«tion  n(  tba  daMra, 
uppenuoat    But  experience  \ui»  tacjibt  n*  tboi  tlii*  i*  fnNiuenlljr  ac^ 


>Thoaf{h  It  ba*  bnm  haresitainoil  th>t*IESrtof  >ll)  ftalirajriuilba 
tion  of  the  Rioralif  but,  it  mtut  bo  borne  in  miod  that  ihi*  Is  t>ot  le  ia  ati 
etae.     A  lofty  moral  motiire  {t.g.,  patrioUiic)  may  n>f  h  tlia  tnhii 
■Uk«,  poncHii'K  [)in  mind  to  the  exclutioo  of  olhan,  in  vhieb  asae  tba 
•f  will  wonld  tend  to  the  »Uinj[  up  ef  tofaparatinly  aawoitby  prailaa 
•onaiiltTationa     i'lui  dsjieudwnv*  of  Uie  feeling  of  Miain  in  eSort  ef  irill  oa 
dUSnilt  aet  of  slteiiCion  i*  iUustratcd  by  the  ft<t  that  ia  cam  ef  nn 
dMiIno  where  thtre  ia  a  aeaiw  ef  MmWot,  and  ef  obttruriion  d  lapUaa 
neral  baUt,  tbne  i*  no  cooadttUMS  of  mentally  alialalaK  towaidi 

•  This  kno»lKiIji9  of  the  matlra-valne  of  a  Kfinaanlalion  not  hilly 
rttciptd  at  Ibg  muiueut  u  ct(«rty  aaoJoRaiu  to  the  mind'a  awmaw  e^ 
iiiffrioriej  of  Hi*  nt>maiitatloai  l«  the  pcaeentatioB  whkh,  aa  we  saw  ahof%| 
it  ineolved  in  all  it^n. 
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(he  risk  of  acting  impaleivelj  or  haatilj  is  the  real  deterrent  from  the 
action.  Here  the  motive  of  reSection  takes  on  diBtinctly  the  form  of  a 
deure  for  the  just  and  adequate  representation  of  the  whole  self,  that 
ia  to  iaj,  all  the  feelings  and  inclinations  of  Che  individual  which  are 
related  to  the  cose.' 

FzM-WilL  The  popular  notion  of  a  free  will  is  of  a  will  unfettered 
bf  hnmenl;  imposed  restraint  or  compulsion  in  any  of  its  fonna.  Com- 
pulsion, e.g.,  driving  the  slave  to  his  work,  ia  the  most  striking  ease  of 
the  appliwtion  of  a  motive  of  such  intensity  as  to  overpower  alt  others, 
and  practically  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  competition  of  motives,  and 
ehoiee.  When  any  potent  stimulns  acts  on  llie  will  in  such  a  way  as  to 
preclude  all  possibility  of  deliberation  and  choice  the  result  is  apt  to 
lesembte  that  of  compubion.  Thus  a  man  threatened  with  instant 
death  by  the  attack  of  «  bnri^Iar  would  commonly  be  said  to  have  been 
compelled  to  ^oot  his  assailant.  The  insane  are  recognised  as  nnder 
the  'compulsion'  of  their  dominant  impubes.  The  idea  of  freedom  is 
tbna  closely  connected  with  the  possession  of  the  ability  and  opportunity 
to  nflect  and  choose. 

Upon  this  popular  idea  of  freedom  there  has  been  built  up  another 
ind  distinctly  philosophical  idea,  that  in  choice-accompanied  actions 
the  result  is  not  always  determined  by  the  several  factors  of  det<ire  and 
aversion  aroused  at  the  time,  but  that  it  may  be  undetermined.  The 
will  is  here  self-determining  ami  not  determined  by  motives.  In  de- 
liberating and  choosing  the  mind  controls  the  force  of  motives,  leadint; 
action  away  from  the  direction  of  the  strongest  desire.  This  doctrine  is 
a  phil'Mophical  or  metaphysical  one  since  it  implies  a  cei-tuin  theory 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  mind  or  the  ego  in  itself  as  an  active  prin- 
cipie,  and  (in  close  connection  with  this)  respecting  the  meaning  of 
Power  and  Causality.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  psychological  theory 
in  so  far  as  it  implies  and  ia  (in  part  at  leatt)  based  on  a  particular  view 
of  the  phenomena  or  facts  of  willing.  And  it  is  under  this  aspect  that 
it  calls  for  consideration  here.* 

Our  inspection  of  the  process  known  as  effort  of  will  enables  us  to 
recognise  the  element  of  truth  in  this  doctrine.  The  co-operation  of 
reSection  does  nndonbtedly  serve  to  modify  the  action  of  ihe  motives  to 
some  extent.  It  tends  to  neutralise  the  monopoly  of  consciousness  by 
A  single  impulse.    Moreover,  since  all  actions  preceded  by  reSection  and 

>  The  feeling  of  effort  is  w»ll  discussed  by  Prof.  Jam™  in  the  work  slnsdj 
rafumd  to.  He  seems,  however,  to  draw  an  absolute  distiuction  betneen 
muscular  and  moral  eSbrt  in  so  far  ss  ha  suppoars  in  the  tattsr  the  co-opera- 
tion  of  a  principle  of  Kelf-detei  miuition.  The  experience  of  effort  in  patho- 
logical condilioDs  is  dealt  with  by  M.  BIbot,  La  Maladia  dt  la  FelatU, 
p.  aiteq. 

>  The  doctrine  haa  farther  an  ethical  side,  U  standi  ia  intimate  relatioE 
with  the  thecry  of  moral  responsibility. 
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dellbent*  eliolee  An  the  outcome  of  tbe  fully  npraMciM,  m  DoUtn^U 
with  tbe  putinllr  reprtMntcd  aelf.  tlitv  in  full  to  be  oot  own  action 
in  B  ptculiur  nunncr.  Thnre  b  laore  of  oiuw;l<r«<, !««  of  aci:i  l«nt  n 
ttwni  Uiu  In  hiiKty  honuilmite  aetiont.  Bat  whik  thti  ia  clou,  it 
•mm*  no  l<na  cl^ir  Iltat  the  re«iit[in;>  MCiom  lu  lh«s(>  cwet  ok  not  na- 
dotcminctl.  Tha  net  of  ivllnction  ha*  it*  own  motive,  bmI  tin  tangt 
of  IbU  Mt  mrim  Willi  tli«  xtrcnstti  of  th«  tooting  botb  in  diffmmil  iitJir 
Tidunlcnndln  themiae  Inilivitliul  aliliffgrenttinHn.  Ami  ill  iW  Um 
act  of  Kfli-'dion  can  do  i*  M  br!n^  to  liglit  or  (l«v«lof>  a  latent  forco  <d 
deaire.  It  doua  not  eivate  imtiulte,  it  rinply  aiJ*  in  calliiii;  it  bnh. 
Id  evecy  cM«  the  oclioa  i«  tha  militant  of  tho  lActoniiltiRi.ilelr  cnpii,-etl.' 
Tlia  doctrine  t)iat  action  m^y  b«  Dn>let«m)fae'I  or  aBoiniiwI  bj 
d«siro  Boit  arenioa  (aa  abova  delindl),  ttiuui^  luring  tta  Mrongnt 
appnirnt  *ii[>F">rt  in  liia  higliu  voliliminl  ]itoc««««  at  aclf-oontn^  it 
reiidvrwl  pluiiribla  totome  exicnt  l>y  the  iliflicttlliea  of  leoogaitiiij!  tO 
tha  fuctora  eren  in  OMea  wkera  'effort  of  will'  iIom  not  m-ofirratc 
Soiitotime*  tha  real  moUva  may  eaoape  detection  fn»n  it*  *vry  Ealat- 
ncM, «.}.,  in  mimy  eapri^oiia  action*  of  an  etuy  kind  molivoil  by  tba 
ment  love  of  diiplaytng  tikdividuality,  he.  In  oUiet  csnu  tbe  forcea  an 
lntK>^ly  outslile  ci>iiM.'iou«iieaa,  elfeeta  of  habit  or  fttai  leitJcncy  to  ait 
in  [uttii^iilar  «ay&  The  aura  of  Ihcae  leodencifa^  making  np  what  «• 
<all  tha  flucd  chantcter  of  the  inilividaal,  Tvpmcnt  the  mtnli  of  a  pro- 
iwa  of  otvaniMlion  extendiitg  beyond  tha  limit*  of  tlie  liulit  idaal  life 
into  tliHt  of  hi*  anumt'in.  To  Uib  it  may  be  added  tbul  in  all  our 
acliona  tliora  ia  a  variable  tomporaiT  factor,  dngnsc  of  almiHlh  o<  emo- 
tional 8en*Ib)lily  and  of  ivailinaN  to  act,  which  torrea  to  ^rt  a  ontaln 
appeaniwe  of  wprloioiiaucea  or  aoeidvutalitcn  to  the  luiulL  Tha  aup* 
pmficota  of  pttoauro  affect «  rei7  iliffpn^nlly  a*  tuolivn  atirotxling  M 
onr  duiiree  of  emotional  nuarcptibility  at  thn  linwi.  All  tliia  Burvoa  ta 
fiiva  an  appearnnoa  of  arbiu^tKlUMa  to  vuluulary  action  crrii  *ltm  wa 
obMrv'fl  li  tubJQGltvuly,  that  ta  b  ounelvoa.  And  when  wa  oantid«r  it 
objcaivuly,  in  olhvis,  thi*  aemMnnoe  of  indotornntnatatieaa  i*  nmXlj 
incraaaad.  Kevcrthelcai^  the  trua  luiilotrtanding  of  tha  |»niii>«wa  in- 
volved leada  to  the  convliuiou  tlul  iu  «v<rtyca*e  action  i»  dotonniutd  by 
the  force*  (psyrbioal  and  phynoal)  upcnitiag  at  tbo  tima>* 

'  Aa  VolkiDuia  Kfl]  puta  it,  "tbo  fowtt  wbleb  NvaalaitMjf  in  tbe  flaal 
Tollllan  (RnJwallunl,  iti  no  pown-  abovn  th«  rcfnacatetiona,  but  only  a  mtm 
raveUtioD  of  th*  {wm-en  working  Id  the  repiTanntatloo*  i  and  that  Um  Baal 
voUllon  f^vw  tti*  aitrantj^  to  ana  of  the  contending  roIitloiM  {or  pc«fci|a 
iu9lH<u<ls  bulb),  ia  txpUined  by  tba  bet  that  tbi*  vtry  >«Utaon  provM  lu^ 
nlUniktoly  to  tx)  Iba  maltant  of  the  odieetive  btcnal  novanwnl "  f  f -lufinl 
dtr  I'tyihalnfif,  Vol.  II,,  p  4«6J. 

*  I'oi  a  [rillvr  aircouiit  of  tbe  Joctrine  of  tba  rantrorttay  rapeptinii  tn^ 
Will,  ace  J.  S.  Mill.  Ktxmin-ai^n  rf  Sir  W.  UamilUM'i  rkilat^f.  Chap, 
JUVI.  t  U.  Spenoer,  PnntipUt  of  /V^abvy,  Fwt  IV..  Oiap.  IX.,  |  :i»t 
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Tnlalnf  of  tlw  WIU.  By  the  phrase  the  training  of  the  will 
m  mean  the  exerciaing  and  stiengtlieniug  of  it  by  the  varioua 
agencies  of  command,  encouragemant,  and  instruction.  This  edo- 
cational  in&uenca  and  control  include  liist  of  all  the  supplying  of 
motiyes  to  good  conduct  (detenenta  and  indaoementa).  The  veiy 
relation  of  educator  and  child  allows  of  this  extension  of  motive 
toKM.  The  parent  or  teacher  holds  out  the  prospect  of  penalties 
tad  rewards,  and  so  altera  the  direction  of  action.  But  the  discip- 
line of  the  will  is  more  than  thia  It  includes  the  art  of  guiding 
ths  yonug  mind  in  reflecting  on  the  results  of  his  action,  of  calling 
into  play  as  motiree  feelings  which  are  feeble  and  fitful,  and  apt 
therefore  to  be  stifled  in  the  surging  of  stronger  inclinations.  The 
training  of  the  will  thus  includes  in  a  measure  the  exercise  of  the 
intellectual  powers,  aqd  the  cultivation  of  the  emotions. 

Need  of  Discipline.  The  need  of  authority,  of  command,  or 
what  is  mora  especially  meant  by  discipline,  arises  as  soon  as  the 
child  acquires  by  the  growth  of  bis  bodily  organs  a  wider  scope  for 
action,  and  by  the  development  of  intelligence  is  enabled  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  words.  Unless  ha  were  prohibited  from 
doing  this  and  that  which  his  love  of  activity,  curiosity,  or  other 
impulse,  leads  him  to  do,  he  would  seriously  injure  himself  and 
be  a  nuisance  to  othera.  It  would  not  do  in  every  cose  to  let  the 
child  find  out  the  natural  results  of  foolish  or  wrong  action.  In 
many  cases  (e.g.,  in  playing  with  fire,  water,  and  so  on)  the  experi- 
ence would  be  disastrous.  In  other  cases  again  the  child's  intelli- 
gence would  be  too  weak  to  detect  the  relation  between  action  and 
resulL  Thus  he  would  not  connect  over-eating  with  its  effuct  on 
his  health.  With  respect  to  conduct  affecting  others  again,  it  may 
be  safely  said  that  if  children  were  permitted  to  tease  and  molest 
others,  as  tliey  are  oft^n  inclined  to  do,  everybody  would  soon 
shun  their  society. 

Artificial  restraints,  the  interposition  of  authority,  are  thoa 
necesBuy.     There  muat  be  oommands  laid  down,  and  penalties 


Dr.  Bain,  Tht  Rnatioiu  and  Ou  Witt,  Pt  II.,  Cb(.p.  XL  ;  </.  H.  Sid^ck, 
TAt  Metiudt  ef  EtJua,  Book  L,  Chap.  V.  A  brief  account  of  tha  dupate  i* 
given  bf  Dr.  Bain  in  his  ComfendiuiA  of  Mental  atti  Moral  Science.  Ths 
Qeriusn  leaJsr  should  further  consult  Tolkmann,  op.  eil.,  1 161,  who  adds  a 
'  fall  histoty  ef  tha  quesCion ;  and  Wandt,  qx  eil,.  Cap.  XX.,  g  2. 
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ttUcbed  to  tlia  bn»l:ing  of  tbeM.  And  Ibii  ijtiem  of  diacipliii* 
b  K  iwctasiry  eoodition  of  tba  eailjr  growth  of  chanetvr.  As  wb 
have  Keen  the  moral  sontimoat  prM»ii[>(v*c«  tomo  (ottn  of  Bxtonul 
ooDDlniut.  The  fitat  stago  io  th*  growtli  of  charador  u  •  habit  cl 
ohadionco.  CoiuoiliieoUy  the  fitat  ioqumt«  ia  the  fonnatMia  of 
character  ia  «omo  Hj-»t«a  of  anthoritf,  ooininand  or  ]nw. 

Conditiou  of  DiadpUBOi  Ths  «tlt<ct  of  iliKiplinn  drprnda  on 
thu  fuct  that  certain  conafqueaeea,  ami  mum  particiiUrly  tliiagrw- 
•bte  oonaeqnencca  or  puDUbiscntii,  an  attadiod  to  acttona  of  eertaia 
tiinits.  Whi'M  thia  aaaooialioii  ia  wanting  then  is  no  niocal  font 
aupplifd.  Tlitu  when  an  impatient  mother  now  aeolda  and  alapa 
ber  child  for  doi»;t  a  tiling,  now  allowa  him  to  do  it  vith  imponitr, 
aecordiDg  to  h«T  changing  mood,  thnre  ia  no  moliTe  power  appiinl 
to  the  young  will  The  rer;  beginning  of  discipline  is  the  inUiti»> 
tion  of  a  rule  or  ooramand  of  a  geoenU  nature  enihraotng  a  certeui 
dasi  of  actiona,  awl  prolilbttiug  tbeee  by  deiinita  penaliieaL  Hcnoe 
th*  laoat  cMODtial  comliltona  of  a  good  dbwipline. — (a)  The  rale 
must  be  intelligible,  dMiiiig  with  dtKtJnctiona  in  oonduol  wbkh 
the  dilld  can  and«ntaad.  The  actiou  probibited  mnst  be  alnpla 
daaics  of  action,  auch  aa  talcing  what  belonga  Io  anolhar,  aajring 
what  is  fa]s^  and  ao  forth,  (b)  The  rule  moat  be  enfonwd  nntforml;, 
BO  that  the  child  will  cloacly  associate  the  aetioD  with  tlw  eoai^ 
quence ;  ia  otbw  words  be  certain  of  the  evil  result  of  disobedtmce 

Tbeee  are  tlie  must  g^nenl  or  tundaraeDtal  conditions  of  wlial 
Wft  call  discipline.  We  will  now  {loiu  to  more  apeeial coaaidentiuiM 
alTecliug  tlie  limita  and  jiioportion  of  ptinishmfiit. 

Iilmlta  of  Funishiaent.  All  punifilimunt  is  suffering,  and  aa 
encb,  na  evil  More  than  this,  it  eeeioa  to  ettiunge  educstor  sad 
diitd  talher  tbau  bring  them  togoUier,  Finally  it  is  ie)rawiv<^ 
checking  and  arresting,  inat«ad  of  evoking  and  enooniaging  aeUrity. 
Hence  it  can  only  be  inSicted  whea  necessary  either  foi  the  good 
of  the  offender  himsdf  or  by  way  of  example  and  wMniag  Is 
others,  Vindicttre  punishment,  blows  and  barrlt  words  admiait- 
tcTwl  in  temper  and  as  a  relief  to  fieeliaga  of  annoyance,  check  the 
will  without  disciplining  it.  PnnishmeDt  cannot  ba  Jasliflsd 
except  in  case*  where  it  is  likely  to  be  effcctiva  m  a  detamnL 
Tlius  it  oufthl  never  bt  be  inllictml  when  it  is  likaly  lo  ba 
inoperative  tiinmgh   fcchlenoas  of  will.     Children  have  only  • 
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certain  power  of  sclf-rcstraiut,  and  of  anticipating  consequences. 
Hence  to  pnniah  Ihem  for  actions  l^ing  beyond  their  cuiitrul,  as  for 
example  crying,  may  be  pure  cruelty.  Again  it  is  inhuman  to 
punish  a  ctuld  for  actions  which  aie  in  no  sense  wrong.  Trifling 
fauita,  such  aa  olistroperousuess  in  an  Active  boy,  are  not  meet 
■iibjects  for  punishment.  Great  care  should  be  taken  before  pun- 
ishing a  child  for  an  action  to  eee  that  there  has  been  an  evil 
intention.  Thus  it  would  be  immoral  to  punish  a  boy  severely  for 
breaking  a  vase  tlie  value  of  wUich  ba  could  not  be  supposed  to 
know.  Also  the  motive  must  be  taken  into  account.  Thus  k 
child  who  plucks  a  Sower  in  the  garden  in  order  to  give  pleasure 
to  a  sick  brother  or  sister  ought  sot  to  be  punished.  Finally 
where  natural  penalties  can  be  counted  on,  artificial  ones  should 
not  be  resorted  to.  As  Kr.  Spencer  has  ebown,  a  child  may  be 
cured,  to  some  extent  at  least,  of  each  a  bad  habit  as  untidiness  by 
being  led  to  experience  the  ill  effects  of  the  habit. 

Proportioning  of  PuniBhinent  to  Fault.  Not  only  does  it  nned 
much  care  to  determine  what  cases  are  meet  for  punishment,  it  is  a 
matter  of  delicate  judgment  to  decide  what  the  degree  or  amount 
of  the  punishment  should  be  in  any  cose.  The  most  important 
consideration  here  is  that  the  punishment  is  Intended  to  supply  s 
counteracting  motiva  If  it  does  not  supply  a  sufficient  force,  it  is 
useless.  Weak  indulgent  parents  averse  to  severe  punishment  are 
often  unkind  in  the  worst  sense  by  administering  slight  punish- 
ments which  are  wholly  inadequate  and  so  of  no  good  to  the  child. 
If  on  the  other  hand  the  penalty  is  more  than  adequate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  counteracting  an  impulse,  the  excess  is  so  much  cruelty. 
To  determine  the  proper  amount  of  punishment  in  any  case 
requires  not  only  a  general  knowledge  of  children's  feelings  and 
active  propensities,  but  a  special  kno^^  ledge  of  the  sensibilities  and 
impulses  of  the  individual  child.  Since  this  knowledge  is  only 
acquired  gradually  it  is  a  good  rule  to  begin  with  slight  punish- 
ments, and  only  go  to  more  severe  ones  as  these  prove  necessary. 

There  is  room  for  judgment  too  in  selecting  the  kind  of  punish- 
ment appropriate  to  a  particular  fault.  The  question  what  sorts  of 
punishment  are  best,  is  a  very  troubleiorae  one.  What  is  wanted 
it  some  kind  of  penalty  the  evil  of  which  is  little  afTected  by  difie^' 
eaces  of  individual  sensibUity,  and  which  eosUy  lends  itself  to 
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gnwliuUoii  fit  gndokl  incrooM^  Over  utd  abon  Umw  eoandR*- 
UoiM  ihitn  h  uiolbet,  namely  Um  apfwoiJri&taniiSB  to  the  putieultT 
kind  o(  ofTvuoo.  Tlxra  b  otUsa  ft  certaio  fituew  IwtwMti  ■  wrong 
aot  tnd  tho  piintubmeiib  A  child  who  faaa  DeglectMl  his  work  for 
play  is  Bi>|>ro|'iiiitcIj  punisbod  what  ho  ii  kepi  in  doiing  plsj 
houn  to  tuake  up  (tmmn. 

Unotigh  liu  been  nid  to  show  how  tsn«k  Mope  there  it  for 
indivi-hinl  knowledge,  good  loeliu^  and  tut  in  ndminiHtering  esy 
■ynU'tn  of  diwiplinu  It  b  IwtOly  too  much  to  ujr  ibnt  every 
parant  niid  teacher  who  hu  a  diiclplina  at  all,  hiu  his  own  method 
of  di«dplrie,  the  morel  cflecU  of  which  vary  videly  aoooidiag  to 
the  degree  «f  its  seveiity,  the  fineocai  of  motal  diBcriuunatlon 
ahown,  and  »o  on.* 

Seward,  Encouascment.  Paniahment  la  for  tfao  noet  part 
iMgative  in  ita  effect ,  it  dol«ra  from  a«luiD  or  ortntta  iDipvlsM  to 
action  nther  than  axcit«a  to  ooliTity.  Even  where  it  ia  omplojad 
aa  a  etimuhiit  to  aclion,  aa  when  a  child  ia  pnniahed  for  not  pia- 
puiiin  his  li»*un,  ila  dnproMiiig  influence  ia  atill  aoen.  The  Utii* 
delinquent  ftela  himiH'tf  driven  or  forced  to  bo  t&dnatrioiia,  aad 
bb  activity  ia  in  conseqaence  put  forth  witliout  burliiMw  and 
even  gru(l(>ini;ty.  Moreover  aa  a  mode  of  pain,  the  tt»T  of  poniah 
miuit  baa  only  a  mttiulod  ranittk  Aa  aoon  aa  tbe  minlam 
quantity  of  tank-work  ia  dono  the  pmsiiro  of  the  motive 
Aa  woa  pointed  out  above,  awr«ion  to  pnin,  though  a 
apritig  of  action,  ia  nccoMarily  liiutled  in  its  effecta. 

Diaciplino  incltnlra  not  only  the  checking  of  imi>nlM)  by  detn^ 
nnls,  but  the  atimuluttng  of  activity  by  po»itira  indac«aent& 
That  la  to  uy.  It  makca  oae  not  merely  of  the  child'a  tMtuml  aTc^ 
gion  to  pain,  but  of  hia  oqimlly  naluml,  and  mote  &M«achfaig 
deiire  for  pknaure.  It  may  be  a  qni-alion  liow  fi«r  sueb  atUficuJ 
BtJmuli  ai»  Doootaary  or  derirable.  'Wber«  it  ia  poaaible  it  ia  well 
parbapa  for  a  cliiM  to  be  iiidutlrioua,  good,  and  m  on,  in  view 
of  Uie  nalunl  oonsequmca  of  hie  actiun  (the  good  opinioa  and 
love  <if  other*,  &<!.).  But  the  weakncaa  of  tbe  aocial  feelinga  la 
the  young  niokoa  aomo  amount  of  artitictal  ttlmulaiioD  — rTTumj 


<  On  tho  roiuldnrttlona  «hkh  abeoM  dMrrmlae  tka  llsill*  ef  t<anUiuMi^ 
and  tlie  ■iiportiouingofit  tn  digtnmt  cmm,  tlie itadw  diould  rtad  EkulliWli 
rul«*  qtiatol  by  Dr.  Uaiii,  £diua(i'«i  a*  a  Stieuet,  p.  ](HL 


Ai)d  ihata  prtm*  to  be  •  certain  eonvlation  botwccn  piiniBhm«nt 
■nd  rawart,  blnmo  and  jmvua. 

Bere,  ogAin,  tlicra  i*  room  for  wiM  diKcrnmcnt  and  moral  jiidg- 
nient  in  dntormining  tba  right  ocoanon  oiid  i;n>unil  of  roward,  and 
Um  anionuC  of  re<ratd  manted.  Jiut  n«  in  the  ciuo  of  pnniehnipnt 
tban  are  the  two  oitroin«a  ol  oraracveriljr  and  Uxity,  jm  li«ru 
thtm  AM  the  extramoa  of  laviah  and  rtintod  nwnnl.  I'bo  moral 
effoct  of  reward  will  depend  much  ob  whit  ie  n^^nled  as  tho 
gronnd  of  mnrit.  We  liava  almhty  aeen  that  the  vewanling  of 
ahsolule,  aa  dielingtiinUod  from  KUtive  proficieocf  exerts  but  S 
limtted  iuflueiic«L  Tha  incidnnoo  of  tho  motira  i«  jii«t  where  it  ia 
{to  general)  Itvut  needed.  To  this  it  ninjr  be  added  tbnt  the  r«- 
TeMing  of  effort  and  industry,  oa  dixtinpiishpd  from  inti^lleetuo] 
ability,  baa  a  much  better  effect  on  the  growing  chnracler  of  the 
joun^  It  lenee  to  accentuate  and  di^iify  the  inunl  eluuient,  the 
•xertion  of  will,  in  all  iulelloctuul  attaimuent. 

B^lfTiny  of  Discipline.  lJiAci)iliuo  buih  on  ita  negnttvo  %nd 
on  ita  p'intive  aide  iti  iulondeit  to  bo  tvmi'omry  onljr.  It  ia  ths 
acaffoMing  needed  fortlie  ImiMing  up  of  ibo  aimider  Tnoml  habi- 
tudee.  Aa  the  hnbila  grow  in  fixil}-,  «  anialler  amount  of  }>iiiilHh- 
nemt  hcGomea  nece«ary.  Pliyaicat  pain,  hmn  of  liberty,  and  ao  cph, 
esn  now  be  exchaugod  for  thu  niiMfr  ponnltica,  expomire  to  shame, 
prirate  rvbuko.  A  look,  or  a  tone  of  voice,  is  «non>;h,  in  Uie  case  of 
•  well-trained  boy  or  girl,  Ut  check  any  noKi'tit  impulse  to  wrong- 
doing. Simitni'ly  as  good  habits  become  formed  the  need  of 
reward  ^v%  Ivm.  The  remuneration  of  good  eoodact  hy  tangible 
^fta  is  no  longi.'t  nree_<anry  :  the  word  niid  litolc  of  riiiunKtndatioM 
are  ft  siilfidont  n^wnrd.  In  tliis  way  the  good  habit,  industry 
punctnality,  polilenaes,  becomes  independent  and  self-eupporting. 
The  ediicntor  may  help  on  this  higher  atnge  of  mom]  atUin- 

I  ment  by  exon:tsiTi>;  the  powers  of  refli'ction  and  Jndj^ment,  oml 
■trengthening  the  liigber  einotiona.    This  can  be  eiTRctml  to  soma 

'extent  in  cimnct^tion  with  the  proctuaea  of  diieiplino  tbomselT»i. 
At  Gmt  the  child  ho*  to  otwy  un intelligently,  blindly,  knowinjC 
nothing  about  tbo  raoaons  or  grounds  of  the  rale  enforced.  But 
noml  tniining  includes  mnch  more  than  the  Bcruring  of  such  blind 
Dbodicncfk     A  mom!  habit  such  as  venuity,  is  as  ne  have  aecn 

'  only  fully  formed  when  the  diild'a  miud  hoa  cone  to  roElect  about 
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it  «iid  volnnfamly  to  vlopt  it.  It  ia  oaij  when  ha  dfKvrnft  n 
actioD  to  In  rit;bt,  and  when  he  mali«a  frm  cboloe  or  it  imip««- 
lively  of  lh«  peaalliea  atUclied  to  the  non-perrormaDca  of  it,  or  lb* 
ravranJ  EoUovring  Ihit  pcrlurmatics  ot  it,  that  it  i*  in  tlui  full  mum 
his  own  act,  an  outcome  of  hti  own  '  wooiul  nature ',  The  putat 
and  toachvr  shodd  har«  thia  «nd  in  Tiew,  and  aeclt  aa  aouo  «•  pot- 
Biblo  to  enltBl  the  diild's  intcI)lg«noa  and  good  fL-ding  on  Un  aide 
of  what  is  wiw  or  prudent,  and  nwtallj  good. 

EzcrciM  of  Free  Will.  Over  ami  above  tJiia  lite  ednoator 
ahould  take  car«  to  aecun  to  the  child  a  free  rcpim  of  adivilj 
unconlruUeit  by  authority  wUino  othor  foelinga  bositl«  ihoM  Sped- 
altf  appcalvtl  to  in  ilitcipltno  may  ba  ccwRtud  aa  mottva,  and 
whoto  Ibo  powcn  of  rolluciiug  and  diooaing  may  be  bmu^l  n>u> 
full  play.  Nothing  ia  mute  fatal  lo  will-growth  Ihan  ui  axceM  of 
diacipliuepermcaliDgthavhoteof  Bchild'i  aorroundinga.  FrenlBiii, 
in  the  poi>ular  aenae  of  the  term,  that  l>  liberty  lo  d«cid«  what 
to  do  for  onmeir,  u  vnential  to  the  development  of  the  will  Tbn 
«ducator  «U1  find  ample  scope  for  the  oxeniae  of  a  fine  Jod^naiit 
in  det«niiining  the  boundariea  of  the  several  Rgions  of  wapot. 
don,  perauaaion,  mere  ang^tion  or  guidance,  and  almtlutn  nagiMit, 
or  taiuet-fairt.  Piny  owea  no  liltlo  of  ita  mond  value  lo  the  IkI 
that  it  provide*  ibif  area  of  nnnrtrictnl  activity. 

Discipline  of  the  Home  and  ot  the  School  TIm  boma  ia  IIm 
gard«<n  of  nioiul  eharavtM.  U  the  irill  uikI  mural  duiractuT  am  not 
nourialici.!  and  strvoglhoned  hen,  they  will  fuio  tmt  ill  wh«n  tnB» 
planted  into  Die  more  arliflciiJ  Burniunilinija  uf  achool  llf&  In  (hr 
home  tlie  ivhole  life  ut  in  a  Binnnor  brought  under  the  aupervUov 
of  the  educator.  Not  only  »o,  Iho  atrong  and  cloaa  atfnetioii  wUeb 
grom  up  bvtwc«n  Uie  patent  and  dtild  given  a  naiigue  chamcter  lo 
the  homo  diaciplinci  On  tlte  one  aide,  t1>e  moihet  ia  aolioituua 
about  her  charge  aa  Uie  teeelMr  cannot  bcv  and  is  tor  belter  able  oa 
well  aa  much  mote  alrongly  diapoaod  to  study  h»  moral  pecnliahtiia 
On  the  othor  sido,  the  child'e  feeling  of  dopendenoa  and  hb  love 
arc  strong  forces  tending  from  Ibe  lirat  in  the  diivction  of  obedimea 
Uen  tlicn  the  founilaliona  of  diatBctiT  hare  to  bo  hid  it  tiimy 
ore  to  be  laid  at  all  Hie  relations  of  boaM  motvovar  aerv*  to 
bring  out  and  txnvine  all  Hm  moral  babiU,  nut  nnly  the  roodbw 
viitUM  of  obedience,  venidty,  the  sense  of  right  a&il  Jualies^  ibL, 
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bat  the  more  delicate  virtues  of  sympathy,  kindliness,  and  self 
■acrifice. 

Contrasted  vith  this  the  diaciplina  of  the  school  has  but  a  very 
Teatricted  moral  effecL  The  immediate  object  of  school  disciplioe 
is  indeed  not  moral  training  at  all,  but  rather  the  carrying  ou  of 
the  special  buainees  of  the  school,  namely,  teaching.  laciileDtally 
the  management  of  a  school  necessarily  doea  subserve  moral  cOuca- 
tion,  calling  forth  habits  of  obedience,  orderliness,  industry,  defer- 
ence, &c  And  the  teacher  is  expected  to  make  the  best  of  his 
opportunities  for  training  the  will  and  forming  the  character  of  his 
pnpila.  The  limitations  here  are  obvious.  The  first  ia  the  restricted 
TtugB  of  life  brought  under  the  master's  control  School  occupa- 
tions are  a  kind  of  artificial  addition  to  the  child's  natural  life,  and 
offer  but  little  play  for  his  characteristic  tastes  and  inclinations. 
Again,  since  the  teachei  has  to  do  with  numbers  there  must  neces- 
earily  be  wanting  the  aid  of  those  moral  forces  of  close  individual 
aympathy  and  strong  personal  attachment  which  play  ao  important 
a  part  in  home  discipline. 

These  defects  are,  however,  made  good  to  some  extent  by  the 
presence  of  a  new  agency  in  the  school,  namely  that  of  public 
opinion.  We  have  already  touched  en  the  effect  of  this  in  shaping 
smd  giving  strength  to  the  growing  moral  sentiment  of  the  indi- 
vidual To  this  must  now  be  added  that  the  existence  of  public 
opinion,  of  a  mass  of  corporate  feeling  on  the  side  of  order  and 
right  conduct,  is  a  powerful  force  working  in  the  direction  of  good 
condnct  Such  a  body  of  sentiment  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be,  in 
these  days  at  least,  a  necessary  support  of  the  master's  authority. 
It  ii  to  the  schoolmaster  what  public  opinion  is  to  the  ruler  of 
a  state.  School  experience  familiarises  the  mind  of  the  boy  with 
the'  fact  that  he  is  a  member  of  a  society,  that  the  command  to  be 
brave,  or  truthful,  ia  enjoined  by  the  voice  not  of  an  individual 
bat  of  a  community.  In  this  way  he  learns  to  regulate  his  actions 
by  a  reference  to  a  social  law,  and  a  common  rule  of  conduct. 

The  effect  of  the  ideal  school  regime,  the  msster  removed  at  a 
certain  distance,  inspiring  a  feeling  of  awe,  the  little  society  of  the 
school  sustaining  his  authority  and  following  out  the  principles 
and  spirit  of  his  discipline  even  in  the  playground  and  in  his 
absence,  is  to  onltivate  a  certain  type  of  moral  character  which 
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b  in  a  mamiBT  lapplemeittarj  to  that  specially  cultivated  by  home 
surroundings.  The  mind  acquirea  a  maniy  tone  of  Belf-relianwi 
and  Iha  scveror  virtuee,  obedience  and  respect  for  law,  coarage, 
ambition,  sense  of  honour  and  of  justice,  are  nourbhed.  When 
this  rdgima  ia  happily  favoured  by  the  presence  of  a  fine  and 
admirable  personal  character  in  the  governor,  and  of  a  healthy  and 
lofty  public  epirit  among  the  governed,  it  is  capable,  aa  we  know, 
of  doing  much  to  mould  the  permanent  character. 
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HETHOD  AND  DIVISIONS  OP  PSTCHOLOGT. 

PRCHOLOOT  ia  in  tbe  unenviable  pontion  of  being  the  onlf  sdenea 
which  needi  b>  eslabliBh  or  jiutify  its  mode  at  procedure,  Thi«  obli- 
gation  IB  connected  with  the  peculiar  nature  of  iU  Bnbject-nuitter,  ind 
ita  peculiar  position  in  relation  to  tbe  phyncat  Kience& 

(a)  Subjsctivk  Ubthod.  Since  psychology  aimi  at  observing^ 
elaanfjin^  and  exploiuiog  mental  facta,  it  ia  evidently  compelted  in 
the  fint  iuitaoce  to  resort  to  introspection  or  self-obeervation.  The 
■tatue  of  the  acience  ninst  thoa  be  delarmined  oltimately  by  the  valoB 
of  tbii  source  of  knowledge. 

At  Rrat  aight  it  might  aeem  aa  if  the  facta  of  the  inner  world,  being 
directly  present  in  the  mind,  would  be  more  easily  apprehended  than 
thorn  of  the  outer  world.  Yet  it  has  been  contended  by  philoecqihera 
aa  Augusta  Comte,  and  by  biologista  as  Dr.  Uaudsley,  that  tbia 
instmment  of  research  ia  valneleaa,  and  that  conaeqneutly  no  aeience 
of  psychology  ia  poseibla. 

The  main  objections  to  the  introepectiTe  study  of  mind  are  aa  fol- 
low! : — (1)  It  ia  impossible  for  the  mind  to  be  at  the  same  time  the 
observer  and  the  thing  observed.  Aa  Comte  puto  it,  "the  thinking 
individual  cannot  divide  himself  in  two,  of  which  one  reflects,  while 
tbe  oLbur  te^s  it  reflect".  This  ia  tbe  main  and  fundamental  objection. 
The  difficulty  is  seen  moat  plainly  in  the  case  of  mental  states,  such  aa 
violent  feeling,  which  preclude  the  attitude  of  calm  contemplation. 
(S)  Again,  even  it  there  were  not  this  fundamental  difficulty  in  tha 
way  of  self-observation,  there  would  be  another.  Unlike  the  external 
aphere  of  physical  phenomena,  the  internal  region  of  mind  ta  only 
observable  by  one  obeerver.  Hence  there  is  no  posaibility  of  supple- 
menting and  correcting  A'a  reading  of  a  phenomenon  by  B'a  and  (?•. 
(3)  If  there  were  not  these  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accnmtely  studying 
any  phenomenon  of  mind  by  self-observation,  the  i&nge  of  such  obeerw 
tion  would,  it  is  evident,  be  very  circumscribed.  For  (a)  it  only  gives 
ua  knowlud}^  of  a  single  concrete  example  of  mind,  whereas  a  acientifio 
knowledge  presupposes  the  observation  and  comparison  of  many  and 
4S 
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widely -nnlilce  tnstnncM.  And  Qi)  ena  withtn  Ili«  limits  of  thit  on* 
mind  tbe  anu  of  Bccvmiblc  £ut  U  vcrr  maall  nUlir*!/  to  tli*t  <J  tU 
wbolu  nienUl  lifu.  It  i*  ooaftnod  to  toonit  (Mjchical  aliUaa.  Ai  xxat 
m  we  altcmpt  to  iwich  buck  to  Rinole  «Uh«  we  ««cvt«  tmXf  ah&dowjr 
pbunloinii  of  tli«  rviiliti«,  anil  md  expotod  to  «11  Um  «mn  incide&t  to 

Tlwwi  ohjectioni^  UiookIi  pointing  to  n«]  dilAcru1li«8,  1mt«  becQ 
gmtlf  «xa£^rat«il.  They  an  not  bttl  to  the  «Uim  of  iulrmtptettan 
In  be  (lie  Bource  of  a  infAdGntlf  accurata  knowltdg*  of  a  oeilain  Uailad 
nuiRR  of  jBycbieal  fact.  By  a  caftfnl  nwthodie^  proeedare,  redecling 
on  llio  luriilil  ttato  at  tba  ri(-lit  mornunt,  rccolUng  and  comporinf  vilfc 
it  prvviuna  alal«t,  fte^  tbe  •ouK'M  of  error  may  be  oontid«rably  mdntaL 
IiMtly,  bj  a  oomparinn  of  the  result*  of  different  tadivi'liuiV  MU-<Aa«>- 
vatioa  a  mi-ani  i*  availat>Io  for  n-ducicg,  if  not  eliminatiag,  tlM  p«noBat 
error,  and  for  RrciLily  eili-iulini;  the  range  of  GkI>  otitatned.  Fij^tfr 
lo^  boa  grown  by  the  cotiaUat  juxtopoiitioa  of  tbo  truita  of  mU- 
obaeriruTiou.* 

(b)  OiuocTira  Mcrnon.  Wliile  not  fitln]  to  tbe  elaim*  of  iatiMyit 
tlon  to  ha  tlie  aoureo  of  sumo  knowledge,  tliaat  ot^}ecljona  plainly  aluw 
tbal  it  ia  uouble  to  ttive  us  a  wide  and  geMntl  kaAwl«I(e  of  oimL 
HfTten  tha  n««d  of  nuj'j'U  mraiir.g  ibiti  dirKt  aoatM  of  knowladp  with 
anulbvc  and  iuditvct.  l'lii«  la  lb«  exietual  e*  objective  obwmtkaaf 
mind. 

(I)  Tliis  iocliulM  G»t  of  all  the  widen  powIbLe  itndj  of  tbe  Iiiuiim 
miiid  by  mean*  el  ita  vxIrTtml  eflvuUt  U«i«  we  Uaxu  the  otiMrrkUm 
of  dilTi.-rent  iodividual  tnimU  b;  ntfana  of  thuir  wonla  and  action^ 
whether  kaowu  to  ns  p«notuUy  or  through  llie  aeoonot  of  othcn^  or 
tlia  pogB  of  lllcmtitre.  Id  ordtr  to  mnka  thii  olwrrratioa  auupralMD- 
«v«  awl  fruitful  wn  mast  bn  mivful  to  indade  triJcly-nnlike  Ifpiacf 
Blind,  doe  to  di(ri;i«ho>e  of  wx,  Unnperament,  and  Bunoundinitt  |  abo 
dlataKCaof  niind-Kitivlli,  and  p>trl)culurl j  tlie  pbenoBieMi  ef  eUlil-ltbi 
and  further  iilrikinK  and  extcptiotutl  ii»laiK«a  of  ntnil,  a*  aran  in  the 
biogmiihiui  or  atitobiograpliiM  of  o«l«bnil«d  men,  of  ihoae  ill  am  wall  J 
ooettitntod,  more  ei|H!cliill]r  thoae  wanting  in  a  atnaa  or  aaoata,  aa  lt« 
blind,  tbe  deaf,  lic> 


'  For  an  aeconnt  and  crlUdam  of  Oooito't  TicKii,  im  J.  &  Hill,  dmfm^ 
Ofmt*  aad  iMiitinn,  p.  6S  «;.  Dr.  Uaudiler'a  obfrctiMe  are  aUt^  al 
length  in  TKt  i^^'afnyy  <^Miit4  (167«),  ClMf^  I.,  p.  1&  -q.  Tba  aula  ah- 
Jaetlont  uryinl  w>in(t  lntroip««tlon,  isebidiag  tbOM  at  Kant  aud  Luig«i  ai« 
IhtUy  Mt  futh  by  Bnnlano,  FveMcgit,  Bucb  Z ,  Cap.  S. 

■Cr/.  ny  volume oa //ftuimi^  Cbap.  Vill.  (UliMbiaaef  Inlraepnitlaa),  p 

*  The  peychelngteal  beating  of  the  ofaNTTaliona  Mude  en  tba  blind  wiB  I 
ifiekan  of  prMuitly  in  a  etrante  apptndlz.    The  obMrirailon  at  Atat-mUM 
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This  leadi  na  to  oanrider  the  importanee  of  observing  the  facta 
of  mental  diieaee.  Ths  great  vslae  of  mental  pnthology  to  Ibe  pay cbo- 
logist  U  tliat  it  preaenta  to  him  the  phenoroena  of  mind  (t.g,,  feeling,', 
imi^natiou)  in  nnuaual  intensity  ;  further  thnt  it  brings  about  a  varia- 
don  of  cireomataucea  and  enables  him  the  better  to  anderetand  complex 
phenomena  (t.g.,  volition)  by  ieolating  the  different  elements ;  and  lastly 
that  it  belpa  to  conBrin  the  theory  of  mental  evolvtieti  by  exhibiting  the 
KTerae  order  of  mental  dtMolittxmt, 

Finall]',  tliii  atndy  at  the  facta  of  the  human  mind  ahoutd  include 
the  manifeatatione  of  the  collective  mind  in  social  products,  auch  aa 
language,  belieb,  aentimenta,  and  euatoina.  The  atady  of  the  paychical 
ehancteriatica  of  early  racea  haa  added  ati  important  group  of  fecta  to 
the  Mieace  of  mind. 

(8)  A  perfectly  comprehcnstY«  atttdy  of  mind  ahonld  embrace  the 
widest  and  most  accnrate  obaervation  of  the  mental  liFe  of  the  lower 
animalt.  Though  widely  nnliLe  the  phenomena  of  the  human  mind, 
theae  lower  types  of  mind  offer  valaabla  material  to  the  psychologist 
in  the  shape  of  elementary  paychical  phenomena. 

It  must  not  be  anppased  that  this  objective  atudy  of  mind  is  above 
■cientific  atupicion.  So  far  from  this  being  the  cose,  it  may  be  said  to 
inlmduce  new  sources  of  error.  As  Volkmann  remarlta,  "  The  mental 
life  of  others  can  only  be  observed  in  so  far  as  it  manifests  itself  exter- 
nally, and  in  this  manifestation  ia  correctly  comprehended  by  ths 
obaerver.  With  respect  to  the  first  condition,  a  wide  Geld  is  opened  up 
to  decqAion,  designed  ami  tmdeaigned  ;  with  respect  to  the  second, 
the  region  of  observation  ia  narrowed  to  those  phenomena  for  which  the 
observer,  by  reason  of  hia  self-obeervationa,  has  already  found  the  com- 
mentary and  the  analogies  ;  to  the  poaaible  deceptions  in  the  utterance, 
there  are  added  the  inevitable  errora  of  lelf-observatjan."^  Auto- 
biography illusbstes  the  first  source  of  error,  and  is  consequently  (u 
Tolkmann  adds)  a  very  untrustworthy  meana  of  knowledge.  The  dif- 
ftcollies  and  liabilities  to  error  connected  with  the  atranf^ness  of  the 
phencmena  and  the  absence  of  an  adequate  medium  of  exprefeion,  are 
illostrated  in  the  want  of  agreement  as  to  the  nature  of  the  primitive 
type  of  mind,  the  ehild-mind,  and  the  animal  mind. 

and  of  thair  nanaal  laognage  is  of  great  n»e  to  the  psycholo^  aa  throwing 
light  on  the  natara  and  fuoctious  of  language.  One  of  the  moat  interesting 
cssee  of  daficiency  of  sense  is  that  of  I^ura  Bridgmau,  who  at  the  tift  of  'M 
mouths  lost  sight,  hearing,  and  to  a  lai^  extent  ameU  and  taste,  and  who, 
notwithBtanding,  as  the  result  of  a  scientihcally  conceived  and  caroTuUy 
followed  out  plan  of  educatiou,  attained  to  a  considerable  height  of  intellectual 
and  motsl  development.  A  full  and  interesting  account  of  the  facts  is  given 
by  ProC  a.  8.  Hall  in  Mind,  ToL  IV.  (1S7B),  p  lU. 
'  ^  eti.,  ToL  L,  PL  U. 
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llwgrMtvaliMofthisalijeolivertuJj  rrMlrr  in  tirir  rimimiliiMiiii 
(t)  that  dnee  mind  bera  muiiGnU  itoclf  exlenullj,  •uy  given  muifi 
latlOB  can  he  atoJieil  by  &  nnmhfir  cf  oWmn  ;  uwl  (8)  tlMt  owing 
Ui«  much  \aT};eT  niit^  of  TikU  Imk  pKMnted,  die  ride  of  wror  in  i 
milar  cftSM  cui  bo  better  eUniiiutvil  by  a  wUlu  conpiriaoD  of  faett.' 

LooKut  Ursoo  IX  pRTonoLoui :  AvAi.nu  amd  8iMtiuui.l 
The  roxpactin  vbIum  of  tli«B«  dlSetvut  wiurciH  uf  koowln])^  itspcetiBg 
ptjoliieal  (iicta  will  upprar  mora  pWtil}'  if  w«  keep  clewljr  ia  n«w  At 
tim  of  p»jt\iologf  au'l  llio  logical  matlio>]>  to  be  followed.  Bridly  wt 
may  My  tlmi  piyFlioksy  tiM  to  tlaniifjr  menial  plimomnut  utd  to 
delcrmino  Ibii  law*  «f  thdr  prnduclion,  to  iluiw  hour  simple  ttaiM 
eomUoe  in  complex  ctatce.     How  tbi*  can  ba  effected  in  one  of  t«« 

(a)  Ve  may  prociMd,  fir*t  of  ell,  from  effect*  to  antMcdent  oendli^M 
tioni,  prodDcU  to  fnctorH.    This  moile  of  proceeding  in  pBjcbologyl^^l 
eoromnnty  *|)ok«ii  of  u  the  BtiftljtieBl  metlwd.    Jt  may  bJ*o  ba  a^ti 
the  inductlre  metlitxl,  »iiice  tli«  gnenLl  km  mprcling  the  rnggrefotioa 
end  prodwition  of  muitAl  etMce  ue  ia  the  ftnt  ioitaiuNt  reaebed  in  iHi 
woy. 

(b)  In  tbo  second  place,  we  may  Mt  out  from  demeulaT;  ftxta,  end 
by  help  of  ccrtAin  law*  of  oompuaiticm  (raichcd  by  (be  aatlytjcel  way, 
•upplcmcatol  if  ncccuory  by  hypotlic*U)  rcocnialruct  the  Buoowtn 
etagee  of  pt^obical  pruduction.  Thie  U  llie  ^raibetioal  matbod 
peyebology,  Ii  may  aUq  be  celled  the  gonetie  method.  It  b  dcdi 
In  eo  for  ae  it  iviuouit  down  frum  lawa  reashed  by  pnviow  inductioM 
or  by  hypoilicsoL 

It  i«  plaiu  tb^it  tlie  snnlylifol  method  fe  lK«t  neoeaeiuity  piimwd  in 
eeU-oUi-tvatiuu.  Tlic  •dr-obocrrcr  ia  an  adult,  face  to  (ace  tbenfua 
with  a  hiinlily  coniplci  psychical  otigantttn.  He  ku  to  eet  oat 
complex  jiroilucts.  In  eiuriiol  obMmtioo,  on  the  other  hami, 
analyolt  entcre  in,  •ynlhcain  i*  the  gnaX  methodical  weapon.  Here  we 
are  able  to  r«>ach  eomparativoly  eirapla  or  eknkentaiy  phenomeaa  d 
miad  {e.g.,  in  chililrtn,  priniitiTa  races,  animoli),  and  thtM  wa  (OW|ilm 
the  anidylii'nl  eliidy  of  mlud  by  oeeklng  to  build  np  the  eoi^ki 
etruclUK  uf  miud  out  of  ocitain  (implo  material*  ur  elumwiita.* 

>0n  the  dlffir^ltlM  ol  atcrrtalnlnK  the  beta  of  mtalal  life  In  the  oweet 
tbe  lowTT  ■nimals,  (ce  my  roliune  Saualitit  sad  /aftiittoe,  pfi  IS,  14)  tf. 
O.  R.  UwMe,  TAt  Stmt)/  ^  Ft^tMan,  p.  1  IS  atf.  Per  a  earahil  bcmmU  «t 
tbe  different  eentcea  of  knavlcdi*  ratpKtlns  ataA,  see  BrentaM^  (ml  eU. 

'S<«  M.  Tnlnc**  folloiring  Dp  of  analyrf*  by  syntbtab.  «s 
Part  It..  Book  I..  Chip,  h ;  i/.  Vivlkfusiiii,  JbArtwA  titr  AyaUbf^^  9- 
Thoiliitlcultin  of  tuch  psjrchotogical  synthesiB  are  oenMctMl  iritli  the  bei' 
tliAt  t1i(i  (ildiinit*  aliich  eonUne  to  ivcdooe a  MMapleii  leenlt  are  uolalvey* 
dlsoovornbU  tvon  by  eless  scntlny  La  ihii  luL    In  Other  word^  then  en 
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Btodt  of  Mind  and  NeBvonB  Conmtiotjs.  The  etndy  of  pRjcIiical 
phenomena  in  cnnnection  with  the  phyiical  amdiliotu  as  dUtinguinhed 
from  tlie  external  ^ecU  of  mental  life  13,  is  was  pointed  out  above,  oua 
important  department  of  the  objectiTe  investigation  of  mind.  It  ii 
■tiictif  subordinate  to  the  obeervation  of  mind  itself.  That  is  to  ia,y, 
the  relation  between  the  physical  and  the  psychical  proceiw  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  help  of  a  properly  psychological  observation  of  the  latter. 
But  inasmuch  u  it  seeks  to  determine  the  physiological  conditions  of 
mental  states  it  may  (as  in  the  objective  analysis  of  sensation)  transcend 
the  limits  of  distinct  introspective  analysis.  This  mode  of  investigation 
is  capable  of  being  combined  with  all  the  modes  of  objective  observation 
cited  above,  thatof  specblly  endowed  individuals,  abnormal  state*  of 
mind,  primitive  types  of  mind,  and  the  animal  mind.  So  far  it  has 
been  of  use  to  the  psychologist  mainly  in  the  lower  departments  (J 
psychology  (theory  of  senaation  and  moTement)^  In  the  higher  depart- 
ment, the  method  of  research  is  greatly  rertricted.  The  complex 
phenomena  of  thonght,  emotion,  and  volition  are  not  as  yet  susceptible 
of  being  investigated  by  the  physiological  method.' 

With  the  study  of  the  physiological  conditions  of  mind  ia  closely 
connected  the  experimental  study  of  mental  phenomena  The  method 
ot  peycho-physics  dearly  proceeds  by  noting  as  accnrately  as  possible 
the  relation  of  psychical  phenomena  to  well-ascertained  physical  pro- 
cesses, and  so  leads  on  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  relations  of 
mental  phenomena  to  nervons  conditions.  And  the  same  remark 
applies  to  the  new  and  highly-promising  department  of  inquiry  which 
aims  at  determining  the  duration  of  psychical  processes.  Here,  too, 
paychieal  phenomena  are  stndied  in  the  closest  connection  with  their 
physical  conditioM.  The  pv^euliar  valoa  of  this  region  of  research  ii 
that  it  U  an  attempt  (within  certain  limits)  to  give  qnantilalive  pre- 
cision to  psychology,  an  object  which  Eant  held  to  be  impossible,  and 
which  Herbert  attempted  without  any  aid  from  physical  investigations. 

DivisioKB  OF  Pbycholoot.  Psychology  M  the  science  of  mind  in 
general,  and  so  embraces  the  investigation  ot  all  varieties  of  mental  life 
by  whatsoever  methoda.    Hence  in  a  strict  sense  there  is  but  one  science 

certain  laws  of  eeateteaie*  at  mental  states,  or  what  Uill  called  ■  mental 
chemis^.  It  lollon-s  that  we  can  only  imperfectly  deduce  the  anccesuve 
phases  of  mental  development  by  setting  out  with  certain  elementa,  sansa- 
tions,  and  sasnmiiig  certain  laws  of  coalescence.  Sea  Waiti,  Zehrbuck  der 
AytAoto^,  p.  2iieq.;  end  J.  S.  UiU,  SytUm  0/ Logic,  Book  TI,  Chap.  IT., 
18. 

'  The  limits  of  the  physiological  study  are  cltirly  pointed  out  by  Bren- 
tano.  He  argues  against  Horwicz  that  "  not  only  the  retitement  of  psycho- 
logical research  in  favonr  of  physiological,  but  the  admixture  of  the  Uttei  to  a 
coasidmabla  extent,  is  insdvisable  "  (op.  oL,  p.  83). 
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of  pcycbologj.)  For  ptiKtin]  |nir)>ote«,  fcoveref,  tl  b  oonTeMcsl  to 
diiUiiKahb  bcttmn  diirervtit  brutcIiM  of  tha  ictimca. 

(1)  At  Um  hMil  of  Hum  Mhcme  wa  lutve  irlidt  imy  be  cmIM  Afartntf 
I^j^ologjr,  «T  tbe  e«n«nl  p^rdiolop  of  tbc  humui  iwliridaiJ.  TUt 
b  tba  Dnmlern  npnwtiUUr*  of  tbe  akl«r  psfcliolosv.  It  mU  oat  with 
Ihe  Uiiiljr  of  niind  in  «  highly  developed  fona,  Danicljr  in  luemlMn  at  • 
eivilioai  oommiinilj^,  m  that  moel  ttoeewbU  to  w,  aad  of  moat  iinclital 
iatctcst.  Hcnos  iU  iiwiIknI  to  to  a  oonudnabk  utuil  tlial  of  tntto- 
apccliva  mnalfti*.  Tbe  probUiu  or  sjnthMii  b  limited  to  espUwag 
the  tucMnira  at^^ai  of  tbe  devolojimcikt  of  the  individnal  mind,  n* 
aildiiiou  of  the  pbjniolofcieal  nods  of  iATWiigaticni  aarrM  to  dUbmUkla 
•  eartain  purtina  of  (hi*  field  m  tbM  of  Pbraiolof^oal  ^^cbology  ;  and 
tbeapecbl  atcliunvf  UiiaaKaoKtin  whicbm^oytMiwHiiMDtiiMjcbib 
phyrica,  tn:.),  uli;lit  with  advantage  be  nutked  off  aa  Eipenncntal 
Pijohology. 

(S)  In  aiMition  to  ibb  more  abatntot  or  gmta-X  etmljr  of  miu)  va 
lad  more  oMicrcta  or  ipneial  branohea  of  aliidjr.  Thna  then  to  Um 
lITtal  df|>artiueiit  of  Mental  t^holog;y  in  wbldi  the  ttndy  of  ■erfoM 
eataditioM  to  a  pmmincnt  fcatnn.  ThU  ditivnda  lo  a  ooMUeiaUe 
extent  on  Ibe  paycbxluty-  of  tbe  normal  aiiod,  tbo«|^i  In  Ua  lam  it  ooatii> 
butca  new  illu«ti»tiDna  and  fuitber  TcrifiaitkiM  of  tbia  paychabg. 
'rUun  t)i«re  lire  more  Rpccial  «ii)Kliriiqo«>*  wilhiti  the  bonmb  of  mtmI 
lift'.  ThcM  ini'liiJe  Ilie  ci>iupaMU««  Hndy  of  diffaMnt  lypaa  of  Indi- 
Ti'lnulond  ..frAfi.,  »l.nl  MiltfMHiJKtlmlflgy.nUhBwiiimw^^f^llliy^f^ 

to(i:«l)ieT  with  wlint  the  Oermnn*  call  ytUttrfi^Aotogit,  or  tbe  IsvaMt 
^tion  ol  langiiacu,  iii'iniicrs,  &&,  in  different  eaninuuitiea  and  tMaa  ef 
nan,  mora  partienUtly  lackwaid  an«ik    Tb«M  mora  eontnta  da|n«V 
menu  of  the  aHenee  obrioiuly  depend  on  ^xlniet  iwychidcfir,  la 
at  we  here  apply  to  apeciol  firoupi  of  oiiriunabuioce  prinuiplM  o): 
in  the  leading  bnncli  of  tbe  eciencn.    The  elixly  of  tbe  mwhI 
of  mind  In  elinple  typce  of  aocioty  Indloaiea  tbe  point  vben  |wjilnln|f 
oTotbpa  or  paxe*  into  aodohiOT. 

Finally  nndcr  tbia  nun  >pncwl  piydiolofty  we  bat*  what  b  nMrt 
eomnMRly  uiidi-nuxiil  by  CMiipnnlive  Peychulo^^iy.  luuiwly  tho  aindy  d 
mind  in  tli«  Kcrrnil  K>^upa  of  animal*  and  grade*  of  auiniol  life. 

(3)  A  I  iho  lateat  dcvelopiBent  of  the  aeienc*  we  hnie  Rvoliitleml 
P«ychulo},7.  ThJa  nay  be  aatd  to  Include  all  the  otbua.  It  u  n  tnI 
•zlenaion  of  tbe  Runctic  trartmvnt  of  niind.  It  hai  only  beoooae  pto- 
aibb  by  the  mnlem  ext«n»ion  of  the  objrclire  atmly  of  miniL  Ui 
poiticulikrly,  it  lioa  grown  out  of  n  wide  aoil  rarcful  oompanliva 
of  niinil  in  dilft-rcnt  kUjp*  nf  banian  and  of  aaiiMl  dcvehipnenL 
theoty  of  mind  nfwd*  the  pnotaaea  of  ueatnl  derclopnMitt  in  lb* 
iadividuitl  M  |«rti  of  a  much  lonRcr  pnneo^  nain*ly  the  danlcfoayl 

>TUa  to  w«U  ihown  hy  Volkiiwan,  Cm.  cO. 
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of  the  inind  of  the  ne» ;  and  thii  vait  proMU,  agEtin,  it  coanecta  with 
•  far  vaster  oas,  nuuelj  the  gndiud  evoluttoti  of  wind  in  the  zooIoRical 
aoole.  If  abatroct  human  pey chology  ii  the  btaa,  evulutioiiiLl  pHydiotogy 
maj  be  called  the  apei  of  the  leience.* 


APPENDIX    B. 


THREEFOLD  DIVISION  OP  MIND. 

Thi  trip«rtit«  or  threefold  classificatioD  of  mental  phenomena  adopted 
in  thie  Tolume,  though  the  common  one  in  modem  worti  on  paychok^, 
il  not  nniTersally  accepted.  The  ancient  dinfton  ats  hied  by  AriBtoUe 
was  ■  bipartite  or  twofold  one,  intellect  and  will,  or  accuiding  to  Aris- 
totle, thought  (pout)  and  deaire  (opt^ic).  This  remained  the  cnatomary 
dividon  in  the  miildls  agea.  It  auTvirea  in  the  doMilicatiDn  of  Reid, 
(1)  Intellectoal  Powera  and  (S)  Active  Powers.  Here  feeling  ia  aab- 
•luued  under  one  or  hoth  of  the  other  diviBiooa, 

The  preeent  tripartite  division  waa  introduced  hj  Gennan  pajcholo- 
^ata  (Tetena  and  UeudeUaohn),  and  made  prominent  and  authoritative 
hj  Kant.  It  reels  on  the  eeacntial  and  nulicai  diaainiilarity  of  the  three 
ordera  of  phenomentL 

Snpposing  it  to  be  allowed  that  feeling,  intellect,  aud  volition  are 
perfectly  distinct  gruapt  of  mental  statet^  thete  reuiaina  the  queetion 
whether  they  are  equally  fundamental,  primordial,  or  independent. 
This  qitestion  haa  been  answered  in  different  way«.  Thus  Leibni^ 
WolS,  Herbart  and  hia  fcllowere,  regard  intellect  or  the  power  of  )»»• 
■entation  (Wolff's  oil  rtpnetentiva)  as  the  fundamental  one  out  of  which 
the  olhera  are  derived.'  Hamilton,  who  strongly  insists  on  the  generic 
' distinctoeas  of  the  three  classes,  feeling,  knowing,  and  wilting,  goes  a 
certain  way  in  the  same  direction  when  he  aays  that  "the  faculty  of 
knowledge  is  certainly  the  firrt  in  order,  inaamuch  as  it  is  the  conditio 
tin*  qua  non  of  the  others".  By  this  be  means  that  we  only  have 
fi^litHjf  d  desires  in  so  far  os  we  are  conscious  of  them,  and  that  con- 

'  On  the  relation  of  the  evolnlion  psychology  to  the  sbatnct  p«yphalof[r 
cf  the  iodividiul  mind,  see  my  rolame,  Saualion  and  Intuitiim,  Cbafk  I. 

*  TIm  power  which  the  Germans  indicate  by  the  verb  vonteUtn  and  the 
eonelatiTe  nonn  VonttUiatg,  Ct.,  to  set  before  the  mind  or  poait  as  olgect, 
taioliulae  the  pnaentativi  and  repiewntatiTe  lacnlty. 
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MJnuRi»i  it  kaow1edf!<k    B«  itA'\»  tliot  ibnnch  he  oui  oonrta-n  *  brins 
all  txiKiilion,  he  cannot  cano«irc  uaeall  fmlinic  and  volition.' 

Tli«  reliition  ol  thtt  thrt«  clMWof  loeiital  phanoiikBiM  b  well  ^efacd 
bj  l^lM.  Uv  iliows  that  they  do  not  answer  la  tint*  bmiirkM  *{iriii|pa|[ 
u|>  Milo  bj  tnJe  troiu  tlie  finL  F«eUiis  i^  inoMly  cnllud  forth  bj  iotrl- 
Woliul  MnUa  (pnaenta.iuni  and  R)irv*cnt.ition*X  uid  dMin  ■»!  kiU 
h&v*  feoUiig  M  ih*ir  antMnlmt  coBdilion.  Vet  IliU  doM  not  entilU 
na  to  M)r  tliM  npt^MOInttoiu  OR  the  ail«quiit«  eaiue  t4  IMiiig^  g^ 
fedlngi  of  volition*,  hy  eimply  conaj-lerlnt;  th«  mind  m  mpable 
tuiving  pKwulatioM  we  «tni]<l  never  diitoovei  anv  ruMon  wby  it  alionl 
pni  into  the  new  mode  of  mAnifoatation,  fcclin;^  nf  plpuiaK  or 
Similarly  v*  oinnot  dcrir*  tti«  tetin  «I<nntiit  »S  Hlrivin^  from  lurUns, 
The  UUt  mode  of  majilfe»talioB,  though  pnniippuiiu^  the  earlier  u  iu 
antccialvut  oonditioii,  Lroplita  aa  indcpeiulunt  and  pra-oxkUnj  capa- 
bility. ' 

While  feoling  1im  ihti*  beeu  d«nled  hj  touiy  the  itnlici  of  an  inde- 
peodcut  Tarioty  of  muiitiil  «Ule  or  ^ibeDomcDuB,  an  attrnipl  hai  reevutly 
be«n  nude  by  Ilorwlui  la  rcgnrd  it  a*  tlw  priiaonlial  type  of  mentil 
maniCMtalion.  Thia  auertion  is  bated  oo  the  fuel  tbal  ia  Um  carlj 
itagM  of  mental  development  both  of  Um  ladividual  and  of  ibe 
teriot  the  element  of  feeling  (HDW<f«u1in!j)  I*  conbpleuaiM  and 
nant  Tothii  ni^ument  Sufaneider  rupllca  that  in  tlx  ritnplett 
tiunal  oonKioiMOCM  tliara  ia  inrolnd  a  rndintrnt  of  int«II«cllo<i  in  tbt 
ahape  of  the  dbcrimS  nation  of  a  Muta  u  favourjible  or  iinfarouraMe.* 

Tbn  Iripdilitv  divisiouof  luin-il  ti,iu  pointed  onl,ba*ed  nndiffi 
of  nature  or  kind  in  Uia  groupa  tUui  marked  oSt,  and  liaa  in 


*  For  in  btxtorica]  ao(«iiot  «f  tlie  nrfm*  modra  tt  clatrifyUm  mind,  e^j 
tot  hii  own  viDW.  (M  liKtttra  on  Xttup^i^ia,  VoL  I.,  LwL  XL     ^inca,  be 
am,  Hauiilton  allowa  tha  rilatdoco  of  nucoiiKlaiia  OimUt  itnlo*. 
maotal  modilluliona,"  it  iiicini  to  fallow  that  the  iulcllntml  oaiidhiaa  i 
osnanoomaK  ia  only  uwoHuy  to  fBilin^  aad  «illiog  in  iMr  bigbar  ar  I 
dafabped  Ibnu. 

>  UHTvkatvnu,  L.  p.  199  mf. 

>For  llorult'i'*  view  to*  hi*  Pfdtthtbrkt  Aittiljitm,  ThcQ  L,  Abarha. 
TI.  ;  e/.  G.  tl.  3chnei>l<r.  Dtr  mtiuMiUt  U'UU,  Kap  IX.,  p.  ItOnf.s 
i.  Watd.  JV.ni/,  VoL  VIII.  [\tSt),  p.  471     Tbe  tondonry  to  -Uiiy  fadinit  t 
rank  of  a  a^nio  moda  of  eontcionanoai  i*  du«  aot  manly  to  1h»  brt  iXat  I 
Iti  hijchM  fanni  it  prsnipiwoM  InlelUetlon,  but  to  th«  clKaiiiatancE  that  < 
pauive  phonbinonoD  It  xoniii  to  b«  leM  Lmpoitaat  llian  Ibo  otban,  and  Mt  t 
loilicalo  any  cpNille  type  of  paychioil  actirity.     Thia  tonlitnty  to 
actitity  the  «aMatIal  iagrwlivnt  in  mmtal  alatat  *bo«i  llaetr  to  ttm  atle 
U  r<)C»nl  (olitloB  idurire  or  itrivin^l  u  the  ftindunrtital  activity  of  i 
To  (111!  iiln,  which  li  frankly  tjpwtiJ  in  Sdiapcnhinei''>  pyi'lialnKy,  Wa 
■pp«an  to  lom  in  hia  dootriiii  that  iniiwlN  iTrieb)  U  the  bwdammtal 
chical  pboDoincnon  (FAttUL  J't^tMtgit,  Cap.  24,  |  IX 
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Bnt  iiutatiM  no  refereiics  to  tba  order  of  tlieir  appraraiiM.  Thi« 
order  is  indeed  indicat«d  in  the  usual  arrangement— <1)  Knowing,  (2) 
Feelinjb  and  (3)  Willing.  A  direct  consideration  of  order,  iiutead  ot 
nllimate  or  radical  difference  of  nature,  tends  to  another  roods  of  divi- 
sion, ai  we  find  in  Aristotle's  division  of  vegetative,  sensitive,  and 
intellectnal  BouL  This  principle  of  diviiion  nnderliea  Brown'B  bipartite 
classification,  external  affections  (sensations)  and  internal  affections  (in- 
tellectaal  and  erootionBl  states).' 


APPENDIX    C. 


MIND  AND  BODY. 

Aa  po)nt«d  ont,  empirical  peycbology  does  not  inqnire  into  the  natnre 

of  mind  or  of  tlie  meaning  of  its  connection  with  the  bodil;  organism. 
Nevertheless  it  is  plain  that  the  studj  of  the  phenomena  of  mind  natn- 
rallj  leads  on  to  the  philoraphie  or  metaphysical  question  of  what  mind 
u  itself  as  substance  or  active  principle,  and  how  we  ore  to  conceive  il4 
conjunction  with  a  material  snbatanca  The  bearing  of  this  question  on 
the  highly  interesting  problem  of  the  immortalltj  of  the  soul  has  led  to 
the  devotion  to  it  of  much  space  in  works  which  exceed  the  limits  of 
empirical  psychology  and  venture  into  the  region  of  rational  or  apecula- 
tive  psjchulogj. 

The  bearings  of  empirical  psychology  on  these  problems  may  be 
briefty  indicated  as  foUovra  :  (I)  What  view  does  a  consideration  of  the 
phenomena  of  mind  lead  us  to  entertnin  respecting  the  inmost  nature 
and  ultimate  sources  of  mental  activity  I  More  particularly,  does  it 
lead  us  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  spiritual  substance  or  soul  distinct  in  its 
nature  and  mode  of  activity  from  material  thinfp?  (2)  What  does  a 
thorough-going  study  of  the  physiological  conditions  or  concomitants  of 
mental  phenomena  lead  ui  to  regard  as  the  real  relation  between  mind 
and  body  1  And  how  ia  this  relation  to  be  interpreted  from  a  philo- 
tophical  paint  of  viewl 

These  different  lines  of  Inquiry  have  been  necessarily  pursued  t<^e> 
tha.  The  discussion  as  to  what  mind  is  in  itself  pansee  on  to  that  of 
the  relation  of  mind  to  its  foreign  companion,  a  material  organism. 

'The  division  according  to  radical  qualitative  difierencvsmay  b«  called  the 
longjtadinal  section  of  miod  :  tliat  according  to  order  of  devslopmeat  the 
transreiBa  ssctioo.  The  division  of  intellect  into  funilsnieDta]  runctiona 
and  into  faculties,  and  of  feeling  into  pleasnrs  and  pain,  and  into  sense-fed- 
ings  and  emotious,  illustrates  the  same  differance  in  the  mode  or  princiiile  tt 
dlvisiolL 
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Um. 


And  Om  BHMnpt  Id  iaterpict  the  foct  of  Um  cuiMralUMS  Imiwmb  iU 
libjaieal  ud  iho  pqrekiul  hu  Bwawritj  iBvolnd  ft  ooaaideraliMi  •! 
tlie  iiiMriiaii  what  oiiad  la  u  tabaUsMk  But  MmetiinM  tbe  on^  w> 
limM  Iha  olb<r  quMtion  hai  aMUuMl  ipecU  pcamuMnM, 

It  hat  bwa  augg<at«d  abova  that  tin  jmtpotl;  payeholof^ieal  atadjr  <4 
miad  haa  aa  tendency  to  ivduM  mnilal  pheaoincaia  to  Icnna  of  bmUm 
anil  niuvetDcnu  Tha  fundamvutal  modaa  of  matital  maaifaaUtiMt, 
feeling,  knowing,  (Ad  wllUiig,u»l  th«  lava  whidi  govera  Oitir  de*«kf>- 
nient,  ure  peiUctij  diatincl  from  the  phenonmia  Ba<l  Uwi  of  tha 
DioUrUl  world 

With  reaped  la  tbe  connection  between  hodj  awl  minil  phfiiol 
ptfdidaigr  b  in  ft  Jolr  way  to  moke  out  that  all  pavchkal  aetivjty  hat 
■a  its  ci>nconiitant  aome  nioJe  uf  pbfticnl  aelioii.  Uenlal  life  ia  ^naa 
eliain  of  erviila  parallel  to  another  chain  of  phytical  event*.  Hon 
puliculnrly  rocnut  life  tcJneidM  with  ft  cerUia  central  pcntion  of  i 
ii«rvciua  avHn,  nniDcly  oerebral  proeoue*.  Are  theae  aerivs  Indep 
of  one  another,  or  ia  then  any  miaal  connection  aaj  {ntetaietiai 
t«raen  Ihcm  I  I*  the  jxychiciil  event  the  luuli  of  the  fint  ataf(t,i 
■tiinulalion  t  On  tba  Other  Mile,  14  ibe  ineRtal  proceta  a  eoiMUtiaa  of  I 
Himl  sUke,  tlie  niuaeular  action  I  Or  ii  that  a  enae  o>  men  parole 
without  aelual  aaUMi  conlnct)' 

TImm  queatJona  have  not  yet  been  anaweraJ  by  accepted 
method*.  The  phj-ucitn-^t  •elltn)[  oat  wttb  phyMOftl  pbaBonwna  i 
realiliea  aiid  following  the  hmilior  mrthoda  of  phyiloal  adeaa^  (•  dl»>^ 
pMeil  to  r«(^nl  the  chain  of  aervoiuB  evcnu  m  oan|ilet«  ond  aall-o- 
planatoi7,  and  to  ricw  the  aooempanimcot  of  oonacKiiiuiew  aa  an 
accittentid  apiwnduge  or  "colUteral  reaalt'  of  the  physical  CTenla.  On 
tha  other  hand,  the  p«y«1iolo|^Et  aeiiiii);  out  from  the  iuapettion  of  tha, 
inleraal  aerir*  of  piyrhioal  evcntu  maiiilAin*  that  lliaae  an  nl  k*>t 
Kfl]  aa  the  pliyaical  prowaaea  and  cannot  be  broiip;ht  under  tha 
eRecIa  of  phyiioal  action ;  alao  that  they  mmt  be  Included  aa 
rant  bclora  or  a((«nta  in  the  wkoto  complrx  nrnt*.  It  vonhl  ihti 
appear  that  in  the  eonconllftne  of  the  pfayaUul  and  the  piyehknl 
h>ii-e  a  nnlqDa  fact  not  to  be  explained  by  being  btoujjht  under  tha 
ordinoty  bwi  of  phyidcftl  cnnntka.* 


See  a  eniefhl  pntnUUea  of  the  factt  by  Dr.  Biln  In  hit  Jfiad  i 
Beiv.  Chap.  VL 

■See  thaaeoount  of  lh«  hypotheau  tliat  laaniaa  ' eeaidoaa anlMnale^^ 
that  hit  aolioii*  are  adeiiMltly  aeooouted  («t  by  Iba  ■ecJianba  «if  tha  : 
vuua  ■jMeiu,  and  lh«  criticiami  of  the  doctrine,  in  O.  II,  Lnne'  fkfiat 
HatitffUind,  IToU  III.,  tq>eaa11r  Chap^  VIL  The  layrhotegkal  flaw  tf 
tlie  countrtton  bxlwoei  |eyrl>iral  aad  plijviial  aeenla  taama  aypeaad  ta  ih* 
Uiwry  that  fiayc]>oloj;lnil  law*  are  dorivallire  laws  rMolvaUa  Into  f^tp^ 
letpod  lawa.    8m  UiU.  Ugi^  Book  VL,  Chap.  IV.,  |  % 
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The  iiuolabilitj  of  this  question  hj  commonly  accepted  ecientifSe 
methods,  and  the  double  waj  of  approaching  its  solution,  are  clearlj 
illnstrated  in  the  different  philoiophieal  tlieoriea  proponnilcd  to  meet 
the  case.  On  the  ona  hand,  we  have  as  the  eartieat  attempt  to 
iolve  the  mysterj,  Haterialism,  or  the  doctrine  that  the  material  hody 
is  the  only  aubetance  and  active  principle,  and  that  what  ws  call  the 
mind  is  an  effluence  from,  or  product  of,  the  activity  of  this  substratum.' 
Over  against  thi*  tendency  we  hava  Spiritualism,  or  the  doctrine  that 
th«  material  body  is  relatively  dead  or  inett  and  unreal,  and  that  the 
principle  of  life  and  activity  ia  a  ipirituol  principle.  The  material- 
istic tendency  allied  itself  to  a  mechanical  view  of  nature,  which  seeks 
to  reduce  organic  life  to  the  effect  of  mechanical  amtngementa.  The 
spiritualistic  tendency,  on  the  other  hand,  led  rather  to  a  teleological 
view  of  nature,  to  the  theory  that  so-called  inanimate  objects  bm 
vitalised  by  a  principle  which  involves  purpose  or  end. 

Beside  these  tendencies  acting  tinflly  we  have  combinations  of  them 
which  aim  at  giving  equal  aubatantive  reality  and  power  to  the  material 
and  to  the  mental  ui  spirituaL  The  first  crude  form  of  such  a  combina- 
tion is  Dualism,  according  to  which  two  oo-ordinate  substances  exist  side 
by  aide,  but  etert  no  influence  one  on  another  ;  the  appearance  of  inter- 
action being  due  to  A  Divine  airangemenL*  Finally  the  desire  to  meet 
the  elums  of  each  of  the  two  connected  terms  and  ot  the  same  time  to 
account  for  their  connection  or  nnion  has  given  rise  to  the  doctrine  of 
Uoniain,  according  to  which  the  material  and  the  mental  are  related  as 
two  attributes  of  the  same  subatance,  or  as  two  aspects  of  one  reali^, 
like  the  convex  and  concave  side*  of  a  carve.' 


'  According  to  the  first  cmde  form  ef  Halerialism,  the  Soul  wu  merely  a 
portion  of  But-ly  attenuated  matter,  a  thin  unsubsUntUI  image  of  the  body. 
See  the  account  of  sarly  Animism  in  Mr.  K.  B.  Tylot's  Primiliix  Citltun,  L, 

^  887. 

*  Modem  sriencs  is  opposed  to  tbii  doetrino  in  so  far  u  it  osanmei  a  stage 
of  purely  mental  activity  iotervening  between  two  stages  of  physical  action. 
See  Bain,  Uk.  eU. 

*  For  a  detailed  account  of  ths  main  historical  theories  respecting  Body 
and  Hind,  see  Tolkmann,  ep.  cCI.,  ^  18-22  ;  ef.  Wundt,  up.  at..  Cap.  XXIII. 
Volkmann  clasaiGea  them  as  abore.  Wundt  on  the  other  hand  recogniwa 
three  main  types,  viz.,  Haterlalism  and  SpiriCuslism,  each  of  which  has  a 
dnslistic  and  moatatic  form,  and  Animism.  Dr.  Bain  {op.  eit.,  Chap.  VII.), 
mrngnisw  two  main  groups,  I.,  those  which  adopt  two  subataneea  ;  If.,  those 
which  aaume  but  one.  This  points  to  the  difficulty  of  any  exhaustiTa 
elasetficatioQ  of  the  theories  b;  help  of  one  nniple  principle. 

The  reader  must  carefully  distinguish  the  philosophic  qnosCion  having 
to  do  (rith  the  relation  of  mind  as  knowing  subject  and  material  bodies 
■■  ol^ects,  bom  that  having  to  do  with  the  relation  of  concomitance  of 
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VISUAL  INTDITIOS  OP  SPACE. 

Tbb  qiwMIon  M  to  tli«  «xiot  natuK  KQit  moile  of  derelopmcDt  of  Iht . 
vUuol  int.uiliftii  of  apiwe  boi  given  rue  to  math  dioeiMom,  and 
be  Mid  t«  be  yet  Mix  wiWrd.  The  contantton  of  Bvrk«l«]'  ibut  wrtD 
It  bwed  on  loutliin)^  ii  t1i«  faoUled  niult  of  th«  phLkaoptiical  rcniUu^l 
knuini  T&rioiuily  aa  Empiricikni,  Anaeiktianiini,  or  ScusitknuliHii,  tt\ 
InicG  book  all  knowlolRn,  hnir«vcr  JinmedUto  Mid  itttalUiro  in  »ff 
aiice,  to  anUcoJent  Hiju'rictice  and  uwoiittaB ;  aim!  « taeh  it  hu 
■troiigly  ojipowil  bjrIiiluitionUU,  that  ielhoM  who mainUin  that  tbei 
ha*  iniivpvnilciittjr  of  oxperiono*  eatULJn  intuitive  eognlUufia,  BaltoUx^l 
Uttoiy  liM  alto  been  uppowd  bjr  folluw«n  of  Kant  on  the  mppoBtiosl 
tlint  it  ia  imconi-i table  wltli  this  tliinker**  conor|i(iiiQ  of  ffaic*  m  tliil 
iD«ital  form  or  mould  into  whi<:h  all  wnwti'->n«  mwA  be  recvivnd.'  iM* 
podated  out,  however,  in  the  earliwr  part  of  thii  vork,  it  ia  iia|MNtant  to 
keep  M  ilirtinct  ai  pnMJble  the  |»jcbolu[pMl  and  philoaophical  problenM  i 
here  involved.  Wlint  iha  objcctiv*  import  and  validity  of  th«  apaoo-f 
Kprttentation  i«  wla-n  we  have  it  n  a  pliikMUfihiol  quatioa,  which  I 
betl«T  b«  dUcinticd  nfirr  thn  paycholocneal  oim,  Iww  or  bj  what 
aion  of  )Mychicul  Hl«riiuiii«  t1i«  raprteentittlon  ante&* 

Here  tliero  ore,  Nlrii.tl>'  ({Mukiii;^  two  quotion*  wbieh  bara 
alwayn  bwn  cnnfnll/  d\»t\ufi,w»\t9i—(a)  U  then)  a  pimly  viMnl  i 
iniiiition,  liiOependenl  of  toiicb  1  fb)  It  to,  it  Ihb  (wboDjr  or  in 
perbMt  from  ibo  tint  or  iuoato,  or  i*  it  a  development  from  visual  d^ 

mind  and  btnlf  ta  Ih*  hiriiuiti  iifllviilnkl.  IV7  avt  e«t  fto«  tm 
ataitinK-point*,  tbe  nlnlion  of  lubjnt  to  object »  gifen  in  the  (urafrtka  I 
Mrternal  thing*,  anil  tli«  roncomi lance  of  miiiil  anil  body  «bivh  h  a  brt  1 
OTvrydiiy  exi>«rl*nt'&  Tiia  Cariita  RMlInn  sod  Mualtan  kaillrate  Um  fa>l>1 
prablom,  while  Matcrialiioi  and  Spiritualiim  point  to  the  eoniod.  It  li 
plain  Uiat  tlie  taMnJ  ]>rob]»ni  U  man  d»»]y  bontid  np  *ltk  fmyvbokogj  tliaa 
tbe  lint.  Tel  while  atarliuB  from  dilSirenl  poiiiU  thaw  Hbca  of  inquiiy  tond 
to  intenvQt;  for  the  body  it  dnrly  a  material  objtot.  and  iti  natnra  canaA , 
be  jnterminad  «i<vpt  by  a  tefprttioe  to  the  ni>-amn|t  ef  *ob(«et*.  On 
other  baud,  thn  oonddention  ef  llie  nnien  of  mlod  aixl  mailer  in  haman  tnl' 
animal  organiinia  leadi  on  to  the  oonjtctura  that  all  maUru]  tbingi  bava  tl 
a  pari  or  the  wliole  of  tholr  roilitj  a  qiuul-inental  elantnU 

1 1  have  ditcnMcd  the  rrlatian  of  thit  ijuoition  to  tiM  Kantian  proUam  1 
Jlind,  VeL  III.  (1S7S),  p.  193,  Ac 

■The  t«nn  ifprewntalion  it  lutd  her*  for  bi«v1ty'i  take  ta  an  eiivl* 
of  the  Gonnin  Vonidlnnf,  that  Ii  aa  oovMiof  both  tk*  pnMntatiaa  ffm ' 
Mption)  and  rcpraaMtatieu  (inNge)  of  ■ 
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BfllliT  Is  tbi>  eonDtry  the  Meond  altcmativo  1im  not  boon  clMrly 
ktptiavluv.  It  bail  eoQiinoiily  been  «Mniii«<l  tbal  if  the  vlMial  repr*- 
Mntetim  ii  iiM«pMideni  of  t</uul>  it  It  cuiiipl<^le  fn>m  tbu  fitsL  Ueou 
the  diociuuioii  lioa  of  late  ccntrvil  about  the  inlcrpTttulion  o(  tha  oIjwit- 
»l)1e  phvuutiivna  t'n  llit  firit  tlaytt  o/t^timt.  Tli«  antl-Ik-rkel«ians  bttve 
•ouK^t  to  thaw  lliat  the  focU  hen  Mcertniiiable  fsrour  ih«  doctriii«  that 
lh«  viaihJ  prictptioii  of  rpsux  it  in  iu  «aaeiitial(  pretctit  frum  llic  tinil.' 

Two  e^^ip*  vf  'o^li  natomlly  olTrr  themwIvM  h«i«— (I)  thow  of 
infiinl-life,  (2)  th«  etpi'H^iiMs  o(  (he  btinrl  lo  enoh  cute,  it  ii  obviouat 
th«  fact*  an  cxccmlinijljr  dilBcult  (o  roach.  Hence  ibcy  bai-e  tint  jrat 
proved  |h«iii»irtvcii  to  tn  ikoitivv  one  vay  or  nnnllirr,  thoii^-h  there  is 
iitllc  (loubt  that  with  impnA-od  tn«tbod«  of  obwivutiun  tb«}-  will  do 
much  to  lolve  th«  prubtntn. 

With  n»i<ri:t  to  tli«  fint  group  of  t&tt»,  It  la  «vMent,  (int  of  sll,  that 
tb*  infant  f.ilU  for  below  tliC  vuunt;  nf  tbu  lower  aiiimiil*  In  vituo] 
pow«r.  It  IiM  Iwcn  provixl  by  Mr.  Simbling  that  a  chick  will  peck 
ttnm  the  tint  with  pvrrtct  aim  at  to  aiuuU  an  object  a*  n  worm.  *  Tbit 
dearly  Inrulvu*  an  inhcritefl  group  of  ncrroit*  co-onljniitiuu*  of  Mnsai7 
and  motor  eli-Dienta  which  ara  wanting  In  tlia  cam  of  tlie  child.  Tho 
iiifnnt  Icjmii  toRibiilwo  eye*  on  on  object,  to  fulluw  one  when  moviog, 
and  to  rary  tlie  do.*r«q  of  conTcrjicnco,  ftoig  about  tha  thin]  w«ek  on. 
Thiu  a  ci-rtAtn  amount  of  exjiorienca  la  noMMJiry  to  the  uo-oi>liniittDa 
of  retinal  fcnuitiona  and  ocular  muvcinenta.  A  lUlt  lonjjvr  time,  nnmeljr 
bom  7  to  {I  u't-ck*,  ii  needed  for  co-ordinnting  tLiuoI  iniprution*  and 
kmi-movemviita.  Tli«  act  of  ilrc-lvhing  out  the  hnnd  to  leies  an  object 
oocar*  lint  about  tliia  time.  TliiJ  movuriifnt  is  at  Snt  fur  from  piecioo, 
ainoe  the  arm  ollvn  paaoni  to  the  *ido  of  the  ol>J«ct,  and  il  only  ac<iuir«a 
pndrioB  by  pnielic&  Tli<«e  fnola  banlly  aeem  ooochinivc  with  mpect 
to  the  nature  of  the  chiM'i  lirat  rimnl  oxporioncMb  Tliey  nrny,  howevei^ 
b«  aaid  to  favonr  the  theory  adopted  in  this  work  tliut  tlie  Ti«ual  p«r- 
ception  of  apaco  ia  not  perfect  U  flnt,  bat  i*  d«vpl<>pcd  by  the  aid  of 
exiwrlence,  thon;;h  tho  mj'i<lity  u-iih  which  oetilnr  and  luunuat  adjii*t> 
me&ta  ar«  aciinind  mijiparU  the  theory  of  the  w-oporaliou  of  Inherited 
aerre-con  nectionn.* 

>  The  dsclrine  that  the  linial  perception  of  depth  though  net  pment  at 
firit  in  a  perfect  form  U  dcroloiwil  by  Viniol  Kiperioucea  alone  ia  maintained 
bj  £.  Iloiins-    Sea  the  aitiole  already  rtfoned  to  In  Hind,  VoL  IIL,  f,  173 


■Hr.  Spalding  kept  the  ehiekim*  nre^illy  hoorlod  for  twn  or  three  day* 
altei  th«y  lied  icFl  tlie  Hliell,  and  thi<u  alHsrvtd  Uictr  aclioni.  See  Mat- 
miltan-t  M«9^tl-u,  Feb.,  1673. 

■Chiidrto  iMm  to  vary  conii'lerahly  In  rmpect  of  tha  rapidity  of  theoa 
BCiiiWtian*.  Tliun  nondrn  tpeaktora  ctill.]  thitt  a  h-n  mhiiil<«  after  birlh 
oould  Ox  aa  ol^uct,  ToIIoh  it  wlten  moving  aidewayo,  and  tvsu  vaty  tli«  degree 
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The  «xper)enoM  of  tiia  bllail  biiTc  Kcrived  siuck  nmi*  atlaitktt 
On  Uie  t>u«  hiuxl,  the  ooofieiiiuUy  bliiid  have  Wn  quc*tion«d  ■■  to  ihttt 
id«M  or  tpaoe  ipiinod  by  wajr  of  norvncat  «tid  toueb.  But  tlie  EM> 
her*  ua  ucMiliatUf  Niuily.  Plataer,  m  Genuu  pfafilcbn  and  pbilo- 
(<)]>h«r,  dcMTibe*  the  kwIu  ot  •omu  oUervniioat  of  fak  on  a  tiliud 
mbJ<«L  Tfan  rwulb^  b«  oootmiih^  fco  to  (faow  tlitt  "ilw  mum  of  towh 
bjr  ilNir  is  allogotlwr  t&ooni|Mt«ii>t  to  atlori  u  tli«  lefwcMntatiMi  of 
utMuioiL  uul  ^w«  ',  The  {xitifiil  appcon  to  Ihw  lliaivht  of 
ft  •MeMMHi  of  a*ti>Atii>[i«  mr.rdy.  Tbu  bMM  oat  ilie  tli<r>irj  lfa« 
peroeptiun  of  co«xliMao«  prastipposet  nion  lh*a  nere  viptri«iie««  cf 
movumcnt,  nMHelf  a  nomber  of  tiiRiillaDeoiii  napitaatons ;  w!ii<;h  eou- 
dtliou  U  obv)ou»lr  nwlion)  Car  mora  Mmplatdf  in  Uia  cmo  of  the  tj* 
than  of  the  otffM  uf  toiioh.  At  the  Miue  timei  It  aMiaa  likdy,  in  new 
ol  the  {[Mmeiric  and  oUi«r  aliainmenta  of  iho  blttid.  that  PUtn«r  niultr- 
niod  Um  powers  uf  una(<M  toudi  In  Itading  the  mind  to  the  njn- 
OMtatkin  of  eoexHtenl  poinla.* 

Tba  otoerralion  oi  tlta  ooDKaaitally  btlad  goaa  te  altow  haw  mvA 
bmch  can  teach  npott  fiucn  aigfat  Thli  i*  MippleiDciitol  by  the  nJMtt-  j 
Tatlon  of  thoac  cortd  of  ooBgenital  alaract  willt  a  view  to  diKOfer  bjflH 
much  tight  e«Q  leach  at  Bmt  bcfon  thwa  1h>  b««ci  timo  for  tba  buildim 
np  of  •aaoolaliona  vtUh  ton^  Hera  wa  have  a  nniubcr  of  otiaen'stioai^ 
indadins  the  Ikinilinr  oana  of  Oliaaddeii^  and  Dr.  Fruu'a  patMsla 
Thcact  liowever,  ihongh  of  great  Intereat  on  hr  bom  bring  uiUfaetoiy. 
Tbu*  there  hcbu  to  be  aome  question  how  nneh  the  patii^iu  were  aUe 
loeeeimvioiHlotbaoporatioiL  Cli««dd«n'e  patiaol  waa  a  boy  uf  abMl 
12.  Aftur  ibe  opcntlloa,  when  able  to  eee  objceb,  ha  ihomMl  at  fint  a* 
dbiuiiniiiAtii'oiNttccplionaf  <Uttatio&  "  He  thootthl  tJI  ol>j«cta  toqchnl 
hie  eyta,  as  what  he  fvll  did  Itis  ekln."  H*  tould  not  diitingoiifa  the 
•hii[>e  of  one  ol^cct  from  another  by  light  aloa&  Two  montfae  altar  ba 
ma  couched  he  diMCOvored  that  ptctnna  (which  ha  bad  pravhatly  viewai 
■a  ordiaoiy  Hirlaeei)  Kptewnted  eoHd  bodicas  ihoOKh  now  ha  fell  iala  i 
Iha  anoTof  laklag  IhMn  for  Iha  actnal  obj««t*  tbcimclrM,  aa  tUUl^H 
lake  iha  ahadow  of  on  otjvct  oit  the  wall  for  a  body  ia  rrlitit  *  ^1 

The  acoount  of  Dr.  Ftanx'a  patient  i«  much  falter  and  nun  axatfc 
The  pnlicot  wm  a  youth  of  19.  Hit  ecnaa  of  touch  h*<l  Bltain«d  a 
remarkable  dcgne  of  peIfec(ioI^  the  Upi  belog  epecUlly  nuployvd  ia 
tba  loinute  iBi[iectioti  of  olgecUi    After  the  optnttuo  ho  waa  a4ittj(d«l 

ef  oon*cT)tetio*  when  bnxiiJit  a«arer  «e  noved  Airtbvr  olT.  Quolnl  by  Soatjt 
itMw  4m  pifdttUsUdun  Vnrrwmf  4ir  Jlaimnnfllu«t.  p.  SM).  tu  e 
fuUtff  acceuat  ef  the  (acta  m«  Preyer,  tp.  elL,  ^  15  mq,  ud  p.  IK  wf. 

■  For  aa  aoMmnl  of  PUtiier'i  obaavtatloot,  tee  Blr  W.  lleBilltoa'a  tttlam 
m  MtOipkftim,  VoL  II..  p.  Kt,  Ae.  i  rf.  J.  &  lliUe  Bnimtitmtim,  ^  STt. 

■  Pot  an  aeeeuoi  ef  CbeaeMea^  tam,  tee  fltr  W.  UuhUiob,  9.  eO.,  p,  Kl 
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to  careful  obaeirntion.  Tbe  object  waa  at  first  to  diacorer  bow  for  he 
could  dUcriminate  lines,  &&,  that  is  elements  of  form  pnaiimably  cog- 
nisable by  eight  alone.  He  was  able  after  a  little  in^pcctioa  to  Jistia- 
guiah  between  a  rertical  and  a  horizontal  line  as  such,  that  is  to  sa^ 
which  was  the  horizontal,  and  which  the  verticaL  He  also  (listiiigiiighed 
t  circle,  aqnare,  and  triangle,  as  such.  Alter  thia  the  inquiry  was 
directed  to  ascertaining  how  much  ho  could  discern  with  respect  to  the 
distance  and  soliilit;  of  objects.  He  took  solid  objects  as  a  cube,  a 
sphere,  &&,  for  Sat  snrfaces.  He  eould  not  distinguish  between  the 
position  of  an  object  floating  on  the  soriace  of  some  water,  and  another 
object  snnk  one  foot  below.  All  objects  appeared  so  near  to  him  that 
be  was  afraid  of  coming  in  contact  with  them.  He  had  no  idea  of  per- 
spective, and  could  not  andeTstaad  picturea  Ha  saw  even  a  fumilju 
object  of  tonch,  such  as  the  human  face,  as  a  flat  plane.' 

These  observations  are  far  from  concloaive,  as  is  seen  in  the  different 
interpretations  given  of  the  facts  bf  writers  of  the  two  opposed  schools. 
As  Stumpf  observes,  "they  are  of  less  value  as  a  means  of  deciding  the 
point,  than  as  a  field  for  the  exercise  and  confirmation  of  theories 
alresdj  eslahlished  ".  It  may,  however,  be  said  that  they  give  a  certain 
support  to  the  theory  expounded  Bbove~(l}  that  with  respect  to  the 
perception  of  superficial  form-elements  sight  is  largely  independent  of 
touch,  though  owing  to  the  analogies  between  sight  and  touch  experi- 
ence each  tends  to  recall  the  other  ;*  uid  (S)  that  with  respect  to  the 
perception  of  dq)th,  sight  is  dependent  on  touch.* 

'  For  a  fun  account  of  Frani's  ohservitions,  ses  Prof.  MahaHy's  Orilitat 
miotophgfor  SngtiMh  Seaderi,  ToL  I.,  Ft.  L,  p  122,  kc 

■This,  as  Hill  points  oat  (op.  ciL,  p.  289,  note),  would  help  to  account 
fix  F.'s  patient  recoguUing  ■  line  ss  horizontal,  and  a  figure  as  triangular. 

■  For  a  fullar  discussion  of  ths  meaning  of  these  facts,  see  Hamilton,  Im 
A  I  J.  &  Mill,  iM.  eO.  i  fioC  Uahs^,  be.  eO.  ;  and  Stamp(  be.  eit. 
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Abitiaol,  kamrlsdgB  dt,  15 ;  ndnctlon  d(,  to  concuvto,  HI 

AbatiMt  Prtthoiogr,  «so, 

Abfltnctkm,  D&tnte  ot,  US ;  rtda^n  of,  to  fvienJlifttt<iii,  tUt 

AeeommodUloD,  HmutEoni  of.  1B6 1  ot  nana  to  Mtmalni.  188. 

Accaracj,  of  parcflpta,  206  ;  of  fnu^n,  129;  of  nat[oBi»  S08;  of  Jndgnflnla,  MS, 

Aotion,  TolontoTT,  natun  of,  ABB ;  complflx,  032 ;  m  plMcnnblo  Vld  pAlnfnl,  08A »  km! 

of,  6U  ;  control  of,  MV.    (Sofl  Mof flUMnL) 
Actln  S«na«,  IM. 
ActlTttj,  moBtal,  tl,  TS ;  In  miimoTT,  tTt ;  In  fantfbtttlon,  Ua ;  Id  thluUng,  m ;  In 

Ruoning,  U3 ;  In  d«In,  STB. 
Actliity,  mmcalu-,  chusctnbUs  ot  chlldnn,  tU;  ralatloD  ot,  to  ballet,  Mt;  looom- 

paaimait  ol  dedn.  690,  iM. 
Adkputlon  ol  mgui  to  Minialiia,  tSS. 
Adjectl'M.  Bnt  OM  of,  bj  cblldren.  38tL 
AdJTutnKDt,  of  mind  to  innomidiiig*,  M ;  o(  AttanUon,  87. 
bathetic  iDugJiwtlon,  SIO. 
^■tbetie  Sentiment,  lutun  ot,  E91 ',  ohArmcterlitla  of,  £92 ;  elflmmla  of,  fiS4 ;  relation 

ot  to  Hthetlc  Jodgment,  NO ;  froirtli  ot,  (47 ;  coltlvfttlon  of,  UO ;  relation  ol,  to 

man!  wntimsnt.  M7. 
fatbcCLu,  reUUon  of,  to  FijMbolngy,  IS. 

AHixtion,  grovth  of,  <SS;  co-opention  ot.  In  growtli  ol  monl  MaUnwnt,  Mfc 
AfBrmotloD,  dlltingnlsbed  from  nagmlloD,  SW. 
Aftei-imaeB,  aftsr-peTcept,  21 B. 
Analyils,  InTolred  la  tblnkloK,  SX;  Intolrad  In  eonorptlon,  »S;  loiolted  In  ola«l- 

flcatlon,  sei ;  loTol'ed  In  iaw>nlli(,  t!8. 
AnaJydi,  inTclio'<'B:<ail,  1B7,  SSI. 
Aoal jtle,  jud^manta,  aB6 ;  argnmenti,  t2S, 
Anlmils,  Inttincti  of,  CM  ;  liutiuctlTa  Unul  jMWsn  of,  Kt, 
Anliml  PirehotogT.  OBS,  SW 
.  AnJDiInn,  natnrs  of,  tOU 
Anti-iueUl  feellnRi,  IW. 
AppetltlTO  moTament,  SOL 
Application  of  principle,  t2i. 
Approbation,  loia  of,  MO. 

Arlitolle,  on  tliad  mnial  dlipoiitlon,  MM,  not*  i  On  dlTUan  at  nUnd,  Btt,  VSt, 
Armt  of  Action,  flW. 

Art  (fine},  prodnctlun  ot.  Ht;  TariatlMof,  B4S;  prodoetian  and  appndaUon  of,  SM. 
Anlmllatlon,  fonctlon  of  intoUect,  20,  M ;  of  laiuaUon,  141 ;  nUtion  of,  to  dliorimliib 

tlon,  Itl ;  intrdtad  In  thinkinf ,  sn,  S3S ;  In  nwoolnc.  116 ;  plaiona  of,  G21. 
AjBodatlon,  tnTolTad  In  menial  daielopmant,  IS  -.  ralatlon  of,  to  parcepUon,  lU ;  natnn 

ol.  233 ;  Tariatleo  of,  134  ;  by  oonUsoltj,  IBS  ;  bf  iliDlUrit;,  Ma ;  bj  contiut.  t70 ; 

complex,  172 ;  eo-operatlon  of,  tit ;  oc^oaltlan  ot,  27£ ;  effect  of.  on  belief,  101 ;  In 

giDwtb  ol  leellng,  iSi ;  In  BitlietlD  Impraiiloni,  UU  ;  In  Krovtb  ot  wilt,  006. 
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AUanllnD.  rthiUini  tl.  to  ninbl  epmUnni^  n :  luiMra  ol,  Tl ;  thjitt  al.  n ;  (ffM>(< 
n ;  rtMlon  of,  M  InUllKi  and  will.  lA ;  drtsu  eogomiltuu  Ol,  77:  nIcM  ni 
InttniKr  ot.  n;  Mlmull  Kn.  T*:  n«)-*i4anlMT  Mid  nlanMiy,  »-,  )■■«  •(  i 
•<,tuntuT.  M:  lDtt»tu>d.  «i  «l]iuta»at  W.  n :  n^aMut.  a* ;  actlM  •(  < 
In.  M ;  Un  of  talnnUty,  Ml  KrawUi  of  povw  of.  M:  coBnainttoa  tmi.  : 
lubltavf.  toj;  nriiilioa  ur  iiuwtr  of.  lot :  tainlnK  of .  ICia ;  nblluncl.  tai«*(iHk^| 
tn:  nUliun  of.  lu  w*KlMlon  tif  liD]in«iiKi*.  I3S :  uMuidl.  In  topraJacUan.  tn  f 
Mtiun  ol,  Id  eoMtnwtiii*  tmacfaatlon,  Sm:  ■■  oornnriH*.  m;  In  klialnctiNhJ 
•Uila  WMaolin;  Mlj  wlillim  «l.  to  (aliutuy  mUoi.  CWi  iwnir— Uia<l 
WDtrvl  «l  UraaflilA,  OH. 

Andiurr  PwewtiMi.  ol  *p>oi' iw :  of  tiow.  loa. 

AnUUrftr.  InaNKHM  of,  M  ballet,  *1( ;  rMIoo  <<,  to  bm>I  (mUhm^  Hit  ML 

Auublocnptar-  nluooL  IM 

intoqutta  AcUod*.  «& 

AbIm»U*ib,  ilurtein*  ut,  W^  goto 

Afwalon,  nliiljnn  of.  to  ilHir*.  9M. 

A**,  fokUun  uF.  to  HuUmoDt  ol  mbllni*.  UD.    (Rw  ItiTnvnn.) 

BbIiIi  Dr.  A-,  en  litv  ol  nlulillgr.  M.  nuM ;  oa  uiunulv  HDiallaM.  m ;  ■■  | 
ptrlod  of  lif  A  BU.  luito :  Da  tnlalnc  ptxrot  al  ittulnu^kia.  at!.  itaU :  <a  i 
iMllnjC,  «tD,  Koto  .■  gv  plinlol  (uaaimllwila  oC  i>U*fUi«  Kiiil  fain,  U^  m,  MMt 
M  nte  of  kbatcnnit  of  plaafun.  (^ ;  on  iinotluu  at  nlUi*ll7,  tfl :  oa  aril-lDnk* 
fOt.  oota;  on  pliaHiroot  crntlt]'.  Mt.  not*;  nn  lecUng  i4  mater,  Ul:  oa  IMtat 
almbUiUi  Wl  ondMliaaDil  •olittaxkUO.  m-ta;  oa  or1<to«(  •oloaCaiT  n*na«A 
■M,  note ;  on  dltlntfiMtod  ncUon,  Oil  i  no  u«nnaa  trTrTnltiah  d  «aalnl  d 
UionRliI,  Ml :  on  elrwlffliui  Um«I«b  d  Ba«r  and  UlaH.  Wl.  iMft 

BMUtr.  Mloro  of,  SI! :  <a>Uux<ii>bDl  from  nUlllr.  Ua :  ib^nalint,  Mk 

Ballrf.  Imul'ikl  la  Jiidvuant.  WT ;  ot))Kt  «<■  »T :  oMar*  et.  JM :  aa4  dMdM.  Mf 
mJ  JoiiM.  mo  ;  Jktw*  of.  «0I ;  oonw  of.  401 ;  aniaHMm  wnl.  til;  rttlMJ  • 
fttwm  and.  <IM:  fwling  kiid,  M  :  aoUirltr  uid.  Ml ^  wtoUf  d.  to  toirftig^' 
4M 1  nlUInn  ot.  U>  dntr*.  Ul :  Ifl  wtlllnn,  W^  OM. 

Hwnta.  Dr,  V.  X..on  p«rlDihot<wlr'lmlopiD«t.;i. 

fkHFralavw,  rvUUvn  o>,  to  tjifatlv,  <»  1  uUn  of.  <6t 

BorkaleiMi  Ttuwrr  ol  Viiion.  ITt  l»4.  tot. 

Ilbtf.  nUui*  m.  101,  tsi :  toklnt  ot,  «M,  «ST. 

BinKulir  I'lrMiiiiuD.  17% 

Bllna.  iMliul  |i»Kt|iUoni  of.  IM,  aM  :  NOnvqr  «<  MtM  bjr.  *M- 

Bul7.  k«ll«U«i  of  KiiBUaM  In,  I«t>,  MO:  pantpUoa  tJ.  too:  box  r«tiMl  to  m/l, 

Hodfuid  Hind,  roiuilnn  nf,  t,  nw:  phllowiphlcllirailMtd,  Wl. 

UraiD.  M  orDin  ot  minil,  ta;  lenltiiBilni  ut  tuneUiantd,  Ml  aaktonrr  ol.  hvai 

la  mvnUI  rt^-Stncy,  it;  lufloaaM*  lAitiMag  MM*  <<,  U ;  toUsw  ami  I 

of.  It :  ilstslv|<ini'ni  uf.  M :  plwUtVvr  ot  K& 
Brnitniia.  Df.  F..  oii  >i]nv  b(  phplaliislatl  mauih  to(a]rab0t<O,*HtM(» 
BridgToan.  Ijiiik,  cbw  ol.  on  nnta. 
BMdDlt,  Prof  1) .  on  nuUon-tlnM  In  kcalhalka,  Vt,  noto, 
Usrka.  K.,  <m  fnllng  nf  •ubiimilr,  U>,  aoU. 
Conns  Mm  of,  TO;  dlMlnpildod  tna  pafpoM,  4Mt  MtonI  TWlt  kbial,  IM] 

ncolatednawnlo(*lioal.4U:  Pnt  tiaMalnc*  ftbonl,  «R 
Cfauiiio  of  Impnuiuu,  batrluc  ot,  oB  •tMoUoa.  Mi  •  iftadtto  of 

(liBnittt,  n*lB»  ot.  M4 1  iiK<r*l,  tn. 

ClivMldcn,  ca»  of  oMKhlnc.  «M. 

CMii.  turilH  of  otUnuoii  bj,  K ;  ■nuatlnta  (<.  Itl :  parafUaBi  t4,  tdi,  n,  Me 
KiHii(«]>  of.  teo :  luMCioaUon  ol,  a» :  nulioni  of,  tn :  juilcucnli  ol.  *» :  taaonitia* 
of.  tat ;  InquMllnniM  of.  444.  UT :  ItvOat^  of.  iOt ;  ftirm  vl  iinptlk/  la.  lit] 
OftlMk  InpalN*  <d,  MS ;  (MM  •(  aaial  «*d>i«  to.  Mt  [  MtMMato  ■(.  UtI  1  Wttauxj 
aMlMH  nl,  no. 
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Clcaintv,  of  percepb,  Xtt,  nota;of  Imftjw,  BS ;  of  «alMptl^  M;  o(  jDdfaMot,  Ml| 

of  rannlDi;,  490. 
OuaiacBtloD,  intsllMtial  pr<>««  [b,  lU;  note,  Ut, 
CluaiflotloQ  dT  dudUI  opuallda*,  U,  efil. 
Co«iiK>tta<ali,  477. 
Coloqr,  AQiuatlaoB  of,  IIA,  130- 
Colnnr'SenBe^  growth  oF,  144 ;  tmfninj  of,  IIS. 

Cumioanil,  Turd  of,  M  furChflrliu;  (icwth  dI  nilantarT  EDamnml,  ni.  m, 
Commvid.  ioteniiJ,  ol  nioTonant,  611 1  nlaUuD  of,  (o  control  d<  monmail,  6tL 
Comnion  Sense.  (IS, 

Ciinmim  Seojlhilitf,  110;  nttUoaot.  to  toneh,  111. 

CumtKu-inon,  auuntlal  elamantot  tboofht,  131,  Ml;  «l«iiMt  at  WW  ud  &11117,  Ui. 
CoiniAialiTa  PnythaUtg}.  S8<L 
Compleni«ntvT  Colovrs,  IH- 
Comte,  A.,  on  introepectlod,  t&L 
ConcentTBtinn.  M.    (Sm  AttenUon.) 
Concept^  nUnra  of,  330 ;  formAtlan  of,  Ul :  sfntftfltjc.  S54  ;  Imperfsetfoii  ud  parftictfaa 

of.  «i :  dliClnctn«i  of,  SS3  ;  aoonncr  of,  ae§ ;  nrlilon  of,  S71 ;  deaniUon  of,  na. 
Concnpdcn,  u  nL-kts  of  [ntsllectiol  growth,  M ;  iwtart  of,  S98,  Ml  1  rsktioD  of,  to 
uaminjr,  343 ;  rdlatloa  of,  to  dLtcriinLE|Atioii,  369  ;  i«lfttioa  of,  to  Imigliutlcm,  871 1 
growthofpfxrerof,  3Ta;Tui«tl««ofpo«gii>l,Hti  tniaingtlwpowi^ntl  nfe 
tioD  of,  lojnditineiit,  m. 
ConecptruUBiB,  itl. 
Cuncrete.  knoirledjie  of,  4Gk 
Con^htiona  of  menbU  opvibtloiVB,  I,  K. 

Conaict.  Inlellactiul,  400 ;  Dondltloo  of  pain,  4TI :  Tolltioinl,  HI. 
Gonf  lulon,  la  conception,  363, 370 ;  in  nwonlng,  41fi,  430. 
Ot>iiii4ta  mflnta]  C«TiLleiid«a,  00. 
CoDiuctlTa  attention,  SSS. 

CoQHdance,  psing  of,  &MI :  Hlf-Jadg!ng,  liS4.    (Sea  Mon]  SmtlaunL) 
ConKfciamcM,  lUta  of,  I ;  Umlti  lo  Bsid  of,  73 ;  (nndamontal  oonditloa  si  bhM 

■tst«g.  mr. 
ConwmniB  of  fnnctlmiR,  471,  not«. 

Convtmctlon :  ConstracdTfl  iDugliutlcni,  ToIatlaD  of  to  npTodnctlTe  Itnafffnatipn.  tn, 
SOb;  mmtM  ol  kOtlfltr  of,  tot;  naXjAt  ol.  300:  limit*  to,  MS;  forraa  ol,  3(M!  1> 
Lcquisltl'^n,  no ;  In  dlseomy,  313 ;  In  prftcticftl  sontrlruus,  314,  007 ;  rolkUoo  flf,  to 
IwMnK,  310;  IntellectuI  nlss  of,  BU;  dsTalopmHit  ol,  SUidlfltnaoM  In  ladi-i 
Till  ml  power  of.  3S4  ;  tninlng  of,  SSS. 
ConUfion  of  feeling,  M9. 

ContlirnDaeanoclBitlDn,  relation  of,  to  Intaltectiul  fanctlonJi,  30 ;  natnre  of ,  133 ;  nerrom 
GonromltAnU  of,  137  ;  dagreca  of,  V7  i  oondltlou  of,  £3S:  dlflareot  lomol,  lUl 
relation  of,  to  alaiiUrltT,  3W. 
Con(raj(t,  aaAadation  b;r,  170 ;  affoct  9f,  on  plaanre,  iBl« 
Cirncrltftncfl,  practical,  DAtnie  of,  314. 

O'n(r<>1.ofutlim,«4»;of  riwllng,«63iattluiDshta,«6fi.    (PatOtU-cmtnLt 
Conrergence,  aanaatfou  of,  183. 
ConTprgent  a«WKlatloni,  171 
ComvponiKng  poInU  of  retinal,  1S0> 
Cnrimiit/,  childTDn'a,  444,  317. 
Darwin,  Ch..  on  children'!  power  of  kbitiaeUca,  181 ;  flnt  InilUiT*  mUooi  at  drfM, 

«a3,n»ta;  MM,  note. 
DMl-mula,  t«aehing  of,  Ml ;  obaarratloa  of,  Ott. 
Docialon,  stage  of  willing,  Nt 
Dednctlon,  mental  proceo  li^  4!S;  dUlareiit  ltinniol,4)S;  Impofeet  and  i>«rfMt,4V| 

earl;  fonoa  of,  440. 
Dednetlre  method.  In  pejcbologT,  M4, 
BedortiTB  acfoncai,  443, 
Definition  of  notiim*,  371. 

Degree,  nf  menUl  phenomou,  33 ;  ot  itinnilBi,  bo*  rotated  to  attentko,  d  {  •!  1 
Hob,  113. 
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MUbtoUoB.  «> :  pke*  of.  In  «bwiel«t.  wr. 

Saplb,  tUatt  pNMptian  o(.  US. 

Dwira,  ■Imrat  el  MUlu.  ni ;  mu1M>  «C  <n :  ivMlaa  of  (mIIii<  to,  RT I 
at  Uw  MMt  «b]Mt  al.  ««;  vMUt*  (ana  of.  dlsUwoMw*  |N« 
atnocUi  of,  tSl ;  MlUhn  St.  M  Tvloatuj  M^  MT :  rtovU  ol,  or. 

IMenUnlUoii,  laclod  infM*  Dl.  ML 

IMwnata  IMS  ulkn.  «I. 

Oafdopownt,  dMu*  «<  niMtal,  M:sra«Ui  and,  W,  «:ol  iIbiI*  tMrilM,  U| 
Mm«<  EMdUIh^U;  nnllyof  UaUKtotl,  M;hv(<ir.  M;«1  IMtlaf  nid  Ml 
il ;  tnt«hl*p>n4>nu  o(  UiiM  pi—  of,  11 :  paTslilat  u>I  fhtpi"!,  ** ! 
Jnilnitiit,  H;  eiunut  ud  InMMl  hdor  lo,  M;  ot  patrtt  of  aUMItoM,  »; 
MdM-oapisllv,  till  aC  fiotptwl  p«ow.  «•;  ot  npmtartm  (uaAtr.  M: 
ImftnUt*  powOT.  n>;  or  oanngMiul  poirtr,  miof  NMMlnic  tonUr.  Mil 
(Mlliut.  O*  1  o>  ■mFUhr.HO ;  ol  toMlMUal  <«dta(,  Ml ;  «<  iMnI 
td  vUUbc  hi.  m. 

DltMUoa.  pnetpUan  at,  bjr  loach.  IM  :  br  ri|U,  Ul ;  bjr  bw^  m. 

Dtrtwiiar,  nlMlon  cd,  to  MM,  Nfc 

DMli>1liu,  BMoi*  «(, «« :  of  Mm  honu  Mid  Um  Kbaol,  an. 

SlMoioT,  nlatlMialfeM(lMttoaK*li;  pIm«imo<,»M. 

DlMO*«ir.  n*UM>l  c<,  «M.  t 

Dkctlmliuiian,  »,  u;  of  Mttalkn,  tW:  nUltm  of.  I«  btrimlMt*^  W:  lMpi«>*> 
natoduu*.  tU:1ia«*Boalolbr(Mnait.  til  1 1-— '-H  li  tlilntl^  111,  ttt :  li 
*jlT«d  In  •onarptloB,  XO :  nUUdo  oC  to  nMMlag,  tU> 

DUaMnntod  octlMb    (»»  U«i«<DlmM.> 

OUfortllon,  partUaU,  u :  ptajnlDiociciil.  U :  hfcwtm  » s  firl  (BothiML  «L 

DbtaDM,  bttoU  poratpuoo  ol,  im  i  (Ma  p«wiHI<w  «<•  lU ;  aodlkMy  feipilM  <  ] 

DbUMiIon.  ntfonor,  M. 

UMiNUUB,  of  pOTO^M.  n  i  of  iBwn.  W I  «l  ««HiV«V  >»  [  «t  ] 

aHMpal  MiodiMOT.  CI. 

MtMoa,  littnil  prcaiM  o(,  Ml 

CltMoB  of  mind.  (hrwloM.  »,  *V. 

DoDdtn,  r.  a.  OS  iBliBto'  <Uiul  pemn^  MS.  nctii 

l>Mbi.  AMaiaMwl  traa  btlkr,  M>i  (AM  ol,  h  MTMUiC  mUoM,  ML 

OnlilKli,  H.  W.,  on  InmodlU*  Md  uMkto  t«fn>«KiUM.  Ma^  inM;  ••  MnWIfl  t 

oanRMl^  tn :  on  ft  (Ood  mMDoir,  nst  aota  i  on  iDftalMt  DMu*r,  Ml  Mto 
PoBlbM,  »liIlMD|Ma  tfaawT  A  «n. 

DbB«M,  I.,  MduiriAoBUcii  «r  iMdUm  09. 

VtnUpQi^jmpKij  vt  mtatal  phonaainu,  U ;  of  ocomUon,  lir  I  bovldotof. 
Ml. 

BcowtMir.  u«  of,  tea. 

MomUob.  nlulon  of .  U>  ptmholocr.  11. 14 ;  kMriofo  «(  nr<kal«(kil  MBly*  ^  » ) 
WM  of  qnapkUiT  In,  Ali    <n(o 'Dklnlnc.) 

WMtit,  mtetti.  M,  MB  i  ot  vlU,  to,  MS ;  ononAu.  «K  ■  KHnI,  «& 

XlK   (BwMI.) 

■(•■(tk  IMlap^  Mian  oMM  i  mmhcmmM  at.  tot :  ntalM  of,  «o  Nunl  I 
BiO. 

■Mi>tl»B.JMIn>B<**JI*om««i»<«JlBr^m!d—*fcrtkw«f,m;d«*i»af  wdi 
«Sei  buUnctl**  tlooMol  la.  481 1  iflaM  of  wtpvrlasH  In,  «n ;  iltoydwi  H,  M| 
M>ltal  of,  M ;  ttacta  of  wMcWtsn  i^an, «» :  (Nwth  of  wpo»lto.  m ;  i 
««  «(  baUt*  of.  Ml  tonutloa  ot  cwMnl  lUiynrtlliM  K  «»»  1 1»— tt  oIL  li  I 
flBMiunI,  tft  i  artn  of  dmloponl  of.  «N ;  Mi)r  t«B  «(,  USi«HtmHMi 
BH  i  mvMlOB  of.  tM  ( lUnnliUaa  ot.  «««. 

■^driMlFqwboloCT.MR. 

BapMdn,  ««elrinool; ««.  m. 

ImiitaUoB.  IWUx  o(. «»;  M  a  bsUt*  ta  odoMlM.  Mt 

End.  dodnlUoaof,  Ml ;  pMoanut.  OM. 

bflnNnooM.  adloMaMM  to,  M 1  Ui«  meM,  « 
(8m  Monl  SbUomM.] 
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Mhltt,  nteUM  «IL  to  |in«lKi1<«T.  U 
BtbolacT.  timet  of,  «m. 
KTelnUoo.  docliln*  of.  09;  IM.  Itl, 
IholntliiB^  pqrtliulnor.OM. 

iMfGlM  of  tioilU.  Ml  «( knin.  M :  plainw  «<,  lU 
n  ■ypctul  KttxnUsa,  tBatU  ol,  «a  pnovtha,  at  tI7. 
''feVKUU<«^  dMlB(tfdi«d  mm  maaun.  »t :  ndlnnitecj  fonn  Of,  tN ;  nIMIod  at, 

tob*U«t,H«. 
Kxpmuiea,  (Ihvt  «r.  on  bcUaf.  m  I  OB  (mUbc  lis  1  om  fmrlli  at  vIU,  ODL 
KipMliDMiUl  Pq«liid«||t,  «H. 
XxpltMUon,  utni«  «(,  Oi  41(1 
Kipllrit  KmubIbk  tia. 
Kipnvlon  nf  FtKllnc.  tu :  TtixirlM  ol,  IH. 
RitiiiuiT*  UafiilUulu,  u  upcct  irf  Hsimliun,  lU, 
Eitmulllr,  nuwilD(  «t,  SM. 
F.iwtui  PctOtpUoD,  l<3. 
Kiunul  wgrid,  proUam  «f,  DL 
VMoUJ*  VVitAlt  luMio  of,  M ;  uuItvIi  of,  tt ;  rafVnnrniQiit  of,  S3 ;  AmUrpmmA  oC 

Acl^U;  dvtTlginunI of  numoF.  tt;  nonrlH  of.  Mi  tnlnlDit  of, TO. 
ttHtei,  •Borc*  of,  lo  iDduetlnn,  (i) ;  Is  ilBlaoUaa,  Ub 
Fkiid]',  tvlMion  (i,  M  '""If'"' -,  3H,  Dot*  ;  Ib  shtUiaB,  IS  j  rotnlnl  at,  IM ;  mm- 

puinot*!,  Bt> 
>lM4«M(lM«(.ln>ttaetlTaalc(D«tla,  leSl  «likiMUrtfUr]  of  (hildbood,  US ;  nlUioB 

il,t»yaSai,Ma. 

W*ii\Ulm.  O.  T,.  on  phpiol  nincninitenta  uf  ■tlantlm.  77  ;  oa  lUiErlnilutiaB  if  wtlgh^ 

la ;  OB  con  Jlcion  of  InLul)).  iii,  nolo. 
pMhBaA  lAW,  lit. 

FMUp(,pl«««olbiu1iid,9httai  bawttlUadtokBavln&tl.Vl:  nkUan of . to oBUbi, 

ITS ;  daiclujuaaiie  ul,  si  i  tSact  at,  as  iBntfinUoii.  MS  i  cftcct  u(,  on  boUaf,  in*  ; 

ptuninBcu  nf .  4tD  1  eipranlMi  of,  tUi  iBdlTldiial  dllt«tsa«a  of ,  tM:  l>wi  of,  «&T; 

ril«iBH  I  f.  I'l :  nUtloo  of,  to  dHlnk  m ;  •couwetloB  of,  <nUt  Bunamgnt,  COOi  «oii- 

tnilot,«Ul«S&    l(l/..KaKiaaa»adVlr€mniiAV*>a.i 
VlRlcr,  Dr..  08  BWBlal  oooMBtntliiB  BBd  minMDiHiU  *M;  aoto  i  as  niuaotw  tSort,  Ma, 

DOU, 

tleUoa^chlUnaXni 

Rud  ld«M,  OUl 

FvTEEtf  uliua*,  r>i<Ul,  tM  1  Mai,  ML 

Fi]nii.i»9«pUDaul.  bf  Mnsb,  UD]  tjrichUinj  Mnlog  tbs  oonn  of.  tl& 

Futuial  Dlgmaat  1b  ImmiV,  in. 

Fruil.  I>r,,  (■•■  of  eonrhlnit,  BW. 

Fnic-vlU,  qoaHlon  <d.  Oil. 

Froobd.  OfndMpi'l*"  vMb  of,  tit. 

FuocUon.  iBMlMtsd,  M,  M. 

Fnlnre,  IiIm  oF.  how  fannal,  ItS. 

Uklton.  v.,  (in  aMn»  wd  mniin.  THi  nntc :  on  vlfaAtlnUoD,  tM ;  OB  MMm 

of  uKtUU va  «ibada«,  Ul  i  «B  ItuglBUlToBiV  Wd  tbatnit  tboogM,  t»,tteH{  oa 

gaBorio  hucM,  HI,  not*. 
Gsn«nLtoo«l«d(Baf  Ch*.  41,  m. 
OaunllaJlOB,  Bilun  of,  Ml;  ntatleu  of,M  •bMiBcUaa,  as>;al  waKU,l7ti  nUUMi 

of,  lo  iDdBeUan.  UL 
Gvtipfie  Imajcnk  MO. 
Uonliin.  Rjuton  of  confOBlnUoB  t*.  l«k 
<leufniihT,  «grcl*t  of  lifiBCliiiitloo  to  Mixilf  U,  Blk 
OaooMito  roapwtlM  of  ImhUm,  IM, 
flWDstry.  ution*  of, »(.'. 
OrowltL    (8»«  Jlevduiniiwit.) 
Oumar.  E.,  on  lbs  nlalinRi  <i(  miin  lo  hr*,atj,  IM. 
IlaUl,>«UUani>[,lu|;rB«tli,  Wi  ulMUniloi,  IM ;  of  nwcncnT,  tM  1  d  t*>t[iMI,UOi  (d 

dniKa  M*l  toflnaiMO  of,  on  moiMiMalt  «ia i  uxl  taaUuhdU:  alnsgUi  ol.  SISt 

<wiiiHtliiiw  N,  nw  i  li'BtBlm  bbtI  nnlMTTihiCi  Wl ;  t>  1■n>^tl^^^.  Wl 
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'  UkblWdMw  inn*!,  nil 
BBBDIan,  Mt  W.,aa*n«tlinuil  pfrapthm,  UK,  nsta^  tU.  note ;  oa  ««tar1  •(  M*» 
tlOQ,  1M.nM«;«n  tun  «(  wndkUon,  Mr;«d  toM  «MImh«8h  SK  bM>;m 

bngD(o  Mul  iliuojrbk  au :  M  Ii^oil  uulrib  wi  VMlb«K  Ml,  aotoi  •■ 

MOH^  4U.  DDta :  <m  Umsfuld  lUdflon  at  Hlnl,  IW. 

OunMV.  ft  la*  of  Ifsllni.  tTl :  ft  OAtxIltlaa  «l  b««al]r,  MT 

HuUoT.  !>'.  on  iimrllan  ud  btllif.  HO. 

Itinnni,  Hn-Hliuiu  a(.  i£t ;  pamplifan  by.  KKi    (Sh  UilHaiy  |nwi>Uan.) 

UilmWIii.  II,.  ua  HnOISiuaf  ylteh,  1»;  «a  Uinrr  «<  lalnw  iwllia.  Wt  <■ 

•iKiul  uHMiuvDunC  o<  llrui^  ITT  :  OB  iMtnU  MUmsltaB  d  ilh1»f.  UK 
llnrbiiri.  J,  F.,aDih*dDpta>lafl«9ttMlliiKainpT«HiilMUaa,«UL*«ta 
Usndlii.Innimloltai  e(  m«Ul  dlipMlIlntu  by.  m :  Waitec*  cl,Qm  nMBtol  itrrtof 

lUDiil.  «lt  1  ft>  wnm  «(  bidlililiuil  nwntftl  pkuIUiIUms  M  :  kMriif  ot,  •■  iadlifc 

491;  «««pcmlioii  of.  Ib  srir  nratMunlt.  Me. 
DnlqbKqOOmlaniHNnMtlaa,  ta;  m  vMil  pvcwptlcui.  W>.  ■«(>. 
lUndnDMHBdlaHkomiiiMalaMlftlMtKUlai;  •»  MMi  in. 
UMorr,  [-nKMB  ol  lHrnln|,  Ml  Mt 
Ilorwlci.  A..  OD  prlarltr  of  imiUag,  Ml, 
llan*.D.,aaaa«anlnIlMliBH«taaUH,  ML 
Iriw,  nnuilag  e[.  tl>L  <">>•' 

U«l,  ■niWoftMoo,  m  :  ItMag.  W :  •lansal  !■  BiModa  fciiji  i  mt  M,  Ba> 
Idnjtni,  dMtitaa  of,  SU,  tP%  oaM. 
UntWi^laa  •CdlijMU.  m  »».  IMl 
IdBoHIr  dl  Dbjocu.  1T0 1  of  Mir.  M«. 
Imia>,diABltl<in  u[.  MO,  nula  ,  pMlUTaanit  OMntin.  KOi  tonpanir?,  O*  i  pttaMM^ 

tn  1  nlMloa  «I,  tv  pMMpt.  m :  4Mln«tBua  at,  ffT  :  IntKKllM  al,  vM  p«i«>|ti. 

nr  :  ftSEanar  o*-  *■>  ■  t***"  ">>  **< :  WoWr,  3M .  oataimal  of,  IT* :  iinmiiif.  Ml , 

lB>ciiMMa>.  M  Hwaat  tatallMtaftl  pwth, « :  uMra  of.  ca :  nlftUon  tf,  to  IhfligW. 
(n :  Infliwnn  of,  on  tells) .  Wt,  W). 

InflntUiMi.  •aartracUrtL    (8**  eHutmrilon,) 

ImjtlnUlso.  mnwIaiiUTa.    (Sh  nprolvii.-llDii.) 

ImluUnn.  ft  (•irm  of  cpnMraMlua.  Jl*  :  lutun  uf ,  OOS :  aDOOBadaw  lal  WMdM^  W  i 
iBverMiM  of.  mt. 

InmMlUto  aful  niidUto  npredueUo^  M7,  aoto. 

IiBpliSltnuntilDC.  <l& 

lupolM,  Binn  nt.  M4 ;  «>D(iifnU<iD  of.  U) :  nppaAIaii  ot  Ol  i  ttnlif  tl  mt :  «••■ 
Ml  at.  WO,  •»  :  pl>c<  ol,  m  nlnd,  ON,  nuta. 

JoihfiBdniof  ti  JodRmoit.  4I»,  to. 

Iiull<ri>lai],nntMl<UflMMOa*ar.Ktt,)t;  MpvrlMM  itf,  <llitlncMAal  fi^  llM  «( 
til*  nun.  Al :  ilu»la|nni>Bt  at,  haw  nbM  In  ttaki  al  Uw  nc«^  <I  i  jllhmiiiw  kl 
4«nilapmoDt  al.  SI  ^  illHtmiciMla  pvawof  alMnlMial,  1«:  toHmAiair  of.lM^ 
bipimtpRiftl  povvr  of, ns i  In  nfn^MMra  yavtr  a<,  (Mi  to  Imtf^iiiii  i«wm 
«I.Mii  lii|i»*»rutftto«nKllo««CM>il»w«iwihnp«w»  <<  Mo  I  telM<k«i*l. 
1*7 :  In  iriu  of,  Wi^  «u. 

tniliilTOM.  lulunef.  OU. 

Infl^aiua.  tutapriiewi  ta.  «W :  rOtUimtt,  to a««Bitalll^  Ul,  US 1 1 


in  ;  mtoWnl,  iti  (  vab  rwpMt  to  oftUMi,  Ui, 
IndueU**  mHlial  In  m'OlM'locr*  *<*. 
tiidnrUt*  Ktmntt,  MC 
tufcnmin.  dlrtlngililirt  tram  pnal,  tU. 
taliTrlianM>    (Bh  linnUir). 
IftUblUoo  ol  ImpDlXb  eat.  Ml :  nonou  OMdllhw  oI,  ML 

ISDftto  tMdNKlM  <u 

iDnvnMbia,  anuMiant  of.  u».  lU. 

kMlMUTCBMUl  tood«HW.*li  (ImMMtolHllncini  •tomml  to  wIIIIh.  mt 
MlMr. 
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Inidnctlia  monmenU,  utton  of,  SBB ;  plu*  of,  In  snwUi  ot  TcdnnUry  momnHnt, 

WO. 
iBitractiDTi,  Method  of,  U& 
tntellvL    <3«s  knowii^X 
InteUectonl  Hptimait,  inaJyiili  of,  EZI  r  nUtlon  at  mmder  to,  e2£ ;  groirtb  ot,  t°T  ; 

■u-lisr  lUsB  of.  !^28 ;  UUr  iU(a  ol,  KB ;  aaltlTtiloD  of,  EM. 
TnteniitT.    (See  Decree.) 
Intsmt.  teUCian  of,  to  ttienUtm,  SS ;  nUIoa  of  mrgltj  ruid  taiiniUultx  to,  8T  ;  oflsct 

of,  in  ToJnntuy  attention,  9i. 
Internal  perception.  Ita.    (See  Intratpection.) 

IntrDcpeetian,  Ml[-ol»emtlon,relatiaqor  to  peicapUon,  lU  1  kbaoMa  of  In  childien,  3M 
IntrmpectlTa  Mstbod.  lutare  of,  i  ;  defect!  of,  SSL 
Intuition  ol  thlniti,  bj  toneh,  170 ;  b}  ilglit,  UM. 
IntaitioBLim,  doctrine  at,tii,tn. 
IntolClTe  Iniight,  418. 
Intaltlie  juilKmEDti,  411. 
Intoitlra  knowledge  ot  iFacs,  IH,  tM. 
Intention,  imtort  of.  SU. 

JunH,  Dr.  W..  on  the  loellnK  of  efTort,  BTl,  BotlL 
Judgment,  dsBnUlun  of,  sai ;  relsiUoii  of.  ta  propoaltlon,  WS ;  kbont  tadtridnib  uiil 

about  elamea,  S33 ;  natats  of,  3M ;  relation  of,  to  conception,  3M ;  aynthoUc  and 

uialTtlc,  SS6 ;  leUtloaof,  tolieltef,  8)7  ;  affiiouUleud  negntiie.  SMi  cleaniBH  of, 

4M ;  acconcr  of,  tOS ;  promptness,  itsMUt;,  Indapeodenoe  of,  409  ;  IntoitlTe  mat 

nuoued,  ill;  p»cticBl,41T, 433:euljlociiiiaadsn>wt>liaf, Uiitnioiiig  oftunltr 

ol,  «U  j  aathetlo.  HO ;  moral,  U8. 
Kant,  L,  on  empirical  and  lnte]%lble  efo,  S ;  on  klnda  at  memorr,  tat ;  on  relation  at 

memoTT  to  andoistandlng,  tMi  on  "Ingenioiu  memorT,"  288,  note;  on  astbetla 

delight,  &3t ;  on  oatnre  d(  ■pac^-permpUoo,  DA. 
Kindergarten,  eisrclM  of  aeniea  bj,  lie. 
Knowing,  placooT  In  mind,  10,  (HT  ;  hor  related  to  ladlnf,  SI,  Ul,  087;  howrslated  to 

wiilEiig,  tl,  B7S  \  elemvota  of,  20 ;  eacoeeilre  ata^fea  of.  43 ;  pleaanrea  of,  6ft). 
Sna<Tled(e,  diitiogaLibed  from  knowing,  U ;  nlaUon  of  belief  to,  4B4. 
lAognage,  aid  of.  In  reprodactlon,  248  i  aa  Initrument  of  thonght,  337,  843  ;  pvyobologT 

of.  548 ;  phTBlotojcT  of,  350 ;  origin  and  groirth  of,  SAO ;  employment  of,  bj  children, 

351,  an ;  Imperloctloo*  ol,  887  ;  goattatigalion  and  ipodalliatlon  of,  STl. 
kogbtsr,  canaei  of,  tw. 
lam  of  mind,  8, 17,  «84. 

Lena.  O.  U..  on  tbe oompleiltr  of  menial itatM,  tS,  note;  ideaol  ouue,  X),  noto. 
Life-pnaerrlog  aeUritlai,  Ul, 
LIgbt.  imuatlani  of,  12». 
LiCccatnre,  child  ren'a,  327. 

Local  dl*criai<Datlon,  of  Mnaatloo,  118 ;  in  touch,  114  ;  in  ilfiht,  ISt. 
Locallntlon.  of  lenaatloDj  in  bodj,  119, 141 ;  on  tactual  organ.  lU ;  how  acquired,  200 ; 

of  erenta  in  time.  ISS. 
Locke,  John,  on  defect!  of  menkorr,  £88,  note ;  on  dcanune  and  dlatlnctneea  of  Idcafl. 

SOS,  note ;  aa  ertla  of  bait;  genemllaaUoo,  422,  note ;  on  Tarietles  of  raaaoning 

power,  442,  nut« ;  on  dealing  with  etilldnin'9  qneitlon!,  444. 
Logic,  hov  related  to  parchologr,  le,  44 ;  relation  of,  to  edncatloni  Id :  treatment  ot 

thought  }tt,  330 ;  oCJndgment  by,  803  ;  of  reaaoning  bj,  41& 
Logical  feelings,  iM. 
Lotze.  II.,  on  carlj  moTementa,  800 ;  on  imltatlTe  morementa,  010 ;  on  relation  of  knoi^ 

ing.  feeling,  and  willing,  088. 
LndlcroDa.  feeling  of.  638: 

Ungnltnde,  perception  of.  by  toncta,  180 ;  bj  dght,  ITl,  IBB,  1ST ;  ideas  of.  15$. 
UateriB]iim,.iiactrine  of,  OBL 
Handiley,  Dr.  H.,  on  iDtraapectton,  OSL 

Heans  to  end!,  deHnltlon  of,  &80 ;  dealre  tor,  ESS ;  tranaformatlon  of,  into  end!,  881. 
UeaAHrenient,  bow  far  applicable  to  mlod,  83 ;  objective  and  nl^ectlTe,  84 ;  method*  ef, 

K :  of  tactile  Mmslbitity,  123 ;  of  auiul  eeullimty,  lit ;  of  Tliaal  MndbUltr,  U>| 

tt  noacnlar  Benill>iUtj,  IST. 
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ef  tblnfiuiilot  mnKUli  itovth  «t,  tSt :  «iMllnB*(  »l,W7l  IbiWiIiImI  dlA>- 
•DCMar.SMilalnliKaMN.    (Sm  B«qH<»Jnm(irti  iil  Kil1i>^ 
MMhDd  af  IiDliiictUio  ftod  «f  Diim<OTT>  *M 

UoU,  OM 
UlIl.  J.  n    fn  ramn  ilirrrnnlnlniirttTtrMKMlH.  IM:  Hi  miltiiiil  iilnjifciriiti.O. 

nute. 
HimlcTT.  lUnitntioniot.  tnehlldraD*ipUr'Ml  CB**  mHUIonX 
Willi.  dfHnllloa  of,  1;  plimoufna  uid  uitMtwM  cf ,  LW*i  nlMMa«l,  latBdr.l<WI 
mjol  atuilylnx.  t,  uo;  c«a*nl  tniovlMl«»  «l,  S ;  tnilki«rlkm<<,lt  Viawnw 
•onilUlDDi «(,  a.  SI,  au ;  pbonunMM  and  opoaHsni  of,  U :  tUMtatloa  «f  «MM 
Ot.ia,>BT:uUT»tnd  pmAt*  ildB  ot,  tl ;  (Malcba  W,  Ci ;  rwwUuw  ol,  MdW 
-■■■.■.  ^— .^  —  —  -..  ^-■- ^     '      ',  r.  liriluflllluCML 

NiMntBla^ait  (<,  ML 

MabtUQp «(  <tpa«.  W. 

llaDinn,  doebla*  of,  tH. 

Uonohnr.  fM)in|  <d,  Ml 

Man)  rbumsCcT,  Otl. 

Mural  littteivlm,  MJ. 

Hon]  U«,  o)']Kt  ot  mini  imiBI.  KM,  W. 

Uanl*Un>Unl.  MV 

Monl  wntiinpnt,  mnit*  i4  nrltlnK,  lU;  pMalhrillM  ct,  WtlpiMMa  at,Utt 

of,  ((■  miml  Juilginf lit,  iM ;  atigtu  of,  tSd  i  bwom  of.  MO  i  (tuoU  •!,  HI ; 

al,  10  ntlglDU*  ■mUmnt,  W  i  nltliaUia  oC  W :  nlakka  M,  to  ^aHintr  iMh 

DaDl,(6T. 
HOUnvdaBnlUon  of.  Ml 

UoUt  npraNDUtlciiui,  SM ;  IntdTtil  la  ralanlur  mmtBMrt.  Mti 
Uoteouut,  woMtton*  of,  IM  li* : (o-«penllaN ut,  U  tOKh,  tkl,  IS};  In  ilcht. U^ mi 

pemiiclan  of  oiiJwiUtr,  iw,  tn  i  cijinaluntl,  «ia.  *fT ;  ?aluntvT.  m(  i  naicai  m 

■npKmpUd,  H8iraflal,lM,IW;laMliMllMv(«,M0:lDMMI<^lST,  m;«a>M 

Ol,aM. 
jtuonltr  «8nt,  nitara  of,  BM, 
Uiurulw  (HIM,  natnra  of,  IM :  nklloo  of.  lo  toodi  Md  rf(Ml  IM 1  cMvwalhs  (t  h 

loctiul  ptnvptlsD.  iSt,  ISBi  IbiIdusI  pcntpUun,  III 
Hliiliv  ainiHtlDn*  nt,  191 ;  aiqim-latlon  ot  Uini  In,  m. 
Xalilonkr.  J.  W.,  on  Inullvclual  ttrtta^,  lit, 
Kuam,  dniuUtkia  wd  cwuuiaUgB  tt,  bU|  tnactba  «f  tf—tl.  Ur,  Iwjila  tf 

»lMtnel,au.   (8m  lADfoas*.) 
trtmlni;,  nkUom  ot.  to  vrntnlUnf;  Ml 
KUlnopwilT.    (Sot  IMclumk|«U)!tir.) 
K^iUoD,  dMiniUdiod  boat  adlnaulaa,  Ml 
(CwUin  n«*uni,  tBT. 
It«mn»8]nt««D,Mtlm)or,  MMnconilt*>t*af«ilnil,l,An,m]  MMWtlr* <€,*•<«•■ 

tlnmnanti  U;  D»rT«iiii  wnBnnlUattot  ftUonllon.  T7i  ol  mihMImi,  MK  at 

lU;  nflmmliullno,  »»;ofconllgniiMMHelMlon.lg;«<n»fH»0>T,WI;  ■( 

UI) ;  <if  iMlInf,  IM,  4W :  ot  dolr*,  SM  i  ed  biblblUMi,  OU  i  at  alt-oMtnk  ml' 
IfolM)  UDiattliAia  nf,  I3(. 
MMDinllRin,  iljftiing  et,  U?. 
HoUoB.    (i4m  ConnqiC) 

MuTallr,  TtlMUin  at,  to  Utcatlm,  99 1  pImhhb  ol  Ml 
Miuuliir,  qmnttlaUta  Mpeol  ot  oieiitol  *UM,  M :  tMtnl  UaUm  «r,  W  ;  ttavl 

lulltoo  ot.  Ill :  (liuallMUnn  at.  m  i  DOUon*  vl,  US ;  Cnt  Idou  ut.  Ml,  aotti 
O10«t,>Uitliiinil<h(d(rvniiim«<l,<,  noto;  alaUtotica^tti  (4pMMf(lua,ini)Hi 

d«ln,  (M,  ua 
OtdocllTo  noTtniMK,  lei  IM ;  tlnM,  ttt 
mjostlro  mtlhed.  In  pi)n)h<a««r,  t.  VBL 
OtJeet-loMM,  mtan  of.  Xt;. 
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Obllgatton,  fsaUiiE  of,  GUl 

ObllTeacsnce.    (See  loigeUnIneM% 

ObMrntloB,  ralatlon  o[  (o  parcepUon,  !0T ;  eicefleneai  of.  9)9 ;  tntnUig  of  powar  of,  HI 

OlwtraclIrA  AHOclatLon,  ST6. 

Opei&UotiB,  mDnlal,  defined,  IB;  mniJjvli  of,  Itt;  daolflCBtlon  of,  19;  foDdanuuitalt  ftj 

i:ndea  of,  n  ;  UiWBUid  condition*  of,  IS, 
Olvfc  Muuatloni,  lio,  iit. 
OiEul'in-    C^M  Bod]'.) 
Oiiglnd  opsbilitf,  U;  dlStranoM  of,  <T. 
put,  blM  dF,  S57. 
htbulogr  of  mind,  083.  esd 

PoTCfipt,  natare  of,  147  i  perrittencn  of,  E19 ;  relatLon  of,  to  fmngv,  Hi,  nr. 
Porceptlon,  sto^e  of  intelloctDHl  grovth,  4S  :  ralktlon  of,  to  BoniBtlDn,  14T ;  Mutiiltls  <d, 

l&o  1  dFflntttcn  of,  ISt ;  nerrani  condltlonsof,  163 ;  gpeclal  chuineli  of.  15t ;  twtnitl, 

IM ;  TlnaJ.  ITl ;  udltoiT,  tot ;  nUtloD  st,  (o  obaemtion,  tat ;  daTelopmoit  of 

powar  of.  VjO  i  fsjchalofj  ftnd  phlloaopbj  of^  HI ;  tzainlng  of  powai  of,  213 ;  mftar- 

•SecU  of,  SIR. 
Pam,  B.,  on  davelopmant  of  coIonr-BenBe,  144,  not* ;  va  bcftnologa  of  taanunj,  IS& ;  on 

etdldren'a  CArlf  notlona,  SSI,  nota  j  8SS,  nota* 
ParpleiltJ ,  iMling  ol,  6SL 
Peneraisnce,  MS. 

PereaniJ,  dlitingnlihed  from  non-pcrrsonal  •motion,  en, 
Fenoniflcation,  Id  chiidron,  ^B. 
Pcoaimifta,  thair  doctrina  of  dcclr*,  fiSB,  nota. 
Pbiloflophy,  diatinguiihad  from  pajdiolog^,  1, 14,  US, 
PhranoIogT.  10,  St, 

fhj^olegj,  raintion  of  to  pcrdialoKT,  4,  t,  10, 14,  tat, 
Prteh,  ■enaationi  of.  Its. 
Platnar.  E.,  obHrrstiona  on  blind,  OM. 

plif,  aiardia  ol  InmglnaMon  In,  til ;  relation  of  art  to.  IW3,  MS. 
Pleunra,  relation  of  to  attentloa,  B2 ;  and  IntareaC,  B3 ;  of  knovladfa,  B9> ;  raltUon  of, 

to  dadre.  STO :  ot  actiHt;,  ess. 
Fliaian  vd  pain,  tawi  ot,  iSI, 
Poetic  Ina^natlon.  nS. 
Piutlcal  icienca,  19 :  Judgmant,  41T.  ttl 
Pnjodlca.    (See  bias). 

Proentatlie  knowledge,  preMntftUon,  dlrtlngntahad  from  nprawnbtion,  4fi,  191,  OL 
Pnaanre,  HOUtloai  of.  122. 
Prajflr,  W.,  on  ebrlf  Tolontmr  attenUon,  SA.  nota  ;  darelopmant  of  oolonr-icnH,  14i, 

note  ;  tmttj  growth  of  obaerration,  tlO,  note :  Unt  Ideu  of  Dunber.  US  ;  on  incoi^ 

pontion  of  reflai  moTeDianta  into'0lantU7  ana*,  MM,  nota  ;  on  grawtb  of  Tolontair 

Qxorement,  006.  noto, 
Prlnui;  qoaliUeg  of  bodlea,  lie. 
PrhnK*  Coirml'i""'.  problem  ol.  361. 
Pnibabllitle*,  nuoninj;  abont,  43L 
Procoa,  manUl  diatlngolafaed  from  product,  Mi. 
Prodactlte  imagination.    (Sea  oatutmctiiaX 
Promptnen  of  jadi^ment,  4C$. 
Prool,  dlBtlsiniixhcd  from  iDfereDca,  419. 
Propoaltlon,  miatlon  of  Jadjinentta,  SSI 
Pajcbolon',  icopa  of,  1 ;  relation  of,  to  phTitologr,  4,  8, 10, 14,  OM,  CM ;  ratthod  of, 

4,  631 :   bow  rateted  to  specla]  adeBMa,  14 ;  relation  of,  to  pbUoaophr,  14,  Hi; 

e§e ;  telation  of,  to  piacHi^  Klancea,  Ifi ;  dlTlilooi  o(,  081. 
PiTchD-phjaica,  Hope  of,  11, 113. 
Pnnlihinent,  theorr  of.  HTl. 

PnrpoM,  relation  of  idea  of,  to  that  of  canae,  414  ;  ISToIied  In  Tolnntatj  action,  ET3,  5S> 
pnrioit.  pleaaora  of  Iptellectnal.  M6. 
(jnalltT,  dlHarancea  of,  Id  Miuationa :  primarr  and  aeoondtiT,  IK ;  parceptloii  of,  in. 
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Km*,  InnniiiBlaa  ot  ftoquMUana  ol,  n :  pcxcblal  dvtdopmMt  ol,  I 

•n,«a. 

SkDilEia  aanrnmU,  m  i  raUI«D  •(,  to  tohnUrj  manuMl,  NT. 
IMIaml  i^tbnlonr-  "<> 
B<kOilr>n  timr.  wintlimji  of.  oflb  «Imuwm  at  vIJmIhmM,  «^  Mto,  ttr  :!•  *ki«al  iMk- 

Mtinn.  1~,  iKito;lBO«mi)lupiinv|iUi<n,  tlM;n(iM;ta  IftlnHf  nl  iHii  iwH— . 

B««]l)n,  dofltrlna  «f.  111,  Wt,  n.te 

BfMon,  rslMlvn  •!  ta  can**,  m :  pnxva  e(  andlni.  Rk 

Unwfilaa.  rFUIIm  of  Jiul«mnil  la,  411;  uIhik  «f.  4U:lBqdlril^  (U ;  (OtOkU,  41*t 

lnritutl>«,  m  L  abidl  cuuo^  «!l  i  dHturUig^  4M:  rf»lix.  U)  i  ktw*!  fnbMI^ 

Ui«  Ul  i  mUtHjt et  nlBd  In,  Uli  d*T*lD|aBnt  of  fav*r  ol.  «1» ;  lalMi««(  pnw 

■>f.M 
BWBrtUon,  prow <<■  ITO.  »» ;  raljiU(n«t,t»t*ptvlartbn,  Bt 
ttcMOMOtn,  mtmn  of.  OT !  NlMloa  «(  ■WnUoi  M,  tn  j  di«m*  «<,  tn. 
BaAnMamt.  nlUlTo  itacnH  of .  In  Kaw^  lU :  (nivtt  qf  iooUm  la,  Wt  i 

of  intlif  Us  (ilonN.  in ;  of  Iwl*.  Ml. 
KtflMUan,  K  kUo  «(  ndnalUT  kUob,  ML   <8i«  InBofpcttlc^ 
Bulixt  muiiiiuii.  u 

ttiRcx  iuu%sRi»iiU,  nUaraot,  iM:  nlulua of  to  nilanlai>  iiTWnl«.  W); 
Hail],  r..  DO  illiliiua  oC  ulnd.  M7. 
tiflllclun*  vcnUouiit.  VT- 
■t«)HiIUIon.  rltnit  U  on  ivUdUoh,  Ul :  en  M«frl«HiM,  MO ;  oa  kUanllia,  Mt :  ea 

It0|.n~iiuil«n,  •Uo<>'|n'«U>«(<nUllKl,U:c«*ai«<,  b)  iwiMftba,  lU  i  af  Ikia, 

UI.f»nnnll<«utlDdini:<>illi,IM,Mtinlitl«laila*^Ue.    pn  liM|i] 
RepnHlon  al  (tcUM,  »M.    (KhOhiMI.) 
OspmlnitlaD,  npralnrllra  IcuclBatlan  :  nkUoa  «<  Tt«««iltoa  tow  Ba  |  miillllMi  It, 

Otl  pKMlva  lu'l  KtlT*,  Ki;  nUUoa  of|  to  OBUnKll'ii  tn^n<^alh«.  WfI.  Ml  it 

twllnca.  Ml ;  «I  oinKintaU, «(. 
ItMldaaCB,  HnaOisn  of,  W, 
BtHilutiun,  nilUlunil,  M4L 
BvumtloB,  |ir«iieit5  ol  InUlhel,  11 :  liiTclftrf  In  mmtot  ***»lrfwit.  4»  i  —■-■■—  d  M 

Rpmluctbin.  ta  ;  tvUloB  ol  aUMtion  to,  tS ;  id  nmillM  to.  tlL 
RmmiKa.  nliUoo  ot.  to  noal  maUmmt,  u& 
RoTlnbllKr  «(  MiuaUMU,  Its,  ttt;  a(  plMuiM  and  |ali^  ML 
Bc*l>>l  olbnpnailMut,   (Sao  BofCDdoMkiB.) 
Kmrdx,  InaotoM  at.  «r(L 

KI»'Uim,Tal>Uo<iol«ap«ettnl«llanU«ito.8a:pffMt«lMolbr'  -mt.iv 
RitiKl,  Ilk,  on  loa*  <i  WDldi  Id  dboMT.  n>.  noto  I  «•  laaa  tt  arU-MUInt,  au, 
mditeT,  Jmh  Iiiul.on  a]rni|aUil>ln«  villi  iiUirii^  plaunraa,  Ul, 
■Ifllil  aoil  wrrnig.  pfrupUon  of.  Ml :  ■UniUnI  of.  IM, 
Blndrr.  (ouliOEi  ot  (a  ■  KnulaUco)  i  oi  ImiwlBi^  Ofc 
Rubcrtaan.  O.  Croem,  m  ac^tro  aiDM.  IM^  nol* 
Bflmanaa.  a  J.ontanUftliTatoipulacvlML 
BoCfk  laanUic  bj.  tM 
RoDcltnaat.  pTfcupUnn  of,  US. 
RiiotiDM.  OK  itEiiilminn  of  habit,  UK 
Bfo.iiiljiijr  tjuiilily  of  bodla^  1H. 

Sf  liHiiOor.  o.  B.,  OB  fiadaa  of  aoU**  hnmlaa,  Wl  i  «>  ^orilr  of  laalkw;  ■_ 
KoImm.  Mtanlaa  <<  Iw^jnaUan  to  Iho  pnnnltol,  Kl,n8l  ItoardorolMai^l^  Wi 
Iteir.  hcxH);  and  mmUI,  m, ««;  tmalibnl,  tn,  I7t :  IttU^^  M.  4M. 
Ml-mnlrnl,  oalanof.  M«:  nriHUaiiOif,«M;  alac«toI.*U;  nhlliiB  ■(  JfcWil  Imm 

of.  lu;  1  iim'u  or.  iwo, 

iUf-MtofB,  (valine  of,  ML 

BMuallon,  ataca  of  loUllirtiul  (nvUi.  M.  «t ;  daBMUon  «l,  10T I  Idattoa  at  to  ImMm, 
Ut.  nMa, IM:  gtaml  and  <v«JiJ,  in :  omnMh  1M(  rhancteaaC  111)  unwM| 
«t  dasna  of,  lU  :  qoallly  of.  lU;  MsploallT  of,  lU;  •tontlvot.  HT  :  la«l(M> 
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ulnof,  IIS;  THitbllltrDf,  110;ol  taite ud  tmell.  in  ;  ot  touch,  IS! i  of  hnrln^, 

lu ;  of  aight,  m ;  of  miiKBlar  tense,  lU  :  relHtlos  of  tttvntion  to,  140 :  dlwrl- 

iDinstlDn  of,  ItO ;  wilmllatlDa  at,  141 ;  tektlDD  o(  pcnepCIoQ  to,  147  ;  nrW^bilitf 

of,  tn,  W3. 
BenH.  daflnitlon  of.  111. 
Ben»-feelliif[,  natare  of,  109,  not*,  4TS. 
BaiiH4r)ain,  dcfliiition  of.  111. 
BauiNlltr,  deflnfMunol,  100;  fanenl  ud (pedal,  mjlmproireiMiit  at,  lU;lndl>ldBiil 

dlfloruncE*  of,  IM. 
BensaoDii  etammt  In  boaaty,  E>34. 
Santinientii,  place  of  In  claiwlBcation  of  leellnR*,  iSt, 
Sarti,  0„  on  phTilotoRT  of  perception,  1&3,  note. 
BIglii,  aennUoiia  ol,  1^ :  perception  bj,  IM,  ITl ',  moTcrr  tt,  bj  tiUnd,  AM.  (See  Vlnial 

Ferceptiun.) 
6lmllivit]r,  effect  of,  on  attontion,  BS ;  aeaodaUon  bf,  MM :  [elMlon  of,  to  eontlEnttr,  K7. 
Biagle  rlsiun,  ISO. 
Singular  J nilgioentii,  tU. 
Rmell,  Hneeof,  I!I. 
Social  eniiconment,  a  factor  In  IndlTidnoI  gTovtli.  n;  tmdeelgiied  and  deetmiod  In- 

tlBence  of,  M  :  nuge  of  influeuoe  of,  06  ;  ditterencee  of.  In  ladliMnal  ctMO,  at ; 

action  of.  tliTDUKli  langnatra,  SW  ;  influence  of,  oa  jndgmsat  of  lodlTldnal,  411  i  ia- 

flaence  of,  on  munj  (uellnR  of  Individual,  M6. 
Sodal  feelintt*.  fterau  of  In  clilldren,  4M  ;  nlatlon  of,  to  moral  lenUmene,  (M. 
B.>lidlty,  penvrtluni  of,  bj  touch,  Wt ;  h^  eight,  189. 
Sp&ce-percepUun,  tactual,  IM;  flanai,  11%,  OOS:  anditorr,  £0S 
Bpaldlug.  D.,  on  Instinctive  Tiftuol  power  of  animali,  0B3. 
Specific  en  erg  ice,  doctrine  of,  US,  117. 
Speech,  nature  of,  S49.    {Soe  Tanguage.) 
Bpenc«r,  H.,  on  mirntAl  detdopmont,  GO,  M^  on  Una  of  leart  reffxtaDCB,  Ii5;  on  tmit  of 

mind,  118  ;  on  nature  of  perception,  IBl ;  on  lawi  of  auodation,  SSt ;  on  ■j'IIoeI'Uo 

RfUKinInf;,  ISI,  nute :  on  feeling  and  reprewntation,  4M.  note ;  on  Buintlnnal  eiprea- 

■loiu,  as ;  on  conienani  of  fnnetlon*,  47S,  note ;  on  danlScation  of  feeling*,  m ; 

on  InetinctiTO  action*,  EM* 
BplHtualinn,  doctrine  of,  esi. 

Spontsneoui  Moiement.    <Sm  Haadoa  Uorement) 
Btahllltr  o(  Jndgment.  109. 
Rlanilant.  of  tanle.  Ml ;  moral,  U& 
Htowart.  D,,  on  relation  of  abstraetloa  mi  ftnerallBtion,  Ut;  (n  feeling  of  mbllnM^ 

M»,  note. 
Sthenic  and  aithento  feeling*,  4U,  note. 
Stlmnlo*,  mental,  S9 ;  relation  of,  to  attention.  TS,  SI. 

mtmnlni,ph;ilcal,  relation  of  (o  decree  otMiD*»tlon,lUi  topl<uiiTaiiHlp>Ja,UlL 
Stimnbtion,  lav  of,  ti7. 
Strife  of  deiilreg,  040. 

Stumpf,  Dr.  C  ,  on  effect!  of  couching,  tSt. 
Subject,  dlitinEnlshed  from  object,  1,  note. 
SaltjMtiTe  netbod  In  p^chologf.    (S«e  iDtnapoetloo.) 
SnhJectlTB  Senntlon,  lOS. 
Snblima,  fscllniiofi  i3». 

Bnbetanee.  of  mind,  «.  «ei ;  Intaltlan  of.  In  material  thlnga,  171,  IIM 
Bn^geotion,  relation  of,  to  reproductlDn,  S34- 
Snrprise.  feethig  of,  its. 

Soscaptibllitj  emotional,  meajmremant  of,  tM :  qntckenlng  of,  tU, 
Bylloglim.  natare  of  reasoning  br,  427.  429.  nota. 
Symbols,  UHiclatinn  with,  US  -,  rerbal,  !M,  !Sfi,  M7. 
Bympathy,  plar*  of  In  clanifloitiDn  of  emotions,  4M  :  ciri|jn  of.  Ma  ;  natnre  of,  BOB ;  re- 

latiun  ol  to  beneTolence,  no ;  process  of.  Btl  i  bails  of  dispolitlon  to,  Bll  :  effect* 

at,  fiis ;  reciprocity  of.  Bit ;  dnniniilanees  laionrlng  mntnal,  aiB  ;  jtrowth  of,  GIB ; 

ue*  of  1>  edaoUon,  U8 ;  cnltliatlon  of,  bU ;  u  aUment  in  moml  aatlment,  fiW,  ML 
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IIMIilltllu.  IM> 
tifattnUa  toMliod  In  mOuiliia.  Wi 

TMI,MtlU«Of,UI. 

Ikctiwl  ptMrption.  ol  >ii*M  t>r  mnrciomt.  IDT  ;  hjr  •InoltlBMaa  feulnl  HaMltDi^ 
141  :o(  potnta  will  ■uHiwH.IM;  u(  luUJICr,  IM;  al  iIbcU  UUngi  aad  k  umM, 
l»;  of  DMnlnn  ol'jwU.  IM;  t4  trei|<a«Mt*,  147 1  at  kanln«a^  W;  d  walfbtiUlI 
«1  raashma  i.u J  ■uhkHIiuob,  1m  ;  vt  MOiertl*  Udiv^  l}0 1  WikllMB  Of  UMil  H 
in  i  wtDn  of  In  Ulnil.  <M. 

lUMk  H^  on  orliln  at  Iurhic*.  IH,  DOtaw 

1k«l*.  wUictle,  ftniltr  at.  UO :  (tudinl  (d.  HI ;  *«*d  t*  bMlUqr,  M  i  »*iiit  Mj 
l^ith  of.  UT ;  enlUnUM  tt,  HA    ^M  JbUiiUa  SmIMmiL) 

TUU.  Kdo  of,  IL 

Tiiiniimiiiiii.  iitiiiii  If.  n.  n.  >iiiriiit  imiitiii  ii. it.  iBiiTirMi.  Ill  ini  n. m 

ItaipnUnn^  tulkblllt]>  al  mow  of.  111.  UT. 
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